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House  of  SEPBESENTAnyBS,  May  14, 1867. 

The  Joint  Special  Committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  various 
Petitions  of  84,963  legal  voters,,praying  for  the  enactment  of 
a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  the  Petition  of  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy,  asking  for  such  alterations  in  the  present  law 
that  druggists  and  apothecaries  may  be  permitted  to  sell 
liquors  for  medicinal  and  certain  other  purposes;  together 
with  the  various  Bemonstrances  of  25,863  legal  voters,  the 
officers  of  many  temperance  organizations  and  conventions, 
and  of  14,471  women  and  others,  severally  against  the  pas- 
sage of  a  license  law,  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

In  view  of  ihe  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  general 
interest  manifested  in  it  by  the  very  large  numbers  of  petitioners 
and  remonstrants,  the  Committee  determined  to  give  a  series  of 
public  bearings,  at  which  testimony  and  arguments  might  be 
presented.  These  began  on  the  19th  of  February  and  ended  on 
the  3d  of  April,  there  being  twenty-seven  in  all.  One  hearing 
was  given  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy ;  the  remainder  were 
equally  divided  between  the  petitioners  and  remonstrants. 
Under  an  Order  of  the  legislature  both  parties  were  entitled  to 
use  the  process  of  the  Commonwealth  in  summoning  any  wit- 
nesses whom  they  desired  from  any  part  of  the  State,  and  their 
testimony  is  transmitted  herewith  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Report. 
In  addition  to  this  large  mass  of  evidence,  able,  learned  and 
eloquent  arguments  were  addressed  to  the  Committee  by  the 
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distinguished  gentlemen  who  represented  the  several  parties. 
The  theory  and  workings  of  the  present  law  and  the  expediency 
of  afiy  modification  in  the  same  ^re  all  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed with  great  thoroughness  and  care.  Indeed  it  would 
hardly  seem  that^  any  new  light  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  upon  either  sid«. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  practicable,  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  review  the  testimony  or  arguments  in  detail.  It  will 
be  sufficient  that  they  state  briefly  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
have  come. 

The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  for  certain  modifications  of 
the  statutes  relating  to  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxicating 
liquors. 

These  statutes  have  constituted  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
criminal  legislation  of  the  State  for  many  years.  Enacted 
originally  with  the  sincere  belief  on  the  part  of  many  good  men 
that  they  were  right  in  principle  and  would  prove  successful  in 
operation,  they  were  designed,  undoubtedly,  like  other  criminal 
statutes,  to  promote  the  good  order,  peace  and  security  of  the 
community.  They  prohibit  absolutely  the  sale  of  all  spirituous 
and  intoxicating  liquors,  including  therein  wine,  ale,  porter, 
lager  beer  and  cider,  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  (recognizing, 
however,  the  right  of  importers  to  sell  imported  liqtiors  in  the 
original  packages.)  They  prohibit,  also,  the  sale  of  liquors  for 
any  other  purpose,  whether  medicinal  or  mechanical,  except  the 
same  are  obtained  from  the  State  Agency  and  sold  by  the  State 
Agent,  his  sub-agents,  or  the  agents  appointed  by  the  different 
towns.  The  petitioners  .ask  that  this  law  may  be  so  modified,  as 
that  the  State  Agency  may  cease  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
sale  of  liquors  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,  though 
allowing  it  still  to  furnish  the  town  agents ;  that  druggists  and 
apothecaries  may  be  permitted,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  sell 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  that  the  other  provisions  of  the  law 
may  be  so  far  changed  that,  under  proper  restrictions,  in  such 
cities  and  towns  as  shall  desire  it,  hotel-keepers,  common  victual- 
lers and  certain  other  parties,  may  be  permitted  to  sell. 

Before  considering  the  main  issues  involved  in  this  inquiry, 
there  are  three  facts  which  meet  us  at  the  threshold. 
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The  first  foci  is  the  strength  and  character  of  the  opposition 
to  the  present  law.  We  do  not  propose  here  to  balance  the 
Bumbers  of  petitioners  and  remonstrants  against  each  other,  nor 
to  attempt  a  comparison  of  their  respective  claims  upon  us  .by 
reason  of  tiieir  peculiar  abilities,  social  position  or  experience. 
So  invidious  a  task  is  immaterial  to  the  point  before  us.  Die- 
avowing,  therefore,  anj  attempt  to  institute  comparisons,  or  to 
overlook  the  numbers  and  character  of  the  remonstrants,  we 
say  that  it  is  a  surprising  fact,  that  if  the  existing  statutes  be 
sound  in  principle  and  fruitful  of  good  results  inpraotice,  such 
a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  legal  voters  of  the  State 
should  petition  for  a  change. 

Again,  among  the  witnesses  for  the  petitioners  there  were  very 
many  men,  whose  characters  and  opportunities  for  information 
gave  peculiar  weight  to  their  testimony.  Several  of  the  former 
governors  of  the  State,  a  large  majority  of  the  municipal  offi- 
(cers  of  our  cities,  present  and  former  judges,  present  and  for- 
mer district-attorneys,  eminent  and  revered  ministers  of  the 
gospel  of  every  denomination,  city  missionaries,  a  large  body  of 
our  most  distinguished  medical  men  and  chemists,  sound  and 
experienced  business  men,  many  total  abstinence  men — ^some 
of  whom  had  advocated  and  been  foremost  in  the  enactment  of 
the  present  law, — with  very  many  others,  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  and  looking  at  the  questions  at  issue  from  their 
various  points  of  view,  testified  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the 
law.  It  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  tho  legislation 
•of  this  State,  that  a^criminal  statute  should  be  so  numerously 
opposed  by  men  of  this  class  and  character. 

The  second  fact  iSj  that  this  opposition  is  increasing j  instead 
of  decreasing^  and  is  more  general,  rather  than  less  general, 
than  it  was  a  few  pears  ago.  Very  frequently  there  is  a 
decided  contest  over  the  establishment  of  a  new  principle  in 
legislation  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  if  it  is  found  to  work  toler- 
ably well,  the  old  opposition  gradually  dies  out  and  disappears. 
It.is  certainly  a  significant  fact  that  the  opposition  to  this  law 
seems  steadily  to  have  increased.  So  long  as  the  law  was  not 
enforced,  there  was  comparatively  little  opposition  to  it.  As 
soon  as  it  is  enforced,  and  the  further  that  its  principles  are 
carried  into  execution,  there  spring  up  opponents  on  every  side. 
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not  merely  or  chiefly  those  irho  are  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  matter,  but  thousands  of  good  citizens,  who  cannot  be 
assumed  to  be  controlled  by  any  other  motive  than  regard  for 
the  public  good.  If  time  has  proved  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  law,  why  is  it  that  this  opposition  has  increased,  both  in 
number  and  character,  and  that  many  of  the  former  friends  of 
the  law  proclaim  their  change  of  views  ? 

'Hie  third  fact  is  furnished  by  the  supporters  €f  the  law  them- 
selves j  in  the  character  of  the  legislation^  detignedhy  them  from 
time  to  time  to  carry  it  out  more  efficiently. 

In  our  republican  form  of  government,  we  have  always 
recognized  the  fact  that  no  criminal  laws  can  be  faithfully 
executed,  (and  therefore  should  not  be  enacted,)  which  are  not 
sustained  by  the  moral  convictions  of  the  people.  When  we 
make  changes  in  them  from  time  to  time,  we  are  content  to 
leave  the  execution  of  the  new  laws  with  the  ordinary  instru- 
mentalities.  For  the  administration  of  our  entire  criminal, 
code,  old  laws  and  new  laws,  we  have  relied  upon  the  vigilance 
of  ordinary  municipal  officers  to* complain  of  violations;  the 
fidelity  of  prosecutiDg  officers,  elected  by  the  people,  to  take 
charge  of  the  complaints  or  indictments,  when  made  or  found ; 
the  honor  and  good  sense  of  juries,  selected  under  long  estab- 
lished and  well  known  rules,  to  convict  or  acquit,  according  to 
the  law  and  the  evidence, — ^and  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  in 
case  of  conviction^  to  impose  reasonable  sentences.  All  these 
regular  and  ordinary  methods  were  open  for  the  execution  of 
the  statutes  upon  the  sale  of  liquor.  If  the  moral  judgment  of* 
the  people  approved  the  law,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things  why  police  officers,  district-attorneys,  juries 
and  judges  should  not  be  as  prompt  and  decided  in  doing  their 
respective  duties  by  this  as  well  as  other  laws.  Yet  the  course 
of  the  supporters  of  the  present  statutes  seems  to  indicate 
great  distrust  upon  their  part,  of  all  these  parties,  or  rather 
that  there  is  something  in  the  law  so  dififerent  from  the  princi- 
ples of  our  ordinary  criminal  legislation  and  so  repugnant  to 
the  popular  instincts,  that  new  and  arbitrary  methods  are 
necessary  to  enforce  it. 

Every  city  and  large  town  has  its  local  police,  which  had 
been  found  effective  enough  in  preserving  the  peace,  and  pros- 
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eoating  yiolatioos  of  State  and  municipal  laws.  It  is  a  force 
created  by  the  municipalities,  most  interested  in  preserving 
order  within  their  own  limite.  Yet  the  execution  of  this  law 
oonld  not,  it  was  thought,  be  safelj  intrusted  to  them,  because 
they  were  not  sufficiently  eager  to  prosecute ;  and  hence  a  sys- 
tem ef  State  constabulary  was  adopted,  until  that  time  unknown 
in  this  country  and  in  other  republics,  and  borrowed  from 
monarohical  countries. 

So  too  in  the  disposal  of  other  cases,  after  they  have  come 
before  the  criminal  court,  district-attorneys  have  been  allowed 
to  exercise  their  discretion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought  that 
these  honorable  officers  would  proseeute  all  offences  and  offend- 
ers impartially,  and  would  not  suspend  or  noL  pros,  any  prose- 
cution unless  paraniount  considerations  in  the  case  of  particu- 
lar offences  or  offender?  required  it.  But  the  fifty-eighth  sec- 
tion of  the  eighty-sixth  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  requires 
these  officers  to  give  precedence  in  the  disposal  of  their  busi- 
ness to  the  cases  arising  under  that  chapter,  (the  prohibitory 
law,)  over  all  other  criminal  cases,  except  those  in  which  par- 
ties are  actually  imprisoned  awaiting  trial ;  that  they  shall  not 
enter  nolle  prosequi,  or  grant  continuance  in  the  case  of  any 
mdictment  for  violation  of  that  chapter,  except  upon  written 
motion,  filed  by  defendant,  or  written  certificate  by  the 
prosecuting  officer;  and  then  that  not.  pros,  shall  not  be 
entered  except  With  the  concurrence  of  the  courts  But  even 
this  extoaordinary  provision  was  not  thought  sufficient ;  for  by 
chapter  223  of  the  Acts  1865,  it  was  further  provided  that  no 
case  under  chapters  eighty-six  or  eighty-seven  of  the  General 
Statutes  should  be  laid  on  file  or  disposed  of,  except  by  trial, 
judgment,  acquittal  or  sentence,  ufiless  there  was,  first,  a  writ- 
ten motion  setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  for  such  disposal ; 
second,  an  affidavit  verifying  the  facts ;  and  third,  a  certificate 
of  the  presiding  judge  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the  cause  exists, 
and  that  public  justice  requires  such  disposal,  and  that  the 
court  shall  examine  the  dockets  frequently  to  see  that  the  above 
provisions  are  faithfoUy  complied  with.  These  strict  enact- 
ments were  designed  to  compel,  and  have  compelled  prosecut- 
ing officers  to  administer  the  law  with  a  harshness  not  deemed 
necessary  in  the  case  of  otlier  laws. 
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Again,  it  was  believed  that  jaries  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
Commonwealth,  selected  and  empanelled  in  the  ancient  wtfy, 
under  a  system  entirely  satisfactory  until  the  enactment  of  the 
present  law,  would  not  sometimes  convict  in  liquor  cases,  upon 
proper  evidence,  through  the  opposition  to  the  law  on  the  part 
of  some  of  their  number.  Accordingly,  during  many  sessions 
of  the  legislature  attempts  have  been  made,  in  several  instances 
well  nigh  successful,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  procuring  more 
convictions  in  liquor  cases,  to  change  the  system  of  trial  by 
jury,  either  by  excluding  liquor-dealers  from  the  panel,  or  all 
whose  opinions  would  prevent  them  from  convicting,  or  by 
giving  to  the  prosecuting  officer  the  right  to  challenge  two 
peremptorily. 

Finally,  the  jqdges  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  same 
discretion  as  to  the  punishment  of  these  cases,  as  they  are 
allowed  in  almost  all  other  criminal  cases,  but  must  impose 
the  same  penalty  upon  all  offenders,  disregarding  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each  case,  which  ordinarily  influence, 
and  which  the  law  has  generally  said  should  influence,  tbe 
judicial  mind. 

We  have  then  a  State  police,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  com^ 
plain  of  violations  of  this  law ;  district-attorneys  and  judges 
placed  under  unusual  and  arbitrary  restrictions  in  tbe  trial 
and  disposal  of  cases  under  it;  and  an  almost  successful 
attempt  to  change  the  system  of  jury  trial. 

We  have  not  intended  in  this  enumeration  to  discuss  the 
expediency  of  these  various  enactments.  That  question  is 
foreign  to  this  inquiry.  We  have  referred  to  them,  simply  as 
indicating  the  judgment  of  the  most  prominent  and  earnest 
supporters  of  the  present  prohibitory  law,  that  its  execution 
cannot  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  ordinary  ofiicers  and  methods, 
sustained  by  the  moral  convictions  of  the  people ;  and,  again, 
as  indicating  that  the  reason  why  its  execution  cannot  be  safely 
intrusted  to  them,  is  because  in  principle  it  differed  so  widely 
from  other  criminal  legislation.  Surely  if  the  people  thoroughly 
approved  the  law  there  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  these 
departures  from  our  long  established  system  in  the  administra. 
tion  of  criminal  statutes. 

The  three  facts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  viz.,  the  strength 
and  character  of  the  opposition  to  the  present  law,  the  steady 
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increase  of  that  opposition,  and  the  extraordinary  methods 
necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  law,  for  enforcing 
it,  tend  to  raise  serioas  doubts  as  to  whether  the  law  is  ap- 
proved by  the  people;  and  if  not  approved  by  the  people, 
whether  it  is  a  jast  and  proper  criminal  law. 


We  pass,  however,  from  these  preliminary  considerations 
which,  though  they  may  properly  influence  the  mind  of  legis- 
tors,  having  regard  for  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  should 
not  control  it,  and  come  directly  to  an  examination  for  our^ 
selves  of  the  theory  and  workings  of  the  law. 

I.  Th8  Theobt  of  ths  Law. 

We  have  said  that  the  prominent  feature  of  the  law  was  its 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
including  therein,  wine,  ale,  beer  and  cider,  to  be  used  as 
beverages,  (excepting  the  sale  by  importers  as  above  stated.) 
An  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  for  use  as  a  beverage  is,  of 
course,  in  effect  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  as  a 
beverage.  Is  such  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  right,  wise 
or  expedient?  Is  it  fairly  .within  the  domain  of  legislative 
action  ?  Is  it  consonant  with  republican  notions  x>f  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  ?  Is  it  demanded  by  any  imperative  necessity  ? 
Does  it,  in  itself  or  as  a  jurecedent  for  similar  legislation  upon 
similar  subjects,  accomplish  and  promise  to  accomplish  a  cer* 
tain  definite  good,  so  great  as  to  justify  a  resort  to  its  severe 
and'  arbitrary  provisions  ? 

Some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  testified*  that  in 
their  opinion  the  drinking  of  any  quantity  of  wine,  cider,  beer 
or  any  intoxicating  liquor,  as  a  beverage,  is  in  all  cases  a  sin. 
If  they  are  right,  then  the  sale  of  liquor,  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage  is,  in  all  cases,  a  sin.  And  if  it  is  a  sin  in  all  cases 
to  sell,  then  such  sales  should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and 
every  offender  should  be  punished.  But  however  conscientious 
these  witnesses  and  those  who  agree  with  them  may  be  in 
asserting  this,  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the  remon- 
strants distinctly  assured  the  Oommittee  that  that  was  not  their 
opinion,  nor,  as  they  believed,  that  of  the  mass  of  the  support; 
era  of  the  present  law.    The  law,  therefore,  does  not,  in  the 
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opinion  of  any  considerable  number  of  its  friends,  rest  txpon 
the  proposition  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  bererages 
is,  in  all  cases  and,  of  itself,  sinful. 

Much  medical  and  /chemical  testimony  was  introduced  upon 
both  sides,  in  regard  to  the  dietetic  uses  of  alcohoL  Whether 
alcohol  acts  simply  as  a  stimulant,  or  whether,  in  addition,  it 
acts  as  food  to  the  system,  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  learning.  So  long  as  scientific  men  dififor  widely 
upon  this  subject,  the  Oommittee  would  not  presume  to  express 
an  opinion ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 
For  whether  the  alcohol  in  wine,  ale,  beer,  cider  and  other 
liquors  acts  simply  as  a  stimulant,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter, (cited  in  Appendix,  p.  781,)  ^*  increasing  for  a  time  the 
vital  activity  of  the  body,  but  being  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing depression  of  power,  which  is  the  more  prolonged  and 
severe  in  proportion  as  the  previous  excitement  has  been 
greater,"  or  whether,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  OlaiiLe, 
(Appendix,  p.  386,)  it  ^'  may  produce  the  eflfect  of  food  in  the 
system,  under  certain  circumstances,"  by  arresting  the  disinte*- 
gration  of  the  tissue,  in  either  case  it  is  very  certain  that  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  in  every  country,  civilized 
and  uncivilised,  men  universally  have  used  alcoholic  beverages 
to  gratify  a  natural  appetite  and  meet  a  real  or  supposed  need 
of  tlie  systeifi.  And  nature  has  surrounded  us  everywhere  witli 
the  materials  from  which  these  beverages  can  be  prepared  by 
the  simplest  processes  of  distillation  or  fermentation.  It  is 
probable  that  scientific  men  will  always  difier  in  their  opinions 
as  to  whether  these  beverages  are  beneficial  or  injurious.  But 
if  this  Is  true,  it  can  be  yet  more  certainly  said  that  each  indi- 
vidual will  always  claim  that  he  is  the  best  judge,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  decide  as  to  his  particular  need  of  diem,  and  as  to  theur 
efTocts  upon  himself.  Some  men  may  decide  wrongly,  some 
men  may  use  alcoholic  liquors  excessively  against  their  own 
better  judgment ;  still,  they  and  all  other  men  will,  so  long  as 
it  is  conceded  that  the  use  is  not  in  all  cases  sinful,  assert  the 
right  to  decide  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  shall  make  it 
for  themselves. 

Now  the  prohibitory  law  does  not  in  its  terms  directly  under- 
take  to  forbid  the  citizen  from  exercising  this  right.  It  is  no 
offence  to  buy  liquors  for  use  as  a  beverage.    It  is  no  oflfenee 
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to  use  tbem  as  a  bererage.  No  penalty  is  imposed'upon  either. 
Tet  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  is  made,  only  because  the  pur- 
chase and  the  use,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  thought,  should  be  pro- 
hibited*  Suppose  noir  that  the  law  should  in  direct  terms  also 
prohibit  the  buying  and  the  use,  under  the  same  penalties  as 
the  sale.  Would  there  be  any  question  that  this  would  be  gen- 
erally deemed  an  unjustifiable  influenoe  with  the  private  rights 
and  habits  of  the  citizen  ?  Gould  it  be  distinguished  in  princi*- 
ple  from  anji^sumptuary  law  ?  and  hare  not  republican  govern- 
ments wisely  discarded  such  laws  as  relics  of  tyranny  ?  Every 
man  would  repudiate  the  legislation  which  would  fine  and 
imprison  him  for  every  case  in  which  he  used  alcoholic  liquors 
as  a  beverage.  Indeed,  our  legislative  records  show  that  bills 
to  punisli  the  buyer  of  intoxicating  liquor,  equally  with  the 
seller,  have  repeatedly  been  rejected  by  almost  unanimous 
votes.  There  are  no  reliable  statistics  to  show  what  proportion 
of  our  population  wholly  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine,  ale, 
beer,  cider  and  other  liquors,  as  beverages.  It  is  probably 
very  small.  There  are  probably  no  large  communities  in  which 
a  majority  never  drink  any  quantity  of  any  of  the  prohibited 
laquors  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
pvovision  prohibiting  tUe  use  as  a  beverage,  under  the  penalties 
BOW  imposed  upcm  the  seller,  if  enforced,  would  fine  and 
imprison,  at  some  time  or  other,  almost  all  the  male  population 
of  the  State. 

Now  the  essential  defect  in  the  theory  of  the  present  law  is, 
tiiat  it  attempts  by  indirect  methods  to  enforce  the  very  ptin- 
ei|de  of  proliihition  of  the  use  as  a  beverage,  which,  in  direct 
terms,  is  not  and  never  would  be  incorporated  into  the  law, 
and  that  that  general  and  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  does 
not  rest,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  proposition  which,  if  true, 
would  logically  support  it,  viz.,  that  the  use  is  in  itself  a  sin. 
This  defect  is  understood  by  Ae  people.  If  the  police  officer, 
the  district^kttemey,  the  juror  or  tiie  judge  buys  liquors  for  use 
as  a  beverage,  and  so  uses  them,  conscious  that  lie  violates  no 
law,  divine  or  human,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  recoils  at  the 
idea  of  complaining  against,  prosecuting,  convicting  and  sen- 
tencing to  fine  and  imprisonment  the  man  whose  only  offence 
may  have  been  to  sell  these  liquors.  No  sophistry  can  prevent 
people  from  taking  tliis  view  of  the  law.    The  law  is  unsound 
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in  the  assumptions  on  which  it  re&ts,  and  wrong  in.  its  punish- 
ment of  the  seller,  instead  of  the  buyer  and  the  user.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  use  liquors  as  beverages,  why  not  punish  those  who 
use  them  ?  If  the  law  studiously  neglects  to  punish  the  buyer 
and  the  user,  is  it  not  strong  proof  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  framed  it,  the  use  is  not  wrong  ?  And  if  the  use  is  not 
wrong,  is  there  any  sense  or  justice  in  punishing  those  who  sell 
for  the  use  ? 

But  many  say,  that  while  every  man  has  the  absolute  right 
to  eat  and  drink  as  ho  pleases,  still,  that  living  in  commu- 
nities as  men  do,  be  holds  his  absolute  rights  in  subjection  to 
the  general  good  of  the  community ;  that  the  general  good  of 
the  community  requires  that  all  men  should  abstain  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  not  because  it  is  sin- 
ful in  itself,  nor  because  it  will  injure'  all  men,  but  because 
some  men  will  use  them  improperly  and  excessively.  Even  if 
this  proposition  were  correct,  the  defect  in  the  law,  to  which 
we  have  alluded, — the  punishment  of  the  seller,  instead  of  the 
buyer, — would  not  be  cured,  for  that  objection  applies  as 
strongly  to  this  statement  of  the  basis  of  the  law,  as  to  the  first 
proposition,  that  the  use  is  generally  sinful  or  iigurious.  But 
passing  by  this  serious  defect  in  the  method  by  which  total 
abstinence  is  to  be  enforced,  we  say  that  it  is  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  legislative  action  to  attempt,  by  criminal  enact- 
ments, to  prevent  the  many  from  using  these  beverages  because 
a  few  may  abuse  them.  We  are  reminded  that  Paul  said,  <<  It 
is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made 
weak ; "  but  it  seems  to  us  a  strange  perversion  of  the  apostle's 
meaning,  to  say  that  the  sublime  rul^  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  all  things  which  he  enjoined  as  a  moral  precept,  to 
operate  upon  theheart  of  the  Christian,  and  guide  bis  individ- 
ual course  in  his  conduct  towards  his  fellow-men,  with  its  dif- 
ferent  practical  applications,  according  as  circumstances  might 
differ,  should  be  enacted  into  an  arbitrary  criminal  Act,  and 
enforced  by  severe  pains  and  penalties. 

That  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  produceis 
deplorable  results,  and  that  men  should  be  most  urgently  coun- 
selled to  abstain  from  such  excessive  use,  and  should  be  pun- 
ished by  law  if  they  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community  by 
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reason  of  their  excessive  use,  wo  are  all  agreed.  That  men 
inclined  to  be  intemperate  may  be  strongly  and  beneficially 
influenced  by  the  example  of  total  abstinence  in  others,  when 
they  see  that  total  abstinence  is  enforced  by  the  individual  upon 
himself  as  an  act  of  self-denial,  for  its  benefit  as  an  example^ 
and  does  not  result  from  a  mere  lack  of  desire  to  drink,  or 
from  an  act  of  legislation  compelling  it,  cannot  be  doubted. 
But  it  is  not  the  province  of  law  to  undertake  to  satisfy  the 
heart  and  mi^^d  of  the  citizen  that  he  should  practise  temper- 
ance or  total  abstinence,  and  the  law  which  undertakes  to  com- 
pel total  abstinence  on  all  will  simply  curtail  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  many,  who  may  use  liquors  without  injury, 
while  it  will  fail  to  produce  the  moral  change  in  the  few  who 
cannot  use  them  without  injury,  sufiicient  to  induce  them  to 
abstain.  For  unless  that  moral  change  is  produced  they  will 
not  cease  to  make  the  excessive  u^e,  and  so  long  as  the  pro- 
hibitory law  itself  j)rovides  by  its  State  Agency  for  the  keeping 
of  vast  quantities  of  liquors,  men  with  strong  appetites  will  not 
&il  to  get  them  in  some  way. 

We  sum  up  in  three  propositions  pur  statement  of  the  defects 
in  the  theory  of  the  prohibitory  law : — 

1.  It  is  not  sinful  nor  hurtful  in  every  case  to  jise  every  kind 
of  alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wrpng 
in  every  case  to  sell  every  kind  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be  used 
as  beverages.  But  this  law  prohibits  every  sale  of  every  kind 
of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be  used  as  beverages. 

2.  It  is  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  determine  for  himself 
what  he  will  eat  and  drink.  A  law  prohibiting  him  from  drink- 
ing every  kind  of.  alcoholic  liquors,  universally  used  in  all 
countries  and  ages  as  a  beverage,  is  an  arbitrary  and  unreason* 
able  interference  with  his  rights,  and  is  not  justified  by  the  con- 
sideration that  some  men  may  abuse  their  rights,  and  may, 
therefore,  need  the  counsel  and  example  of  good  men  to  lead 
^hem  to  reform.  But  this  law  does,  in  theory,  prohibit  him 
from  drinking  every  kind  of  alcoholic  liquors,  since  it  prohibits 
every  sale  of  every  kind  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be  used  as 
a  beverage. 

8.  Finally,  if  the  use  should  be  totally  prohibited,  because  it 
is  either  sinful  or  hurtful  in  all  cases,  or  may  be  in  some  cases. 
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the  tise  should  be  punished.    But  this  law  punishes  the  sale, 
and  does  not  punish  the  use. 

II.  The  Practical  Results  of  the  Law. 

We  have  endearored  to  show  that  the  law  is  unsound  in 
theory.  We  come,  now,  to  consider  its  practical  workings; 
how  far  it  has  bcQn  or  can  be  executed ;  how  far  it  has  checked, 
or  is  likely  to  check,  intemperance ;  and  what  otlier  effects, 
good  or  bad,  it  has  produoed.  ^ 

In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  it  is  practi- 
cable to  prosecute  and  convict  open  violators  of  the  law,  though 
with  public  sentiment  in  most  of  tlie  cities  and  very  many  of 
the  towns  sustaining  those  who  sell,  whether  hotel-keepers, 
grocers  or  apothecaries,  this  is  not  always  possible.  Still,  as 
the  State  constabulary  has  been  almost  doubled  in  numbers, 
and  as  they  are  very  vigilant,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  will 
succeed  in  prosecuting  successfully  most  of  the  open  places. 

But  the  closing  of.  the  open  places  may  not  only  not  diminish 
the  number  of  sellers,  but  may  actually  increase  them.  The 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  though  of  course  to  some 
extent  conflicting,  tended  to  show  that  in  all  those  cities  or 
towns  where  the  prosecutions  against  open  places  had  been  the 
most  active,  an  extraordinary  number  of  secret  places  was 
started,  and  that  more  liquor  and  worse  liquor  were  drunk,  and 
that  more  intoxication  ensued.  According  to  the  report  of 
Deputy-Chief  of  Police  Savage,  (Appendix,  p.  238,)  tlie  whole 
number  of  places  in  Boston,  in  which  liquor  was  known  to  be 
sold,  was  1,500  in  1854,  and  1,515  in  1866.  The  number,  of 
drunken  persons  taken  up  by  the  police  in  1854  was  6,983, 
while  in  1866  it  was  15,542,  the  largest  number  taken  up 
during  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  city,  except  1861  and 
1863,  two  of  the  years  of  the  war,  when  the  numbers  were 
17,324  and  17,967,  respectively.  The  number  of  drunkards  in 
1866  exceeds  that  of  1865  by  1,657.  Again,  the  State  con- 
stabulary during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1867, 
made  more  efficient  prosecution  of  violations  of  the  law  than 
had  ever  been  made  in  the  city,  yet  the  number  of  drunken 
persons  taken  up  in  January  was  1,462,  and  in  February, 
1,570,  against  1,118  in  January,  1858,  and  1,059  in  February, 
1863,  the  war  year  referred  to,  when  the  largest  number  of 
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drunken  persons  was  taken  up.  If  the  number  of  cases  for 
1867  is  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  the  returns  for  January 
and  February^  it  will  amount  to  18,192. 

Rev.  James  A.  Healey,  pastor  of  a  very  large  Catholic 
church,  and  visiting  extensively  among  the  poorer  classes, 
says,  (p.  191,)  "  that  in  almost  every  house  they  have  liquor 
and  they  sell  to  those  in  the  house."  Mayor  Norcross  says 
that  ^'  drunkenness  increases."  Ex-Mayor  Lincoln  says  ^'  that 
tlie  sale  of  ardent  spirits  and  the  number  of  drunkards  have 
increased  faster  than  our  population  has  increased."  And 
without  attempting  to  give  the  names  even  of  the  numerous 
witnesses  who  testified  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  Boston,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  while  the  num- 
ber of  open  places  has  undoubtedly  somewhat  diminished,  all  of. 
the  principal  hotels,  grocers,  restaurants,  apothecaries  and 
wholesale  liquor-dealers  sell  openly,  an  immense  and  constantly 
increasing  number  of  secret  places  and  ^^  clubs "  has  been 
established,  drunkenness  has  increased  almost  in  a  direct  ratio 
with  the  *  closing  of  public  places,  and  there  is  now  more  of  it 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

In  Cambridge,  Prof.  Bowen  says,  (p.  814,)  ^^  it  is  as  easy  to 
buy  liquor  now  as  it  is  to  buy  bread,  and  it  can  be  had,  even 
at  a  greater  number  of  places." 

In  Lowell,  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Patch  says,  (p.  244,)  "  I  think  the 
sale  of  liquor  was  never  more  free  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe  that  every  dealer  sells  it  in  the  most  open  man- 
ner, as  much  they  please,  and  to  whom  they  please." 

In  Charlestown,  Judge  Warren,  formerly  mayor,  says,  (p. 
185,)  "  1  should  say  that  intemperance  did  not  diminish."  "  I 
understood  the  present  United  States  collector  to  say  that  two 
hundred  licenses  had  been  granted  in  Charlestown  the  present 
year," 

In  New  Bedford,  City  Marshal  Brownell  says,  (p.  836,)  the 
law  "  has  closed  up  the  places  of  public  sale."  "  I  think  that 
intemperance  or  drunkenness  is  just  about  the  same." 

In  Pall  River,  Ex-Mayor  Buffington  says,  (p.  839,)  "  most 
of  the  public  places  of  the  better  class  that  did  sell,  have  been 
forced,  some  of  them,  to  close,  and  in  the  winter,  when  the 
largest  amount  of  seizures  was  made,  the  arrests  for  drunkenr 
ness  were  the  largest  of  any  in  the  year." 
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In  Worcester,  Ex-Mayor  Lincoln  says,  (p.  850,)  the  law 
''has  not  substantially  suppressed  the  sale  of  Ifquor  nor 
diminished  the  cases  of  drunkenness/' 

In  Lynn,  Mayor  Usher  says,  (p.  666,)  *'  I  do  not  think  there 
is  -an  open  bar  in  the  city."  ''  There  are  said  to  be  secret  clubs 
where  they  buy  liquor  by  the  quantity  and  resort  to  drink  it." 

In  Springfield,-  the  Ber.  Mr.  Ide  says,  (p.  354,)  '^  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  about  as  open  as  the  doors  are." 

In  Pittsfield,  Judge  Page  says,  (p.  876,)  "  intemperance  has 
increased  faster  thjm  the  population." 

Upon  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  things 
throughout  the  State,  it  would  probably  appear  that  in  the 
small  towns  there  is  hardly  any  liquor  sold,  but  that  in  all  the 
•large  pities  and  towns  it  can  be  had  without  difficulty ;  that  in 
most  of  them  the  sales  are  open,  and  that  whenever  by 
peculiarly  vigorous  effofts  the  open  places  are  closed,  large 
numbers  of  secret  places  are  established  and  the  cases  of 
drunkenness  largely  increased.  The  mere  fact  that  the  law 
seeks  to  prevent  them  from  drinking,  rouses  the  determination 
to  drink  in  many ;  the  fact  that  the  place  is  secret  takes  away 
the  restraint  upon  them,  which  in  more  public  and  respectable 
places  would  keep  them  within  temperate  bounds.  The  fact 
that  the  business  is  contraband  and  liable  to  interruption,  and 
its  gains  hazardous,  tends  to  drive  honest  men  from  it  and  to 
leave  it  in  the  control  of  dishonest  men  who  will  not  scruple  to 
poison  the  community  with  vile  adulterations. 

Another  serious  result  in  the  operations  of  the  present  law 
is  the  immoral  business  practices  which  it  has  suggested  and 
sanctioned.  A  man  without  violating  any  law  may  purchase 
liquors  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  then  repudiate  the  debt. 
Though  the  liquors  as  articles  of  commerce  are  worth  to  him 
all  he  agreed  to  pay,  the  law  permits  him  to  hold  them  without 
making  payment.  Still  further,  a  man  may  put  all  his  property 
into  liquors  and  so  escape  the  payment  of  any  of  his  debts,  for 
his  liquors  cannot  be  attached,  as  the  officer  will  violate  the 
law  in  selling  them  upon  execution.  They  cannot  be  distrained 
for  his  taxes  even,  for  the  government  officer  is  liable  to  prose- 
cution if  he  sells.  These  attempts  to  outlaw  a  commercial 
article  whose  place  in  trade  has  been  undisputed  for  centuries, 
have  had  no  effect  in  preventing  honest  men  from  paying  their 
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debts,  but  they  have  held  out  temptations  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  by  swindlers.  It  is  unwortliy  of  the  good  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  her  laws  should  protect  and  encourage  a 
man  who  has  bought  mercbandisCi  without  violating  the  law, 
in  refusing  to  pay  the  price  thereof  to  the  seller.  It  is 
unworthy  of  the  State  that  dishonest  men  should  be  enabled  to 
escape  the  payment  of  their  debts  by  converting  their  property 
into  liquors.  It  is  not  less  unworthy  that  the  State  herself, 
should,  witliout  compensation,  seize  and  sell  for  her  own  benefit 
articles  of  inerchandise  which  the  citizen  has  bought  in 
violation  of  no  law. 


The  Committee  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  this 
prohibitory  law,  unsound  in  theory,  inconsistent  with  the 
traditional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  tempting  to  fraud 
and  protecting  those  who  commit  it,  in  many  communities  not 
enforced  because  of  thorough  disbelief  in  its  principles,  in  other 
communities,  when  enforced,  driving  the  liquor  traffic  into 
secret  places  and  so  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  and  other  crimes,  should  be  so  far 
modified  as  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  will  be  respected,  while> 
at  the  same  time,  the  general  peace  and  order  of  the  community 
will  be  better  promoted.  Let  the  law  cease  to  attempt  to 
interfere  arbitrarily  with  what  a  man  shall  drink,  while,  nev- 
er tlieless,  it  places  such  regulations  as  experience  has  shown 
to  be  necessary  over  the  persons  who  may  make  the  sale  and 
the  times  and  places  when  and  where  the  sales  shall  be  made. 
Let  it  be  regarded  as  a  fact  that  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
those  who  desire,  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  use  liquors  as  a  bever- 
age, has  always  been  met,  and  always  will  be  met,  by  men  who 
will  sell,  cither  under  the  law,  or  in  defiance  of  tfke  law,  and 
that  wise  legislation  should  recognize  and  act  upon  that  fact. 

The  Committee  have  not  undertaken  to  cure  all  the  evils 
arising  under  the  present  system;  but  the  Bill  which  they 
report  herewith  seeks  to  remedy  the  main  defects  in  the  theory 
and  operations  of  the  law.  It  does  not  repeal  any  provisions 
of  the  existing  statutes,  nor  change  any  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  law  is  enforced,  but  it  provides  for  two  classes  of  sales 
to  which  the  penalties  of  the  existing  statutes  shall  not  apply. 
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First.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  cider  or  beer, 
containing  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  (the  same  not 
being  intoxicating,)  provided  ho  records  his  intention  to  sell 
with  the  city  or  town  clerk  and  gives  the  officers  of  the  law 
opportunity,  at  any  time,  to  examine  his  premises  and  liquors. 

The  Committee  were  satisfied,  upon  the  evidence  before  them, 
that  it  was  a  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  the 
so-called  temperance  movement  to  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  cider  and  light  beer.  It  is  probably  possible  by  persistent 
application  for  a  man  to  take  enough  of  either  of  these  liquors 
to  become  intoxicated,  but  it  is  .contrary  to  all  experience  to  say 
that  the  ordinary  use  of  these  liquors  produces  intoxication. 
In  many  parts  of  the  State  cider  is  generally  manufactured  and 
used  as  a  beverage  4  in  other  parts  of  the  State  light  beers  are 
made  and  used  in  large  quantities,  and  the  law,  so  far  from 
prohibiting  either,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  interests  of  true 
temperance,  to  encourage  their  substitution  for  the  stronger 
and  more  dangerous  liquors. 

Second.  Licenses  may  be  granted  by  the  county  commission- 
ers in  any  city  or  town,  which  shall  not  otherwise  provide,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  local  authorities,  to  either  one  or  all 
ot  these  three  classes,  viz. :  — 

1.  Licensed  hotel-keepers  and  common  victuallers  to  sell  to 
their  guests,  the  liquor  to  be  drank  upon  the  premises. 

2.  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  to  sell,  in  proper  quantities, 
to*  persons  carrying  the  liquor  away  from  the  premises. 

3.  Druggists  and  apothecaries  to  sell  only  for  use  in  naedi- 
cine,  cooking  and  the  arts. 

Stringent  conditions  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  licenses,  pro- 
viding, among  other  things,  that  no  public  bar  shall  be  kept 
upon  the  premises,  that  no  sale  shall  be  made  on  the  Lord's 
Day  or  to  minors  or  intoxicated  or  othei-  unsuitable  persons, 
that  the  premises  and  liquors  shall  always  be  open  to  inspectioa 
by  State  and  municipal  officers,  and  that,  the  license  shall  be 
revoked  upon  breach  of  any  of  its  conditions.  It  is  believed 
that  the  law  is  so  strictly  guarded  that  while  it  will  enable 
cities  and  towns  to  permit  liquors  to  be  sold  w;ithin  their  limits, 
it  will  give  them  opportunity  and  power  to  enforce  rigid  obsorv* 
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anpe  of  tlie  terms  of  the  license.  The  Committee  do  not  claim 
that  the  principal  result  of  this  law  will  be  to  reduce  the  Quan- 
tity of  liquor  sold.  They  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  have  that 
effect  in  some  localities ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  the  quantity 
sold  will  always  depend  mainly  upoii  the  demand.  But  the 
law  will  put  the  sale  into  the  hands  of  respectable  and  honest 
men,  and  thereby  insure  a  better  quality  of  liquors,  and  prevent 
the  sale  of  the  poisonous  stuff  which  produces  most  of  the  pres- 
ent drunkenness.  The  law  will  be  sustained  by  the  moral  con- 
victions of  the  people,  because  it  will  no  longer  attempt,  though 
indirectly,  to  prohibit  them  absolutely  from  using  every  kind  of 
alcoholic  beverages.' 

Besides,  the  law  will  then  permit  regular  druggists  and  apoth- 
ecaries to  sell  liquors,  as  they  always  sold  them  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  prohibitory  statute,  without  requiring  them  to 
assume  the  office  and  duties  of  city  or  town  liquor  agent.  The 
testimony  presented  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  fully  satisfied 
the  Committee  that  this  modification  of  the  law  was  demanded 
by  common  sense  and  humanity.  It  should  never  happen 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  a  respectable  man  at  North  Bridgewater, 
that  a  regular  apothecary  should  be  prosecuted,  convicted  and 
punished  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  for  selling  alco- 
hol for  a  jeweller's  lamp,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  ordered  by  a 
physician  for  a  dying  woman,  after  the  town  liquor  agency  had 
been  applied  to  in  vain  for  it. 

The  Committee  earnestly  suggest  to  the  legislature,  as  the 
result  of  their  observation  during  the  present  investigation, 
that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  heed  and  answer  the  petitions 
which  have  come  to  us  from  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 
If  it  is  done  now,  and  in  the  manner  indicated  by  them,  they 
believe  that  the  State  will  then  have  a  law  upon^the  sale  of  liquors, 
more  strict  in  its  practical  operations  than  any  that  exists  now 
in  any  country  of  the  world ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizens  will  be  respected.  Unless  this  is 
done,  and  done  speedily,  there  is  every  indication  that  in  the 
popular  reaction  which  is  sure  to  follow  this  extreme  prohibi- 
tory legislation,  the  good  points  in  the  law  will  be  swept  away 
with  the  bad,  and  the  Commonwealth  obliged  to  begin  again  in 
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its  attempts  to  legislate  upou  the  sale  of  liquor.  As  good  citi- 
zens, whose  only  interest  is  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the 
State,  we  should  not  bo  deterred  by  prejudice  or  pride  of  opin- 
ion, or  the  mistaken  judgments  of  good  men,  from  reforming 
in  season  a  law  unsound  in  theory  and  bad  in  practice. 

R.  M.  MORSE,  Jb.,  Norfolk, 
H.  ALEXANDER,  Jr.,  Hampden, 
MOSES  A.  DOW,  Middlesex, 

On  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

HARVEY  JEWELL,  Boston, 
yrUL.  H.  P.  WRIGHT,  Lawrence, 
EDWARD  AVERY,  Braintree, 
ALVIN  G.  BARTLETT,  Roxbury, 
H.  A.  MADDEN,  Boston, 

On  ike  part  of  the  Bouse. 
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NUMBER  OP  HALE  FETI^ONERS  AND  REMONSTRANTS,  ARRANGED 

BY  COUNTIES. 
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C0UNTIB8. 

Total  Vote  m  188$, 
Ibr  QoTemor. 

FeUtloii«n. 

BuBOMtnnta. 

Berkshire, 

6,373 

2,180 

805 

Bristol,   • 

6,787 

2,205 

2,332 

Barnstable,     . 

2,361 

- 

505 

Essex,     . 

17,13rf 

2,477 

5,500 

Franklin, 

8,805 

453 

1,112 

Hampshire,     < 

4,104 

1,251 

437 

Hampden, 

6,101 

2,545 

686 

Middlesex, 

22,778 

7,056 

3,531 

Norfolk,  . 

11,250 

754 

1,036 

Plymouth, 

•    « 

6,770 

607 

1,610 

Soffolk,  . 

14,754 

11,885 

2,087 

Worcester, 

15,607 

2,100 

4,242 

Dukes,    . 

454 

- 

81 

Nantucket,     . 

870 

852 

- 

118,740 

84,063 

25,863 

t 
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<2lomm(mtoeaUi)  of  Massatfyxst^s, 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty- 

Seven. 


AN  ACT 

To  regulate   the   Sale   of  Spirituous  and  Intoxicating 

Liquors. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tiveSy  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  oj 
the  same,  as  follows : — 

1  Sect.  1.    The  county  commissioners  of  the  several 

2  counties,  in  the  several  towns  of  eaid  counties,  and 

3  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  several  cities,  in  their 

4  respective  cities,  may  grant  licenses  to  sell  wines,  ale, 

5  beer  and  other  spirituous  liquors : 

6  (1.)    To  licensed  inn-holders  and  common  victual- 

7  lers,  to  sell   the  same  to   their  guests   or  persons 

8  resorting  to  their  establishments  for  meals,  food  or 

9  lodging,  to  be  drank  on  their  premises. 

10  (2.)    To  such  number  of  persons  as  they  shall 

11  decide  the  convenience  of  their  respective  cities  or 

12  towns  require,  to  sell  such  liquors  at  wholesale  or 

13  retail,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  one  gallon,  except 
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14  in  case  when  such  liquors  are  commonly  sold  in  pack- 

15  ages  of  less  than  one  gallon,  and  in  such  case  in 

16  such  packages. 

17  (3.)    To  such  number  of  regular  apothecaries  and 

18  druggists  as  they  shall  decide  the  necessity  or  con- 

19  venience  of  their  several  cities   or  towns  requires ; 

20  such  apothecaries  and  druggists  to  have  power  and 

21  authority  to  sell  such  liquors  only  to  be  used  in  the 

22  arts  and  for  culinary  apd  medicinal  purposes. 

1  Sect.  2.    All  licenses  granted  under  the  authority 

2  of  this  act  shall  expire  on  the  first  day  of  May  in 

3  each  year,  and  may  be  granted  at  any  time  during  the 

4  year  for  the  remainder  thereof. 

1  Sect.  3.     No  license  shall  be  granted  in  any  year 

2  to  either  of  the  classes  of  persons  in  the  first  section 

3  mentioned  in  any  city  or  town  in  which  the  city 

4  council  of  said  city,  in  the  month  of  March  in  said 
6  year,  or  the  inhabitants  of  said  town  at  a  legal  meet- 

6  ing  thereof,  held  in  the  month  of  March  in  said  year, 

7  or  for  the  present  year  at  meetings  of  city  councils  or 

8  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  within  sixty  days  from 

9  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  have  passed  a  vote 

10  that  no  licenses  shall  be  granted,  or  that  licenses 

11  shall    be  granted   only  to  one    or    more    of   said 

12  classes  of  persons    in   said    section  mentioned,  in 

13  which    latter    case    licenses    may    be    granted    to 

14  persons  of  the  class  not  included  in  such  vote  of 

15  prohibition;    and  it  shall  be   lawful    for   the   city 

16  council  of  such  cities,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such 

17  towns,  at  legal  meetings  called  for  that  purpose,  to 

18  fix  a  sum,  which  shall  be  paid  by  either  of  the  classes 

.    4 
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19  of  persons  to  the  treasurer  of  said  city  or  town,  as 

20  the  case  may  be,  before  any  license  shall  be  delivered 

21  to  any  person ;  and  any  license  granted  to  any  one  of 

22  either  of  said  classes  of  persons  shall  be  delivered  by 

23  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  county  commissioners, 

24  only  on  payment  of  the  sum  fixed  by  such  city  or 

25  to^vn, 

1  Sect.  4.    No  license  shall  be  granted  to  any  per- 

2  son  by  the  county  commissioners  in  any  town,  unless 

3  the  person  applying  for  the  same  shall  be  recom- 

4  mended  as  a  suitable  person  to  receive  such  license, 
6  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  the  town 

6  in  which  he  resides  and  proposes  to  carry  on  his 

7  business ;  and  on  written  request  of  the  selectmen  of 

8  any  town  made  to  the  county  commissioners,  the  said 

9  commissioners   shall  forthwith    revoke  the    license 

10  granted  to  any  person,  upon  the  recommendation  of 

11  such  selectmen. 

1  Sect.  5.     All  licenses  granted  under  the  provisions 

2  of  this  act,  shall  be  upon  the  following  conditions,  to 

3  be  inserted  therein : — 

4  (1.)  That  the  licensee  shall  not  keep  or  maintain  a 
6  public  bar. 

6  (2.)  That  the  licensee  shall  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 

7  sell  or  give  away  to  any  person  whatever,  any  of  the 

8  liquors  prohibited  by  law  to  be  sold,  nor  any  cider, 

9  beer  or  malt  liquors,  except  in  the  case  of  a  licensed 

10  druggist  or  apothecary,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  sell 

11  such  liquors  only  in  cases  of  necessity  or  on  the  pre- 

12  scription  of  a  physician. 

13  (3.)  That  Ihe  license  shall  be  at  any  time  revocable 

14  by  the  authority  granting  the  same ;  or  by  any  court. 
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15  on  conviction  of  the  licensee  of  a  violation  of  the 

16  conditions  of  the  license. 

17  (4.)  That  the  licensee  will  at  all  times  permit  the 

18  liquors  so  kept  by  him  to  be  examined,  on  demand 

19  of  the  mayor  or  board  of  aldermen,  chief  of  police  or 

20  city  marshal  of  any  city,  or  by  any  police  officer  by  their 

21  direction,  or  by  the  constable  of  the  Commonwealth,  or 

22  any  of  his  deputies  by  his  direction,  or  by  the  select- 

23  men  of  any  town,  or  any  constable  by  their  direction, 

24  and  will  furnish,  when  required  by  any  of  the  persons 

25  named  as  aforesaid,  true  samples  of  any  and  all 

26  liquors  kept  by  him  for  examination  by  the  state 

27  assayer,  the  expense  of  such  assay  to  be  paid  by  such 

28  licensee ;  and  if  such  liquor  be  found  not  to  be  pure 

29  and  of  good  quality,  the  same  shall  be  liable  to  be 
80  seized  by  any  officer  upon  proper  complaint,  and  dis- 
31  posed  of  as  in  the  case  of  seizure  made  under  the 
S2,  provisions    of  chapter  eighty-six    of  the    General 

33  Statutes. 

34  (5.)  That  the  licensee  wiU  knowingly  sell  no  liquors 

35  to  any  minor,  nor  to  any  student  of  any  academy,  high 

36  school,  normal  school  or  college,  and  will  sell  to  no 

37  intoxicated  person,  and  will  not  sell  to  any  person 

38  whose  wife,  shall  have  notified  such  licensee  not  to 

39  sell  to  her  husband. 

40  (6.)  That  all  liquor  sold  shall  be  taken  and  carried 

41  away  at  one  time,  and  not  be  drank  upon  the  prem- 

42  ises  of  the  licensee,  except  in  cases  of  licensed  inn- 

43  keepers  and  victuallers. 

44  (7.)  That  the  licensee  shall  carry  on  his  business 
43  only  in  the  place  to  be  designated  particularly  in  his 

46  license  by  the  number  of  the  building  and  the  name 

47  of  the  street,  lane,  alley  or  other  place  where  he 

48  proposes  to  exetcise  his  employment. 
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1  Sect.  6.     On  complaint  of  any  person  on  oath 

2  before  a  trial  justice,  police  court,  or  the  municipal 

3  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  setting  forth  any  specific 

4  breach  or  breaches  of  his  license  by  any  person  licensed 

5  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  the  provisions 

6  of  section  twelve  of  the  eighty-sixth  chapter  of  the 

7  General  Statutes,  verified  by  oath,  the  justice  or  court 

8  shall  issue  a  citation   to   such  licensed  person  to 

9  appear  and  show  cause  why  his  license  should  not  be 

10  revoked ;  and  if,  upon  a  hearing  of  said  complaint,  it 

1 1  shall  appear  to  such  justice  or  court  that  the  defend- 

12  ant  has  broken  the  conditions  of  his  license  as  alleged 

13  in  said  complaint,  the  same  shall  be  declared  to  be 

14  revoked  and  annulled,  and  all  authority  under  the 

15  same  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  on  the  day  of 

16  the  service  of  such  citation  on  the  defendant;  but 

17  the  defendant  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal,  as  in 

18  case  of  defendants  in  criminal  proceedings ;  and  if, 

19  upon  final  hearing  of  the  said  complaint,  the  same 

20  shall  be  sustained,  the  license  shall  be  decreed  to  be 

21  annulled  and  revoked,  and  judgment  shall  be  entered 

22  against  the  defendant  for  the  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

23  and  he  shall  be  also  liable  to  complaint  or  indictment 

24  under  the  provisions  of  chapters  eighty-jsix  and  eighty- 

25  seven  of  the  General  Statutes  and  the  acts  in  addition 

26  thereto,  and  to  all  the  penalties  provided  in  the  same 

27  for  all  acts  done  by  him  after  service  upon  him  of  the 

28  citation  in  this  section  mentioned,  in  the  same  man- 

29  ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  his  license  had  been 

30  revoked  at  that  time,  and  the  fact  of  such  license  shall 

31  be  no  defence  as  to  any  act  done  after  the  service 

32  upon  him  of  such  citation. 
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1  Sect.  7.     It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who 

2  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 

3  manufacture  and  keep  for  sale  and  sell  cider,  and 

4  also  to  manufacture  and  keep  and  sell  beer  and  malt 

5  liquors  which  do  not  contain  more  than  three  per 

6  cent,  of  alcohol,  except  upon  the  Lord's  day«    Every 

7  person  except  persons  licensed  under  the  provisions 

8  of  this  act,  who  proposes  to  sell  cider  or  to  manufac- 

9  ture  or  sell  beer  and  malt  liquors,  as  provided  in  this 
10  section,  shall,  before  he  commences  such  manufacture 

.  11  or  sale,  file  with  the  dty  clerk  or  town  clerk  of  the 

12  place  where  he  proposes  to  manufacture  or  to  make 

13  such  sales,  a  written  notice  of  his  intention  so  to  do, 

14  setting  forth  his  name,  and  the  name  of  the  street,  lane 

15  or  alley,  with  the  number  of  the  building  if  the  build- 

16  ing  shall  be  numbered,  or  if  not  numbered,  such  a 

17  description  of  the  building  and  the  location  thereof 

18  as  shall  be  sufficient  with  reasonable  certainty  to  des- 

19  ignate  the  same,  where  he  proposes  to  carry  on  such 

20  business,  which  notice  shall    be    renewed    in    the 

21  month  of  April,  in  every  year.    All    such    notices 

22  shall  be  recorded  by  the  city  clerk  or  town  clerk,  in 

23  books  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  for 

24  such  notice  he  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

25  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  mayor  or  aldermen,  chief  of 

26  police  or  city  marshal,  or   any  constable  or  police 

27  officer  of  any  city,  the  selectmen  ^or  constables  or 

28  police  officers  of  any  town,  or  the  constable  of  the 

29  Commonweath  or  any  of  his  deputies,  to  enter  into 

30  any  such,  place  and  inspect  the  same  for  the  purpose 

31  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  such  persons 

32  conduct  their  business,  and  do  all  other  things  neces- 

33  sary  to  keep  order  therein,  and  to  examine  any  and 
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84  all  liquors  of  every  kind  there  found ;  and  on  demand 

85  made  by  any  such  officer  upon  any  person  found  in 

36  charge  of  such  place,  or  engaged  in  any  business 

37  therein,  true  samples  of  all  liquors  there  found  shall 

38  be  delivered  to  the  officer,  for  examination  and  assay 

39  by  the  state  assayer ;  and  if  such  officer  shall  have 

40  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  same  are  not  of  the 

41  kind  or  quality  of  liquors  mentioned  in  this  section, 

42  he  may  make  complaint  as  is  provided  in  cases  of 

43  seizure  in  chapter  eightynsix  of  the  General  Statutes ; 

44  and  if  upon  examination  and  assay  of  such  liquors, 

45  the  same  are  found  not  to  be  of  the  kind  or  quality 

46  described  in  this  section,  the  said  liquors  may  be  pro- 

47  ceeded  against  in  the  manner  provided  in  case  of 

48  seizures  in  the  provisions   of  chapter  eighty-six  of 

49  the  General  Statutes,  and  the  keeper  of  such  place 

50  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  provided  in  chapters 
61  eighty-six  and  eighty-seven  of  the  General  Statutes, 

52  and  the  acts  in  addition  to  the  same.    In  all  cases  of 

53  complaint  or  indictment  of  any  person  for  a  violation 

54  of  the  provisions  of  chapters  eighty-six  or   eighty- 

55  seven,  the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  defendant,  to 

56  show  that  he  has  given  the  required  notice  to  the 

57  city  clerk  or  town  clerk,  and  so  has  acquired  the 

58  right  to  sell  the  liquors  in  this  section  mentioned. 

1  Sect.  8.    Licensed  manufacturers  of  spirituous  or 

2  intoxicating  liquors,  in  addition  to  the  sales  author- 

3  ized  to  be  made  by  them  by  section  twelve  of  the 

4  eighty-sixth  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes,  may 
•6  sell  any  of  the  liquors  manufactured  by  them,  in 

6  quantities  not  less  than  thirty  gallons3  to  any  party 

7  licensed  as  is  herein  provided,  and  the  bond  to  be 
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8  given  by  such  manufacturer,  as  required  by  section 

9  thirteen  of  said  &ct,  shall  be  modified  accordingly. 

1  Sect.  9.    None  of  the  provisions  and  penalties  of 

2  existing  laws  against  the  sale,  or  the  keeping  for  sale, 

3  of  intoxicating  or  spirituous  liquors,  shall  apply  to 

4  parties,  or  their  business,  who  hold  licenses  under  this 

5  act  while  such  license  remains  in  full  force  and 

6  unr^oked,  and  while  the  parties  holding  the  same 

7  faithfully  comply  with  and  fully  perform  all  the  con- 

8  ditions  thereof,  except  as  provided  in  the  sixth  section 

9  of  this  act. 

1  Sect.  10.     The  places  of  business  and  liquors  kept 

2  therein  for  sale,  of  all  parties  receiving  licenses  under 

3  this  act,  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  inspection  by 

4  the  mayors  or  any  of  the  aldermen,  or  any  of  the 

5  police  officers  of  cities,  or  the  state  constable,  or  any 
.    6  of  his  deputies,  or  by  the  selectmen  of  towns,  or  by 

7  the   police  officers    or    constables    of   such  towns, 

8  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which 

9  such  licensed  parties   conduct  their   business;    and 

10  such  officers  shall  at  all  times  have  the  right  for 

11  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  enter  said  places  of  busi- 

12  uess,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  preserve  order 

13  therein,  and  secure  the  due  observance  of  the  law  by 

14  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  said  licensed  places. 

15  Any  resistance  or  obstruction  of  any  of  said  officers 

16  while  in  the  due  execution  of  the  poweris  herein  con- 

1 7  ferred,  by  the  proprietor  or  occupant  of  such  place  of 

18  business,  or  by  his   employees  or  servants  by  his 

19  direction,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  a  forfeiture  of 

20  the  license  held  by  such  proprietor  or  occupant. 
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1  Sect  1L     Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  any 

2  offences  heretofore  committed,  or  the  punishment  of 

3  the  same,  or  any  proceedings  now  pending. 
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MINORITY    REPORT. 


House  of  Representatives,  May  14, 1867. 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  were 
referred  the  Petitions  of  Alpheus  Hardy  and  others,  asking 
for  the  enactment  of  "  A  judicious  License  Law,  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors  in  the  Commonwealth,'^  and  to  whom  was  also  referred 
the  Petition  of  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Pharmacy,  for  an  alteration  of  ^^  the  present 
law,  in  such  way  that  the  apothecaries  may  be  able  to  con- 
duct their  business  in  a  legal  manner,''  and  to  whom  were 
also  referred  numerous  Remonstrances  against  the  passage  of 
a  license  law, — ^being  unable  to  agree  with* a  majority  of  the 
Committee  in  the  conclusions  which  they  have  reached, 
respectfully  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

We  propose  to  consider  the  petitions  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  others 
first,  and  that  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  afterwards.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  are  about  thirty-five  thousand  signers  to  the 
.  petitions  for  a  license  law. 

The  number  of  remonstrances  is  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy,  coming  from  at  least  two  hundred  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  from  nine  ^*  temperance  unions,"  each 
union  embracing  several  towns;  from  a  large  number  of 
churches  and  Sunday  schools ;  from  nine  Christian  conventions, 
held  in  difierent  parts  of  the  State ;  from  the  New  England 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference ;  from  several  associations  of 
Congregational  clergymen,  and  from  numerous  temperance 
organizations;  from  the  president  and  students  of  Williams 
College ;  from  the  faculty  and  students  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary ;    from  one  hundred  and  sixty;three    students  of 
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Amherst  College,  and  from  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
clergymen  of  Massachusetts. 

The  number  of  remonstrants  given,  is  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand.  There  are  several  remonstrances  from  socie- 
ties and  organizations  wherein  the  numbers  are  not  given.  It 
is  believed  that  the  number  represented  by  this  last  class  of 
remonstrances,  added  to  the  number  given,  would  make  the 
whole  number  of  remonstrants  not  less  than  eighty  thousand. 

The  subject-matter  of  these  petitions  is  not  new,  nor  are  the 
facts  and  arguoients  offered  in  support  of  them  novel. 

The  law  now  in  force  in  this  Commonwealth,  regulating  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  was  passed  in  the 
year  1855.  Numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year  since  that  time,  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
repeal  or  modify  this  law.  The  present  attempt  has  not  dif- 
fered from  those  which  have  preceded  it,  except,  perhaps,  there 
has  been  a  more  elaborate  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
evidence,  and  certainly  there  has  been  greater  learning,  ability 
and  eloquence  displayed  in  the  discussions  before  the  Commi^ 
tee.  But  the  essential  character  of  this  effort  to  induce  a 
change  in  the  existing  law,  does  not  differ  from  those  which 
have  heretofore  been  so  often  made  without  success.  The  sub- 
ject  to  which  these  petitions  relate  is  one  which  has,  for  many 
years,  occupied  the  public  attention.  It  is  one  with  which 
every  intelligent  citizen  is  familiar, — one  upon  which  he  has 
clear  and  well  settled  opinions, — founded  upon  evidence  so 
ample  and  substantial,  and  so  entirely  within  the  reach  of  all 
honest  inquirers  after  truth,  that  they  are  not  liSely  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  unsettled  by  the  half  resolved  and  disputed  theories 
of  scientific  speculators. 

To  those  who  know  that  the  prisons  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  poor-houses  and  hospitals,  have,  from  year  to  year  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  been  filled  with  the  victims  of 
intemperance,  the  speculations  of  the  scientific  schools  as  to 
whether  alcohol  is  respiratory  or  plastic  food,. or  indeed  food  at 
all,  seem  but  learned  trifles,  when  offered  as  the  basis  of  intelli- 
gent legislation.  It  has  appeared .  to  us  that  the  petitioners, 
while  pursuing  these  lines  of  inquiry  into  the  regions  of  curious 
and  recondite  scientific  discoveries  or  guesses,  have  quite  mis- 
apprehended and  misstated  the  grounds  on  which  all  laws  upon 
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the  subject  under  consideration  are  and  should  be  founded. 
The  late  most  distinguished  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  a  case  which  arose  under  the  first  Maine 
Law,  as  it  was  called,  passed  in  this  State  in  the  jear  1852, 
said :  ^^  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  competent  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  declare  the  possession  of  certain  articles  of  property, 
either  absolutel/,  or  when  held  in  particular  places  and  under 
particular  circumstances,, to  be  unlawful,  because  they  would  be 
injurious^  dangerous^  or  noxious ;  and  by  due  process  of  law, 
to  provide  both  for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  offender,  by  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty, by  the  removal,  sale  or  destruction  of  the  noxious 
articles/' 

In  another  case  arising  under  an  earlier  statute,  upon  this 
same  general  subject,  the  same  eminent  judge  said :  <^  The  court 
rests  its  decision  upon  the  proposition  that  to  promote  the 
peacej  order  and  security  of  the  community,  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  vice,  riot,  pauperism,  and  the  temptation  to  crime," 
government  has  the  right  to  regulate  and  control  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquor  or  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  sold. 

The  late  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  giving  his  opinion  in  what  are  called  the  license 
cases,  (5  Howard,  504,)  says :  ^'  Every  State  may  regulate  its  own 
internal  traffic,  according  to  its  own  judgment,  and  upon  its 
own  views  of  the  interest  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  Al- 
though a  State  is  bound  to  receive  and  to  permit  the  sale  by 
the  importer  of  any  article  of  merchandise  which  Congress 
authorizes  to  be  imported,  it  is  not  bound  to  furnish  a  market 
for  it^  nor  to  abstain  from  the  passage  of  any  law  which  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  advisable  to  guard  the  health  or  morals  of 
its  citizens,  although  such  law  may  discourage  importations,  or 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  importer,  or  lessen  the  revenue  of 
the  general  government.  And  if  any  State  deems  the  retail 
and  internal  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  injurious  to  its  citizens  and 
calculated  to  produce  idlenessy  vice  or  debamchery^  I  see  nothing 
in  the  constitutiou  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  it  from  reg- 
ulating and  restraining  the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it 
altogether." 

Justice  McLean  in  the  same  cases  says ;  ^^  If  the  foreign 
article  (spirits)  be  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  com- 
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munity,  a  State  may,  in  the  exercise  of  that  great -and  conser- 
vative  police  power  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity^ 
prohibit  the  sale  of  it.^! 

Justice  Qrier,  in  the  same  cases,  says :  "  The  true  question 
presented  by  these  cases  is  whether  the  States  have  a  riglit  to 
prohibit  the  sale  and  consumption  of  an  article  of  commerce 
which  they  belioTe  to  be  pernicious  in  its  effects  and  the  cause 
of  disease^  pauperism  and  crime.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  justifying  the  State  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion, to  array  the  appalling  statistics  of  misery,  pauperism  and 
crime  which  have  their  origin  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  police  power  which  is  exclusively  in  the  State,  is 
alone  competent  to  the  correction  of  these  great  evils,  and  all 
measures  of  restraint  or  prohibition  necessary  to  effectthe  pur- 
pose are  within  the  scope  of  that  authority ;  and  if  a  loss  of 
revenue  should  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  a  diminished 
consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  she  will  be  the  gainer  a  thousand 
fold  in  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people." 

These  practical  expositions  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  gov- 
ernment, given  under  the  high  responsibility  of  official  trust, 
by  those  whose  life-long  business  it  has  been  to  study  and 
expound  the  constitution  and  laws  uhder  which  we  live,  and  are 
now  acting,  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  fordible  manner  the  true 
grounds  on  which  the  system  of  laws  we  are  considering  rests. 
And  they  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the  opinions  expressed 
by  several  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Committee  to 
declare,  with  but  little  apparent  reflection  upon  the  subject,  that 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  an  unau- 
thorized exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  government,  and 
an  unjust  infringement  of  private  rights.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  opinions  from  which  the  foregoing  citations  are 
made,  were  given  in  exposition  and  illustration  of  the  relative 
powero  and  duties  of  the  general  and  State  governments.  But 
they  also  unequivocally  show,  that  the  States  have  the  power, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  great  conservative  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  pass  laws  restraining  or  wholly  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
"  articles  of  commerce  "  which  are  found  to  be  productive  of 
irreparable  injury  to  the  community.  And  if  there  is  a  bene- 
ficial and  an  injurious  use  which  may  be  made  of  such  articles, 
then  beyond  all  controversy  the  State  may  permit  the  first  and 
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prohibit  the  latter.  And  it  would  be  as  clearly  a  yiolation  of 
all  moral  duty  on  the  part  of  government  to  license,  and  thus 
legalize  the  injurious  use,  as  it  would  be  a  wanton  and  despotic 
exercise  of  power  to  forbid  the  beneficial*  use,  if  the  one  can  be 
separated  from  the  other.  And  it  is  upon  this  precise  distinc* 
tion  that  the  system  of  laws  under  discussion  is  founded.  In 
this  connection,  and  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  witnesses 
to  whom  allusion  has  just  been  made^  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  the  language  of  Rer.  Dr.  Ghanning  when  discoursing 
upon  the  rights  of  government  in  relation  to  this  class  of 
laws : — "  Tills  is  a  case  which  stands  by  itself,  which  can  be 
confounded  with  no  other,  and  on  which  government  from  its 
very  nature  and  end  is  particularly  bound  to  act.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  great  end  of  government,  its.  highest  func- 
tion, is  not  to  make  roiBids,  grant  charters,  originate  improve- 
ments, but  to  prevent  or  redress  crimes  against  individual 
rights  and  social  order.  For  this  end  it  ordains  a  criminal 
code.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  crimes 
which  government  is  instituted  to  prevent  and  redress,  have 
their  origin  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  if  our  poor-houses, 
work-houses,  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  tenanted  in  great 
degree  by  those  whose  first  and  chief  impulse  to  crime  came 
from  the  distillery  and  the  dram-shop,  if  murder  and  theft,  the 
most  fearful  outrages  on  property  and  life,  are  most  frequently 
the  issues  and  consummation  of  intemperance,  is  not  govern- 
ment bound  to  restrain  by  legislation  the  vending  of  the 
stimulus  to  these  terrible  social  wrongs  ?  " 

Having  thus  exhibited  the  principle  on  which  the  laws  in 
question  are  based,  and  that  they  are  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  twofold  government  (State  and  Federal,)  under 
which  we  live,  let  us  next  inquire  what  modifications  or 
changes  are  sought  for  by  the  petitioners.  At  the  close  of  their 
evidence,  their  counsel  submitted  the  following  propositions  as 
embodying  the  essential  principles  of  such  a  license  law  as  they 
would  have  the  legislature  adopt  :^— 

^  1.  That  die  several  muDicipalities  of  the  Commonwealth  be  allowed 
by  law  to  permit  the  retail  sale,  under  municipal  regulation,  and  subject 
also  to  police  regulation  by  the  Commonwealth,  of  spirituous  and  fei'- 
mented  liquors,  by  tavernera,  victuallers,  grocers  and  apothecaries; 
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licenses  being  granted,  in  such  numbers  and  to  snch  persons  as  the 
public  convenience  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  municipality,  require. 

^  2.  All  licensed  places^  shall  be  subject  to  police  visitation,  and  the 
liquors  kept  for  sale  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  under  superintendence 
of  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor ;  such  regula- 
tions being  enacted  by  law  relative  thereto  as  will  best  promote  the 
purity  of  the  liquors  offered  for  sale,  and  guard  the  people  against 
imposition  by  adulteration  or  otherwise. 

^  3.  Xhe  existing  provisions  of  law  which  forbid  the  manufacture  of 
cider  and  its  sale  by  the  manufacturer,  and  those  also  which  forbid  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  at  wholesale  (or  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  gallons  in  each  package,)  and  those  which 
forbid  their  manufacture  to  be  sold  according  to  law,  should  be  repealed. 

^4.  The  provisions  of  the  existing  statutes  shall  remain  in  force 
against  all  persons  manufacturing  or  selling  contrary  to  law,  whether 
without  license  or  in  violation  of  their  license." 

They  complain  that  the  present  prohibitory  law,  as  it  is 
called,  is  too  restrictive,  that  it  transcends  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  government  and  invades  the  rights  of  the  citizen.  And  they 
affirm  that  it  cannot  be  enforced  or  executed  as  it  now  stands. 

The  law,  against  which  these  grave  charges  are  made,  though 
called  prohibitory,  is^  in  fact  a  law  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  authorizes  the  manufacture 
of  these  liquors  and  their  sale  by  the  manufacturer  in  quanti- 
ties not  less  than  thirty  gallons,  to  be  exported  or  to  be  used  in 
the  arts  or  for  mechanical  and  chemical  purposes  in  this  State. 

It  allows  their  sale  by  duly  appointed  agents  in  every  town 
and  city  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  used  in  the  arts  or  for 
mechanical,  medicinal  and  chemical  purposes. 

A  chemist,  artist  or  manufacturer  in  whose  trade  they  may 
be  necessary,  may  keep  at  his  place  of  business  spirituous 
liquors  for  use  in  such  art  or  trade,  and  any  person  may  man- 
ufacture or  sell  cider  in  any  quantity  for  other  purposes  than 
that  of  a  beverage. 

The  importer  of  liquors  of  foreign  production  may  sell  the 
same  in  original  packages. 

And  imder  the  provisions  of  this  law  every  respectable  drtig- 
gist  and  apothecary  in  the  Commonwealth  can  be  appointed  an 
agent  with  authority  to  sell  the  liquors  named,  for  all  the  legal 
purposes  above  enumerated. 
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And  &e  law  farther  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com* 
missioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supply  all  these  agencies. 
And  all  liquors  kept  for  sale  by  him,  shall  be  analyzed  by  one 
of  the  State  assayers,  and  no  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors 
are  to  be  sold  by  him  except  such  as  one  of  said  assayers  in 
writing  certifies  to  be  pure.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  law, 
almost  universally  spoken  of  as  prohibitory,  is  one  of  regula- 
tion, and  contains  the  most  ample  and  elaborate  provisions  for 
the  supply  and  distribution  of  spirituous  liquors  to  every  part 
of  the  Commonwealth,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  science 
has  demonstrated,  or  the  public  welfare  shown,  that  these  arti- 
cles of  commerce  can  be  safely  and  usefully  employed.  The 
provisions  of  this  law  permitting  the  manufacture  of  these 
liquors  for  exportation  has  been  commented  upon  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  upon  which  the  law  is  founded.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  any  fair-minded  man  that  this 
criticism  is  unsupported  by  any  just  view  of  the  subject.  As 
has  been  shown,  the  law  recognizes  a  great  variety  of  uses  to 
which  spirituous  liquors  may  be  properly  devoted.  And  it  is 
no  more  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  law,  to  allow  these 
articles  to  be  manufactured  for  exportation  to  other  States  or 
countries,  where  they  may  be  used  in  Uie  arts,  than  to  permit 
them  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  for  those  purposes  within 
this  State.  If  after  they  reach  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  they 
should  be  employed  for  injurious  rather  than  useful  purposes, 
that  is  a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  power  or  control  of  Massa- 
chusetts law — ^that  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  consumption  of  these  articles  takes  place.  Again,  it 
is  said  this  law  trenches  upon  or  invades  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  law  forbids  and  restrains  men  from 
doing  some  things  they  might  do  were  no  such  law  in  existence, 
then  the  charge  is  well  founded.  If  it  means  more  than  this, 
then  it  affirms  of  this  law  only  that  which  is  true  of  every  penal 
statute  forbidding  an  act  which,  without  the  law,  might  be 
legal ;  as,  for  instance,  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  this  Commonwealth  and  many  other  similar  statutes 
which  might  be  named.  But  precisely  the  same  charge  can  be 
made  against  the  law  which  the  petitioners  ask  the  legislature 
to  pass.  For  under  the  most  liberal  administration  of  that  law 
not  more  than  one  man  in  a  thousand  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
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license,  and  the  petitioners  ask  that  <^  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  statutes  shall  remain  in  force  against  all  persons  man- 
ufacturing or  selling  contrary  to  law,  whether  without  license 
or  in  violation  of  their  license."  And  more  than  this,  by  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  law  each  city  and  town  is  to  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  permit  the  sale  of  these  . 
'^  articles  of  commerce  "  within  its  own  territorial  limits.  Now 
if  it  is  an  unauthorized  assumption  of  power,  and  an  unjust 
interference  with  the  rights,  either  of  the  seller  or  buyer  or 
both,  for  a  majority  of  tjie  people  of  the  Oommonwealth  to 
declare  by  a  single  and  direct  act  of  their  legislature,  that 
intoxicating  liquor  shall  not  be  sold  in  this  State  to  be  used  as 
a  beverage,  how  is  it  any  the  less  so,  for  that  same  majority  to 
establish  the  same  prohibitory  rule  or  law,  by  voting  directly 
.upon  the  question  in  the  several  municipalities  of  the  Oommon- 
wealth, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  proposed  by  the 
petitioners  ?  And  if  it  is  an  act  of  oppression — an  interference 
with  private  rights,  for  the  majority  to  establish  such  a  law  for 
all  the  towns,  it  would  be  equally  oppressive  for  majorities  in 
half  or  one-quarter  of  the  towns  to  establish  it  as  a  rule  of  action 
for  all  the  citizens  of  such  towns  as  should  adopt  the  law.  The 
objection  we  are  now  considering  originates,  as  before  stated, 
in  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  theory  upon  which  tiiis  class 
of  laws  is  founded — ^founded,  as  we  affirm,  on  "  that  great  con- 
servative police  power  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  every  Stated' 

Society  and  the  State  have  the  right  to  protect  themselves 
against  great  and  overwhelming  evils ;  and  if  to  prevent  these  evils 
it  becomes  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  bev- 
erages, the  use  of  which  is  the  known  cause  of  such  evils,  even 
if  the  prohibition  results  in  depriving  the  individual  citizen  of 
the  power  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  buy  and  use  those  arti- 
cles, that  is  a  deprivation  to  which  it  is  his  duty  to  submit,  and 
he  cannot  call  upon  the  State  or  the  whole  society  to  forego  the 
execution  of  its  great  right  of  self-preservation  or  its  duty  "  to 
prevent  and  redress  crimes  against  individuals." 

Again  it  is  urged,  as  if  it  were  a  valid  objection  against  the 
law  or  system  of  laws  we  are  now  considering,  that  men  can- 
not be  made  moral  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature.  That  is  true, 
but  then  it  is  clearly  within  the  legitimate  scope  and  duty  of 
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legislation  to  guard  against  the  corruption  of  morals.  Men 
are  not  made  rich  by  Act  of  Congress  or  Parliament,  but  it  is 
within  the  acknowledged  province  of  legislation,  to  prevent  the 
causes  of  poverty,  and  to  make  it  impossible  or  at  least  unlaw- 
ful for  any  class  of  citizens  to  pursue  courses  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness, which  cast  heavy  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  State,  and 
to  that  extent  impoverish  and  hinder  honest  industry  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth.  If  men  cannot  be  made  moral  and  good 
by  legislation,  the  legislature  has  at  least  the  power  and  the 
right  to  forbid  and  punish  a  traffic  which  uniformly  makes  men 
criminal  and  vicious.  And  it  is  on  this  groinid  that  the  law 
forbids  and  punishes  with  heavy  penalties,  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  beverages.  It  is  not  simply  because  alcohol 
is  a  poison,  or  that  its  use  as  a  beverage  is  an  immorality,  that 
the  traffic  in  it  is  forbidden  for  such  purpose,  but  for  the  reason 
that  that  traffic,  resulting  in  that  use,  produces  a  vast  amount 
of  crime,  poverty,  disease  and  general  demoralization,  followed 
by  what  would  be  otherwise  unnecessary  taxation  to  support  the 
pauperism  thus  created,  and  to  protect  society  from  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  crime  thus  occasioned. 

It  is  not  from  the  employment  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the 
arts,  but  from  their  use  as  a  beverage,  that  the  evils  complained 
of  result ;  and  the  difference  between  the  existing  law  and  the 
one  asked  for  by  these  petitioners,  is  just  the  di£brence  between 
good  and  evil,  unless  <^  the  appalling  statistics  of  intemperance," 
gathered  from  numberless  sources  and  over  the  widest  fields  of 
observation,  are  altogether  at  fault.  The  law,  as  it  now  is, 
permits  and  authorizes  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
liquors  for  all  useful  purposes ;  the  license  law  asked  for  would 
not  only  do  this,  but  would  legalize  their  sale  for  a  purpose 
which,  by  an  inevitable  and  uniform  practice  leads  to  the 
disastrous  consequences  which  have  been  enumerated. 

That  the  common  and  intemperate  use  of  these  liquors  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  crime  and  poverty,  and  consequent  unjust 
taxation  upon  honest  industry,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  intel- 
ligent man  who  will  bestow  upon  the  question  an  impartial 
inquiry.  We  shall  cite  only  a  few  of  the  many  thousand  wit- 
nesses that  might  be  called  to  the  stand  upon  this  subject. 
The  following  are  the  declarations  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  able  judges  of  the  English  courts : — 
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Judge  CoLEBiDGK :  ^  There  is  scarcely  a  crime  comes  before  me 
that  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  caused  by  strong  drink." 

Judge  GuERNET :  "  Every  crime  has  its  origin,  more  or  less,  in 
drunkenness." 

Judge  Patterson  :  "If  it  were  not  for  this  drinking  you  (the  jury) 
and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do." 

Judge  Alderson  :  "  Drunkenness  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  crime ; 
and  if  it  could  be  removed  the  assizes  of  the  country  would  be  rendered 
mere  nullities." 

Judge  WiGHTMAN :  « I  find  in  my  calendar  that  comes  before  me, 
one  unfailing  source,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  most  of  the  crimes 
that  are  committed— intemperance." 

To  this  testimony  of  the  English  judges  might  be  added  that 
of  the  judges  of  every  criminal  court  in  America,  and  that  of 
every  public  prosecuting  officer.  And  no  amount  of  decla- 
mation, no  amount  of  ingenious  speculation,  can  reverse  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  that  intemperance,  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  the  great  and  abounding  cause 
of  a  large  share  of  all  the  crimes  committed  in  every  civilized 
country  on  the  face  bf  the  globe. 

Our  own  Board  of  State  Charities,  in  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  1866,  speaking  of  the  criminals  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  prisons  of  the  Commonwealth  during  that  year,  use 
the  following  language : — 

"  The  nativity  of  3,007  prisoners,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth 
was  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  number  whose  parents  were  both  Ameri- 
cans, was  but  2,589,  considerably  less  than  one-fourth.  Seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-three,  or  about  two-thirds,  are  set  down  as 
intemperate,  hut  this  number  is  known  to  he  too  small.  Probably  more 
than  eighty  per  cent,  come  within  this  class.  Intemperance  heing 
the  chief  occasion  ofcrime,  as  it  is  of  Pauperism,  and  (in  a  less  degree,) 
of  insanity.'* 

Judge  Sanger,  called  by  the  petitioners,  and  who,  as  judge 
and  district-attorney,  has  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  was  asked  if  he  had  any  opinion  whether  the 
burden  of  taxation  is  increased  by  the  present  drinking  usages  7 
To  which  he  answered: — 
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« I  have  no  doubt  it  is  largely.*' 

^How  mach  wonld  it  be,  in  joar  opiDion,  io  this  Commonwealth?  '* 
^  I  could  not  give  the  peroentage.    I  think  a  large  portion  of  the 
criminal  costs  of  the  Coounonwealth  are  from  that  cause.     There  are 
very  few  cases  into  which  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  more  or 
less  enter,'' 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Evans,  a  member  of  the  executivo  council, 
made  a  most  valuable  statement  before  the  Committee  upon 
the  subject  now  under  consideration,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary  :-— 

For  support  of  inmates  of  twenty  institutions  for  town 

paapers  and  for  prisons,  annually,     •        •        •        •  $1,500,000  00 
Ten  per  cent,  upon  cost  of  construction  of  twenty  institu- 
tions,         236,072  00 

Ten  per  cent,  upon  valuation  of  town  almshouses, .        .  172,598  00 

Ten  per  cent  on  costs  of  prisons  and  houses  of  correction,  150,000  00 
Five  per  cent,  on  costs  of  court  houses,  (allowing  half 
the  use  to  be  for  other  purposes  than  those  connected 

with  the  admixiistration  of  criminal  law,)   •        •        .  45,000  00 

Private  organized  charities, 1,000,000  00 

Private  unorganized  charities,  (estimated,)    .        •        •  1,000,000  00 

Criminal  costs  above  receipts  or  fines,  .        .        •        •  133,000  00 

Total, $4,237,000  00 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  statement  of  the  percentage 
of  crime  and  pauperism  occasioned  by  intemperance,  and  some 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  annual  costs  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
that  traflSc,  which  it  is  now  seriously  urged  upon  the  legislature 
to  legalize  and  license.  And  in  view  of  these  startling  statistics, 
it  is  not  strange  that  one  of  the  most  intelligent  witnesses  called 
by  the  p.etitioners,  Ex-Governor  Washburn,  should  feel  com- 
pelled to  admit,  as  he  did  in  his  elaborate  statement  to  the 
Committee,  '*I  do  consider  the  selling  of  liquors  under 
licenses  to  be  a  moral  evil/'  And  in  another  part  of  his  tes- 
timony, he  said,  if  **  I  could  prohibit  the  sale  of  these  liquors  as  a 
beverage  I  would,"  and  "  if  I  could  enforce  the  present  prohib- 
itory law  I  would ; "  showing  that  he,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  and  once  the  governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  judge  in  one  of  its  courts,  and  now 
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a  professor  and  teacher  of  law  in  the  leading  uniyersity  of  the 
country,  entertains  none  of  those  crade  and  half-formed  opin- 
ions as  to  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
government  as  would  make  it  an  unauthorized  act  on  the  part 
of  government  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  is  due  to  this  witness  to  say,  that  he  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  less  evil  to  license  the  sale  rather 
than  to  suffer  the  traffic  to  go  on  as  he  understood  it  to  be  con- 
ducted at  present  That  is,  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
evil  might  be  restrained  and  limited  by  licensing  it.  In  other 
words,  a  vice  or  an  evil  is  to  be  rendered  less  by  throwing  over 
it  the  protection  and  respectability  which  come  from  govern- 
mental sanction  and  authority.  Herein  lies  the  fallacy  of  the 
whole  license  system.  Por  since  it  has  been  declared  by  an 
elder  and  higher  law  than  any  merely  human  enactment,  that 
it  shall  never  be  lawful  for  individuals  to  do  evilthat  good  may 
come,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  an  aggregation  or  society  of 
men,  acting  under  and  through  the  forms  of  self-constituted 
government,  can  rightfully  grant  to  any  of  their  number  licenses 
or  indulgences  for  the  doing  of  evil.  It  was  not  in  the  days  of  its 
greatest  usefulness  and  purity,  that  a  jchurch,  which  has  exer- 
cised a  controlling  influence  over  more  than  half  the  nations 
of  Christendom,  shocked  and  disgusted  tho  moral  sensibilities 
of  mankind  by  the  sale  of  its  indulgences,  but  it  was  when  it 
had  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  venality  and  depravity. 

But  it  is  said  by  the  petitioners  that  the  existing  statute  can- 
not be  enforced,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  repealed  or 
modified.  Upon  this  subject  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  own 
witnesses,  most  competent  to  speak  upon  this  point,  ought  to  be 
conclusive  against  them.  Judge  Sanger,  district-attorney  for 
Suffolk  County,  and  who  as  judge  and  prosecuting  officer,  has 
long  been  familiar  with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
in  that  county  as  well  as  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  testified 
before  the  Committee  that  this  law  can  be  enforced  in  Boston — 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  And  certainly  if  it  can  be 
executed  in  Boston  there  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  its 
enforcement  in  every  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Hon. 
E.  B.  Gillette,  for  many  years  district-attorney  for  the  western 
district,  called  as  a  witness  by  the  petitioners,  testified  that, 
with  tho  right  of  challenge  given  to  the  government  as  it  is  now 
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possessed  by  the  defendant,  this  law  can  be  enforced  with  all 
other  penal  statutes.  And  the  testimony  of  the  present  efficient 
State  constable  and  that  of  his  predecessor  in  office,  reinforced 
by  what  is  known  of  their  yigoroas  and  efibctnal  enforcement 
of  this  as  well  as  otiier  penal  statutes,  demonstrate  the  ground- 
lesaiess  of  this  objection  that  the  law  cannot  be  executed. 

The  following  is  the  siatement  of  Colonel  William  S.  King, 
the  first  constable  of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  testimony  is  all  the  more  emphatic  and  valuable  when  it  is 
known  that  Colonel  King  was  not  a  particular  friend  of  the 
prohibitory  law.    He  says  :— 

^  When  I  entered  opoo  the  duties  of  the  office  (State  constable,)  to  . 
wbi^h,  on  my  retom  from  military  service^  I  firand  myself  appointed,  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  I  did  not  feel  hopeful  of  saocess  in  enforcing 
these  laws.  Without  having  given  the  subject  much  consideration,  I 
had  unconsciously  been  influenced  by  the  common  cry,  '  Oh,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  enforce  these  laws  in  opposition  to  public  sentiment' 
And  what  is  called  the  prohibitory  law  I  declined  even  to  attempt  to 
enforce.  I  had  not  been  long  in  office,  however,  before  I  became  con- 
Tinced  that  the  sufficient  reason  why  the  law  had  not  been  enforced  was 
that  no  real  effort  had  ever  been  made  in  that  direction.  And  I  now 
distinctly  state  that,  in  my  judgment,  by  earnest,  persevering,  hopeful 
effort,  with  the  requisite  authority  and  means,  not  only  this  law,  hut  any 
and  every  other  law  upon  the  statute  book  of  Massachusetts^  can  be 
thoroughly  enforced ;  and  if  I  had  found  it  convenient  to  retain  my 
position,  with  the  means  even  then  under  my  control,  and  with  a  final 
decision  upon  the  legal  questions  in  dispute,  I  would  have  staked  my 
reputation  with  my  fellow-citizens  upon  the  result" 

All  the  legal  questions  referred  to  by  Colonel  King  have  been 
finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  law  by  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunals of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States.  The  State 
constabulary  has  been  largely  increased  during  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  all  that  is  now  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  enforcing  this,  like  every  other  penal  statute, 
upon  all  known  ofienders,  is  an  honest  and  faithful  co-operation 
hj  the  local  police  of  towns  and  cities  with  the  State  police,  as 
tbey  are  required  to  do  by  existing  statutes. 

1o  admit  for  a  single  moment  that  the  State  cannot  execute 
its  laws  would  be  a  ccmfession  of  weakness  unworthy  of  a  great 
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and  powerful  Oommonwealth,  and  would  be  a  pasillaDimoos 
surrender  of  the  authority  of  government  to  the  power  of  the 
Ticious  and  lawless.  And  to  strike  a  law  from  the  statute  book 
on  such  a  plea  would  deprive  the  remaining  statutes  of  all  dig- 
nity and  of  all  moral  force;  they  would  remain  only  as  a 
monument  of  the  weakness  of  government  and  the  indulgence 
of  the  criminal  classes,  who  should  forbear  to  demand  their 
repeal. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  notice  more  particularly  than  we 
have  heretdfore  done,  though  briefly,  the  two  principal  grounds 
on  which  the  petitioners  base  their  prayer  for  a  license  law. 

First.  They  claim  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  a  good  and 
not  an  evil — ^that  they  are  food,  or  act  as  a  substitute  for  food — 
that  when  taken  in  moderation  they  sustain  and  nourish- instead 
of  impairing  and  destroying  the  animal  economy.  This,  as  one 
of  the  many  debated  and  debatable  questions  of  science  and  medi- 
cine, wo  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss,  but  shall  merely  submit 
the  latest,  and  as  we  believe,  the  most  reliable  conclusions 
of  science  upon  this  subject,  as  expressed  by  the  most  eminent 
chemists  and  physicians. 

1.  That  alcohol  is  not  food ;  being  simply  a  stimulant  of  the 
nervous  system,  its  use  is  hurtful  to  the  body  of  a  healthy  man. 

2.  That  if  its  use  be  of  service,  it  is  so  only  to  man  in  an 
abnormal  condition. 

8.  That  ordinary  social  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  for 
society's  sake,  is  medically  speaking,  a  very  unphysiological 
and  prejudicial  proceeding. 

4.  That  this  use  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  is  often 
noxious ;  it  should  always  be  restrained ;  it  should  never  be 
tolerated  except  in  exceptional  cases. 

It  is  not  denied  that  conclusions  differing  from  the  foregoing 
have  been  announced  by  other  eminent  scientific  and  medical 
authorities.  But  suppose  we  should  admit,  which  however  we 
are  not  prepared  to  do,  that  these  conflicting  authorities  in 
science  and  medicine. as  to  the  dietetic  character  and  value  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  are  so  equally  balanced  that  we  are  unable 
to  determine  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  we  are  then  thrown 
back  upon  the  common  and  safer  and  more  reliable  sources  of 
information  to  guide  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  practical  duties 
as  legislators.    And  here  we  find  the  evidence  overwhelming, 
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and  all  leading  iaevitably  to  the  same 'conclusions.  So  that  if 
the  dietetic  value  of  these  liquors  were  ^uch  greater  than  it 
is  claihied  to  be,  still,  in  view  of  the  ^^  appalling  statistics  of 
intemperance,"  it  would  be  the  duty  of  goyernment  to  interfere 
and  inhibit  a  traffic,  which,  unless  all  history  is  false,  results 
invariably  in  consequences  so  disastrous  to  tiie  peace,  order, 
morals,  health  and  highest  prosperity  of  society. 

Second.  Another  ground  on  which  it  is  claimed  the  prayer  <^ 
the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  is,  that  a  license  law  would 
regulate  and  diminish  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
And  this  view  of  the  subject  is  urged  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  zeal,  the  legislature  might,*  perhaps,  be  induced  to  try  the 
experiment  if  it  had  not  been  tried  a  thousand  times  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  before,  and  invariably  failed  to  accomplish 
the  promised  results. 

License  laws  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
were  in  force  in  the  Province  and  Ck>mmonwealth  of  Massachu- . 
setts  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  settlement. 
And  yet  the  history  of  that  long  period  shows  that  the  evil  of 
intemperance  continued  and  increased.  New  and  more  strin- 
gent and,  perhaps,  more  judicious  license  laws  were  passed  from 
time  to  time  until  the  year  1787,  when  a  new  law  was  passed  by 
the  then  recently  formed  State  government.  This  law  of  1787, 
with  some  amendments  which  did  not  change  radically  its  gen- 
eral character,  remained  a  law  of  the  State  imtil  the  year  1832. 
The  frightful  increase  of  intemperance  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  which  elapsed  between  the  passage  of  the  license  law  of . 
1787  and  the  organization  of  the  first  society  in  the  State  for 
the  express  purpose  of  promoting  temperance,  would  seem  to 
fiurnish  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the  legalizing  of  the  cause 
of  intemperance  is  not  the  best  or  most  effectual  means  of  sup. 
pressing  the  q^il.  In  the  year  1816,  a  law  was  passed,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  State,  and  limited  at  first  in  operation  to  the 
city  of  Boston  but  afterwards  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  law  authorized  the  granting-  of  licenses  to 
common  victuallers,  with  the  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors, 
as  the  petitioners  ask  that  it  may  now  be  done.  And  contem- 
porary history  will  satisfy  any  honest  student  that  that  law  was 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  crime  and  vice  that  ever 
existed  in  this  Commonwealth. 
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By  an  Act  of  the  year  1832,  county  commissioners,  as  it  was 
then  understood,  wereTrequired  to  license  innholders  and  others 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors. 
And  yet  the  rising  flood  of  intemperance  was  not  iftayed.  By  a 
law  of  1837,  the  county  commissioners  were  at  liberty  to  grant 
or  withhold  licenses  as  they  might  judge  the  public  good 
required.  And  in  six  counties  in  the  Commonwealth,  they 
did  refuse,  for  several  years,  to  grant  any  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  beveri^es.  From  that  time,  au 
opportunity  was  offered  to- the  people  of  contrasting  the  benefits 
and  evils  of  the  two  opposing  theories  of  license  and  prohibition 
in  adjoining  counties ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  in 
the  progress  of  events  and  the  discussions  and  investigations 
which  were  carried  on  during  these  years  touching  these  sub- 
jects, the  whole  Commonwealth  came  at  length  in  1852  to 
adopt  the  prohibitory  theory,  and  have  adhered  to  it  steadily 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  And  we  are  not  left  to  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  our  own  experience  alone  upon  this  sub^ 
ject;  for,  if  we  extend  our  observations  to  other  and  neighbor- 
ing States,  and  to  other  countries,  we  shall  find  the  history  of 
license  laws,  authorizing  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  to 
be  uniform,  and  shall  be  taught  their  utter  inefficiency  as  refor- 
matory measures,  or  as  restraining  the  unlawful  traffic.  Hon. 
Linus  Child^  one  of  the  oounsel  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  petitioners,  in  the  year  1888,  being  thw  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and,  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
committees,  discussing  the  effect  of  a  license  law  uses  this  sig- 
nificant language :  ^  It  fM.y  well  be  doubted,  whether  intern- 
perance  taculd  have  increased  with  more  rapid  strides,  if  no 
legislative  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  had 
ever  been  made. " 

Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the 
history  or  experience  of  States  or  communities  where  license  laws 
have  prevailed,  to  lead  us  to  reviise  the  judgment  here  expressed. 
And  we  may  add,  that  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  petitioners 
utterly  failed  to  prave  that  temperance  is  to  be  promoted,  intem- 
perance repressed,  or  the  unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
prevented,  by  throwing  over  the  traffic,  in  Uie  hands  of  a  few 
favored  licensees,  the  direct  sanction  and  protection  of  govern- 
ment.   Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  practioo 
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of  dram-drinking  is  made  less  pernicious  by  making  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  that  purpose  lawful.  But,  why  should 
we  discuss  these  questions  further  which  have  been  so  long  and 
so  thoroughly  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  this  Com- 
monwealth ?  For  we  quite  agree  with  the  eommittee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  of  the  year  eighteen  himdred  and 
sixty-one,  in  that  part  of  their  report  wherein  they  say :  ^'  It 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  solemnly  declared  judgment  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  principle  of  licensing 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  be?erage,  and  thus  giving 
legal  sanction  to  that  which  is  regarded  in  itself  an  evil,  is  no 
longer  admissible  in  morals  or  in  legislation.  The  license  sys- 
tem, formerly  in  operation,  was  the  source  of  insoluble  embar- 
rassments among  casuists,  legislators,  courts  and  juries.  A 
return  to  it  would  ro-bpen  an  agitation  long  since  happily  put 
to  irest ;  it  would  invade  the  moral  convictions  of  great  numbers 
of  our  people ;  it  would  revive  the  opprobrium  which  public  sen- 
timent always  adjudges  to  a  monopoly  established  by  law,  ren- 
dered all  the  more  intense  by  the  offensive  nature  of  the  business 
thus  supported  by  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  legislature." 

And  the  sound  and  forciblo  roasonibg  of  a  distinguished 
writer  upon  this  subject  has  lost  none  of  its  force  or  value 
by  ihe  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  since  he  declared  that 
^'  What  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  ought  not  to  be 
sold  as  such.  What  the  good  of  the  community  requires  us  to 
%xpel,  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  supply.  That  intemper- 
ance is  dreadfully  multiplied  by  the  number  of  licensed  sliops 
for  the- retailing  of  spirits,  we  all  know.  And  not-only  should 
the  vending  of  spirits  in  these  impure  haunts  be  discouraged ; 
the  vending  of  them  by  respectable  men  should  be  discouraged 
as  a  great  public  evilJ* 

Under  the  lead  of  such  teachers  of  moral  and  social  duty, 
the  gre^t  debate,  which  commenced  in  this  State  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  concerning  the  use  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  went  on,  accompanied  by  the  most  thorough  investgar 
tion  of  facts,  until  it  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  now 
standing  upon  our  statute  book.  And  believing  as  we  do,  that 
neither  public  welfare  nor  private  good,  neither  public  rights 
nor  private  rights,  require  or  could  be  promoted  by  any  essential 
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modification  of  that  law  at  the  present  time,  we  respectfully 
report  that  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  withdraw. 

The  petition  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  asks  for  such  change 
in  the  law  as  will  enable  them  to  condtrct  their  business  in  a 
legal  manner.  If  druggists  could  not,  under  the  present  law, 
transact  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  business  of  their  profes- 
sion or  trade,  including  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  for  medic- 
inal purposes,  we  should  think  it  most  reasonable  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  do  that  business  in 
^^  a  legal  manner/'  Tiiese  petitioners  do  not  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  sell  the  articles  named  for  any  other  purposes  than  those 
now  authorized  by  law. 

What  then  is  there  to  hindei:  them  from  transacting  their 
business  in  a  legal  manner  now  ?  As  has  already  been  shown 
in  this  Beport,  every  respectable  apothecary  in  the  Common- 
wealth can,  under  the  existing  law,  be  appointed  an  agent  for 
the  sale  of  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  petittoners  say  they  desire  to  sell.  And  it 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  undersigned,  that  many  of  the 
apothecaries  in  the  State,  of  the  highest  standing  in  their  profes- 
sion, are  acting  as  such  agents,  and  have  done  so  for  many 
years.  They  are  subjected  to  some  additional  trouble  and 
labor  in  keeping  a  separate  set  of  books  in  which  they  keep  <Iie 
account  of  their  purchase  and  saile  of  these  liquors.  The  pro- 
visions of  law  under  which  apothecaries  may  receive  an  appoint- 
ment as  such  agents,  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  petitioners  ;* 
and  the  reason  they  gave  for  not  asking  for  such  appointment, 
or  being  willing  to  accept  it,  was  the  inconvenience  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  in  the  manner  required  by  law ;  and,  rather 
than  accommodate  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  law 
because  it  was  inconvenient,  some  of  their  witnesses  who  were 
apothecaries,  substantially  admitted  that  they  had  carried  on 
their  business  in  violation  of  law.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  apothecaries  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
are  not  duly  appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  are  now 
conducting  that  part  of  their  business  in  defiance  of  law.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  many  apothecaries  to  whom  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  and  proper  to  intrust  the  dispensing  of  liquors  for 
medicinal  and  other  lawful  purposes,  just  as  they  now  dispense 
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other  medicines.  But,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons  engaged 
as  druggists  and  apothecaries  who,  under  cover  of  that  business, 
are  dealing  extensively  in  the  liquor  trafBc  in  utter  disregard 
of  law. 

Colonel  King,  in  his  report  as  constable  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  1886,  speaking  of  the  apothecaries  of  Boston,  says :  "  There 
are  one  hundred  and  seven  apothecary  shops  open  every  Sun- 
day, employing  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  persons.  At  many 
.  of  these  establishments  liquor  is  freely  sold,  and  Sunday  is 
their  best  dayP  And  he  adds,  that  it  is  well  understood  that 
these  establishments  are  dram-shops  in  disguise. 

Ahd  yek.the  keepers  of  these  establishments  are  apothecaries, 
and  a  law  authorizing  apothecaries  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
would  be,  so  far  as  this  class  of  apothecaries  is  regarded,  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  form  of  a  license  law.  And  no  fact 
is  better  known  to  the  police  and  prosecuting  officers  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  than  that  many  of  the  apothecaries^ 
fiJiops  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  of  the  character  described  by 
Colonel  King.  And  while  it  is  true  that  there  are  very  many 
druggists  and  apothecaries  of  the  highest  reputation  as  men  of 
business^  and  general  integrity,  to  whom  the  sale  of*  liquors  for 
all  lawful  purposes  could  be  intrusted  with  perfect  safety,  yet 
such  a  law  as  the  petitioners  ask  for,  would  open  wide 
the  door  of  license  to  all  unworthy  members  of  their  pro- 
fession. And  since  under  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  they 
can  by  securing  appointments  as  agents,  conduct  their  busi- 
ness successfully  and  in  strict  conformity  with  law,  we  cannot 
now  join  in  .a  recommendation  of  any  change  in  the  law.  It 
has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  liquors  furnished  by  the  State 
Commissioner,  of  whom  all  town  and  city  agents  are  required 
to  make  purchases,  are  not  always  suitable  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses;  and  that  that  is  a  reason  why  apothecaries  might  not  be 
willing  to  accept  an  agency.  Whatever  grounds  there  may  have 
heretofore  been  for  such  complaints,  it  is  believed  that  since  the 
present  Commissioner  has  been  in  oflSce,  no  just  cause  for  such 
complaints  has  existed  and  does  not  now  exist.  And  the  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  Mr.  Baker,  testified  before  the  Committee  that 
he  had  applications  from  several  apothecaries  in  the  city  of 
Boston  for  appointment  as  agents.    But  by  the  law  as  it  now 
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stands,  he  cannot  appoint  more  than  five  such  agents  in  the  ciiy 
of  Boston.  The  section  of  the  law  giving  the  Commissioner  this 
.  power,  reads  as  follows :  ^^  He  (the  Commissioner)  shall 
appoint  in  the  city  of  Boston  as  many  agents,  not  exceeding 
five,  as  he  thinks- the  interests  of  the  citizens  require."  If  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  would  do  their  duty  under  the  law  in 
regard  to  appointing  these  agents,  there  would  be  no  necessity 
of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Compiissioner  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  agents.  But  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston  have,  from  year  to  year,  almost, 
if  not  wholly,  neglected  this  part  of  their  duty ;  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  are  explicit  and  per- 
emptory. Section  17,  of  chapter  86,  General  Statutes,  declares, 
that  *^  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  selectmen  of  every  city  and 
town,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  annually,  or  as  soon  after  as 
convenient,  shall  appoint  for  one  year,  unless  sooner  removed 
by  the  board  appointing  them,  one  or  more  suitable  persons  as 
agents  of  such  place  to  purchase  and  sell,  at  sonoie  convenient 
places  therein,  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  used  in 
the  arts,"  &o. 

Under  this  section  of  the  law  the  mayor  and  aldermen  may 
appoint  one  or  one  hundred  agents  for  tiie  purposes  named  in 
the  statute.  And  it  is  plain  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder, 
them  from  appointing  every  respectable  apothecary  in  this  city 
as  such  agents,  if  they  adjudge  the  public  interests  and  con- 
venience of  the  citizens  risquire  so  many.  But  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  have  not  heretofore  dis- 
charged their  duty,  and  may  not  hereafter,  under  the  section  of 
the  law  cited  above,  we  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accom- 
panying Bill. 

CALEB  SWAN, 

Of  the  Senate* 

P.  EMORY  ALDBICH, 
EDWARD  FLINN, 
JOHN  McCLELLAN, 

0/  the  House. 
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I.  Mi  U  A  i:  V 

;l  TNI  vi:k>itv  of 

11 

K    CALIFOK'SlA. 


In  tiie  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
Seven. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  section  Ninth  of  chapter  Eighty-Six  of  the 
General  Statutes. 

Be  it  enacted  htf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representor 
tivesj  in  General  Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  samCf  as  follows : — 

1  The  commissioneif  named  in  the  first  section  of 

2  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  General  Statutes,  shall  have 

3  power  to  appoint  in  the  city  of  Boston,  under  the 

4  direction. of  the  governor  and  council,  as  many  agents, 

5  not  exceeding  fifty,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

6  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  purposes 

7  set  forth  in  the  seventeenth  section  of  said  chapter, 

8  as  he  may  think  the  interests  of  the  citizens  require, 

9  viho  shall  have  the  same   powers  and  be  subject 

10  to  the  same  obligations  as  agents  appointed  by  the 

11  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities,  under  the  provisions 

12  of  section  seventeenth  of  the  eighty-sixth   chapter 

13  aforesaid. 
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DISSENTING   REPORT 

Bt  Me,  Fay  of  the  Senate. 


House  op  Representatives,  May  14, 1867. 

The  undersigned, a  member  of  the  "Joint  Committee  on  the 
ffubject  of  a  License  Law,"  diflTering  with  his  associates,  both 
of  the  majority  and  minority,  ventures  to  submit  a  separate 
Report. 

He  commenced  the  consideration  of  the  Petitions  for,  and 
Remonstrances  against,  tlfe  passage  of  a  license  law,  entirely 
uncommitted.  He  had  never  been  an  advocate  of  the  "  pro- 
hibitory law;"  and  by  education  and  predilection  has  been 
inclined  to  trust  ratl)er  to  moral  than  to  legal  influences  to 
forward  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Not  having  seen  either  of  the  other  Reports,  (though 
informed  of  their  conclusions,)  he  may  use  illustrations  or 
quotations  identical  with  theirs,  which  lie  would  otherwise 
have  avoided,  but  he  will  endeavor  to  present  the  impressions 
left  on  his  mind  by  the  evidence  submitted,  and  to  add  some 
thoughts  of  an  earlier  growth. ' 

Two  Classes. 
He  proposes  to  consider  the  petitioners  and  remonstrants  as 
representing  two  classes  of  temperance  men,  both  seeking  what 
they  believe  to  be,  on  the  whole,  for  the  good  of  society.  The 
fact  that  there  are  many  whose  interests  or  appetites  lead  them 
to  support  one  side  of  this  question,  and  whose  judgment  upon 
a  matter  of  expediency  may  be  thus  afifected,  should  not 
induce  us  to  stigmatize  all  who  do  not  favor  prohibition,  as 
"  liquor-sellers  "  or  "  wine-bibbers." 

Petitioners. 
The  petitioners  ask  for  such  a  law  as  is  "  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  State,  and  will  promote  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance."'   And  the  undersigned  has  known  too  long  and  too  well 
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tho  personal  influence  and  personal  character  of  the  petitioner 
first  named,  to  believe  that  he  would  ask  any  legislation  that 
did  not  seem  to  him  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  objects 
named  in  the  petition ;  and  when  he  testified  that  he  had 
been  ^^  pledged  to  total  abstinence  ever  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  know  what  it  meant,"  and  had  ^<  never  touched  liquor  as  a 
beverage,  and  never  allowed  its  use  in  his  family,"  the  previous 
estimate  of  his  character  was  confirmed. 

And  there  are  many  other  petitioners  whose  habits  and 
example  equally  entitle  thetn  to  be  clashed  as  friends  of  tem- 
perance. But  we  must  admit,  and  the  petitioners  will  confess, 
that  many  of  their  number,  who  arc  controlled  neither  by 
interest  nor  appetite,  have  not  yet  so  far  established  an  inde- 
pendence of  the  "  customs  of  society,"  as  not  to  allow  its  use  in 
their  families  as  a  beverage.  An4  yet  they  are  temperate  and 
virtuous  men,  and  would  not  consciously  mislead  one  o£  their 
fellows,  nor  throw  their  influence  on  the  wrong  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ohild,  in  his  opening  argument  for  the  petitioners, 
says :  "If  the  prohibitory  law  be  the  best,  and  will  promote 
temperance  the  nest,  Qod  grant,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
it  be  adopted.  •  •  •  Only  give  me  the  means  that  shall 
best  make  men  temperate,  moral,  sober,  religious." 

And  again  he  says :  "The  question  is, — ^which  system  of  legis- 
lation (so  far  as  it  depends  on  legislation,)  is  best  adapted  to 
check,  restrain  and  control  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  which  is  best 
fitted  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  and  best  calculated 
to  stay  the  ravages  of  inteinperance  ?  " 

And  again:  "The  great  thing  to  be  accomplished,  if  you 
would  make  men  temperate  and  sober,  is  to  induce  a  man  intel- 
ligently,, honestly,  in  view  of  truth,  in  view  of  fact,  in  view  of 
argument,  to  give  up  the  use  of  it." 

Therefore  it  seems  unfair,  and  it  is  surely  unwise,  to  repre- 
sent that  none  are  friends  of  temperance  who  do  not  support 
the  present  law. 

Bebcokstbants. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  said  that  we  find  in  the 

ranks  of  the  remonstrants  those  who  are  known  and  recognized 

as  especially  the  leaders  in  public  temperance  movements — 

men  who  have  spoken  most,  worked  most,  paid  most,  for  the 
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promotion  of  the  cause.  They  arc  earnest,  self-sacrifioing, 
conscientious,  devoted  men  and  women,  and  while. we  cannot 
approve  the  denunciatory  spirit  which  is  sometimes  apparent, 
and  while  some  of  them  are  ^^  extremists,"  and  seem  to  be 
intemperate  in  their  temperance,  yet  we  must  excuse  much  in 
view  of  their  faithfulness  to  their  own  idea,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  urges  them  on.  We  must  not  forget  how,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  slavery  agitation,  we  estiniated  men, 
leaders  in  that  .cause,  and  how  we  estimate  them  now.  In 
getting  our  educati(fn  on  that  subject,  our  school  had  a  long 
term.  We  graduated  after  a  four  years'  course  of  war,  an4  find 
ourselves  side  by  side  with  the  men  we  formerly  denounced  as 
*«  fanatics." 

Therefore,  while  we  may  not  agree  with  extremists  now,  we 
may,  at  least,  be  lenient  in  our  judgment  of  them.  They  seem 
to  b(\  a  necessary  class  in  all  reforms.    - 

The  charge  that  some  of  the  remonstrants  vote  one  way  and 
practice  another  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  law  they 
advocate.  As  long  as  men  are  ambitious  and  votes  will  gratify 
their  ambition,  we  must  not  expect  the  professions  and  practices 
of  all  politicians  to  be  consistent. 

DiPPICULTIBS. 

That  the  subject  is  '^surrounded  by  difficulties"  all  will 
admit,  for  this  attempt  to  restrain  men  by  law  is  '^  fighting 
against  an  infirmity  of  our  nature  "—against  the  assumed  right 
to  cat,  drink  and  wear  what  we*  please,  and  the  desire  to  do, 
especially,  what  is  forbidden.  In  this  respect  we  are  all 
children. 

But  in  determining  our  action  we  need  not  consider  the  mo- 
tives of  the  men  who  support  either  side  of  the  question.  The 
possible  or  probable  practices  under  the  law  should  alone  claim 
the  attention  of  legislators.  Nor  is  it  needful  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  sin  to  sell  or  drink  intoxicating  liquors. 
There  are  sins  quite  prevalent  in  Massachusetts  that  we  do  not 
legislate  against,  and  there  are  acts  which  are  not  sins  that  we 
do  legislate  against. 

Nor  need  we  discuss  what  were  the  practices  in  Christ's  time, 
or  for  what  purpose  ho  turned  water  into  wine  at  the  wedding ; 
or  whether  the  wine  of  those  days  was  intoxicating,  or  whether 
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Timothy  was  a  willing  oi^  an  unwilling  listener  to  the  suggestion 
for  his  *^  stomach's  sake."  We  legislate  for  our  time  and  for 
our  people,  and  upon^n  article  that  we  know  to  be  intoxicat- 
ing ;  and  we  need  not  quarrel  as  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  "  wine.'* 

BviLB; 

The  evils  attendant  upon  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  are  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  most  earnest  advocates 
of  a  license  law,  those  who  prudently  use,  and  those  who  abuse 
the  practice,  will  agree  upon  this.  To  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Child :  *^  The  basis  of  all  legislation  upon  this  subject  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  comipon  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  by  .the  great  masses  of  the  people,  will  necessarily  be 
followed  by  intemperance,  and  by  all  the  evils  of  intemperance." 
If  this  were  not  conceded,  the  records  of  our  courts,  our  pris- 
ons, and  of  paut)eri8m  would  attest  it.  Wretched  families  and 
homes  cry  out  to  prove  it ;  and  the  waste  of  money  and  the 
waste  of  labor  growing  out  of  it  is  almost  beyond  conception. 

All  these  evils  demand  some  effort,  by  every  legislator  and 
by  every  man,  practically  to  lessen  and  control  them. 

SuppBEssiON  Impossible. 

But  the  undersigned  starts  upon  the  assumption,  that  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  prevent  by  law  the  sale,  use  and  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Ex-Oovernor  Washburn  has 
said,  ^^  It  is  idle  to  think  of  enforcing  it  (the  prohibitory  law,) 
in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  by  means  of  the  few  civil  officers 
known  to  the  law.  Against  the  passions,  the  appetites  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  thousands  who  will  be  found  active,  busy  and 
united  in  opposing  it,  these  officers  will  be  powerless." 

Under  the  present  regime^  this  appears  to  be  an  extreme 
statement,  but  it  recognizes  a  truth  and  a  difficulty. 

Says  Mr.  Child:  <<Mo  system  of  legislation,  whether  it  be  a 
license  law  or  a  prohibitory  law,  will  check  absolutely  the  prog- 
ress of  intemperance  by  force  of  its  own  provisions,  by  its  own 
inherent  efficacy." 

More  or  less  dissipation  must  be  accepted  as  a  sad  necessity ; 
but  we  must  not  be  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  impossibility. 
While  it  is  apparent  that  the  prohibitory  law  has  not  suppressed 
s 
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the  illegal  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  largo  oommunities, 
it  did  not  appear  in  CTidenoe  that  a  license  laxr  in  this  or 
other  States  had  ever  been  executed  against  the  unlicensed,  or 
that  intemperance  lessoned  under  it.  If  it  wore  desirable  that 
the  principle  of  a  license  law  should  be  recognised,  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  that  one  could  be  framed  which  would  not  be 
open  to  the  same  liability  to  abuse  as  the  present  law.  There 
are  many  laws  on  the  statute  book  not  fully  executed,  liiey 
are  enacted  with  such  an  expectation,  and  they  are  neither 
repealed  nor  amended. 

EXPEBIMEHT. 

All  law  is  experiment,  and  the  experiment  of  prohibition 
evidently  commends  itself  to-day  to  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  a  part  of  whom  haye  an  earnest  faith  in  the  principle, 
and  a  part  consent  to  a  faithful  trial,  in  view  of  the  existing 
evil.  They  contend,  and  it  is  fair  to  admit,' that  the  experi- 
ment has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried.  They  feel  that  the  consti- 
tutional questions  which  have  been  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Oourt  of  the  United  States  have  hindered  the  execution  of  the 
law.  ^^  A  new  law  becomes  practically  inoperative  until  the 
legal  principles  are  settled."  Besides,  the  war  has  intervened. 
Now  these  hindrances  are  removed,  and  having  the  State  con- 
stabulary, with  an  honored  paternity  and  an  efiicient  chief, 
with  the  machinery  of  the  law  perfected,  there  is  a  ^^  fair  field," 
and  its  friends  will  doubtless  ask  ^^  no  favor,"  if,  in  due  time, 
the  experiment  shall  have  failed.  Nor  will  the  advocates  of  a 
license  law  persist  in  their  opposition  to  the  principle  of  prohi- 
bition, if  the  result  shall  prove  that  the  evil  is  checked. 

It  is  contended,  and  it  is  true,  that  a  law  should  be  fully  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment.  But,  in  this  matter,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  does  not  seem  possible.  Here  are  two  large  parties, 
with  a  radical  differeuce  as  to  the  proper  principle  of  legislation. 
There  seems  to  be  no  middle  ground,  and  a  united  public  sen- 
timent will  come  only  after  thorough  trial  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  laws.  In  the  meantime  we  must  not  expect  either, 
party  cordially  to  support  the  policy  of  the  other,  even  as  an 
experiment. 
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As  ▲  Medicine. 
Although  authorities  differ  as  to  the  vahie  or  necessity  of 
alcoholic  liquors  as  medicine,  most  people  believe  that  thej  are 
more  or  less  useful.  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
where  their  use  as  a  medicine  ends  and  as  a  beverage  begins, 
as  our  appetites  and  our  palates  ipfluence  our  sanitary  necessi- 
ties. But  while  it  is  ao  generally  used  for  medical  purposes,  it 
ought  to  be  accessible  at  the  places  where  other  medicines  are 
usually  sold.  The  present  law  does  not  permit  druggists  and 
apothecaries,  unless  appointed  town  agents,  to  sell  tliese  articles. 
And  the  larger  cities  and  towns  would  hardly  appoint  as  many 
agents  as  there  are  apothecaries.  To  meet  this  need,  and  in 
answer  to  the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy, the  undersigned  recommends  the  passage  of  the  accom- 
panying Bill,  ^^  To  authorize  druggists  and  apothecaries  to  sell 
sjHrituous  liquors." 

**  State  Agency." 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  <'  State  Agency,"  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  it  fur^ 
nishes.  That  the  childhood  of  the  agency  did  not  give  promise 
of  an  exemplary  manhood,  it  is  true ;  but  in  the  later  days,  no 
evidence  exists  of  ^^  need  of  conversion."  The  present  incum- 
bent is  admitted  on  all  hands,  to  be  above  reproach,  a  man 
who  strives  to  avoid  all  the  evils  of  the  system  not  inherent. 
Without  discussing  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the  system 
of  a  State  Agency,  it  seems  to  the  undersigned  that  while  the 
Commonwealth  proposes  to  continue  it,  the  Commissioner 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  ground  as  other  State  agents ; 
that  is,  first,  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  to  conduct 
his  business ;  and  second,  his  salary  should  be  a  fixed  one,  not  as 
now  dependent  upon  a  commission.  The  principle  is  a  bad  one, 
when  applied  to  public  o£Scers,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  State.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  State  Assayer, 
and  his  compensation  should  be  definite. 

The  undersigned  recommends  the  passage  of  the  accompa- 
nying Bill,  ^^  Concerning  the  State  Liquor  Conunissioner  and 
State  Assayer." 
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L^  Brief. 
By  a  hearing  so  protracted  as  this  has  been  before  your  Oom- 
mittee,  and  by  the  witnesses,  uneqaalled  in  numbers  and  ability, 
there  have  been  many  points  suggested,  deserving  comment. 
But  passing  most  of  these,  it  may  be  briefly  said : — 

1.  While  "  physiological  cliemistry  is  in  its  infancy,  (Prof. 
White,)  "a  terra  incognitay^  (Prof.  Clarke,)  we  may  well 
waive  all  discussion  of  the  disputed  question  of  ^^  alimentation,'' 
and  <^  disintegration  of  tissues,"  regretting,  if  to  any  one  it  has 
seemed  heedful  to  prove  alcohol  essential  to  hinder  "  decay." 

2.  Prom  the  customs  in  the  grape-growing  districts  of 
Europe,  if  there  be  less  intemperance,  the  wine  must  be  more 
pure,  (Prof.  Agassiz,)  the  people  more  prudent,  or  the  climate 
more  propitious.  When  the  vineyards  of  California,  Oliio  and 
Missouri,  shall  furnish  pure  wine  enough  to  slake  the  public 
thirst,  we  may  adapt  our  efforts,  legal  and  moral,  to  that 
possible  condition. 

3.  We  need  not  be  too  sensitive  of  ^^  personal  rights "  in 
great  emergencies.  We  often  sacrifice  them  for  the  general 
good.  All  laws  limit  the  liberty  of  the  good  citizen  needlessly, 
if  he  alone  were  concerned. 

4.  It  would  be  creditable  and  profitable  to  Massachusetts,  if 
her  real  estate  owners  would  follow  the  example  of  Alpheus 
Hardy,  (Appendix,  page  208^)  and  ^^  refuse  to  let  any  building 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors"  as  a  beverage. 

No  Present  Change  op  Pouct. 
Failing  to  find  sufficient  evidence  of  the  probable  enforce- 
ment of  a  license  law,  and  respecting  the  entire  confidence  of 
so  many  citizens  in  the  prohibitory  law,  fairly  tried,  the  under- 
signed cannot  recommend  any  radical  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  State  at  the  present  time,  and  therefore  consents  to  the 
report, "  leave  to  withdraw,"  on  the  petitions  of  Alpheus  Hardy 
and  others. 

Moral  Effort. 
"  Law  is  not  reformatory,"  but  may  be  preventive  till  other 
measures  can  operate.    The  child  is  commanded  till  he  is  old 
enough  to  be  reasoned  with. 
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We  may  not  sucoessfully  erect  ^Uegal  fences  against  the 
devil,"  but  we  may  invite  the  good  angels  in  to  pre-occupy  the 
ground.  Legislation  may  be  confined  to  the  ^^  traffic/' — the 
efibrts  of  the  pulpit  and  the  individual  to  the  ^^  use.''  During 
all  this  discussion  and  experiment  of  law^  moral  effort  should 
not  be  lessened.  The  advocates  of  whatever  law,  or  for  no 
law,  are  not  exempt  from  this  demand. 
'  Hence,  what  follows — 

A  Deviation. 

Pending  the  trial  of  the  legal  experiment,  and  until  public 
sentiment  shall  have  fully  declared  itself,  the  undersigned  car- 
ries out  a  previous  suggestion,  and  ventures  upon  a  departure 
from  the  strict  line  of  legislative  reports,  and  strays  into  a 
field  outside  of  legislative  action. 

His  excuse  must  be  found  in  the  ardent  desire  which  every 
man  ought  to  have  to  make  some  eontribution  in  this  direction 
to  the -public  good. 

It  is  the  enunciation  of  a  long  cberi^ed  sentiment,  and  he 
is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  criticism  for  embracing  the 
present  opportunity  of  expressing  it. 

Obdeb  of  Good  Exemplabs. 

Waiving  for  the  moment  all  discussion  of  the  expediency  of 
any  present  or  proposed  law,  the  undersigned  ventures  to  indi- 
cate what  has  always  seemed  to  him  essential  to  final  success 
in  checking  an  evil  which  all  recognize  and  deplore. 

He  has  long  felt  that,  outside  of  all  temperance  movements, 
apart  from  orders  of  Good  Tempkrs,  Sons  of  Temperance, 
Gold  Water  Arnues,  Total  Abstinence  Societies  and  State 
Alliances,  there  is  an  individual  responsibility  resting  upon  us 
all.  Every,  man  is  an  exemplar  to  some  other  man  or  woman 
or  child,  and  every  one  is  responsible  for  some  kind  of  moral 
effort  to  lessen  the  unnecessary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

This  may  be  attained  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  individual 
Hght  or  privilege,  except  that  of  yielding  to  and  following  a 
prevalent  but  not  essential  form  of  hospitality.  Without  pro- 
fessing or  conswting  (o  be  a  total  abstinent,  and  without  setting 
up  any  claim  to  superior  virtue,  one  may  waive  this  privilege. 
While  he  retains  all  his  right  of  self-control,  it  asks  a  man,  for 
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others'  good,  simply  to  surrender  a  social  custom,  and  to  become 
a  self-elected  member  of  an  order  which  has  neither  grip  nor 
pass-word,  lodge-room  nor  regalia:— the  order  of  Good  Exem- 
plars. 

Hospitality  is  said  to  be  ^^  as  universal  as  the  face  of  man," 
but  there  need  be  no  arbitrary-  mode  of  expressing  it.  And 
the  undersigned  has  alwQ^s  felt  that  the  desired  reform,  to  be 
vital  and  effective,  must  begin  with  the  customs  and  example 
of  those,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  position  and  character,  control 
the  fountain-head  of  public  social  influence. 

But  while  the  men  who  endow  our  colleges,  found  our  scien- 
tific schools  and  encourage'  our  scientific  men ;  who  fill  our 
Galleries  of  Art  and  Public  Libraries,  and  sustain  our  noble 
charities — while  the  overseers,  trustees  or  ofiicers  of  these  insti- 
tutions— while  the  men  who  have  been  and  are  in  public 
positions,  and  whom  the  people  delight  to  honor — ^while  the 
representative  men  of  our  Merchants,  Manufacturers  and  Corn 
Exchanges — while  those  who  can  be  independent  in  their  action 
without  being  suspected  of  inability  or  parsimony  or  ignorance 
of  custom — while  these  contend  that  true  hospitality  demamds 
that  they  set  wine  before  their  guests y  or  accept  U  at  the  table  of 
others — -just  so  long  will  those  less  prominent  and  influential, 
follow,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  customs  of  these  more 
favored  classes. 

If  the  danger  were  only  to  these,  we  might  fear  it  less  or  not 
at  all ;  but  those  who  imitate  the  manners  of  the  leaders  in 
social  circles  may  fail  to  imitate  their  wise  discretion.  We 
claim  to  know  our  own  strength ;  it  is  not  safe  to  presume  upon 
that  of  others.  Wine  is  a  convenient  expedient  in  hospitality, 
we  know,  but  custom  only  makes  it  essential ;  and  our  customs, 
as  pur  foshions,  are  banished  or  established  by  the  classes  we 
have  named. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  men  of  that  time  tell  us,  whotlier  at 
wedding,  birth  or  funeral,  or  at  the  call  of  the  pastor  or  the 
friend,  the  inevitable  decanter  was  set  out ;  and  to  the  ho9t  or 
hostess  there  was  as  much  mortification,  if  it  were  not  full,  as 
if  they  had  not  food  enough  for  a  generous  meal.  There  is  no 
such  iron  law  now,  and  some  one  had  to.  begin  the  breaking 
away  from  that  universal  custom. 
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The  undersigned  believes  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  is  not 
the  natural  love  of  wine  or  spirits  which  tempts  men  to  drink, 
but  that  the  habit  grows  but  of  social  pleasures ;  and  he  cannot 
resist  the  impression  that  the  responsibility  for  some  of  the 
excesses  in  society  is  shared  by  those  who  endorse  this  example 
df  '^  vinous  hospitality ; "  an  example  which  others,  weaker  than 
they,  cannot  safely  follow.  He  firmly  believes  that  if  a  few  of 
the  leading,  representative  men  and  womei^of  each  community 
in  Massachusetts,  without  combination,  association  or  confer- 
ence, but  each  on  his  or  her  individual  responsibility,  would 
dare  to  be  independent,  and  be  willing  to  make  such  a  personal 
sacrifice  as  has  been  suggested,  it  would  be  more  productive  of 
good  results  in  coming  time  than  all  enactments,  past  or  future. 

The  men  and  women  of  this  class  would  not  fear  to  act 
because  there  are  extremists  on  either  side ;  nor  lest  they  might 
be  counted  as  reformers  or  enthusiasts ;  for  without  the  press- 
ure of  i^ny  law  or  obligation,  their  action  would  be  quiet,  silent 
even,  simply  adding  one  more  to  the  individual  sacrifices  they 
are  constantly  making  to  the  general  good. 

Such  an  act  would  require  no  loss  of  liberty,  and  would 
result  in  little  need  of  law.  The  aroma  of  this  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  this  personal  influence,  more  grateful  and  mdre 
enduring  than  the  ^^  boquet "  of  any  wine,  would  penetrate 
where  statute  law  can  never  enter,  and  would  surely  bear  a 
double  blessing.       • 

Conclusion. 

With  an  apology  if  hia  deviation  from  the  usual  line  of  legis- 
lative reports  seems  unbecoming,  and  with  a  hope  that  by  public 
law  or  private  example  temperance  may  yet  prevail,  the  under- 
signed commends  the  thoughts  he  has  offered,  and  the  Bills  he 
presents,  to  the  favor  of  the  legislature. 

FRANK  B.  FAY, 

Of  the  Senate. 
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€mnntmuDealtl)  of  MassatiinBtiJis* 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight. Hundred  and  Sixty- 
Seven, 


AN  ACT 

To  authorize  Druggists  and  Apothecaries  to  sell  Spirituous 

Liquors.  * 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htmse  of  Sq^resenta-^ 
tives^  in  General  Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same^  as  follows : — 

1  Sect.  1.    Druggists    and'  apothecaries  may   sell 

2  alcohol,  spirits  and  wines  for  medicinal  purposes  only : 

3  provided^  that  they  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  they 

4  shall  enter  the  date  and  quantity  of  every  sale,  the 

5  name  and  residence  of  the  purchaser,  and  if  exported, 

6  the  place  to  which  exported  and  the  name  of  the  con- 

7  signee ;  which  book  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the 

8  inspection  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  or  selectmen, 

9  or  of  any  state  constable. 

10  If  a  druggist  or  apothecary,  or  any  clerk  or  agent 

11  of  a  druggist  or  apothecary  is  convicted  of  an  illegal 

12  sale,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed 
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13  in  section  thirty  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  General 

14  Statutes. 

1  Sect.  2.    Section  twenty-six  of  chapter  eighty-six 

2  of  the  General  Statutes  is  herehy  repealed. 

1  Sect.  3.     This    act    shall    take  effect  upon  its 

2  passage. 
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€imtm(mtoeaUt)  of  i{la0aut)tt0ett0. 


In  the  Tear  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundied  and  Sixtgr- 

Seven. 


AN  ACT 

Concerning  the  State  Liquor  Commissioner,  and  State 

Assayer. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  JEUpresentOr 
tivesj  in  General  Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same^  as  follows:-'^ 

1  Sect.  1.    From  and  after  the    first  day  of  July 

2  next,  the  state  liquor  commissioner  shall  receive  as 

3  compensation  for  his  services,  in  lieu  of  the  commis- 

4  sion  provided  for  in  .section  three  of  chapter  eighty- 

5  six  of  General  Statutes,  and  chapter  one  hundred 

6  and  thirty-six,  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty^one, 

7  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  pay- 

8  able  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

1  Sect.  2.    To  enable  said  commissioner  to  carry 

2  out  the  purposes  of  his  office  and  complete  the  pur- 

3  chases  authorized  by  said    chapter  eighty-six,  the 

4  treasurer  and  receiver-general  is  hereby  authorized  to 

5  furnish  to  said  commissioner,  from  time  to  time,  such 
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6  sums  of  money  as  he  may  require :   provided,  the 

7  whole  amount  of  such  advances  shall  not  exceed 

8  fifty   thousand  dollars.      Such  payments    shall    be 

9  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  be  subject 
10  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  them. 

1  Sect.  3.     Said  commissioner  shall,  on  the  first  day 

2  of  each  month,  make  return  to  the  auditor  of  all  his 

3  purchases  and  sales^  and  of  the  expenses  of  his  office, 

4  for  the  month  next  preceding;    and  shall  annually 

5  make  a  report  of  the  total  amount  of  such  purchases,. 

6  sales  and  expenses,  with  the  amoxmt  of  stock  on. 

7  hand  and  its  value. 

1  Sect.  4^     He  shall  at  all  times  keep  his  stock 

2  fully  insured  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commonwealth. 

1  Sect*  5.    The  state  assayer  employed  xmdiev  section 

2  three    of   chapter  eighty-six  of   General    Statutes, 

3  shall  receive  from  the  first  of  July  next,  in  lieu  of  the 

4  commission  named  in  said  section,  such  fixed  salary 

5  for  his  services,  and  such  an  amount  for  the  expenses 

6  of  his  office,  as  the  governor  and  council  may  deter- 

7  mine, 

1  Sect.  6.     The  treasurer  and  leceiver-general  is 

2  hereby  authorized   to   borrow  on   the  credit  of  the 

3  Commonwealth  such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time 

4  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  this  act. 

1  Sect.  7«    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 

2  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed* 


J 
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DISSENTING     REPORT 

Bt  Ms.  Sherman  of  the  House. 


House  op  Representativbs,  May  14, 1867. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State,  the  present  law,  or 
the  license  law  in  connection  therewith,  will  suppress  the  sale  of 
liquor.  The  question,  in  fact,  relates  only  to  the  cities  and 
large  towns,  where  the  present  law  has  as  yet  had  no  real 
success. 

It  is  claimed  that  hereafter j  the  law,  fortified  by  the  United 
States  court  decisions,  and  its  execution  made  possible  by  the 
increase  of  the  State  constabulary  force,  and  the  change  of  the 
jury  law,  will  be  eflFectual  everywhere  in  the  State. 

If  a  license  law  is  passed  this  year,  it  will  ever  afterwards  be 
claimed  that  it  was  passed  just  when  the  prohibitory  law  was 
about  to  become  effectual,  and  because  it  was  becoming  effec- 
tual. It  is  due  to  the  friends  of  the  present  law  that  it  shall 
have  the  trial  of  another  year. 

If  the  experience  of  another  year  should  prove  the  present 
law  a  success,  no  friend  of  total  abstinence  can,  with  reason, 
ask  for  a  license  law ;  and  then  it  will  remain  to  be  seen 
whether  public  sentiment  will  sustain  prohibition  enforced,  as 
well  as  prohibition  in  theory  only. 

If,  however,  it  is  not  successful,  and  successful  not  merely  by 
fitful  efforts,  attended  with  no  permanent  effect,  not  by  merely 
closing  particular  places  of  sale,  but  by  stopping  the  sahy  and 
the  drinking ;  if  it  shall  bo  found  still  to  work  the  manifest 
injustice  of  seizing  the  liquors  of  certain  individuals  and  closing 
up  certain  places  of  sale,  while  other  places  of  larger  traffic  are 
not  interfered  with,  but  with  special  favoritism  are  allowed  to 
continue  to  sell,  with  great  increase  of  business— then  the 
present  law  ought  to  be  regarded  a  failure,  and  a  license  law, 
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like  that  proposed  in  the  Majority  Beport,  meet  with  general 
&vor. 

Next  year  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  prohibitory  law  has 
not  had  a  full  and  fair  trial,  with  all  the  adjuncts  needed  for  its 
efficacy.  If  it  fails  of  success,  the  license  law  will,  as  I  think, 
receive  the  support  of  a  large  part  of  the  friends  of  temperance 
and  of  consistency  in  legislation. 

I  recommend  that  the  petitions  be  referred  to  the  next 
legislature. 

E.  F.  SHEBMAN. 


J 


Jpenljk. 


TESTIMONY. 


BT 

JAY    READ    PEMBER,    AND    ASSISTANTS. 


APPENDIX. 


FIRST    DAY. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  19, 1867. 

The  Ck)mmittee  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  There  appeared,  on  behalf  of 
the  petitioners,  Hon.  John  A.  Andrew  and  Hon.  Lxnub  Child,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  remonstrants,  W.  B.  Spoonbr,  Esq.,  and  Bey.  A.  A.  Moteb. 
The  Chairman  read  the  order  adopted  by  the  Committee  regarding  the  intro- 
duction of  testimony. 

The  opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners  was  submitted  hj  Hon. 
Linus  Child. 

Tbstimokt  of  £x-6ot.  Emobt  Wabhbubk. 

Question.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Mr.  Washburn,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  state  your  means  of  ju^Sging  as  to  the  operation  of  the  two  systems  of  law 
relative  to  the  aale  of  liquor— the  old  license  system,  and  'tiie  prohibitCHry 
system  now  in  operation  ?  Give  your  means  of  ascertaining  as  a  judge  of 
the  courts,  as  a  lawyer,  etc.    You  can  go  on  without  questions,  if  you  please. 

Answer,  I  received  a  notice  trom.  my  Mend,  Mr.  Mbrissey,  last  night,  to 
attend  here  this  momingi  but  I  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  I  should  be 
called ;  and  there  being  a  hearing  upon  the  subject  of  a  license  law,  I  sup- 
posed some  questbns  in  reference  to  that  might  be  asked  me,  and  I  took  the 
liberty  to  jot  down  some  instances  which  have  fiUlen  within  my  own  obeerrar 
tion  during  my  former  experience ;  and,  without  reading  them,  I  simply  ask 
the  liberty  to  refer  to  some  data  upon  which  any  opinions  that  I  may  be 
called  upon  to  express  are  founded.  If  the  question  is  simply  a  question  of 
&ct,  of  course  my  remarks  must  be  exceedingly  limited.  If  I  am  at  liberty 
to  state  my  own  observation  from  some  experience  that  I  have  had  in  the 
matter  of  the  temperance  movement  at  an  earlier  period,  I  should  ask  per- 
mission to  say  that  I  engaged  in  that  as  early  as  1828,  and  from  1828  to  1852, 
I  suppose  that  probably  I  was  as  active,  I  do  not  say  as  efficient,  but  prob- 
ably as  active,  as  any  man.  I  know  scarcely  a  town  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester where  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  go  more  than  once  while  engaged  in 
speaking  ujMn  this  subject.  I  certainly  must  have  pud  out  in  horse-hire 
several  hundreds  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  time  I  have  spent  besides.  I 
always  held  myself  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  wished  to  oppose  the  grant- 
ing of  licenses ;  and  I  suppose  I  must  have  resisted  more  than  one  hundred  in 
the  county,  and  generally  with  success ;  and  I  never,  firom  the  beginning  of 
my  labors  to  the  present  time,  have  received  the  first  cent  for  compensation* 
I  never  allowed  myself  to  receive  compensation.  I  b^an  with  a  pretty 
earnest  and  confident  zeal  and  belief  that  intemperance  could  be  suppressed 
by  stopping  the  sale.  It  was  my  conviction  that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
it  could  be  stopped ;  and  to  that  point,  of  course,  I  labored,  so  far  as  my 
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alulity  went  But  I  soon  found  that  unless  we  could  bring  public  sentiment 
np  to  a  proper  tone,— ^ucate  it,  if  I  may  so  speak,  to  a  proper  tone  of  feeling, 
-—that  we  could  not  succeed  in  suppressing  the  sale.  It  was  so  universal  at 
that  time,  (and  my  friends  here  will  remember  the  condition  of  things,  as  far 
as  temperance  was  concerned,  at  that  time,)  that  I  suppose,  there  was  not  a 
fkmilf  that  did  not  use  it  I  suppose  that  jou  could  not  go  to  a  meny- 
making,  or  ta  a  grave,  serious  meeting,  that  jou  did  not  find  liquor  freely 
offered  and  used.  There  was  in  the  town  in  which  I  lived,  I  think,  some 
five  or  six  persons  liceased  as  retailers,  and  as  many  inn-keepers,  who  sold  it 
That  was  in  the  town  of  Ldboester.  We  went  to  work,  those  of  us  who  took 
part  in  it,  with  the  view  of  changing  the  moral  opinion  of  the  community,  and 
to  satisfy  the  people  that  it  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  it  was  a  moral 
and  physical  evil,  and  one  which  the  community  were  called  upon,  out  of 
regard  to  their  own  best  interests,  to  suppress.  I  bdieve  that  the  gentlemen 
engaged  in.  that  cause  had  succeeded,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in  that 
and  other  counties,  in  satisfying  the  public  mind.  The  chief  methods  of 
operation  were  through  the  public  press,  through  public  meetings,  through 
addresses  to  the  public,  by  pamphlets  and  by  conventions.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  conventions  I  had  the  honor  of  bebg  present  at  Certainly  I  was 
secretary  of  the  first  one  ever  held  in  Worcester  County,  and  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  vice-president  of  the  first  young  men's  temperance  association 
held  in  that  county,  and  that,  you  must  consider,  was  some  time  ago ;  and  I 
believe  there  were  few  that  were  more  eager  and  earnest  debaters  of  that 
matter  than  I  endeavored  to  be  in  these  conventions.  The  result,  Mr.  Chair* 
man,  was,  that  the  public  feeling  and  the  public  sentiment  grew  in  the  com- 
munily ;  and  it  was  so  strong  afterwards  at  Worcester  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  among  the  leading  men  there  that  did  not  come  into  our  conventions 
and  join  with  us  and  take  part  in  the  measures  which  we  adopted  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance.  We  had  a  serious  contest,  I  remember,  for 
instance,  on  the  subject  of  granting  licenses ;  and  it  was  carried  so  far  that 
our  tavern-keepers  shut  up  their  hotels,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  kept  a 
temperance  house.  We  carried  it  through  there  and  sustained  it  Public 
sentiment  had  grown,  and  the  public  began  to  feel,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  it 
was  their  cause,  and  not  the  cause  of  any  set  of  officers ;  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  public,  and  that  they  were  to  take  care  of  it ;  and  it  was  to  this  that 
we  had  appealed.  Things  went  on  in  that  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  until  1838. 
In  1838  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  the  question  of  the  sale  of  liquors  came  up,  and  we  carried  through, 
with  a  very  decided  vote,  what  was  called  the  "  fifteen-gallon  law."  It  was 
in  consequence  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  then  the  public  sentiment,  by  the 
'  large  number  of  petitioners  for  such  a  law.  The  number  I  do  not  recollect, 
but  I  think  it  was  some  twenty  thousand.  It  was  a  very  large  number  at  any 
rate.  We  supposed  that  public  sentiment  was  to  sustain  such  a  law  as  that. 
That  law  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  in  less  quantities  than  fifteen  gallons, 
and  there  were  measures  taken  after  that  had  been  passed  to  carry  out  that 
law.  I  remember  of  taking  a  very  active  part  the  year  following  in  getting 
up,  in  connection  with  my  friends,  a  public  celebration  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  a  celebration  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  sustain  the  public  sentiment  in 
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upholding  that  **  fifteen-gallon  law,"  as  it  was  called.  Afiairs  went  on  in  that 
way  for  a  year  or  two  after  that  law  was  reported.  It  was  ascertained  that 
public  sentiment  was  not  up  to  sustainiDg  that  law.  Instead  of  being  backed 
up,  as  we  supposed  it  was  going  to  be,  it  failed  almost  entirely,  and  it  was 
repealed.  I  maybe  permitted  perhaps  to  make  the  remark  here,  without 
meaning  to  violate  the  suggestion  of  the  chainnan  in  relation  to  the  matter 
of  testimony,  that  the  difficulty  that  we  found  (certainly  that  I  found  myseli 
in  my  own  experience,)  was  this :  that  we  undertook  to  make  the  sale  and  the 
use  of  liquor  criminal,  to  punish  it  as  criminal,  and  to  attach  a  penalty  to  it 
Most  things  of  a  properly  criminal  character  can  be  suppressed,  that  is  to  say, 
can  be  prohibited  altogether ;  for  instance,  larceny,  under  all  circumstances, 
is  criminal,  and  so  a  great  variety  of  these  acts  are  crimes  under  all  circum- 
stances. But  we  were  never  able  to  devise  a  law  which  would  be  sustuned 
by  the  public  sentiment,  except  one  for  regulation.  We  recognized  in  every 
Act  (and  as  is  recognized  in  the  present  Act  I  believe)  the  right  under  some 
circumstances  to  sell  liquor.  I  believe  no  Act  has  ever  gone  so  far  (if  it  has, 
it  has  escaped  my  knowledge,)  as  to  undertake  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor  alto- 
gether, as  you  do  other  crimes.  You  have  got  to  regulate  it ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty we  had  tq  encounter  was  to  make  a  public  sentiment  that  it  was  under 
certain  circumstStnces  a  crime ;  that  what  was  under  certain  circumstances 
right  and  necessary  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  in  the  eye  of  the  community* 
was,  under  other  circumstances,  so  far  penal  as  to  be  a  crime.  That  was  one 
great  trouble  that  we  had  to  encounter.  That  was  the  difficulty  we  had  in 
carrying  out  the  '*  fifteen-gallon  law."  Complaints  were  made  that  if  it  was 
right  to  buy  sixteen  gallons  at  one  time,  it  was  right  to  buy  it  at  four  different 
times.  That  is  one  difficulty  we  had  to  encounter  in  making  an  entirely  pro- 
hibitory law.  We  found  that  the  sale,  as  I  said  before,  was  to  be  regulated, 
instead  of  being  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  prohibited  and  restrained. 
Now  another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  found,  (I  say  we  because  it 
was  common  conversation  among  those  of  us  who  were  actively  engaged  at 
that  time,  and  it  was  what  I  encountered  everywhere  when  I  made  addresses 
and  when  I  went  into  the  different  towns,)  was  the  great  difficulty  which  we 
had  to  encounter  in  this  fact :  that  every  people  in  the  world  has  had  and 
probably  always  will  have  artificial  stimulants — something  that  supplies 
excitement,  (whether  it  is  called  for  by  nature  I  do  not  know :  I  speak  of  it 
merely  as  a  universal  fact,)  and  I  believe  every  nation  has  the  means  of 
supplying  artificial  stimulant,  under  circumstances  which  produce  not  an 
intoxicating  but  a  stimulating  effect ;  as,  for  instance,  tea,  coffee,  wine,  or  the 
grosser  forms  of  alcoholic  drinks.  We  found  that  we  had  got  to  encounter 
that  everywhere.  When  I  went  to  appeal  to  a  man  to  leave  off  his  drinking, 
where  he  was  ruining  himself  and  family,  he  would  say,  "  My  neighbor  uses 
it ;  why  do  not  you  go  to  him.  It  is  no  worse  for  me  than  it  is  for  you  to 
use  your  tea  and  coffee."  I  do  not  mea^  to  say  that  the  argument  was  a 
good  one.  I  merely  speak  of  the  facts  as  presented  to  us,  and  it  seemed 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  suppress  and  defeat  the  sale  of  liquor  entirely.  We 
had,  therefore,  this  to  encounter :  that  in  the  case  of  the  arts  and  in  the  case 
of  medicine,  alcohol,  in  some  form,  was  regarded  as  necessary  and  useful) 
and  that,  in  the  matter  of  pleasurable  excitement,  (if  I  may  use  that  term, 
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and  I  use  it  88  mildly  as  I  can,)  every  class  of  people  and  erevy  nation  liad 
bad  something  that  answered  for  that  pmpdee,  and  which  had  grown  hy 
usage  to  be  indulged  in  in  the  grosser  forms  of  drinking.  Now,  sir,  oar 
seal,  (I  say  <?ur— I  wonld  not  hold  my  friends  responsible  for  that  zeal— I 
will  say  my  zeal,)  carried  some  of  ns  at  least  to  attempt  to  confine  and  stop 
titat*  Cider  was  forbidden ;  beer  was  forbidden ;  cTerything  of  a  stimulating 
disracter  was  forbidden.  And  they  have  had  their  due  degree  of  seyerity 
of  remark  whenever  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  them.  And  I 
wish  now  to  say  that  I  do  not  come  here  to-day  to  do  that  which  shall  throw 
anything  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  temperance  movement  I  would 
let  my  right  hand  be  cut  off  this  moment  rather  than  to  throw  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  it.  And  if  this  law  should  be  carried  out,  (though  I  have  not  indi- 
vidually coK)perated  with  my  friends  in  this  movement,)  I  would  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  matter.  I  do  not  want  any  indulgence  or  anything  in 
the  way  of  favor  in  that  respect  Liquor  I  do  not  use.  T?ith  perhaps  the 
exception  that  on  one  occasion,  when  through  accident  I  came  near  sustain- 
ing a  very  serious  injury,  when  *the  doctor  prescribed  for  me  (he  use  of  some 
brandy,  I  do  not  think  I  have  used  a  glass  of  liquor  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  I  have  never  changed  my  views  in  this  matter;  and  the  question  that  I 
am  now  dealing  with  is  a  question  of  policy.  If  I  am  wrong  in  policy,  I  am 
Borry  for  it.  I  have  been  asked  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Child,  to  state  what  my 
views  are,  and  that  is  a  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  Now,  then, 
I  became  satisfied  that,  so  far  as  concerns  this  matter,  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  was  one  of  regulation.  I«do  not  see  how  you  could  in  the  natui« 
of  things  make  it  a  policy  of  prohibition. 

ft  (By  Mr.  Spooler.)  Dotf  t  you  call  tiic  present  law;  one  of  regu- 
lation? 

A,  I  do,  or ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  objection  to  it;  and  before  I  get 
through  I  will  state  what  I  mean  by  regulation.  I  start  with  the  principle, 
that  it  is  a  question  of  policy  as  to  how  to  treat  the  subject  legally.  That  is 
the  whole  question,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question,  ^ 
but  that  is  the  view  to  which  I  have  come,  that  it  is  impoedble,  wholly,  to 
suppress  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Now,  gentiemen,  as  I  said  before, 
the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  by  means  of  a 
pubfic  sentiment,  and  a  power  of  public  opinion.  I  do  not  beUeve,  from  a 
pretty  long  coarse  of  observation  and  experience,  that'  you  can  make  a  law 
which  is  decidedly  against  the  public  sentiment,  and  carry  it  out,  any  more 
than  you  could  make  a  black  man  white,  or  a  white  man  blslck.  Ton  cannot 
do  it.  And  there  are  statutes  upon  our  statute-books  tonlav  thkt  are  violated 
eveiy  day.  No  man  thinks  of  compfying  with  them,  and  they  are  mere  dead 
letters-  Therefore,  it  is  my  belief  that  you  cannot  carry  them  out  witiiout 
having  a  public  sentiment  to  sustain  you.  My  friend  did  not  allude,  so  far  as 
I  heard,  in  giving  the  history  and  course  of  policy  here,  to  the  measure  which 
was  attempted  bi  1840  to  bring  temperance  into  the  matter  tof  politics. 

Mr.  Hildreft,  either  himself  or  through  his  instrumentafity,  got  up  a 
convention  (the  largest,  by  all  means,  that  I  have  ever  attended  in  Boston,) 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  temperance  political  party.  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  of  that  convention,  and  1  had  the  honor  of  being  one 
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among  seventy  of  tbat  convention  (among  whom  were  Mr.  Hoar  and  several 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,)  who  battled  that  point  all  day ;  but  we  were 
voted  down  hy  a  very  large  majority.  Thf  re  was  a  sentiment  in  that  con- 
vention in  favor  of  getting  up  a  temperance  party.  We  entered  our  solemn 
protest  against  it,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  project  was  never  carried 
out  My  reason  was  this :  that  the  moment  you  bring  it  into  a  party,,  the 
desire  for  office  is  created,  and  the  very  man  that  clamors  the  loudest  is 
generally  likely  to  be  the  man  that  does  the  least  for  the  cause  of  temperance ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  in  my  own  experience,  that  the  men  who  have  scoffed  at  me 
and  hooted  at  me  and  my  friends  in  the  advocacy  of  this  matter,  were 
the  men  who,  in  the  end,  stepped  forward  as  patrons  and  leaders  in  the 
temperance  movement.  The  result  of  the  movement  was,  that  there  was  no 
further  action  taken ;  but  as  an  evidence  that  our  effort  was  not  entirely 
without  effect,  I  may  mention  here,  that  I  had  the  honor  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  seventy  others,  against  whom  a  most  bitter  and  vindictive  pamphlet 
was  published,  and  that  thiB  number  of  gentlemen  was  composed  of  tempe- 
rance men  who  were  opposed  to  creating  a  temperance  party,  to  be  composed 
of  temperance  men.  Now,  I  come  down  to  the  matter  of  law  after  these 
preliminaries.  '  The  law  of  1832,  as  you  are  aware,  (if  I  recollect  it  aright, 
for  I  have  not  looked  at  my  law-books  for  a  great  while ;  my  friend,  the  chair- 
man, has  looked  over  his  law-books  more  recently  as  to  that  matter,)  contem- 
plated the  granting  of  licenses  by  commissioners,  upon  application  of  selectmen 
of  the  various  towns ;  so  that  no  man  could  get  a  license  tmless  he  had  the 
approbation  of  the  selectmen  and  also  the  approbation  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners. The  election  of  the  county  commissioners  was  based  upon  the  popular 
vote,  and  of  course  the  selectmen  were  chosen  by  the  town.  Therefore, 
whether  men  should  be  licensed  or  not,  or  whether  you  should  have  a  licensed 
store  in  any  village  or  town,  depended  upon  the  popular  vote  of  that  region. 
That,  sir,  was  the  means  by  which  we  then  went  to  work  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness in  our  power  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  free  and  general  sale  and 
'use  of  liquors.  I  might  mention  to  you  that  I  had  occasion  a  great  many 
times  to  resist  the  licensing  of  public  houses  and  of  retail  dealers. 

The  question  became  a  question  of  discussion  in  every  town,  in  every  town 
meeting,  and  in  every  village  circle,  and  the  result  was,  that  we  got  a  fair 
discussion  upon  the  question  of  temperance,  and  there  were  no  two  sides 
about  it;  and  whenever  the  question  has  been  brought  fairly  before  the 
people,  this  has  always  been  the  result ;  and  if  we  did  not  succeed  in  this  or 
that  town  in  one  instance,  we  were  sure  that  it  would  be  made  right  the  next 
year,  by  getting  a  proper  kind  of  selectmen.  In  the  cpunty  of  Worcester 
we  got  so  that  we  chose  temperance  men  for  commissioners,  and  they  would 
not  grant  licenses  ofientimes,  even  if  they  got  the  approbation  of  the  select- 
men; and  I  have  some  reports  here,  in  which  some  statements  are  made 
bearing  upon  this  point,  and  which  would  be  entirely  according  to  my  own 
recollection.  It  is  stated  that,  in  1830,  in  the  county  of 'Worcester,  there 
were  211  licensed  retailers,  and  160  inn-holders;  making  in  all,  871.  In 
1840,  there  were  69  licensed  retailers,  and  105  inn-holders  having  licenses. 
Now,  it  was  about  that  time  that  efforts  were  particularly  directed  to  this 
matter,  and  they  continued  up  to  1852.    In  1850,  the  retailers  licensed  were 
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36 ;  and  It  was  a  fiust  within  my  own  knowledge,  that,  in  some  of  the  towns, 
the  very  towns  which  I  mentioned,  where  before  1828  there  was  such  a  num- 
ber of  licensed  retailers  and  as  many  inn-holden,  I  do  not  believe  —  and  it 
is  a  belief  founded  upon  rery  thorough  inquiry  —  that  there  was  a  place 
where  you  could  buy  a  glass  of  liquor  for  any  consideration,  in  the  way  of 
sales.  It  was  in  many  towns  practically  and  actually  expelled,  and  the  thing 
was  going  on  with  entire  success  in  town  after  town  in  that  county ;  and  I  am 
speaking  of  that  county  now  more  partieulariy.  We  had  been  banishing  it 
by  public  senAnent,  by  the  action  of  the  public  mind,  until  it  was  expelled 
from  a  great  many  of  the  towns ;  and  in  the  town  of  Worcester  it  was  carried 
so  far,  that  the  hotel-keepers,  thinking  to  produce  a  counter  current,  took 
down  their  signs;  and  those  of  us  who  had  houses  took  in  starangers  the  best 
way  we  could ;  but  the  whole  sentiment  of  the  people  was  in  favor  of  this 
measure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooneb.)  Did  the  hotel-keepers  bring  about  a  granting  of 
licenses  in  that  way ;  did  they  get  any  legal  authority  to  sell  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  how  that  was ;  I  could  not  speak  confidently  as  to 
the  result  of  their  action.  I  remember  the  fact  veiy  weU,  for  it  was  an  event 
not  to  be  forgotten.  I  am  alluding  to  this,  Mr.  Chidxman,  simply  to  show  the 
course  of  puMic  sentiment,  and  the  power  of  the  movement  in  &vor  of 
temperance,  *and  its  results.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  regard  to 
the  law  of  1882,  taken  as  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation.  I  suppose  there 
were  more  questions  of  law  growing  out  of  that  law  of  1832,  than  there  ever 
have  been  in  any  other  laws  of  this  nature,  unless  it  was  under  the  Maine  Law* 
Almost  eveiy  word,  and  certainly  every  passage  of  that  bill  was  subjected  to 
judicial  investigation;  and  after  having  gone  through  our  coprts  in  every 
form,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  came  before  the  United 
States  Court,  ted  it  was  decided  that  the  law  was  constitutional  The  law  had 
become  settled  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
law  had  been  established,  so  that  there  was  nothing  further  about  that,  and  we 
thought  we  were  going  on  swimmingly,  so  that  we  should,  by  and  by,  arrive  at 
that  p6int  where  there  would  be  no  improper  sales.  We  had  hoped  to  prevent 
the  excess  in  the  use  of  liquor,  and  the  use  of  it  in  the  family,  and  the  use  of 
it  by  the  young,  and  the  use  of  it  on  social  occasions,  so  that  no  man  would 
acquire  those  habits  which  make  him  a  slave  in  his  old  age ;  and  we  supposed 
we  were  going  on  successfully.  And  the  great  point  of  our  success  was  this, 
— and  the  great  objection  to  the  position  of  my  fiiends  on  the  other  side, 
which  I  make  on  the  ground  of  law,  is  this, — ^that  in  carrying  out  this  law  we 
found  a  divided  enemy ;  each  man  fought  upon  his  own  ground — a  man  in 
Paxton  could  get  a  license,  and  a  man  in  Holden  or  Stirling  could  not  Each 
depended  upon  his  own  action.  There  was  no  c(»nbination  between  the 
liquor-dealers.  The  policy  of  divide  and  conquer  was  being  carried  out 
most  successfully ;  and  we  had  nobody  to  encounter  but  some  fellow  who 
stood  alone  in  his  determination  to  seU  rum. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mii9EB.)    How  was  it  in  Boston  at  that  time  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say ;  I  am  speaking  in  reference  to  Worcester  County,  and  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  what  I  am  showing  is  in  reference  to 
that  county  ^lusively.    The  result  was,  that  when  a^man  attempted  to  sell 
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liquor,  his  neigbbon  took  it  up,  and  thejr  stopped  bis  btsiiieaB.  Tbafc  was  the 
result  in  town  after  town,  because  there  was  no  oombiiiation,  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  combine*  If  you  combined  in  two  or  three  towns,  it  would 
not  prevent  the  selectmen  in  atiother  town ;  so  that  Hiere  was  no  object  in 
combiniDg.  And  the  result  was  that  we  canied  this  measure  (and  trhea  I 
say  we,  I  mean  the  finends  of  temperance) ;  we  canied  it  hi  detail,  point 
after  point,  indiridttal  after  individual,  until,  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
towns  of  Worcester  County,  we  had  substantiafiy  prevented  its  being 
licensed,  s^d  where  it  was  licensed,  the  people  took  it  in  thAf  own  hands 
and  drove  it  out. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spoo»i».)    Drove  it  oot  by  law  ? 

Al    Drove  it  out  by  public  sentiment 

Q.  Did  not  the  pec^e  tell  them  that  they  would  prosecute  them  if  ^y 
did  not  stop  the  sale  ? 

A,    They  did  prosecute  them,  time  and  again. 

Q.    Was  not  that  the  means  employed  by  moral  sentiment  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  and  without  that  moral  sentiment  die  law  would  never  have 
been  of  use,  any  more  than  a  Uank  writ  in  the  hands  of  a  dieriff.  I  have 
been  absent  from  that  county  for  ten  years.  I  have  not  been  through 
the  county,  making  temperance  speeches,  since  1852,  and  have  not  had 
occasion  to  inquire  as  to  tiie  more  recent  condition  of  affiurs  there.  I 
would  say  that  in  my  own  native  town  of  Leicester,  complaints  were  fbrmeriy 
made  of  places  where  liquor  could  be  obtained.  Soon  after  I  left  Leicester, 
I  believe  there  was  not  a  place  where  you  could  have  got  anything  to  drink. 
In  regard  to  Worcester,  I  know  nothing  about  the  places  ^  selling.  I  know 
that  a  friendt  of  mine  met  an  acquaintance  of  his  from  New  Orleans  in  the 
street,  and  his  friend  says  to  him,  "  Come,  lelfs  go  and  have  sometiiing  to 
drink.**  But  my  friend  says  to  him,  "  Tou  cannot  get  anything  to  drink 
here,  the  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor  have  all  been  closed  up."  And  his 
friend  replied,  <<  Why,  yes,  you  can ;  I  have  been  to  more  than  twenty  places 
here  in  this  city.**  And  he  had  not  been  in  the  place  two  days.  Kcm  I  do 
not  know  that  this  was  so ;  I  merely  speak  of  what  I  have  heard  stated  upon 
that  point 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Jewell.)    When  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  about  the  time  I  came  fix>m  there,  about  ten  years  ago ;  ft  was 
long  enough  after  the  Maine  Law  was  in  force. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  MiNEE.)    Was  the  law  enforced  ? 

A.  No ;  because  if  it  had  been,  you  could  not  have  got  the  liquor;  that 
is  to  say,  if  it  was  so ;  I  cannot  say  that  liquor  was  sold.  And  this,  gentle- 
men, was  the  way  we  were  enabled  to  operate.  We  were  g<nng  on  in  this 
successful  manner.  Every  year  we  had  temperance  conventions,  and  many 
of  the  best  temperance  men  in  Massachusetts  took  part  in  them,  and  there 
was  entire  harmony  of  action  about  it,  when  the  measure  of  1852  was 
proposed  and  carried  through.  Now,  mr,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  it 
so  far  a  personal  affiedr  as  to  make  an  explanation  of  my  views,  and  to  show 
how  far  they  have  been  carried  out,  I  received,  on  the  Idth  of  June,  1862, 
fiiom  Rev.  Mr.  Otheman,  a  request  to  join  a  temperance  convention,  to  ht 
held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  carry  out  the  law  whidi  had  liieii 
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been  just  pasMd.  Wilihoat  reading  llie  l^ler,  I  may  be  permitted^  perhapfl, 
to  yead  tbe  letter  which  I  Bent  in  reply ;  and  I  was  threatened  with  the 
publioiMion  of  this  letter  at  a  time  when  it  wonld  haTe  been  of  some  value  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  this  matter.    I  saj  as  foUow9|  nz :— -> 

^  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  you  do  me  by  asking  me 
to  meet  some  of  the  £cienas  of  temperanoe,  in  view  of  the  proposed  convention 
in  tbb  place. 

^  A  sense  of  self-respect,  as  well  as  of  respect  for  those  who  have  suggested 
a  wish  that  I  should  confer  with  them,  requues  me  to  state  as  briefly  as  I  can 
why  I  shall  b^  to  be  estcused  from  the  coniiarence* 

^'  I  understand  the  object  of  isuch  a  conference  at  this  tame  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  law  recently  enacted  by  our  le^slatnre,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  can  be  sustained.  Now  it  has  been  my  misfotnne  to  differ  from 
many  of  the  frioids  of  temperance,  as  to  tiie  e^qpedieney  of  soeh  a  law  ai 
this  time;  and  as  the  reasons  for  such  an  opinion  are  satis&otQry  to  mv*  own 
mind,  I  could  not  meet  those  gentlemen  and  openly  express  my  sentunentt 
witiiout  seeming  to  them  to  be  opposed  to  the  success  of  ^e  cause  itself,  and 
placing  me  in  a  flulse  poation. 

M  While,  thereibre,!  have  not  eenftdenee  enoogfa  of  socoess  in  enibreing  the 
law  eSeetually  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  take  active  measures  for  its  support 
for  some  time  yet  to  come>  I  am  unwilling  to  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  ends 
which  its  friends  have  at  heart,  and  therefore  stand  aloof  from  the  discussion 
that  is  going  on  upon  one  side  and  the  other. 

^  Ana  pei-mit  me  very  briefly  to  state  some  of  the  eronnds  of  my  distrwt 
of  the  exp^ency  of  such  a  law  at  this  time.  Eyevybody  admits  that  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  to -enforce  a  law  for  any  length  of  time^  against  the  current  of 
public  sentiment.  The  friends  of  this  law  believe  public  sentiment  is  strongly 
with  them,  and  so  strongly  that  such  a  law  is  not  only  demanded,  but  will  be 
sustained.  I  hope  l^ey  are  right;  but,  to  pLf  nund,  the  fact  is  not  so;  th« 
evidenee  does  not  satisfy  xae  that  they  are  warranted  in  their  conclusion.  I 
remember  the  law  of  I808,  in  the  enactment  of  which  I  took  an  humble  part, 
and  I  cannot  foiget  how  we  were  deceived  by  the  professions  of  petitioners 
and  the  power  of  mere  names. 

**  I  know  with  how  mnch  difficulty  the  law  as  it  was  left  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  1836,  was  enfovced;  how  mach  legal  ingonuitv  was  expended  to 
aettle  before  our  judicial  tribunals  the  construction  of  aLnost  every  clause 
and  expression  in  the  statute ;  how  long  it  was  before  the  officers  of  the  law 
could  feel  any  certainty  that  an  entire  panel  of  jurors  would  sustain  the  law, 
however  strong  the  proof  of  ihcts  might  be ;  and,  I  tiiink,  I  have  a  right  to 
add,  how  mnch  obloquy  and  abuse,  in  some  quarters,  were  heaped  upon  the 
jn4l^  of  oar  courts,  who  fearlesshr  did  their  duty  in  administering  the  law. 
Anu  I  know,  too,  how  comparatively^  recently  these  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come, and  it  seemed  to  me  unwise,  inexpedient,  and  I  feared  almost  suicidal 
to  step  at  once  from  a  platform,  which  had  become  so  well  established,  upon  a 
new  one  that  can  at  best  be  but  jproblematieal  for  a  considerable  time  yet  I 
thowht  if  a  defect  as  to  mode  or  proof,  which  really  did  exist  under  the  old 
law/had  been  supplied, — and  it  could  easily  have  been  done, — the  cause  of 
tenaperance  would  have  been  safer  than  it  can  be  under  any  new  system  of 
le^lative  restriction.  It  was  a  law  to  which  the  people  had  become  aecus^ 
tomed,  which  tbe^  had  understood  could  and  wonla  be  en&reed,  and  no  new 
imiee  eoidd  be  raised  under  it 

^*  On  the  othar  hand,  the  present  law,  so  far  as  it  is  new,  is  an  experiment, 
imd  one  which  in  order  to  its  success  requires  the  people  as  a  body  to  come  up 
to  its  akl.  It  is  idle  to  think'  of  enforcing  it'll  our  larger  cities  and  towns  by 
means  cnly  of  the  few- civil  officers  known  to  the  law;  against  the  paonoos, 
tiie  appetite,  and  ettpidi^  of  the  thousands  who  will  be  found  active,  busy, 
and  united. in  opposing  it»  these  officers  will  be  powerless.    And  if,  as  we 
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h^rTO  every  reason  to  fear,  this  is  to  be  brought  in  as  an  element  of  political 
action,  my  fear  is  the  law  will  find  the  fate  of  that  of  1838,  and  we  shall  have 
to  £0  back  and  begin  the  fight  anew. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  infinenced  mj  judgment  I  hope, 
or  I  should  say,  I  wish  that  I  may  find  myself  mistaken.  I  could  not  sepap 
rate  from  friends,  with  whom  I  have  so  cordially  co-operated  heretofore,  with- 
out a  frank  expression  of  my  views,  that  they  may  see  that,  although  I  may 
differ  upon  the  question  of  measures,  I  am,  as  I  have  ever  been,  wit£  them  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  great  principles  for  which  they  are  so  manfully 
Btruggling." 

Now,  sir,  those  were  the  Tiews  that  I  presented  to  my  friends  at  that  time, 
and  from  that  time  I  have  never  had  any  occasion,  and  I  have  never  gone 
forward  with  those  gentlemen  in  the  attempt  to  sustain  the  proviaons  of  tiiat 
Act.  I  do  not  believe  now  that  it  can  be  carried  ont,  thougl)  I  speak  more 
from  opinion  in  this  matter,  than  from  my  own  direct  observation.  Now,  sir, 
we  lost  by  means  of  that  law  the  entire  moral' power  of  the  community.  It 
was  understood  by  the  community  previously  that  the  law  was  for  the  people 
to  carry  through  of  themselves;  that  it  was*  a  cause  for  tEem  to  enforce 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  constables.  Every  man  felt 
that  it  was  a  serious  sacrifice.  I  know  that  my  fiiends  will  justify  me  in  say* 
ing  this.  If  you  threw  ofi^  the  responsibility  on  a  set  of  officers,  it  was  so 
much  easier  to  do  it,  that  I,  for  one,  found  it  all  but  impossible  to  get  any 
one  to  co-operate  with  me. 

I  believe  since  that  time  the  number  of  conventions  have  been  less.  I  may 
be  wrong  there,  but  I  know  that  a  great  many  men  who  used  to  take  active 
parts  in  these  conventions  have  not  taken  part  as  they  did  before,  because  the 
law  was  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  officers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  law  to  sup- 
press the  sale,  and  the  law  undertook  to  suppress  it ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  world,  if  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  out,  that  it  was  not  carried  out. 
We  lost  the  moral  power  with  which  the  law  of  1832  had  been  sustained ; 
but  the  most  important  thing  was,  that  the  moment  you  made  that  law,  yoa 
made  a  general  cause  of  mm  on  the  one.  side,  against  temperance  on  the 
other.  Every  man  that  wanted  to  buy  or  sell,  every  man  that  wanted  to  i:eep 
a  hotel  and  keep  a  bar,  and  every  man  that  wanted  to  drink,  united  against 
the  cause.  And  I  have  seen  in  the  papers  allusions  to  the  associations  that 
had  been  formed,  and  the  sums  of  money  that  had  been  raised  to  cairy  6n 
this  struggle,  until,  as  I  understood,  and  as  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose, 
instead  of  meeting  as  before  the  individual  action,  you  had  to  encounter  the 
combined  action  of  every  knan  that  waa  opposed  for  any  cause  to  the  progreas 
of  temperance.  The  law  gave  them  a  power  in  this,  that  the  law  itself  reeo^ 
nized  the  propriety  of  the  sale.  If  the  law  has  not  been  changed  within  a 
week  or  two,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  provision  that  there  shall  be  agencies 
through  the  apothecaries  for  the  sale  in  case  of  sickness,  or  in  case  of  the  arts 
or  various  other  things,  and  thus  recognizing  the  propriety  and  legality  and 
the  moral  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  the  sale.  It  is  not  a  general 
denial  of  the  right  to  seP,  eithg^  morally  or  legally.  It  therefore  gave  an 
opportunity  for  this  combination,  which  has  been  operating  amce  then. 
There  has  been  a  most  constant  struggle  going  on  in  the  community,  and 
unless  there  is  a  gross  mis-statement  in  regard  to  the  matter,  Qt  is  a  thing 
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«hat  I  know  nothing  of  perscmally,)  my  belief  is  that  progreas  has  been  very 
slow,  even  if  there  has  nol  been  a  retrograding.  At  any  rate,  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  years  here  stands  the  law,  and  in  many  places  where  I  know  before 
there  were  no  sales,  and  where  there  could  be  scarcely  anybody  found  to 
drink,  there  are  reputed  to  be  those  who  drink  freely.  The  question  has 
occuired  to  me  whether  this  experiment  has  not  been  tried  so  fairly  that  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  to  go  back  in  part  to  the  original  position  while  yon 
keep  your  law  as  it  is.  And  I  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  to  enforce  it  Let 
the  peq>le  have  one,  two  or  three  men,  if  need  be,  licensed.  Let  them  haye 
the  authority  to  do  this,  for  they  will  then  regulate  who  shall  sell,  instead  of 
having  these  nuisances  all  oyer  the  country  as  they  are  now.  And  every 
respectable  man,  (if  you  can  get  respectable  men  to  engage  in  the  bunness,) 
will  become  a  co-operator  with  the  people  in  the  community  who  have 
licensed  him,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  thing  properly  regulated  so  as 
to  do  as  little  evil  as  possible. 

I  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  beg,  in  justice  to  my  own  consistency,  to  say 
that  I  do  consider  the  selling  of  liquor  under  licenses  to  be  a  moral  evil,  and 
one  which  I  would  gla41y  avoid  if  possible.  But  of  two  evils  I  would  choose 
the  less ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  less  evil  to  carry  on  this  sale  under 
proper  restrictions  than  to  carry  out  the  eidsting  system  of  legislation*  I 
believe  that  you  would  be  doing  a  great  dead  more  good  by  doing  some  evil 
than  you  would  in  leaving  it  as  it  is  now.  That  is  my  conviction.  It  is  an 
honest  one.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  I  should  be  rery  glad  to  believe  that  I  am. 
But  the  observations  that  I  have  made  has  not  led  me  to  believe  the  contrary. 
If  yon  could  put  it  into  the  hands  of  counties,  there  are  counties  in  the  State 
that  would  stop  it  There  are  towns  that  would  stop  it  The  moment  you 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  towns  they  become  interested,  and  they  would 
take  it  into  their  hands  and  would  unite  (what  I  would  desire  above  all  things, 
and  without  which  you  cannot  carry  it  through,)  a  moral  power  with  the  l^al 
power  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Mineb.)    If  I  understand  you,  you  would  leave  it  to  the 
action  of  counties? 
A.    Something  of  that  kind.  . 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  substantially  a  repeal  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
present  law  ? 

A.  1  would  say.  that  that  is  a  peculiarity  which  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  o£  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  whether  from  your  observa- 
tion you  believe  that  the  present  law  can  be  enforced  so  as  to  check  and 
prevent  the  increase  of  intemperance  ? 

A.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  not  personally  brought  in  contact  with  the 
class  of  people  who  are  more  affected  by  the  use  of  drink.  I  can  say  that  I 
haTO  taken  great  interest  in  the  inquiries  upon  this  subject  No  man  has 
heard  me  oppose  that  law.  But  I  have  heard  the  matter  discussed  so  oflen, 
and  from  such  quarters,  and  from  such  a  variety  of  quarters,  that  it  is  my 
judgment  that  it  cannot  be  enforced. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion,  from  your  own  observation,  or  taking  the 
information  that  you  have  received,  that  the  extent  of  intemperance  and  the 
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extent  of  illegal  sales  now  is  very  far  fhym  irfaat  is  wa«  irhen  the  people 
managed  it  themselves  ? 

A.  FiTom  information  that  I  have,  I  believe  that  in  the  town  of  Leieestery 
for  instance,  and  in  the  town  of  Worcester,  and  some  of  iSti^  other  towns 
which  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  a  great  many  more  sales  now  than  there 
were  then.  In  the  town  of  Worcester  they  have  choseto  year  after  year  a 
temperance  mayor,  and  they  profess  that  they  are  going  to  inaugnrate  a 
reform  every  year;  atid  at  the  start  half  a  dozen  Irish  women  will  be  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction  perhaps,  and  afterwards  the  matters  goes  by,  and 
the  current  flows  on  as  before.  At  any  rate,  it  becomes  necessary  at  the  next 
election  to  select  a  new  set  of  men  to  carry  ont  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SpOoner.)  WHat  was  the  state  of  things  in  1851  and  '52  ? 
Was  not  the  liquor  sold  there  then  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fix  the  dates.  I  should  think  there  was  a  decided  difference 
between  1850  and  1853  or  '54.  My  impression  would  be  that  the  meetmgs 
after  this  law  was  passed  were  less,  and  that  if  sales  were  made  they  w6re 
made  more  secretly  than  they  were  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  in  1889,  jost  befi>re  the  Washingtonlan 
reform,  there  was  a  very  great  discouragement  amongthe  temperance  people  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  after  the  repeal  of  the  "  fifteen-gallon  law.**  We 
were  very  much  disheartened,  those  of  us  in  Worcester  County. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Wasn't  there  more  accomplished  after  the  repeal 
of  the  ^  fifteen-gallon  law"  in  restrainix^  tlie  drinking  and  selling  of  liquor  in 
Worcester  than  in  any  other  period  before  or  since,  so  far  as  your  information 
goes? 

A.  I  should  say  there  was.  Aft«r  the  " fifteen-gaHon  law "  there  was  a 
stagnation,  and  then  there  was  a  revival 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Was  not  that  a  period  during  which  there  was  an 
activity  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  in  which  Mr.  Child  himself  was 
active  and  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,    I  cannot  say  about  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Up  to  the  passage  of  the  "  fiftjeen-gallon  law," 
in  1838,  do  you  not  recollect  that  the  moral  efibrts  had  abated,  if  not  entirely 
ceased? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  I  should  say  that  there  was  not  so  much  zeal  as  there 
was  at  an  earlier  period.  I  should  say  that  perhaps  in  1832  or  '33  there  was 
more  effort  inthetoxmtry  than  there  was  just  before  1838.  But  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  do  not  remember  any  time  ft^m  1828  to  1892,  when  there  were  not 
frequent  public  meetings  in  Worcester  County.  I  know  that  I  went  to  a  great 
number  of  towns,  but  I  could  not  fix  the  times  when  I  went  nor  where  the 
meetings  were  most  numerous. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  impression  that  up  to  1837  or  '88  there  was  a  decided 
abatement  of  moral  effort  and  a  good  deal  of  discouragement  on  the  part  of 
temperance  men? 

A.  As  I  remcmbei',  there  had  beeii,  in  1837,  an  effort  made,  and  I  con- 
fess I  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  conviction  that  the  law  was  not  strong 
enough  for  us,  and  thdt  if  we  could  produce  a  more  stringent  law  we  could 
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cany  througli  the  measures  better.  That  was  my  belief  about  ft,  and  I  think 
you  are  right  as  regards  the  time.  My  impression  was  that  if  we  could  get  a 
stronger  law  we  could  get  on  more  successfully,  and  the  law  of  1838  waa  the 
result  of  that.    I  will  not  be  certain  about  the  date. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  moral  subject  coming  up  and  keeping  the 
public  mind  with  a  perrading  and  general  effort  to  change  the  public  senti- 
iaent»  that  lasted  more  than  fire  en  ten  yeaxs  ?  Is  it  not  a  natural  law  tha* 
every  effort  of  that  kind  will  have  particular  periods  of  ac^on  ? 

A*  I  cannot  give  you  any  evidence  on  that  point  I  was  very  active  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  my  own  feelings  subsiding ;  and  I 
know  that  we  had  great  obstacles  to  encounter,  and  my  impcession,  as  I  stated 
before,  is  that  we  had  a  law  of  this  kind  at  this  time,  and  I  recollect  making 
a  speech  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  license  law ;  and  I  argued  with  a  view  of 
bringing  about  such  a  state  of  things  that  everybody  would  see  how  much 
worse  it  would  be  without  it>  and  become  mere  disgusted  with  the  use  and  sale 
of  liquors  generally* 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that  very  doctrine  preached.  But  is  it  not  a 
fact,  distmct  in  your  mind,  that  itom  1825  to  1835  —  a  period  of  ten  years  — 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  thal^ 
after  that,  the  friends  of  the  temperance  cause  abated  thdr  efforts,  and  that 
there  was  a  state  of  discouragement  among^  the  temperance  men,  and  that 
they  ceased  their  moral  efforts  to  a  very  ipreat  extent  ? 

A.  1^0,  sir ;  I  could  not  express  it  in  that  farm*  la  1828,  there  were  no 
other  men  of  our  bar  who  were  ready  to  go  out  and  make  temperance 
speeches.  I  remember  it  irom  various  causes.  I  know  that  in  1828,  and  for 
four  or  five  years  afUxwards,  there  were  not  enough  men  to  go  into,  the  field* 
There  was  then  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  (and  I  had  a  very  serious 
contest  with  many  of  my  friends  upon  this  matter,^  to  brki^  it  into  politics. 
I  told  them  that  the  result  of  this  would  be  that  these  would  be  too  many  men 
who  were  merely  nominal  temperance  men.  Afterwards  there  was  a  desire 
that  there  should  be  a  more  stringent  law  on  the  subject^  and  that  waa 
produced  in  1838. 

Q,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  distinctly  understood  that,  after  1838,  the 
moral  efforts  of* temperance  men  ceased  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  then 
came  the  Washingtonian  reibrmy  and  that  continued  some  three  or  four  years. 
Kow  did  not  the  Washingtonians  drive  almost  everybody  teaxa  the  field? 

A.  They  took  a  portion  of  the  field  to  theoMelves.  I  never  was  associated 
with  the  Washingtonian  movement,  although  I  never  opposed  it.  It  was 
made  up  of  men  of  a  different  character ;  and  while  we  were  at  work  in  one 
field,  thev  were  at  work  in  different  fields.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  took 
the  field  that  others  had  been  occupying.  They  took  a  cLiss  of  people  that 
we  could  not  reach.  They  would  not  come  to  our  meetings.  I  should  say 
thnt  it  was  about  that  time  (although  I  am  not  certidn  that  it  may  not  hav^ 
been  later  than  that,)  that  we  used  to  have  meetings  in  Worcester  to  which 
our  first  men  used  to  come,  and  in  which  they  used  to  take  ,part ;  sueh  men^ 
for  instance,  as  Governor  Lincoln  and  WiU^am  Lincoln. 

<2-    Were  they  total  abstinence  men  ? 

A,    I  cannot  say,  sir. 
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Q.    Was  Mr.  Davis? 

A,  I  could  not  say.  But  there  was  a  time  when  we  induced  him  to  come 
forward,  and  he  was  an  active  man  with  us.  He  came  forward  and  made 
one  or  two  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  that  I  ever  heard.  But  I  should 
saj  that  this  was  a  good  deal  later  than  the  time  I  speak  o£ 

Q.    I  want  to  ask  jou,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Washingtonians  got  the 

.  field,  and  that  they  kept  it  for  three  or  four  years,  and  that,  although'  we 

kept  up  our  moval  efforts,  yet  the  interest  created  by  the  Washingtonian 

movement  was  so  remarkable  that  it  succeeded  almost  everything  else,  and 

left  us  in  the  coldest  and  deadest  state  ? 

A.    I  thought  the  Washingtonian  appeals  most  unnatural. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  My  friend  wants  to  make  out  that  iJie 
cause  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  it  is  caused  by  the  prohibitory  law.  I  want 
to  show  by  facts,  which  I  distinctly  recollect,  that  the  lowest  ebb  of  tempe- 
rance was  about  1815,  after  the  Washingtonian  storm  had  spent  itself;  and 
that  there  has  been,  until,  within  a  few  years,  hardly  a  sermon  preached 
upon  this  subject  at  all.    Does  not  your  recollection  back  me  up  in  that? 

A.  No,  sir;  it  does  not :  because  the  fects  that  I  go  upon  go  against  it 
From  the  record  which  I  have  read,  I  find  that,  in  1830,  the  number  of 
licensed  dealers  in  the  county  of  Worcester  was  371  y  in  1840,  there  were  69 
licensed  retailers,  and  105  inn-holders  having  licenses;  and  in  1850,  the 
number  of  retailers  licensed  was  36.  The  number  of  inn-holders  licensed 
was  not  mentioned  in  1850 ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  number  of  inn-holders 
had  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  retailers. 

Q,  Can  you  call  to  your  recollection  the  time  when  it  used  to  be  said  in 
Worcester  that  there  were  few  of  the  dealeis  who  did  not  sell  **  rot-gut "  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection.  I  know  the  subject  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion; and  berides  there  were  occasional  prosecutions.  Let  me  say  one 
word  here.  After  the  time  of  the  Washingtonian  movement,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  prevent  conviction.  It  is  a  fact  that  I  should  not  pass  over. 
Manufacturers  and  a  lai^  number  of  persons  were  indicted,  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  jurors  firom  convicting.  But  I  can  say,  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  jurors  did  convict  universally  in  Worcester 
County.  Men  whom  I  knew  were  dealers  in  liquors  were  upon  juries,  and 
tried  cases,  and  if  the  facts  were  proved,  they  came  up  boldly  to  the  verdict. 
And  I  saw  verdict  after  verdict  where  there  was  a  conviction  by  jurors 
where  some  of  them  were  said  to  be  dealers  in  liquor.  I  recollect  that,  in 
1844  or  '45,  Mr.  Hallett  came  out  there  to  try  some  cases  of  this  kind,  where 
it  was  said  that  you  could  not  convict;  but  the  jury  came  up  boldly  and 
fairly,  and  convicted.  « 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Did  tiie  Court  of  Common  Pleas  hold  its  session  in 
Boston  at  that  time  ? 

it.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  hold  it  yourself? 
*  A.    I  did,  some. 

Q.    Was  your  experience  in'  Boston  different  firom  what  it  is  at  present  ? 

A.  My  attention  has  not  been  recalled  to  that;  I  should  have  to  go  and 
look  at  the  record.    But  in  these  cases  in  Worcester  County,  knowing  where 
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Uie  juries  came  from,  I  took  a  deep  interest ;  and  I  recollect  that  the  juries 
behaxed  like  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  In  your  circle  of  social  acquaintance  tweniy 
yean  ago,  what  was  the  habit  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquors  ? 

A.  Before  1828, 1  do  not  know  of  any  families  that  pretended  to  anything 
like  hospitality  who  did  not  make  a  free  use  of  liquor.  The  most  respectable 
and  most  religious  people  had  it  standing  on  their  tables,  or  sideboards,  or 
wherever  it  was.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  should  say  that  it  was  as  rare  to  see 
liquor  offered  in  a  man's  house  as  it  would  be  to  see  medicine  offered.  With 
wine  it  is  different  I  know  that  in  Worcester,  at  social  parties,  among  the 
first  £unilies  there  were  many  where  there  was  no  wine  offered.  Spirituous 
liquor  was  a  thing  very  rarely  offered  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.    How  is  it  now  ?    Has  there  been  any  change  in  that  respect  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  in  the  matter  of  spirituous  liquor.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  spirituous  liquor  offered  at  any  time. 

Q.    YqvL  mean  alcoholic  liquors  ? 

A.  I  mean  alcoholic  Hquors.  I  see  wine  offered  in  some  cases,  and  in 
some  I  do  not.  I  see  that  it  is  quite  common  to  advocate  wine ;  more  com- 
mon  than,  within  my  observation,  it  used  to  be.  That  is  to  say,  I  saw  a  great 
deal  more  wine  drank  in  fiuniHes,  on  social  occasions,  than  I  did  twenty  years 
ago.    It  may  be  because  I  come  in  contact  with  different  individuals. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Mikbr.)    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Cambridge  ? 

A.    About  ten  years. 

Q,    You  have  been  rather  under  BosUm  influence  since  then,  have  you 
not? 

^.    I  am  not  aware  that  I  have.    I  was,  of  course,  some. 

Q.    Your  associations  have  been  in  Boston  ?    Then  you  used  to  be  in  the 
country? 

A.    That  is  so,  certainly. 

Q.    Would  you  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  if  you  could  ? 

A.    I  would,  sir,  if  I  could. 

Q.    Would  you  sustiun  the  present  law  if  you  could? 

A.    I  would,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  number  of  cases  which  are  now  aw^ting  sentence  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q,    Do  you  know  the  number  in  the  State  ? 

A.    No,  rir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Should  you  be  surprised  at  five  hundred  ? 

A.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  great  many  more  than  that.  There 
ought  to-have  been  more  than  that 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  firom  three  to  five  thousand  eases 
were  now  awaiting  the  rescript  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  wise  to  set  aside  the  present  laws,  and  thus  set 
aside  all  these  cases  ? 

A.    That  is  another  point  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  liquor-dealers  who  send  in  these  petitions  concut 
with  you  m  this  matter  of  a  license  system  ? 
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A*  I  have  never  talked  with  a  liquor-dealer  upon  tkis  matter,  and  none  of 
tbein  hare  consulted  with  me.  I  should  think  that  I  would  be  the  last  man 
that  a  liqQOi>dealer  would  come  to  for  any  0uch  purpose. 

Q.    You  believe  that  a  lieense  law  would  be  restricting  the  sale  somewhat? 

A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q,    Do  yon  think  that  the  liqnor^ealers  have  petitioned  here,  nr  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  tar. 

Q,    What  shoald  you  judge  about  it  ? 

A*    That  is  something  which  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q,  What  is  your  opinion,  judging  from  human  nature,  about  men  engaged 
in  a  eriminal  business  asking  for  a  law  restrietLng  the  carrying  on  of  that 
business  ?  • 

A,  If  that  was  the  fact,  I  should  say  that  they  would  £nd  themselTes 
badly  bitten  by  such  a  law.  But  if  we  have  a  law,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
cover  up  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  fbond 
to  be  a  favorable  one  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Q,  From  your  knowledge  of  human  nature,  would  you  expect  men  en- 
gaged in  a  criminal  business  to  ask  for  a  law  restricting  that  business  ? 

A,    I  should  think  not 

Q.  Why  are  liquor  dealen  so  senutive  in  r^ard  to  the  non-execution  of 
the  present  law  ? 

A.  You  are  now  taking  me  into  a  field  that  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted 
with.  I  cannot  be  examined  on  that,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  saying  a  word  to  any  liquoiMlealcr  within  the  last 
ten  years ;  and  we  certainly  have  not  discussed  this  matter. 

Q,  Supposing  that  the  State  Constabularly  should  stand  here  and  present 
fhcts,  under  oath,  if  yon  please,  which  shall  show,  not  that  the  statute  cannot 
be  executed,  but  that  it  is  executed,  and  that  that  is  where  the  shoe  pinches  ? 

A,  I  do  not  put  it  so,  for  I  think  you  may  execute  a  law  so  as  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  by  it ;  that  you  may  execute  a  law  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  odium  against  the  law.  I  think  you  cannot  (I  may  be  wrong,) 
enforce  the  law  against  public  sentiment ;  that  you  must  carry  public  senti- 
ment with  you ;  that  you  do  not  begin  at  the  right  end ;  that  to  enforce  the 
law  by  a  few  officers  of  the  law  is  not  the  way  to  reach  the  reform  that  you 
desire. 

Q,  .  Has  not  the  complexion  of  the  temperance  movement  been  modified 
and  tempered,  and  the  public  mind  brought  to  a  conviction  which  has 
expressed  itself  finally  in  the  prohibitory  law  ?  Is  not  that  the  intended 
utteranee  of  the  moral  sendment  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is  the  utterance  of  those  who  Intended  to  urge  it  individually. 

Q.    Have  they  not  urged  it  ?    Are  any  of  the  traffickers  unsatisfied  ? 

A,  1  say  that  I  have  not  passed  a  word  with  a  liquor-dealer  these  ten 
years. 

Q,  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  you  had  a  license  law  such  as  you  propose,  and 
some  of  the  counties  carried  it  out,  (as  undoubtedly  they  would,)  whether  you 
believe  that  Boston  would,  or,  left  to  itsdf,  could  execute  it  ? 

A.  My  belief  is  more  a  matter  of  probability,  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect    My  own  belief  is,  that  if  you  had  left  the  law  as  it  was  in  1852,  the 
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pregBiue  from  the  country  would  have  been  so  strong  upon  Boston  that  it 
could  not  hare  stood  it  My  belief  is  now,  and  was  then,  that  if  jou  begin 
with  the  countiy  towns  you  will  hedge  in  the  business  in  Boston,  so  that  it 
will  be  driyen  into  the  }iollow8  and  outof-the-way  places,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
respectable  to  deal  in  it  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  are  gdng  to  stop  the  use 
of  liquor.  ^ 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  appear  that  such  a  number  of  cases  as  I  gave  are 
now  awaiting  sentence,— not  awaiting  trial,  but  awaiting  sentence, — ^undex 
the  decision  of  which  the  minimum  amount  of  fine  is  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
mairimnm  amount  two  hundred  dollars.  Do  you  think  that  the  pronouncing 
of  these  sentences  would  J[)e  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  temperance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  it  It  might  frighten 
some  men.  I  think  that  if  you  had  a  license  law,  you  could  put  the  carrying 
out  of  that  system  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  some  voice  in  the 
granting  of  the  licenses ;  and  the  men  who  would  be  licensed  would  combine 
with  the  friends  of  temperance,  and  you  would  have  a  better  class  of  men 
licensed  to  sell  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  now.    / 

Q.  'Speaking  of  the  operation  of  moral  forces,  do  you  think  that  a  reform 
of  this  sort  can  be  carried  to  its  proper  and  le^timate  end  by  moral  suaaon 
alone? 

A,  I  believe  that  you  will  get  a  public  sentiment  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  that  you  will  then  be  able  to  carry  out  your  law,  and  that 
you  will  at  last  get  the  number  of  those  who  would  be  licensed  so  small  that 
there  would  be  (compared  with  what  you  have  now,)  hardly  an  appreciable 
evil ;  there  would  be  an  evil  which  would  be  so  much  less  than  the  present 
evil,  that  I  should  choose  the  first  rather  than  the  latter. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  after  you  get  Boston,  or  any  other  city  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  that  tlie  business  of  selling  can  be  restricted  any  farther  by  means 
of  moral  suasion  ? 

A.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  you  can  get  a  moral  sentiment  behind  the  law, 
you  will  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  instead  of  weaker ;  and  I  would  have 
the  law  come  up  as  fat  as  I  could ;  I  would  have  it  like  a  cog  upon  a  wheel, 
80  that  it  should  hold  on  to  whatever  progress  had  been  made. 

(2.    Is  not  that  the  point  we  have  come  to  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  you  have.  I  don't  think  the  law  is  going  to  stop  drinking. 
I  do  not  believe  you  reach  the  average  judgment  of  the  people. 

Q.  The  prohibitory  law -has  its  sanction  and  penalty.  And  after  all  the 
discussion  by  which  the  law  has  been  procured,  and  so  far  sustained  upon  the 
application  of  moral  principle,  what  other  action  havd  the  people  ?  And 
yet,  you  say,  abandon  it 

A.    I  think  you  have  relied  more  upon  the  power  of  the  law. 

Q.    Have  we  not  been  applying  moral  principle  through  the  law  ? 

A,  All  I  can  say  in  regard  to  that  is,  that  under  the  old  arrangement 
there  were  twenty  men  ready  on  all  public  occasions  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
temperance,  wh^!re  there  is  one  now. 

Q.    Liquor  dealers'  combinations  have  been  referred  to  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  of  them. 
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<2»  Are  jaa  aivare  thAt  ibej  arexent  asunder,  fitna  lack  of  £md84o  canj 
the  thing  tbroagh  ? 

^.  Ko,  lir.  I  was  not  aware  that  a  dollar  had  been  paid  in  hj  tbeie 
associations. 

^  In  any  great  conflict,  when  the  &rces  have  been  marshalled,  and  stand 
in  solid  array,  and  at  the  moment  when  an  issae  is  to  be  determined,  is  that  a 
time  to  retreat  ?  Is.  this  a  time  for  the  friends  of  temperance  to  throw  the 
question  into  the  hands  of  the  oj^pnaing  ^vees,  and  allow  theA  to  regulate 
temperance  ? 

A.  1£1  could  divide  the  enemy,  and  take  two  or  three  at  a  time,  I  diould 
say  that  that  was  better  strategy. 

Q.    When  you  assail  them  man  by  man,  don't  you  separate  t&em  ? 

A.  Yott  do  not  separate  the  means  of  business;  and  you  do  not  defiMl 
the  means  of  business. 

A(\iouined. 
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SECOND   DAY. 

f      .  WwjiNitoAY,  February  20, 1867. 

riio  Caimnittee  met  at  9  o'doek,  A*  M.,  and  the  bearing  was  raomed. 

Testimony  of  Rev.  James  A.  Healy. 

Q.    (Bj  Mr.  AsTDREW.)    How  long  havie  you  lived  in  Boston  ? 

A.    About  twelve  yean  and  a  hal£ 

Q,    You  are  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  your  Tocation  as  priest,  in  this 
city? 

A,  Since  August,  1854.  I  was  undl  reclxitly  secretary  of  Bishop  Fitz- 
patrick. 

Q.    About  how  laige  a  number  of  Catholics  belong  to  your  parish  ? 

A.  I  am  not  exactly  capable  of  telling  you  the  number;  bat  I  should 
think  every  Sunday  the^e  must  be  ^m  five  to  ux  thousand  people  at  different 
times. 

Q.    You  have  then  several  different  services  ? 

A.  t  have  several  different  services  in  church  every  Sunday.  The  church 
is  filled  every  Sunday,  and  there  are  many  standing  up. 

-  Q.    Your  position  of  secretary  of  Bishop  Fitzpatrick— did  that  give  you 
any  opportunities  of  knowing  the  position  of  the.  Catholic  people  ? 

A.  Not  that  precise  position ;  but  I  was  most  of  that  time  provisional  rec- 
tor of  the  Cathedral,  and  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  by  that  means  of 
seeing  the  position  of  people  of  the  congregation.  I  have  also  had  charge  of 
the  poor  of  that  congregation ;  I  have  also  had  charge  of  that  oongregaticm 
for  the  last  ten  years,  so  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
poor  people  of  the  congregation  and  their  manner  of  life. 

Q.  WiU  yoa  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  your  own  way,  and  fiom  your 
point  of  view,  the  present  condition  of  the  cause  of  practical  temperance 
among  the  poor  and  humble  classes  of  the  people  of  your  congregation,  and 
the  effect,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  discemi  conceming  the  operations 
of  the  existing  system  of  legislation  thereon  ? 

A,  Well,  I  should  say,  briefly,  that  the  condition  of  things  at  this  present 
time  was  rather  discouraging ;  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  there 
never  was  more  intemperance  than  there  is  at  the  present  time ;  that  intem- 
perance has  spread  firom  the  men  to  the  women  and  children,  and  there  are  a 
great  number  who  come  to  me,  (and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  who 
come  to  me  during  every  week,)  to  take  the  pledge;  nearly  one-half  of 
that  number  are  women ;  and  the  reason,  so  iar  as  my  experience  goes  is,  that 
at-this  present  time,  liquor  is  not  only  used  in  each  hoose,  but  is  brought  into 
each  family.  Instead  of  being  sdd  in  public  places,  in  almost  every  house 
(and  every  tenement  having  a  number  of  fanulies  in  it,)  they  have  some 
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liquor  and  they  tell  to  those  in  the  house.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  is 
brought  into  the  &mil7,  and  there  the  women  take  it  when  the  husband  is 
out.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  Aiink  the  use  of  liquor  has  widely 
spread  among  the  poorer  classes.  My  own  observation  in  this  respect  has 
been  pretty  direct,  and  I  have  nodced  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many 
among  my  brethren  that  there  never  was  so  much  intemperance  as  now,  and 
this,  oftentimes  among  the  women.  I  have  seeA  children  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age  who  were  confirmed  drunkards ;  and  these  people  are  able  at 
the  present  time  to  get  their  liquor  without  its  being  known.  The  conse- 
qpence  is,  that  men  and  women  are  not  ashamed  to  get  this  liquor,  because 
they  can  get  it  in  their  houses.  I  suppose  that  in  the  locality  where  a  portion 
of  my  congregation  rcade,  there  is  scarcely  a  house  where  liquor  is  not  more 
.  or  less  ribld. 

Q.  What  observation,  if  any,  have  you  made  of  the  quality  of  the  liquor 
which  is  sold  in  this  contraband  and  furtive  manner  ? 

il.  '  I  think  I  should  have  ^  produce  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
judged  of  it  in  other  countries,  I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  it  in  Francei 
where  the  manufacture  of  it  is  under  strict  government  surveillance ;  but  in 
this  country,  we  remark  with  astonbhment,  that  among  the  Catholic  people 
there  are  frequent  cases  of  deUnum' tremens ;  and  that  after  a  very  moderate 
portion  of  this  liquor  has  been  taken.  I  have  heard  aged  priests,  coming 
here  from  Ireland,  say  that  they  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  case  of  this  kind  in 
Ireland ;  and  they  attributed  it  io  the  fact  thai  liquor  manufactured 'there — 
which  is  to  a  considerable  extent  in  private  stills — ^is  simply  firom  grain  and 
malt ;  and  they  state  that  in  this  country  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  liquor 
which  is  sold  to  the  poor,  will  generally  make  them  frantic  whenever  they 
attempt  to  restrict  it.  I  might  quote  an  instance  where  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
man  whose  wife  and  daughter  were  urging  him  very  earnestly  to  take  the  pledge. 
I  reasoned  with  him  for  some  time,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  pledge. 
He  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  it  the  next  week.  The  man  was  by  no 
means  drunk.  I  asked  him  his  reason.  He  said  the  fever  was  on  him  and  he 
must  get  drunk.  He  was  under  some  excitement,  and  I  had  to  exercise  all 
the  authority  that  I  was  able  to  bring  to  bear,  in  addition  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  wife,  who  was  lying  upon  her  dying  bed,  to  persuade  him  to  take  the 
pledge  then,  and  promise  that  he  would  not  get  drunk  that  night;  and  he  told 
me  after  he  had  given  me  his  promise,  that  it  was  the  greatest  struggle  that 
he  had  ever  h&d.  I  attributed  it  and  he  attributed  it  to  the  quality  of  the 
liquor. 

Q.  What  do  you  judge  to  be  the  moral  effect  of  the  present  system  of 
legislation  ? 

A.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  begin  by  stating  that  it  b  not  only  my  own 
opinion,  but  also  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  asso* 
ciated,  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  present  law  upon  this  class  of  people,  is 
very  bad.  These  people  conrider  that  the  poor  are  the*  ones  who  are 
oppressed  in  this  matter ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  being  sent  to  the  jail 
or  House  of  Correction,  under  the  present  law,  does  not  seem  to  attach  any 
disgrace  to  it  Again,  considering  that  it  is  no  crime  to  use  liquor,  there  is 
no  stigma  attached  to  the  sale  of  liquor.    I  do  not  look  upon  it  at  the  present 
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time  as  baTing  any  moral  force  widi  the  maaseB  of  tlie  populatidn.  I  connder 
ihat  if  it  was  made  a  public  matter,  and  if  licenses  were  issued,  and  if  tbese 
licenses  were  put  under  a  proper  control,  tbe  moral  effect  would  be  mucb 
greater,  and  the  disgrace  of  breaking  over  this  law  would  be  the  same  as  in 
the  infraction  of  any  other  law. 

Q.    Tou  mentioned  being  in  France ;  how  long  were  jou  there  ? 

A.    Two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  to  obserte  the  difference  between  the 
population  witii  whom  you  were  concerned  there  and  those  with  whom  you 
hare  been  concerned  in  Boston,  in  respect  to  this  one  fkct  of  temperance  or 
intemperance  ? 

A.  I  can  say  that  I  was  in  Paris  for  two  years,  and  I  never  saw  a  man 
druidc,  and  I  hare  travelled  recenUy  orer  a  good  part  of  Eorope,  having 
touched  at  almost  every  port  of  Spain,  and  also  the  southern  part  of  France  \ 
abo  in  Italy ;  and  I  never  saw  a  drunken  man,  nor  any  sign  of  one. 

Q-    Supposing  this  present  law  were  so  executed  as  that  the  selling  of ' 
liquor  would  apparently  disappear,  so  that  there  should  be  no  visible  and 
tangible  traffic  in  liquor,  do  you  then  believe  that  the  traffic  would  cease 
entirely  ? 

A.  Well,  if  I  should  state  my  conviction,  I  ^ould  say  I  am  sure  it  would 
not.  I  could  name  localities  where  I  do  not  think,  tlie  officers  would  find  any 
sales  of  liquor,  and  there  would  be  no  appearance  of  liquor  being  sold  at 
the  present  time ;  and  yet  where  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  liquor  sold  every 
day  in  the  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewbll.)  Do  these  persons  who  take  the  pledge  commonly 
keep  it,  or  does  it  only  last  a  very  short  time  ? 

A.  Sometimes  they  take  pledges  of  thdr  own  accord,  and  of  their  own 
accord  they  mention  for  how  long  a  time  they  wiU'take  it  The  general 
average  is  a  year.  Sometimes  they  take  it  for  such  a  period  of  their  life. 
Sometimes  they  £dl  back,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  periiaps,  they  will  have  a 
good  «  blow  out'* 

Q.    The  influence  of  the  pledge,  then,  is  pretty  strong  ? 

A,  Tes,  sir ;  a  great  number  of  them  keep  their  pledges.  We  do  not 
n&ke  it  as  a  religious  vow ;  we  make  it  more  as  a  pledge  of  honor,  acting  on 
the  principle  that  ther^  is  no  sin  in  the  drinking  of  liquor  according  to  any 
moral  principle  that  we  know  of.  We  cannot  make  a  sin  where  there  is 
none;  and  accordin^)r  we  say  to  them  that  the  liquor  has  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  them,  and  we  say  to  them  that  their  honor  and  their  interests  require 
that  they  should  give  up  drinking  it  Wherever  we  can,  we  obtain  such 
I^edges  as  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Do  you  say  it  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  do  an  injury 
to  himself? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  sin. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  that  the  use  of  liquor  is  always  an  injury  to  a  man  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  ^ 

Q.  Would  yon  recommend  to«a  member  of  your  congregation  to  use 
liquor  ? 

A.    That  is  an  individual  matter. 
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Q,    Why  dd  you  ask  a  man  to  sigii  the  pledge  ? 

A.  For  the  reason  that  his  own  experience  hM  prtmsd  drinldng  injuriomv 
to  him. 

Q.    How  uniform  do  you  find  the  injury  to  be  ? 

A.    That  depends  upon  the  charactep  of  the  fn^Bridnal. 

Q,    Are  any  of  y oiu*  clergymen  total  abstainers  7 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Are  jou,  yourself  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q-  Tou  therefore  hold  such  yiews  and  your  commnnioxi  holds  such  vfews, 
that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  the  sale  of  it  are  proper  ? 

A,    Where  they  are  well  regulated,  sir. 

Q.    How  would  you  regulate  it  ? 

A.  You  might  ask  how  I  would  regulate  the  strengtSi  of  it;  I  cannot  tell 
you,  because  my  experience  has  been  in  countries  wbere  they  use  it  not  oafy 
day  after  day,  but  at  every  hour  in  the  day ;  and  where  I  haive  ne^er  scMi 
a  man  drunk. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  in  Marseilles  ? 

A.    I  was  in  Marseilles  and  also  in  Paris. 

Q.    Did  you  not  see  drunkenness  there  ?  *  « 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  vmt  Scotland  ? 

A.    I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  aware  of  the  result  of  drinking  of  liquor  there  ? 

A,  I  have  seen  many  thdt  have  been  there,  and  hare  heard  that  its  results 
are  terrible  beyond  belief. 

Q.    How  will  you  explain  that  ? 

A.  I  judge  of  it  from  the  fact  that  they  drink  strong^  liqnolr  there*  In 
Marseilles  they  do  not  drink  strong  liquor  as  a  rule. 

Q,    Do  you  mean  that  they  do  not  drink  distilled  liqaor  ? 

A.    They  drink  wine  a  great  deal. 

Q.    Is  not  there  ajgreat  deal  of'distilled  liquor  dradk  ?  \        * 

A.    I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  distilled  liquor. 

Q.  I  mean  a  class  of  alcoholic  liquors  not  produced  by  fermentatfon,  bat 
produced  by  distillation  ? 

A.  If  you  mean  whiskey,  Ihey  do  not  drink  much  whiskey  tiiere.  They 
drink  brandy  more.  But  you  will  observe  that  they  drink  it  in  small  glassesi 
the  same  way  as  we  drink  cordial.  A  man  drinking  coflfee,  will  drink  a  litde 
brandy  afterwards,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  only  about  Ihree  thimbles  foil. 

Q,  You  say  that  Uquor  is  drank  in  almost  every  family  in  the  locality  of 
which  you  spoke  ? 

A.    In  almost  every  family,  sir. 

Q.    It  is  not  made  in  every  house,  is  it  ? 

A,    I  do  not  understand  that  it  is. 

<2-  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  the  people  who  ccme  here  are  so  diffei^ 
e&tly  affected  by  it,  from  what  they  were  lA  Ireland  ? 
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A,  There  is  not  so  mucli  traffic  there  as  here,  I  take  it  I  do  not  hear  of 
people  in  Ireland  being  so  much  aifocted  by  it.  I  am  spedking  of  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  come  from  Ireland. 

Q.    Ib  not  the  liquor  which  is  distilled  there  contraband  ? 

A.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  contrfiband  there,  and  I  think  it  is  purer  than 
goremment  liquor. 

Q.    Government  exercises  supertision  over  liquor  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  70U  judge  the  liquor  here  to  be  good  ot  bad  ? 

A.    I  judge  it  very  bad. 

Q.    How  do  you  obtain  satisfhctory  liquor  ? 

A.    From  those  who  are  satisfactory  parties. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable,  on  the  part  of  some,  to  know  where  good 
liquor  can  be  found  ? 

A,  I  presume  the  gentlemen  of  the  Conmuttee  would  be  able  to  tell  where 
it  is  found,  fcMr  themselves. 

Q.  Are  you  not  giving  a  general  ojnnion  that  the  liquor  which  la  sold  is 
bad? 

A.  •  I  think  some  of  it  is  very  bad. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  moral  result  of  the  prohilntory  law ;  attd  you  place  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  poor  are  entangled  by  it,  and  not  the  rich ;  if  its  ope- 
ratipn  was  equally  upon  the  rich,  would  there  not  be  Hie  same  lack  of  moral 
result  manifested  ? 

A,    I  think  so. 

Q.    Why? 

A.    Because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sin  attached  to  it» 

Q.    Then  the  use  of  it  is  not  a  sin  anywhere? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Nor  the  sale? 

A,    Nor  the  sale. 

Q.    Then  yowc  people  do  not  consider  that  it  is  a  sin  ? 

A.  I  said  that  the  excess  woidd  be  a  sin,  and  the  excess,  as  now  found,  is 
a  sin. 

Q,  Do  you  think  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  tends  to  create  a 
tendency  to  drunkenness  ? 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Hbalt.)    Do  you  consider  wine  an  alcoholic  liquor  ? 

A.    (By  Mr.  MmsB.)    Somewhat,  sir. 

A»  (By  Mr.  Healt.)  Not  neceasarily ;  for  I  have  seen  the  people  of 
other  countries  where  there  is  a  constant  use  of  wines ;  where  the  custom  is 
universal ;  where  I  have  seen  no  cases  of  intoxication  ;  and  I  might  cite  an 
instance  of  a  community  in  France  where  I  lived  for  two  years,  and  there 
were  somo  three  hundred  young  men,  where  a  case  of  intoxication  would 
astonish  the  commtmity,  and  where,  if  there  had  been  a  case  of  this  kind,  it 
would  probably  have  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.' 

Q.    Pierhaps  the  record  was  not  kept  so  strictly  as  in  other  matters  ? 
A.    I  think  if  the  instance  had  occurred  it  would  have  been  recorded. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  no  cases  of  drunkenness  upon  wine? 
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4.,    I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Q.    Never  have  % 

A*    Never  have.    If  I  did  I  should  tell  you. 

Q,  Do  you  believe,  license  law  or  no  license  law,  prohibitory  law  or  no 
prohibitory  law,  that  wines  will  ever  come  to  be  the  staple  alcoholic  drink  in 
%h\n  country  ? 

A.  I  cannot  go  so  far  in  my  calculation.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result 
may  yet  be.  According  to  the  reports  which  we  now  have,  the  manu£Eu:ture 
of  wine  in  the  West,  especially  in  California,  is  on  the  increase.  I  cannot  tell 
what  may  come  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Stone,  formerly  the  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Church  in  this  city? 

A .    I  know  of  him.    I  never  have  seen  hi^i  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  he  has  been  called,  since  going  to  San  Francisco, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  deleterious  influence  jof  those  wines  ? 

A.    I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.    You  are  not  prepared  to  gainsay  that  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  have  aeen  these  California  wines.  X  do  not  know  what 
should.be  so  very  intoxicating  about  them,  unless  they  manufacture  them 
badly,  or  put  in  something  th^t  would  give  an  extra  strength  in  order  to  suit 
the  American  ta^te.  Unless  they  have  adulterated  the  wines  in  that  way,  I 
do  not  know  why  they  should  be  so  very  injiuious.' 

Q.  Do  you  have  that  class  of  feeble  wines  in  this  country  which  you  find 
in  European  countries  ? 

A,  Not  generally:  except  these  native  wines;  I  consider  them  as  feeUe 
win^ 

Q,  Do  you  not  think  that  the  continual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  a 
direct  tendency  towards  drunkenness  ? 

•  A,  I  say,  that  in  most  cases  you  have  got  to  judge  of  individuals,  as  to 
whether  it  is  likely  to  tend  to  excess.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  smoking 
did  not  tend  to  excess  in  the  same  way ;  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Q.    What  is  the  law  of  ardflcial  appetites  ? 

A,    I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  bit. 

Q:  As  a  priest  of  a  Catholic  Church,  looking  upon  the  mass  of  communi* 
cants,  do  they  generally  use  liquor  ? 

A,    They  do,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  testified  to  that  ? 

A .    I  have  testified  to  that 

Q.    How  would  a  license  law  make  h  any  better  ? 

A,    It  would  prevent  them  from  bringing  it  on  to  their  tables. 

Q.    Why,  if  you  have  a  licensed  store  on  every  comer  ? 

A.    It  would  not  be  at  every  comer.    . 

Q.  That  w.ould  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  law,  and  how  it  ims 
executed.    Did  you  ever  know  of  its  being  executed  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  in  this  country. 

Q,  Do  you  observe,  so  far  as  concerns  your  own  congregation,  that  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  tends  quite  uniformly  to  drunkenness  ? 
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d  (By  Mr.  Hsalt.)  Do  you  mean  to  ask  ichetlier  the  mijorUj  of  my 
congr^ation  are  drunkards  ?    Ib  that  the  question  in  plain  words  ? 

A.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  I  mean  the  class  of  your  congregation  of  which 
yoa  have  been  speaking. 

A.    Will  you  put  it  ia«omQ  shi^  in  which  I  can  take  it  betttar. 

Q.  Did  70a  not  state  that  men,  women,  and  children,  in  these  houses,  }3j 
reason  of  the  liquor  sold  in  these  tenements,  are  drunk  ? 

A.    I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  say?  . 

A,  I  said  that  they  drank,  and  that  there  ,were  more  drttnkards  thim  at 
any  time  I  hare  kno?m. 

Q.    Can  you  say  where  le^timate  drunkenness  commences  ? 

A.  That  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  That  is  for  the  man  himself  to 
determine.  If  I  se6  a  man  who  i&  ii\juring  himself  by  ezcessiTe  drinking,  J 
may  urge  him  to  refirain  from  using  it 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  hesitate  to  judge  of  a  man  as  to  the  question  of  his 
drinking? 

A.    Not  if  it  IS  a  plain  case. 

(2.    Does  not  the  action  of  alcohol  tend  to  make  a  man  drunk  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  that  it  does,  necessarily,  sir. 

d    WhatistheeflTectof  it? 

A .  Well,  we  read  that  wine  "  maketh  the  heart  of  man  glad ; "  thai  is  one 
effect  of  it.  There  may  be  other  effects ;  but  I  nerer  heard  of  its  making  a 
man  drunk  all  at  once. 

Q.  In  relation  to  having  liquor  upon  the  tables  of  those  of  your  commmu- 
cants  to  whom  you  refer,  how  does  it  appear  that  they  would  not  have  all  Hbe 
fiiciHties  under  a  license  law  that  they  do  now  ? 

A.    I  should  think  you  would  see,  sir,  that  if  it  is  within  their  reach,  in 
tbmr  own  houses,  and  tiiey  have  no  opportunity  of  being  ashamed  of  getttog 
it,  they  would  be  Ukdiy  to  use  it  with  less  restraint  than  they  would  if  theji 
had  to  go  further  from  their  houses  to  get  it. 

Q.    Do  they  manufacture  it  in  their  own  houses  ? 

A.    No,  shr. 

Q.  How,  then,  do'they  have  earner  access  to  it  than  they  woidd  under  the 
action  of  the  license  law  ? 

A.  I  siud  that  in  a  great  number  of  these  tenement  houses,  liquor  is  sold 
in  the  houses* 

Q.    Why  can't  they  do  that  just  the  same  unde?  a  license  law  as  now  ? 

A,  They  would  not  dare  to  do  it,  because  I  think  the  law  would  be 
enforced  then,  and  they  would  see  that  it  was  a  fiiir  trade. 

Q.    How  do  you  nuJgs  it  out  a  fair  trade  when  under  restrictions  ? 

A,    Just  the  same  as  the  gunpowder  trade,  pedbaps. 

Q.  Ton  have  observed  that  tiiere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  liquor 
at  the  licensed  places  ?  ^ 

A.    Not  that  exaeily ;  but  I  don't  think  there  would  be  the  same  tempta* 
tioA  as  then,  simply  because  th^  would  buy  it  at  the  places  Hcensed,  instead 
ef  keeping  it  and  drinking  it  in  their  houses. 
4   '■ 
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Q.  SappoM  the  present  bw  were  carried  oDt  qntto  mdibnnly;  do  joa 
think  the  traffic  could  be  broken  down  ? 

A,    I  think  people  wonld  get  it 

Q,    Are  you  eure  of  it  ? 

A,  I  believe  that  it  is  sa  I  am  not  among  tiiqae  who  pot  down  their 
oi^imonB  as  unquestionable;  but  I  thbk  that  it  wonld  be  so. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  S^okxb.)    You  are  not  a  nadveof  this  eountxy,  are  jon^ 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  Father  Mathew  w«8  here^  and  did  yon  know 
him? 

A.    I  was  then  a  student  at  Worcester  College,  «nd  I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  a  great  many  persons  signed  the  pledge  thiotigh 
lus  efforts? 

iL    Ido,sir.         . 

Q.    Did  he  make  use  of  any  liquors  of  any  kind  ? 

Aw  I  cannot  say.  I  haxre  heard  the  matter  talked  of  pleasantly  among 
friends,  and  a  variety  of  statements  made  on  that  point  I  never  heard  aay^ 
body  who  was  very  sensible  attach  much  importance  to  it  any  way.  He  was 
considered  to  be  a  devout  man,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  drank  wine  occasionaUy  or  not,  wonld  have  any  great  infinence 
upon  the  estimate  of  his  personal  character. 

Q»    He  was  a  pledged  man,  watf  he  not  ? 

A,    I  camiot  say  as  to  that 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  but  that  he  was  strictly  pledged  ? 

A.    Lnever  thought  it  worth  the  while  to  inquire,  sir. 

(2.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Was  the  pledge  that  he  cirodated  one  to  abstam 
entirely  from  the  use  of  it,  or  simply  from  drunkenness  ? 

A,    It  was  a  pledge  to  totally  abstain. 

<2.    How  many  who  signed  that  pledge  k^  it  for  ftur  or  five  yean? 
p  il.    I  have  no  means  of  jud^g.    I  have  found  a  g^eat  nmny  who  have 
kept  it  from  that  time  until  this  day.    Sgme  have  kept. it  until  recently,  and 
have  come  to  me  to  renew  it 

Q.    Do  you  not  consider  that  his  efforts  were  a  great  blessing  ? 

A.    Certsonly^  a  g^»at  blessing. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Do  you  think  that  a  man  would  be  as  successful 
in  obtaining  pledges,  if  he  was  not  himself  a  total  abstainer  ? 

A.  I  have  not  examined  that  question  at  all.  As  I  told  you,  when  we 
put  this  matter  before  peo^e,  the  church  and  the  law  of  Almighty  God  (as 
we  understand  it,)  not  making. it  any  sin  to  take  intoxicating  drinks,  if  not 
taken  to  excess,  and,. therefore,  the  thing  itself  not  being  a  sin,  we  cannot 
say  to  this  man,  You  are  a  worse  man  for  taking  it 

(J.    Why  don't  you  pledge  yomynen-to  moderation  ? 

A.  Becanse  they  show  that  they  are  not  alw^ns  capable  of  keeping 
witKn  the  bounds  of  moderation,  lliere  are  some  men  who,  although  they 
are  men  of  great  capacity,  and  ability,  and  strength  of  mind  in  other  direc* 
tiona,  yet,  in  this  xwpitctr  seem  to  have  physieal  or  oonstitational  weakne«i 
and  especially  those  who  have  in  the  system  a  tendeMqr  toooMoaiption.  We 
have  remarked,  that  with  them,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  craving  for  stimulants^ 


aftboogh  they  are  v^y  dangerotu  to  them.  Therd  are  also  meit  who  are 
Tciy  <^xcitable;  and  sometimes  a  spoonful  #31  set  a  man's  brain  on  fire,  when 
another  man  will  take  quite  a  large  quantitj  without  as  much  effect  upon  him. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  mean  that  you  think  the  use  of  liquor  is  weakening 
to  one's  se1f<:ontrol — tending  to  make  ai^  attempt  at  moderation  unsuccessfbl? 
You  would  not  attribute  that  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  Iiquots? 

A.    I  do  not  say  86. 

Q.    How  do  these  men  happen  to  be  in  a  weak  position  ? 

A.  I  cannot  explain  that  matter;  it  may  be  a  constitutional  Weakness  in 
one  case;  with  another,  it  may^be  the  company  which  he  fVequents.  It  is 
sometimes  brarado,  to  see  who  will  drink  the  most  There  are  ten  thousand 
different  things  that  win  sometimes  bring  a  man  down. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  ybu,  2t&.  Healy,  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  self-control  t 

A.  Well,  I  should  say,  directiy  and  positively,  no,  sir;  if  you  take  it  as  a 
general  rule  throughout  the  world.  If  you  take  it  iri  some  countnes,  espe- 
cially in  those  farther  north,  there  seems  to  be  more  of  an  excess  in  the 
extent  to  which  strong  drink  is  used.  In  fact,  you  tikight  almost  draw  a 
geographical  line  of  division. 

Q^    Then  you  do  not  hold  your  rule  as  applicable  to  New  Englanders  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not.  I  don't  know  whether  they  ma/ 
be  further  north  or  south. 

Q.    Which  way  are  We  jonmeying, do  you  think? 

A'.  Well,  according  to  the  present  appearance,  I  should  think  wis  w^re  get* 
ting  rapidly  north. 

<2.  (By  Hr.  Spooker.)  Tou  say  that  on%  reason  why  these  people  whom 
yon  alluded  to  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  was  that  they  fblt  that  the  law' 
itself  was  an  injustice  ? 

A.  1  did  not  put  that  as  the  cause  why  they  drink.  I  sa!d  that  that  Was 
the  reason  why  they  did  not  feel  it  a  crime  to  infiinge  it,  because  the  Uw  Wa0 
so  administered  that  the  rich  escaped  and  the  poOr  were  taken. 

(2.  I  think  you  said  that  they  felt  that  the  action  of  thid  law  wa^  unjust 
iqk>n  the  poor? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that  therefore  they  drank.  I  said  that  therefore  they  did 
not  think  it  was  a  crime  to  violate  the  law. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  a  law  where  a  hundred  of  the  best  citizens  are  pep- 
imtted  to  sell  liquor  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  everybody  else  was  forbidden 
— ^that  your  common  people  are  forbidden.  VhiL  thatf  onfineud  itself  to  theit 
sense  of  justice  and  lead  them  to  respect  the  law  ? 

A.  lliey  would  look  upon  it  as  impartial.  All  that  they  want  id  to  get  it ; 
if  they  get  it,  at  the  same  price  as  others.  I  do  not  see  where  the  difficulty 
would  be,  if  the  State  regulate  this  matter  of  sale.  I  do  not  think  any  of  my 
flock  would  regret  it  Many  do  regret  that  the  temptation  was  so  very  neair 
at  hand. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  almost  every  tenement  somebody  sells  it.  Somebody 
lets  the  rooms,  and*  the  teni&nts  feel  under  a  sort  of  obligation  to  buy  ot  him  ? 

A.    I  have'heard  sa 
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(2*  Xou  say  that  the  bujer  cannot  get  it  if  tlie  lich  are  licensed,  and  that 
tbe J  will  send  oat  and  get  it,  and  that  here  in  almost  every  tenement  is  a  man 
whp  has  an  interest  in  selling  it.  What  will  this  man  who  sells  say  if  he  is 
cut  out  of  hissale  ?  • 

A*  He  may  possiUy  think  he  has  lost  something.  I  have  no  doubt  many 
of  them  might.  At  the  siMne  time  I  ifnderstand  that  the  question  was  one  as 
to  whether  the  sale  of  liquor  is  a  matter  which  can  be  regulated,  and  I  think 
it  can  be  better  regulated  than  it  b  at  the  present  time.  If  you  ask  if  it  can 
be  suppii^ssedvl  do  not  think  it  can ;  I  am  not  positive.    * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mines.)  Do  you  think  the  execution  of  the  law  as  it  is 
going  forward  at  the  present  time  tends  to  increase  the  sale  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell ;  it  has  not  been' executed,  I  think,  a  sufficient  time.  I 
should  say  that  it  had  only  driven  it  out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  the  way. 

<2.    Has  there  been  any  execution  of  the  law  in  Boston? 

A,    Notuntil  recently,  that  I  remember. 

ft    Are  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  liquor  ypuiself  ? 

A>  •  Yls,  sir,  when  I  want  it  «      , 

Q.    You  always  do  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that,  if  the  jwesent  law  continues  being  executed  as  it  is  in 
Boston,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  lessen  the  sale  or  the  consumption  ? 

A,  This  is  a  particular  trade,  and  it  is  something  for  which  we  have  a 
tendency  in  this  country,,  and  which  cannot  be  so  easily  controlled  as  in  other 
matters.  The  traffic  is  one  to  which  we  have  such  a  universal  tendency  in 
this  country*that  I  judge  that  it  will  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  all  laws. 

(2.  Then  your  doctrine  is  that  the  traffic  in  liquor  cannot  be  stopped,  and 
that  it  is  a  mese  question  as  to  where  and  when  it  shall  be  sold  ? 

A.    About  so, 'sir. 

Q.  Then  you  dp  not  stand  here  as  a  petitioner  for  restricting  it  to  a 
license?       •  . 

A*    I  think  a  license  law  will  restrict  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Q.    How,  sir? 

A.  By  confining  it  in  better  regulated  channels  where  you  can  reach  it 
better. 

Q.    Will  you  define  what  you  mean  by  yell  regulated  ? 

iff  You  put  the  matter  in  such  a  form  that  I  cannot  answer  you  fairly. 
You  put  it  that  it  is  «n  instrumentality  which  at  all  times  is  bad,  and  that  ii 
is.Bold  to  make  people  drunk.  I  might  instance  to  you  the  French  law,  where 
there  are  regular  licenses  by  the  government.  I  should  think  such  a  system 
might  be  executed  hoe.  They  do  not  set  it  down  that  there  shall  be  such  a 
number  of  places*  They  do  not  let  everybody  have  a  license.  But  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  government,  and  diose  who  break  over  the  laws  are 
subject  to  the  punishment  of  confiscation. 

Q.    Then  your  opinion  is  in  favor  of  a  license  law  ? 

A^    Yes,  sir,  if  it  is  confined  to  a  license  which  is  high  enough. 

Q.  How  oan  you  restrict  the  access  to  it,  when  you  have  open  aocesB  to  it 
on  the  put  of  everybody,  though  it  beby  a  license  law  ? 
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il.  For  the  reason,  as  I  told  jou,  that  yery  frequently,  as  in  the  instances 
of  these  families  which  I  hare  spoken  of,  there  is  access  to  it  because  it  is 
brought  into  their  housa,  and  is  where  thej  can  get  it  and  drink  it  any  time. 
I  think  if  you  had  any  experience  in  that,  you  would  find  that  these  families 
get  drink  because  it  b  brought  right  into  their  houses,  whereas  fbrmerly  it 
was  not  so  much. 

Q.    How  many  places  for  sale  would  you  have  in  Boston? 

A,    I  have  not  given  that  subject  a  moment's  consideration. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Md7£B.)    How  many  of  your  people  are  habitual  drinkers? 

A.  I  neyer  have  made  any  estimate.  I  suppose  that  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  addicted  to  it  more  or  less.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  on  ih^  other 
continent  that  wine  or  beer  should  be  used  at  the  table,  and  most  of  thenii 
after  coming  to  this  country,  follow  up  the  practice  more  or  less. 

Q.    Are  there  msmy  of  them  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  brandy? 

A,    Some  of  them.    I  do  myself  when  I  want  it. 

Q.    Are  there  any  among  them  who  are  total  abstainers  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  give  one?  ^ 

A.    I  should  not  call  the  names  of  any  persons. 

TssTiMomr  of  Rev.  Gbo.  F.  Haskiks. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Akdbew.)    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Boston  ? 

ii.    All  my  life. 

Q,    How  long  have  jou  been  a  clergyman  ? 

A,    About  twenty-three  years. 

'  <2.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  where  your  parish 
has  been,  and  what  has  been  your  sphere  of  occupation  as  priest  ? 

A,  I  have  been  parish  priest  at  the  North  End  of  Boston  since  1840, 
having  charge  of  all  that  part  of  the  North^End  from  Prince  Street  ar6und 
by  Commercial  Street  to  Quincy  Market,  and  down  Hanover  Street,  and  in 
that  section. 

Q.    Have  you  any  other  charge  save  that  of  parish  priest  ? 

A.    I  have  also  charge  of  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian  for  boys. 

Q.    Where,  sir  ? 

A.    At  Roxbury. 

Q.    For  the  instruction  and  care  of  boys  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  the  number  of  boys  ? 

A,    The  con^egation  the  past  year  was  about  two  or  three  hundred  boys. 

Q.    How  large  is  the  congregation  ^t  the  North  End  ? 

A,    From  ten  to  twelve  thousand. 

Q.    Is  it  so  large  that  you  have  assistance  ? 

A,    Two  clergymen  assist  me. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  result 
of  your  experience  and  observation  as  parish  priest,  and  as  having  charge 
of  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  and  also  as  a  visitor  among  the  poor ;  of 
the  operation  of  the  existing  laws  upon  the  temperance  or  intemperance  of 
thepeople? 
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A.  Iwk  not  able  to  9aj  bow  far  tbat  law  bas  operated  witb  regard  to  the 
cbange  tbat  I  am  going  to  apeak  of.  Wben  I  fixst  took  cbar^  of  tbe  paa^, 
in  1816,  tbere  was  not  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among  tbe  lower  people  in 
•my  congregation ;  at  least,  I  did  not  discover  mucb.  I  did  not  see  mnob  of 
it,  and  I  did  not  di^over  or  bear  of  mucb  drunkenness,  until  wilbin  tbe  last 
five  or  six  years;  but  now  I  can  say  tbat  it  is  very  excessive.  Tbe  vast 
multitude,  the  mass  of  my  congr^ation  of  ten  tbousand,  are  temperate 
people;  but  tbere  aje  certain  classes  of  persons  wbicb  bave  very  mucb 
increased  among  us,  and  these  are  people  wbo  drink  to  excess ;  and  I  bave 
found  tbat  tbere  are  qiore  cases  ,of  women  and  cbildren,  witbin  tbe  last  two 
or  three  years,  women  especially,  whose  busbanda  b|ive  co^ne  to  complain  of 
them  for  drunkennqes,  .and  who  bave  come  witb  Ibeir  husbands  to  take  tbe 
pledge.  There  a^re  mc^  of  these  than  ever  before  in  my  experience.  Tbe 
cause  of  it  I  am  unable  ^9  6ta,te,  and  would  not  venturo  .even  a^  opjboion 
about  it. .  I  do  not  know  wbat  causca  it.  Tbe  liquorwselling  places  seem,  to 
have  multiplied,  there  being  ,n;Lore  smaller  ones  as  tbe  larger  ones  have 
decreased.  Many  persons  bave  given  up  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
dealers  that  dealt  rather  extensively  in  it  in  my  district  have  given  it  up, 
Aeir  places  beii^;  closed  by  tbe  authorities.  But  I  have  found  .evidence,  and 
I  bave  every  reason  to  believe,  from  tbe  reports  of  my  assistants,  as  well  as 
from  my  own  observation,  t^t  the  cpQsequew^e  has  been  that  tbe  trade  baa 
been  crushed  down  into  the  lo^er  classes  of  tbe  people,  and  shoots  out  into 
'  spurs,  80  to  speak,  and  starts  up  into  smaller  branches.  That  sefsms  to  pe  to 
bave  been  tbe  case,  but  I  would  not  say  what  it  was  caused  by.  That 
appears  to  be  the  fact  as  &r  as  I  bave  obseryed. 

<2.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  this  question ;  and  if  so,  wbat  is  it — ^wbetber 
drunkenness  and  the  tendency  to  excessive  drink  could  be  better  managed  by. 
the  clergy  and  others  endeavoring  to  exercise  the  moral  influence  npon  tbe 
public,  rather  than  under  tbe  present  system  of  furtive,  contraband  traffic  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  if  tbe  traffic  <^uld  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  if  it  could 
be  stopped,  it  is  my  opinion  tbat  it  would  be  tbe  best  thing ;  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  tbat  it  could  not  be  done.  There  is  among  certain  classea  of  men, 
and  among  all  classes,  probably,  more  or  less  of  a  craving  for  stimulants ; 
tbat  is,  among  certain  persons  of  certain  constitutions  many  seem  to  crave  it. 
If  they  cannot  get  spirits  they  will  get  tobacco ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  that 
they  will  bave  opium ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  that  they  will  have  strong 
coffee  or  something  that  will  stimulate  tbeuL  I  think  that  has  been  the  expe- 
dience of  those  wbo  bave  studied  physiology — ^tbat  there  are  certain  constitu- 
tions tbat  crave  excitement.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  any  law  wiU  prevent 
this.  If  the  laws  prevent  tbe  buying  of  liquor  in  small  quantities,  the  people 
will  buy  in  large  quantities ;  and  if  t&e  law  should  prevent  their  going  to  the 
store  to  buy  a  glass  of  something  to  drink,  then  people  would  go  where  they 
could  get  a  gallon,  or  a  small  cask,  or  an  original  package,  and  tba1(  would  be 
conveyed  into  their  closets,  and  probably  tbe  landlord  of  tbe  tenement  where 
they  Uve,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Healy,  would  be  tbe  one  who  would  get 
it,  and  would  probably  give  it  to  the  others.  Therefore  I  tbixik  it  is  for  tiie 
interest  of  morality  and  temperance  to  control  tbe  sale  of  these  liquon.  I 
suppose  tbat  they  will  be  sold  somehow.    If  tbe  salQ  could  be  checked  al(o* 
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geiher,  it  would  be  a  deibiille  object  to  etluii;  bm  if  l^ere  will  be  a  nde 
•ime  way  or  oltor,  it  la  best  to  have  ihe  starong  ann  of  the  law  dixecl  it 
Ihat  is  my  opioioa. 

•Q.    (By  Mr«  Ohxu>.)    Do  these  tenementi  command  a  high  rent  ? 

A.  Tbey  are  generally  coatrolled  by  eome  one  man.  Generally  tone 
one  man  hiioB  a  whole  Uook  or  a  whole  bmlding,  and  lets  it  ont  to  tenants. 
If  it  19  a  large  building,  they  are  likely  to  keep  a  shop.  I  do  not  say  that 
tUs  is  BO  always,  but  it  is  so  very  fteqnently.  In  my  pansh,  these  little  shops 
Hi  the  ooraer  are  very  common  ;•  and  I  think  if  yon  go  into  them  yon  n^ 
«t  eee  any  appearaaee  of  the  sale  of  liquor;  but  stiH  I  am  confident  that 
^ere  is  a  jug  or  a  demijohn  somewhere. 

Q.  Those  who  control  these  tenements  are  generally  interested  in  getting 
the  liquor  into  the  tenements  ? 

.  A,  Yes,  sir;  they  are  interested  because  they  like  to  make  the  profits  off 
^leaales.. 

Q;    (By  Mr.  MraaB.)     Do  these  tenants  pay  higher  rents  than 
nary? 

A,    Wdl,  sir,  I  do  not  know  about  that    They  generally  pay  high 
The  owneiv,  who  generally  Itre  up  town,  find  it  -very  profitable. 

Q,  Do  you  suppose  the  owners  have  any  objections  to  the  carrying  en  df 
that  business  ?  ' 

A,  Some  of  them  are  and  some  of  them  are  not ;  some  of  them  are  very 
indifferent 

<2>  Is  there  not  a  Teiy  nrach  worse  use-  made  of  soiQe  of  those  tenements 
4lian  tibe  tude  i^  ITqumr,  and  is  not  tiiat  use  pre?ident  in  the  region  j0a  have 
apdcenof? 

A.    Well,  sir,  in  tflie  re^on  of  North  Street,  I  suppose  there  are  wone 
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Q,  (By  Mr.  Anrasw.)  WHl  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Com- 
ttiltee  what  your  means  of  obserration  haye  been,  during  flie  last  twenty  er 
l£irty  years,  of  tiie  operation  of  the  laws,  particularly  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
Hassachusetti,  and  how  the  existing  system  of  legislation  compares  with  past 
leg^ation  in  its  advantages  relative  to  the  subject  of  temperance,  or  the  sale 
and  use  of  sprituous  liquors  ?  I  state  the  question  broadly,  in  order  thet 
yon  may  answer  without  specific  interrogatories. 

A.  I  ought  periiape  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  it  ww  only 
quite  late  last  night  that  I  received  the  summons  to  appear  here,  and  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  specific  purpose  that  the  parties  had  in  view.  I  have  ^ere- 
fine  ^ven  no  such  connderadon  to  the  general  subject  as  would  enable  me  to 
express  any  opinions  that  I  may  entertain  (though  I  have  very  de<»ded  opin- 
ions upon  this  whole  subject)  in  a  maimer  that  would  be  satisfiurtory  to  the 
Committee  or  counsel.  I  must  therefore  reply  to  the  question  as  to  experience 
very  generally  by  saying,  that  I  hare  had  a  very  extended  experience  as  a 
prosecuting  officer  in  this  Cbmmonwealth,  hat^g  held  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  or  District  Attorney,  for  about  twenty  years.  I  had  the  honoTy 
ten  or  eleven  yeaw  ago  (I  think  1866,)  to  express  my  views  of  the.the^ 
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existing  le^^tioA,  in  an  official  fonn^  hy  a  report  which  I  made,  as  Attor- 
ney-General, to  the  legldatnrei  I  hare  now  really  forgotten  the  sabstanee 
of  that.  I  only  know  it  waa  esteemed,  by  those  who  did*ndt'  agree  with  me 
in  opinion,  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  out  from  the  State  Temperance 
Committee  a  reply,  which  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  How 
much  my  friend,  Mr.  l^)ooner,  has  knowledge  of  that  matter,  he  can  tell 
better  than  I  can. 

But  I  had  no  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  witli  the  reply.  It  was  a  diffierence 
of  opinion ;  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  took  a  very  different  view  of  the 
matter  from  what  I  had  taken,  and  in  his  discusnon  of  it,  treated  the  riews 
which  I  there  presented,  with  entire  respiect,  both  for  me  and  my  opinion ;  00 
that  I  nerer  felt  at  all  hurt,  whoeyer  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  might  have 
been.  The  reply  was,  of  course,  to  controvert  the  yiews  which  I  had 
expressed. 

The  opinion  that  I  expressed  in  that  report  was  one  which  I  have  enter- 
tained erer  since ;  Ihat  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  was  a 
subject  of  regulation,  and  not  of  prohibition.  I  regard  the  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  as,  with  a  single  exception,  the  most  destructive  to  the 
morals  of  the  community.  I  have  always  supposed  that  it  was  competent  for 
the  intelligence,  the  love  of  morality,  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  preserv* 
ing  tbb  manhood  of  the  people,  for  the  intelligence  of  Massachusetts  assembled 
in  its  legislature,  to  make  such  provinon  by  legislation  as,  without  attempting 
the  impossible,  to  accomplish  some  substantial  good,  in  the  way  of  regulation. 
I  held  those  opinions  when  I  was  in  an  official  position  that  brought  constantly 
to  my  notice  the  impracticability  of  success  in  absolute  prohibition.  I  think 
I  ventured  upon  a  prophesy  in  that  report,  that  when  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts understood  the  operation  and  effect  of  that  law,  some  change  would  be 
demanded  by  them.  I  have  not  been  in  a  position  of  late  years  to  make  an 
examination  in  these  matters  as  closely  as  I  did  then,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  change  that  opinion.  I  still  think 
that  this  great  problem  of  how  the  youth  of  the  State  are  to  be  saved,  in  the 
first  place,  fix^m  temptation,  and  in  the  second  place,  firom  being  precipitated 
into  desolation  and  ruin,  after  having  yielded  to  it,  is  the  greatest  problem  we 
have  before  us;  and  is  one  which  is  susceptible  of  some  adjustment,  which 
shall  be  effectual.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  ask  by  petition  that  the  leffB- 
latnre  should  enact  a  license  law.  I  do  not  know  what  conclusion  I  should 
come  to,  as  a  le^slator,  as  to  the  mode.  The  only  decided  opinion  that  I 
have,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is  that  the  existing  legislation  is  not 
promotive  of  the  morality  of  the  community.  And,  if  the  Comifilttee  will 
pardon  me,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  condition  of  things  in  which  we 
are  placed,  and  that  this  exigency,  by  which  so  grave  a  problem,  one  so 
apparentiy  impossible  of  solution,  is  presented,  is  due  in  a  very  great  measure 
to  the  &ct  that  men  do  not  act  up  to  their  convictions.  I  will  not  say  that 
there  is  moral  cowardice  in  it ;  but  the  fear  of  being  classed  with  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  public  morals,  has  had  much  to  do  with  preventing  leg^ 
lators  from  addrcssmg  themselves  seriously  to  the  great  task,  and  accomplish- 
ing something  which  wiU  be  efficient.  It  is  the  understanding,  and  has  been 
Ibr  years,  amongst  the  legislature  and  among  the  people,  that  if  a  man 
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eayrtwoo  an  opinion  vluch  is  in  derogation,  ia  the  tlii^Ust  degree,  of  tlie 
existing!  legislation,  ifeeble  and  lieli^esa  as  it  tdenifl  to  be  to  aocomplish  anj- 
thing,  that  be  is  to  be  classed  with  those  who  hare  either  opposed  good  order 
and  sobriety,  or  are  in  fiiror  of  the  use  of  intoxieating  liqnoKf.  I  think  that  is 
a  fatal  mistake ;  it  is  a  nustake,  howoTeTf  which  belongs  to  us  as  a  peoj^e.  It 
runs  into  all  our  politics.  It  prevents  a  man  to-dajr,  from  expressing  his 
honest  convictions  sometimes,  with  veferenoe  to  natbnal  affairs ;  so  that  a 
certain  expression  of  opinion^  will  clsss  one  as  a  copperhead.  And  yet  he  may 
entertain  opinions  whidi  men  of  strictest  loyalty  may  maintain.  So  in  this 
question,  which  involves  a  great,  moral  element,  they  are  more  apt  to  treat  it 
with  indifference,  than  to  treat  it  on  its  own  specific  merits.  I  think  the 
merits  of  any  system  of  legislation  e<»sist  in  some,  of  its  specific  merits.  And 
it  has  always  been  fi>ond,  that  if  a  certaip  pendstency  in  a  legislative  proceed- 
ing does  not  aeconB^lish  the  object  designed  by  those  wha  instituted  it,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  resort  to  some  other.  If  the  end  be  what  I  regard  this 
to  be  on  the  part  of  all  these  gentlemen,  on  both  sides  of  this  question  (as  fiur 
as  I  know  these  gentlemen  or  their  views,)  it  has  been  to  promote  the  real 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Aistdrew.)  A  remark  which  was  dropped  inddentally  firom 
your  lips,  leads  me  to  aak  whether,  as  a  jurist,  you  have  had  occasion  to  con-^ 
eider  this  subject  in  relation  to  the  limitation  of  le^slatiye  power  ? 

A .  It  was  beeanse  of  my  having  given  much  eonsideration  to  that  question, 
that  I  made  the  remark  incidentally  which  I  did. 

<2*  Then,  is  it  part  of  yoUr  opinion  that  yon  desire  now  to  express,  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  fallacy  that  you  observe,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
attempted  to  transcend  the  limits  of  governmental  authority  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly.  I  believe  it  is  an  invasion  into  the  region  of  morals, 
where  legislation  cannot  directly  accomplish  its  purpose.  Understand  mc, 
however,  I  do  not  think  the  limits  of  legishition  to  be  so  purely  technical  as 
that  they  cannot  touch  moral  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  duty  of 
legislation  is  to  promote  them  as  far  as  possible.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  republic,  the  promotion  of  morality.  But  I  do  think 
that  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  legislate  agunst  a  universal  (I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  call  it  by  any  better  name,)  appetite  for  stimulants  in  some  form, 
(and  I  believe  it  is  universal,)  and  an  attempt  to  prohibit  that  by  legislation, 
I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  impracticable  things  which  should  not  be  attempted. 
I  predicted  eleven  years  ago  that  the  people  of  the  State  would  some  day 
find  it  out ;  and  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  best  minds  that  have  addressed 
themselves  to  this  subject,  hold  these  views. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  As  a  matter  of  experience,  has  there  been  a 
change  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  the  habits  of  people  with  regard  to 
keeping  liquors  in  houses  and  keeping  it  on  the  tables,  so  fiir  as  your  observo^ 
tion  goes  ?  • 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  should  say  there  had  been,  within  my  observation,  a  change 

in  respect  to  having  wine  upon  the  table.    In  respect  to  keeping  liquors  in 

people's  houses,  I  now  speak  witiiout  reference  to  any  particular  class  of 

society ;  but  with  the  people  generally,  I  believe  the  change  has  been  greatly 
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for  die  worse.  I  beliere  more  liquor  ifl  kept  by  the  people  of  all  claases 
(taking  the  average  of  our  country,)  in  tlior  houses,  than  was  kept  ten  or 
twenty  years  aga 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  S^l  there  was  a  time,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
was  there  not,  when  it  was  a  little  disreputable  to  ofter  liquor  to  one's  guests, 
in  the  ordinary  range  of  society  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  know  there  has  been  something  of  that  sort  I  have  in  toy 
mind,  however,  two  occasions  when  I  have  happened  to  have  at  my  house,  as 
guests,  two  of  your  predecessors  [speaking  to  Governor  Andrew,]  in  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  c^nions  were  as  well  pronounced, 
perhaps,  as  those  of  any  gentlemen  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  whom  may 
be  pronounced  an  apostle  of  temperance,  as  he  was  also  the  apostle  of  all  good 
things — GoveruOT  Briggs.  That  must  have  been  quite  twenty  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  was  about  the  time  to  which  you  refer.  It  was  quite  tweiity  years 
ago.  I  had  been  accustomed,  when  having  guests  at  my  table,  to  have  a 
glass  of  wine  on  the  tabliB.  I  knew  Governor  Briggs'  habits,  and  I  knew  his 
views  upon  the  matter  of  temperance.  He  visited  me ;  but  I  still  had  my 
decanter  of  wine  upon  the  table ;  and  I  spoke  of  it  He  said,  **  I  i^ould  have 
a  less  good  opinion  of  you  than  I  now  have,  if  you  had  put  it  away  because  I 
was  to  be  your  guest"  At  a  period  subsequent  to  that,  Govemor  Boutwell 
was  a  guest  of  mine.  I  had  a  general  party  of  citizens  to  meet  him.  I  had  a 
decanter  of  wine  on  my  table  as  had  ^been  my  custom,  and  as  was  the  custom 
of  society  here.  Govemor  Boutwell  expressed  substantially  the  same  opinion ; 
saying  he  would  be  glad  to  convince  me  of  the'bad  effect  of  using  it  at  all ; 
but  he  would  not  have  me  depart  from  my  social  habits  out  of  deference  to 
him,  because  it  would  be  (what  I  am  afraid  is  very  common  in  matters  of  this 
kind  in  Massachusetts)  simply  hypocrisy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  your  opinion,  obtained  in 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  whether,  when  laws  trftnscend  the 
proper  limit  of  legislation  as  far  as  you  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  thb 
does,  such  laws  can,  as  a  rule,  be  executed  to  any  good  purpose  ? 

A.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  a  question  upon  which  I  can  give  no  light, 
to  a  Committee  so  intelligent  as  this.  All  history  teaches  us  that  it  cannot. 
It  is  apparent  in  the  legislation,  and  actual  social  condition  of  the  different 
people  of  the  world,  as  any  fact  which  there  can  be,  it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  The  reason  of  my  asking  was,  that  we  are  hearing 
it  expressed  that  just  at  the  present  time  this  prohibitory  law  is  on  the  right 
course  and  bdng  executed,  and  is  going  to  be  perfectly  executed.  Do  you 
believe  it  possible,  fit>m  your  knowledge  of  criminal  law  ? 

A.  If  I  did  believe  it  possible,  I  should  say,  God  speed  the  work.  IT  I 
believed  it  would  improve  the  morals  of  Massachusetts ;  if  it  would  serve  as  a 
shield  to  my  boys,  who  are  growing  up,  from  the  possible  temptations  which 
they  may  meet,  I  would  certainly  find  tnyself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
urging  it  to  its  most  efficient  execution.  But  I  am  very  well  persuaded  that 
it  is  only  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  And  from  the  fact,  as  I  believe, 
that  it  tends  to  increase  the  evib  of  intemperance,  I  think  it'  will  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  very  much  of  wlmt  manliness  there  is  among  us,  by  the 
attempts  to  execute  it 


6oT«  Andrew,  llr*  Chftirawn,  lias  baiji  th9  gooduoi  to  rafer  me  to  n/ 
r^rt^to  .which  I  hare  nuule.allufiony  and  which  I  have  certainly  not  seen  £oir 
a  number  of  jean*    It  k  in  Howe  Docamenty  No.  70,  of  the  year  1856. 

I  have  given  the  staliirtiQs  m  the  previona  part  of  the  report  of  the  Goeta  to 
the  Commonwealth.  The  total  was  $108,000  of  taxed  ooats  to  the  Common- 
wealth. I  said,  "  These  statistics,  however,  it  should  be  added,  furnish  a 
very  inadequate  view  oi^Hm  expense  to  the  Commonwealth,  arising  out  of  the 
efforts  of  the  public  offieecs  to  enforce  the  laws." 

But  this  is  the  paragraph  to  whiph  I  made  special  reference,  as  having  been 
made  the  subject  of  veply : 

^  In  view  of  these  £MitS|  it  ia  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  leg- 
iakatore,  whether  the  vesulta  of  these  praeecutionSf  either  in  their  reformatory, 
disciplinary  or  punitive  aspects,  have  been  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
meaiB»  and  machiBery  which  have  been  found  necessary  to  be  applied  to  them, 
in  the  exktyig  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the  sulject  Mj  own  deliberate 
jndgment  is,  that  it  has  proved  an  expensive  failure ;  and  that  new  legislation 
is  xeqnired,  to  meei  the  enomious  evil  which  these  statutes  were  hopefully 
designed  to  remedy-  The  character  of  that  legislation,  it  Is  not  my  province 
or  my  pmrpose  to  discuss.  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  people  of  Massiushusetts 
are  AtmesUy  desiroua  of  doings  through  the  agency  of  the  law,  all  that  is 
practicable  for  government  to  do,  by  wise  and  con^derate  legislation,  to 
ttcrest  the  progress  of  intemperance.  But  a  system  which  utterly  fails  to 
accomplish  this  beneficent  purpose,  while  it. adds  in  so  large  a  measure  to  the 
public  burdens,  connot,  with  an  intelligent  and  practical  people,  be  a  perma- 
nent and  satisfactory  one.** 

These  were  the  opinions  which  I  entertained  At  that  time,  in  a  position 
where  I  had  occasion  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  law ;  and 
I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  occasion  to  change  them.  I 
wait,  however,  patiently  and  hopefoUy  for  some  wiser  man  than  myself  to 
s^ve  this  problem.    I  think  it  ia  a  very  difficult  one. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  ^poonee.)  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  any  plan  of  legis- 
latioB  which  you  think  would  be  a  better  one  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  foel  prepared  to  do  that  at  present  I  should 
wish  for  more  deliberation.  I  think  the  statement  of  witnesses  on  the  stand, 
as  to  what  they  think  is  most  desi^rable,  is  worth  very  little. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  your  recollection  runs  back  to  the  time  when 
licenses  were  prevalent  in  this  State,  and  if  you  recollect  their  operation  ? 

A.  I  can  go  back  in  my  early  practice  as  an  attorney  at  law,  to  this  state 
of  things.  Licenses  were  granted,  upon  recommendation  of  the^electmen  of  a 
town,  by  the  Court  of  General  SessioDS,  the  predecessors  of  the  Court  of  County 
Commis8ionei8.  Among  the  earliest  retainers  which  I  had,  was  a  class  of  per- 
sons, asking  for  a  license,  who  wanted  the  approbation  of  the  selectmen,  and 
then  going  to  the  Court  of  General  Sesuons  for  a  license.  I  can  remember 
very  distinctly  three  or  four  persons,  very  respectable  men,  as  respectable 
men  as  any  in  the  city  where  I  live,  (New  Bedford,)  who  were  grocers,  and 
who  retained  me  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  license  for  them,  but  to 
lesi^  the  licensing  of  others,  upon  the  ground  that  they  would  not  conform 
to  the  existing  regulations,  and  therefore  should  not  have  a  license.    In  other 
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TTords,  the  parties  who  fetained  me^  did  bo  to  keep  improper  pexsons  hoot 
getting  a  license.  I  have  repeatedly  been  to  Taiutoni  the  county  l^wn,  wilh 
a  list  of  the  applications  of  those  whom  I  was  to  resast  in  order  to  prerent 
improper  persons  from  being  liceosed.  That  is  my  earliest  experience.  Long 
after  I  came  into  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  qualified  licenses  were 
granted,  but  the  principal  pari  of  my  practice  was  under  a  system  when  no 
licenses  were  granted.    I  was  a{^nted  to  that  office  in  1830. 

Q,    Tour  memory  goes  back  of  that  to  a  Utile  extent? 

ii.    Yea,  sir.    I  came  to  the  bar  in  18d0. 

Q.  I  shbuld  like  to  ask  whether,  when  they  gave  licensee  in  the  towns  and 
cities,  they  did  not  give  so  many  that  anybody  oouM  be  supplied  with- 
out inconvenience,  or  whether  they  were  so  few  that  it  was  inconvenient  and 
operated  as  a  restraint  npon  the  traffic  ? 

A*  I  imagine  the  purpose  was,  to  make  a  convenient  access  to  the  purchase 
for  the  entire  community.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  my  recollection  I 
should  think  that  in  die  city  of  New  Bedford  which  might  contain  a  popu- 
lation, at  that  time,  of  twelve  or 'fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
persons  licensed  .to  retail  would  be  about  &Ye  or  six.  A  great  many  appli- 
cations used  to  be  made  under  the  old  law  fat  a  license.  Under  that  law  the 
selling  to  certain  persons  was  forbidden.  If  one  sold  to  a  person  aftet  the 
seller  had  been  nptified  that  the  person  used  it  to  excess,  his  license  was  abro- 
gated. It  was  not  an  unfrequent  tfaiog  for  the  grocers  at  that  time  to  make 
comqf^laints  to  the  Court  of  Sessions,  desiring  to  have  the  license  of  A.  B^  fiir 
instance,,  revoked,  because  he  did  not  confcnrm  to  the  regulations. 

Q.    Were  they  ever  revoked  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  imagine  so;  I  would  not  ondertake  to  say.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  cases  of  revocation. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Jbwell.)  As  a  matter  of  practice,  did  the  better  men  get 
the  licenses  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly,  sir.  I  have  in  my  mind  now  two  or  three  persons  who 
in  subsequent  years  were  among  the  most  respectable  men  in  New  Bedford, 
founders  of  families  there,  who  were  at  tiiat  time  Hcensed  grocers.  One  of 
them  is  now  a  conspicuous  phiknthropist  and  reformer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  Did  not  persons  ose  to  sell  without  a  license  to  s 
considerable  extent  ?    Bo  you  remember  how  that  was  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  many.  I  think  they  were  pretty  sharp  to 
see  a  man  who  did  not  have  a  license.  Those  grocers  would  be  i»retty  apt  to 
look  sharply  alter  a  person  who  were  attempting  to  sell  without  license.  My 
experience  periiaps,  ought  to  be  taken  with  refisvence  to  the  community  in 
which  I  lived.  It  may  have  been  exceptional.  We  were  a  Quaker  comimi* 
nity  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak.  Hie  predominant  infiaence  was  that  of 
tiie  Society  of  Friends.  And  although  it  was  a  considerable  sea-pent,  with  a 
large  foreign  tonnage,  and  carrying  on  a  most  extenshre  whale  fishery,  still  it 
was  an  exceedingly  orderiy  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  As  an  average,  was  the  class  of  retail  dealen 
superior  in  point  of  character  to  those  who  sell  liquor  now  ?     • 

A.*  Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  them  to  institute  a  com- 
parison.   It  is  very  much  of  a  contrast    Of  course  acontraband  and prohib* 
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tied  traffic  brings  in,  to  pftHicipate  in  its  profits,  a  rtry  different  dntt  of  men 
from  tlioee  engaged  in  a  legitimate  traffic. 

Q.  '(By  Mr.  Miner.)  0o  you  mean  to  say  that  the  character  of  the 
traffic  hxis  particularly  changed  here  in  Boston  for  the  last  twenty  years? 
Do  you  mean  that  it  is  in  worse  hands  in  Boston  now  than  twenty  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  that  class  which  I  had  particulariyin 
mind  in  Boston.  I  suppose  in  the  departments  of  hotel-keeping  and  dealers 
in  wines,. and  importers,  there  has  not  been ;  but  I  should  be  surprised  to  find 
that  there  had  not  been  a  change  and  a  very  marked  deterioration  in  those  who 
have  sold  liquor  in  Boston.  I  do  not  know  how  the  facfis,  but  from  my 
observation  in  my  section  of  the  State,  I  should  say  it  was  marked  and 
distinct 

Q,  Ton  spoke  of  your  experience  as  Attomey-€reneral,  and  that  the 
results  were  not  commensurate  with  the  general  expectations  ? 

A.  The  law  was  conceived  in  insincerity.  I  happened  to  be  the  law- 
officer  of  the  gOTcmor  at  the  time  that  law  was  passed  in  1853.  '  I  was  Got- 
emor  BoutweH's  Attcnrney  CreneraL  Very  erroneously,  his  course  upon  tiie 
subject  of  that  bill  was  attributed  to  me.  He  had  no  conference  with  me 
Irhatever.  His  first  veto  and  subsequent  signing  of  the  bill  were  entirely  his 
own.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment  I  happened  to  be  here  in  Bost6n,  and 
there  were  three  gentlemen  who  were  my  fellow  lodgers  at  the  Tremont 
House.  All  three  voted  for  that  bill,  and  after  its  passage  they  came  down 
to  the  Tremont  House  and  celebrated  their  vote  fbr  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  as 
it  was  called,  with  a  hot  whiskey  punch  fbr  all  three  of  them.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  prudish  in  such  matters,  but  I  confess  that  I  was  shocked,  and  I  expressed 
my  feelings  pretty  strongly.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  (a  man  of  no  little  distinc- 
tion,) **  Oh,  this  law  will  never  be  executed ;  it  is  a  mere  sop  to  Qesberm.** 
Said  I,  you  have  voted  for  this  law  upon  your  oaths,  and  you  ought  not  to 
vote  for  it  unless  you  believed  that  it  was  to  be  a  law  which  could  and  ought 
to  be  carried  into  eSeet. 

Q.  I  think  you  were  quite  right  as  to  your  opinion  and  as  to  dutf.  I 
should  like  to  ask  yon  what,  during  the  period  of  your  administration  as  law 
officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  position  held  by  the  several  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  particularly  Boston,  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  law.  Tou  speak  of  a  large  expenditure  and  incommensurate  results. 
I  should  like  to  ask  what  was  the  influence  of  the  authorities  to  whom  was 
committed  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  particulariy  in  Boston  ? 

A.  1  think  the  feeling  was  more  antagonistical  to  the  spirit  and  execution 
of  the  law  in  Boston,  than  in  any  othet  part  of  the  State.  But  I  think  it  was 
equally  true,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  in  tiie  large  towns  everywhere. 
There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in  suppressing  the  traffic  in  the  smaller  towns, 
within  my  experience  as  a  prosecuting  ofiker. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  dncere  fntontion,  or  any  real  persistent 
effint  to  execute  the  law  in  the  city  of  Boston,  so  fhr  as  you  could  officially 
judge? 

A,  Yes,  I  think  there  was.  I  cannot  speak  of  Boston  particularly*  I  do 
not  feel  sufficiently  well  advised  as  to  diat  I  know  tiiat,  in  conference  with 
public  officers,  having  in  some  degree  the  responsibility  and  direction  of  these 
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matters,  it  v as  determiiiAd  that  tiMm  Aonld  be  a  fair  «ibr^  mada  to  exaoute 
the  law ;  not  with  confidence  that  it  would  nieeead.  We  all  ondentaiid  that 
that  impairs  yerymnch  the  character  of  the  effort  A  hopelesB  task  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  earnestly  pmrsued. 

Q.  Did  that  effort  ever  go  so  far  in  Boston  aa  to  exclude  irom  the  jury 
box  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  liqnor  traffic  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  experence  as  a  proBec«itii(  attorn^,  or  a»  attorney  general, 
could  yon  reasonably  infer  thai  any  cruninal  of  any  class  would  be  likely  to 
find  his  fellow-cfiminala  guilfy  ?  - 

A.  I  have  an  opinion  on  that  subject  that  may  sturpnaa  you  somewhat 
When  I  was  a  prosecuting  officer,  I  used  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  assurance  that, 
if  I  could  have  a  rumseller  on  the  jury,  I  should  canry  my  efforts  through  to 
conviction.  I  always  felt  that  it  waa  rather  a  help  ina  case.  I  always  knew, 
if  I  had  one  who  was  obnoxious  to  prosecution^  he  would  be  a  help,  because, 
if  there  was  afulure  to  convict,  he  knew  very  well  that  he  would  be  singled 
otit  as  the  party  who  was  opposed  to  a'  convictkm  by  failure  of  the  jory  to 
agree.  I  have  known  notorious  rumsellers,  who  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  seemed  to  have  no  sort  of  eompaasion  for  their  associates. 

Q,    Do*  you  think  that  has  been  the  geneval  opinion  in  the  Suffolk  cases  ? 

A .  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  indisposition  was  con- 
fined to  those  directly  engaged  in  the  tmffie.  I  think  it  extended  to-  a  laige 
class  of  men.  I  think  that  .many  men  would  reason  thus :  that  they  could 
not  conscientiously  refuse  to  convict  on  many  other  oooaaioiiSt  and  that  they 
would  be  as  strict  in  this  matter  as  in  others. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  alcohol,  in  any  fi>nn,  aa  fitted  to  repair  the  waste  of 
nervous  Energy? 

A.    I  do,  decidedly. 

Q,    Are  you  familiar  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cajrpenter  ? 

A,  I  am,  somewhat.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  treatise  on  the  'subject  that 
I  haire  not  at  some  time  examinied. 

Q,    Are  you  prepared  to  controvert  that  opinicm  ? 

A.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  controvert  any  pn^oution  which  is  aa  yet  a 
subject  of  controversy  among  those  most  competent  to  discuss  it.  It  is  aa 
open  question,  as  I  understand  it,  eaeh  M»  of  which  has  its  advocates, 
whether,  under  any  circumstancea,  the  nerves  are  iigured  under  the  exhaua* 
tion  fix>m  the  use  of  intoxioating  dvinka 

Q,  But  is  it  not  a  fiict,  that  some  of  the  first  scientific  empiricists  of 
iVance  have  shown  by  actual  experiment  that  there  can  be  found  in  the 
tiasnefl  of  the  body  only  the  most  minate  trace  tii  nutntive  substance  derived 
fiKim  alcoholic  liquor? 

A.  I  think  you  must  excuse  me.  •  I  submit  to  the  Committee  whether  I  am 
to  carry  on  a  physiologioal  diacasiion  upon  so  lemote  a  point  as  that  If  I 
have  given  any  opinion,  the  value  of  which  yott  think  would  be  effected  by 
my  opinion  on  physiology,  I  certainly  will  reply  to  you  on  that  subject  I 
am  not  an  expert,  Mr.  Miner,  on  tliia  sabject,  and  should  not  think  that 
any  opimon  that  I  had  waa  worth  any  mere  than  those  of  the  Committee. 
And,  bendes,  I  have  no  great  iaitfa  in  medieal  domonstratioos. 
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(J.  I  shoQid  like  to  aak  yoa  one  qoeitioii.  Yoa  vptkb  of  tiie  gOTorn* 
nentfe  traaaoendiog,  in  o«r  present  {Mrahibttory  law,  proper  governmental 
pover.  I  vouid  like  to  nndenland  how  you  djsoanminate?  If  the  goTem"* 
ment  has  a  right  to  prohibit  ninetjr*nine  men  in  a  hundred,  though  it  be  by  a 
heenee  law^  how  does  it  transcend  its  powec'  by  prohibiting  the  hundredth  ? 

A»  I  think  the  same  reply  is  apjdicable  to  that  interrogatory  that  would 
be  ai^ilicable  to  the  qnestiony  if  you  should  put  it  to  me,  By  what*  right  does 
the  legialsturB  d^[irive  a  young  man  of  twenty  yean  and  ehsven  months 
of  age  of  the  right  of  soffirageY  when  it  gives  it  to  him  who  is  twenty-one 
yeus  of  age?  The  theory  of  govemment,  I  suppose,  to  be  that,  by  oi^gani- 
zaticm  and  association,  it  shall,  with  the  materials  that  human  nature  and 
sociely  present,  accomplish  the  best  good  possible  and  practicable. 

<2.  I  understand  you  thai  the  present  law  transcends  governmental 
authority;  but  tibat,  notwithstanding  any  opinion  that  you  haye,  if  the  pro- 
hibitory law  could  be  ezeeuted,  you  would  bid  it  a  hearty  God  speed  ?         * 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  only  said,  that  if  it  could  accomplish  the 
results  which  axe  claimed  for  it,  and  for  which  it  was  enacted,  and  would 
resi^  iq  the  reformation  of  the  eommnnity  and  the  pceventuig  of  the  use  of 
^irits  to  excess,  I  would  bid  it  God  speed. 

Q.    Which  of  these  points  did  the  law  aim  at? 

A.    I  imagine  that  it  aimed  at  both,  ur. 

TsaTiMONY  OF  HoK.  Geobof.  B.  Uptok» 

Q.  (By  Mr^  A2a>BBW.)  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  how  long  yoo  llltve  been  a 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A.    Some^ng  like  usty  yean,  sir,  I  thmk. 

Q.    You  were  bom  here  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  yon  ahrays  lived  in  Boston  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  lived  many  years  in  Nantocketi 

Q.    How  long  in  Boston  ? 

A,    Some  ^r^  and  twenty  years. 

Q.    Yon  have  been  engaged  in  navigation  ? 

A*  .  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  engaged  in  navigation  for  many  years. 

Q.    Your  name  is  appended  to  one  of  the  petitieitts,  is  it  not  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  without  any  specific  inteTTOgsitories,  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  your  opinion  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  existing  lepslation  upon  the  tem- 
perance and  good  order  of  the  eommunity  ? 

A,  My  own  impression  is,  that  all  prohibitovy  law  upon  the  subject  of 
IiqQor-0elltng-*-that  is,  an  extreme  prohibitory  law,  that  liquor  should  not  be 
sold  at  all, — is  bad  law.  The  moment  you  tell  a  man  he  shall  not  do  a 
thi^,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  it;  but  yon  may  ask  him  not  to  do  it,  and  he  will 
liAen  to  it  That  is  my  opinion  on  that  subject.  We  have  appetites  which 
we  have  inherited,  I  suppose,  ftom  Lot  downwards.  They  exist  within  us, 
and  for  that  reason  they  hare  to  be  eontrdled  rather  by  moral  influence  than 
by legidbtion.  I  signed  the. petition,  believing  that  a  well  regulated  law 
would  be  better  than  to  undertake  to  carry  out  a  prohibitory  law.    It  would 
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seem  to  me  tliat,  80  ftr  m  our  poblte  houses  are.  eoneeraed,  tibejr  should  be 
allowed  to  give  the  ordinaiy  entertainment  to  traTeUeis ;  and^  so  ^ur,  periiaps, 
as  eatang-houses  are  cottcenied,  that  they,  should  fuinish  ihetc  cnslomera  with 
what  is  usual  and  ordinary*  My  own  impresskm  is,  that  I  should  not  liceBBse 
anybody  to  keep  an  ofwn  bar.  That  would  be  my  q[nBum  ftsn  what  expe- 
rience I  have  had. 

Perhaps  my  views  upon  die  sale  of  liquor  are  peculiar.  I  have  heard 
persons  rail  at  bad  wine,  and  bad  brandy,  and  bad  gin^  But  I  call  it  good 
wine,  and  good  brandy,  and  good  gin,  but  bad  individual.  Yon  have,  to 
reach  the  ilidividual.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  enlighten  the  Conunittee  upon 
the  subject  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  ,of  (if  I  may  Say)  dissipation.  I 
know  that  many  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  the  ci^r  when  the  sutiieeief 
temperance  was  being  agitated ;  and  I  remetibw  that  the  smgeons  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  published  a  statenient^  Mying  that  wines  and 
atcoholic  liquors  wow  never  necessary^  either  for  medicinal  purposes  or  the 
uses  of  life.  I  went  one  day  to  the  Massachusetts  Gmieral  Hospital,  and 
while  I  was  there,  there  was  a  tny  bron^t  in  with  some  deeanters  upon  it, 
and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  was  in  them»  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  signed  the  statement  that  alcoholio  stimulants  were  unnecessary,  drank 
from  the  contents  of  these  decanters.  I  was  infonned  that  in  the  decanters 
were  rum  and  gin.  It  would  seem,  thepeiore,  that,  although  some  distin- 
guished physicians  had  stated  that  alcoholic  stimulants  were  not  necessary, 
yet,  when  it  came  to  ordinary  practice,  they  were  used  in  that  way.  I 
therefore  con^dered  that,  on  the  whde,  some  stimulants  were  necessary,  and 
that  those  were  the  most  simple  form  of  stimulants  which  could  be  used. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooneb.)  When  was  it  that  the  tfuqseons  of  the  Maasap 
chusetts  Hospital  gave  that  opinion  ? 

A,    I  should  think  it  was  something  like  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  they  said  th«t  ahx)holic  liquors 
are  never  necessary  as  a  medieine  ? 

A,    I  have  understood  it  sa 

Q.    I  have  no  knowledge  that  anybody  ever  did  that 

A.  I  know  they  have ;  I  know  that  such  a  certiilcate- was  signed,  when  I 
resided  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  by  all  the  physicians  there,  stating  that  it 
was  unnecessary  as  a  medicine,  because  I  know  that  one  of  them  sent  to  my 
house  for  a  glass  of  wine  for  medicine,  and  I  told  him  not  to  do  it  again,  or  I 
should  insult  him,,  to  he  had  stated  that  he  considered  it  was  immoral  to  use 
it,  and  I  did  not  want  him  to  consider  me  guilty  of  immorality  in  that  form. 

Q,  An  express  provisidn  of  this  law  is  that  liquors  may  be  sold  for 
medicinal  purposes.  You  say  that,  owing  to  the  natural  indispositioD  of  men 
to  be  controUed,  if  you  forbid  men  to  do  a  thing  they  will  do  it  because  they 
are  forbid  ? 

A,    I  say  it  is  pretty  apt  to  create  that  feeling. 

Q,  Yes,  I  know  that  foeling  exists  in  Yankees;  but  does  it  operate  so  with 
regard  to  lotteries  and  gambling  because  they  are  forbid  by  law  ? 

A.  I  am  not  fomiliar  with  those  two  stfl^ects,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  lottery-ticket  selling  and  a  good  jdeal  of  gambling.  I 
kpow  but  little  about  it 
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Q.    Tonr  memoiy  goes  back  ta  the  time  whea  lotteries  were  licensed  7 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  And  wlken  they  hftd  their  schemes  adrertibed  on  placards  almost 
everywhere  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  when  lotteries  were  eren  got  up  to  tnsld  churches  ? 
I    A,    Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  perhaps  yoQ  recollect  that  on  one  occaskm  s  man  by  the  name  of 
Acres,  in  a  store  of  James  Beed  &  Ca,  abstracted  fbnds  to  the  amount  of 
some  twenty  thoosand  dollars,  and  spent  that  money  in  lotteries,  and  then 
committed  suicide,  and  that  a  law  was  paawd  entirely  forbidding  lotteries  ? 
Have  you  any  idea  there  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  spent  in  lotteries  in 
the  ten  years  after  that  there  was  in  the  ten  yean  just  preceding  that  ? 

A.  Probably  not,  for  the  reason  that  lotteries  were  previously  used  as 
schemes  for  carrying  out  particular  purposes.  You  could  seU  tickets  as  well 
now  if  the  law  allowed  it. 

[The  continuance  of  this  kind  of  questioning  was  here  oljected  to  by  the 
counsel  of  the  petitioners',  and  ruled  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject-matter 
before  the  Committee,  and  inadmissible.}  « 

Q.  I  wodd  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  flortker  question.  He  has  given 
the  opinion  that  when  men  are  prohibited  from  dobg  a  certain  thing  they  are 
determined  to  do  it.  Why  will  not  a  license  Ucw  operate  in  the  same  way, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  prohibitoiy  law  ? 

A.    You  leave  the  question  open.    A  license  law  is  not  a  prcrfiibitory  law. 

Q.    But  you  do  not  suppose  the  whole  community  is  to  be  licensed  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  would  state  the  question  in  this  way :  one  ride  of  the  ques* 
tion  would  be  that  you  leave  the  question  open  for  a  man  to  be  a  temperance 
man  or  not ;  the  other  side  is,  that  a  man  shall  not  be  a  temperance  man,  but 
a  total  abstinence  man. 

Q.  You  would  not  deoy  that  the  ninety*nine  men  out  of  the  hundred  are 
forbidden,  would  you  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  the  ninety-nine  men  are  prohibited  from  it  certainly. 

Q.    Then  the  objection  would  be  against  the  ninety-nine,  would  it  not  ? 

A .  No,  sir ;  because  these  men  have  a  right  to  buy  themsdves.  It  applies 
to  the  law,  and  not  to  the  buyii^  and  selling. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Joel  Pabkeb. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  how 
long  you  have  been  a  student,  practitioner,  and  teacher  of  law  ? 

A,    Something  more  than  half  a  century. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire? 

A.    Fifteen  years. 

Q,    And  for  several  years  have  been  profe^r  of  law  in  Harvard  College  ? 

A^    Nineteen  years. 

Q.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  state  to  the  Comimttee  how  far  you  have 
considered  the  subject  of  the  existing  legislation  of  Massachusetts  upon  the 
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subject  of  the  sale  of  fpuitoout  uxkd  fenaented  hqpoPf  in  its  reUtioiit  to  tbe 
limits  of  legislation,  regaonded  as  a  scientific  question  ? 

A.  Well,  sir^  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  saj  I  have  considered  it  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  any  details  of  leg^lation.  As  a  general  sulject,  it  has 
been  before  me,  as  it  has  been  before  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  I  have 
formed  an  opinion  in  relation  to  it,  perhaps  in  general}  but  not  with  reference 
to  particular  details  of  legislation. 

<2-    That  opinion  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  if  it  were  detailed. 

A*  Well,  sir,  my  opinioui  in  a  general  way,  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  1 
signed  one  of  the  petitions  which  I  suppose  is  before  the  legislature,  though 
I  was  not  aware  when  I  signed  the  petition  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
give  my  opinion  in  any  other  way.  That  expression  of  opinion  was,  that  a 
license  law  was  desirable,  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 

Q.  Any  opinions  and  views  upon  that  subject,  which  you  may  be  prepared 
to  express,  I  think  the  Committee  will  be  happy  to  receive  ? 

A.  1  am.  9orry  to  say  that  I  cannot  claim  to  be  an  expert;  and  therefore 
my  opinions  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any  great  use  to  the  Committee  or  legis- 
lature. My  opinion  has  been  that  the  prohibitory  law  could  not  be  executed 
for  any  great  length  of  time;  that  it  could  not  be  executed  thoroughly 
throughout  the  community  at  any  time;  that  if  it  was  executed  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  to  that  same  extent  the  opposition  to  it  would  probably  increase 
in  the  minds  of  men,  until  it  would  be  overturned ;  that  the  attempt  to  exe» 
cute  a  prohibitory  law,  was  opposed  to  that  principle  of  human  nature  which 
craves  excitement  in  some  shape  or  form ;  that  that  principle  would  lead  men 
to  insist  upon  something  which  would  give  that  excitement;  that  if  it  was  not 
liquor  it  would  be  something  dse;  that  human  nature  could  not  be  re-cast  in 
such  a  way  as  that  that  principle  would  be  extinguished,  and  that  it  would 
overcome  any-  prohibitory  law  which  would  be  passed,  after  a  time;  that 
though  the  law  might  exist  for  a  period  and  be  executed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  yet  it  never  would  eradicate  t)ie  evil;  and  that  in  some  respects  the 
effects  of  the  sale  would  be  worse  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  the 
sale  entirely,  than  it  would  be  if  its  sale  were  admitted  under  restrictions; 
and  that  another  evil  which  eousted  was  that  while  the  sale  would  exist  under 
a  prohibitory  law,  the  tendency  of  the  si^e  under  such  circumstances  was  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  community  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sale  existed, 
rather  thaiv  promote  them.  Another  objection  against  the  prohilutory  law,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  its  tendency  to  corrupt  the  community  by  making  it  a 
political  question,  which  it  is  not,  in  its  legitimate  bearings,  and  by  subject- 
ing candidates  for  office  to  catechism  on  their  opinions  on  that  subject,  and 
rejecting  or  electing  them,  not  according  to  thdr  fiteess  otherwise, — noft 
according  to  their  intelligence, — ^not  according  to  their  capacity  to  serve  the 
State  in  the  general  busbess  of  legislation,  but  according  to  their  opinions  on 
this  subject;  if  they  were  not  qualified  on  Ufis  sulject  they  were  not  qualified 
at  all,  and  if  they  were  qualified  on  this  questimi,  they  were  qualified  on  other 
matters.  Difierence  of  opinion  on  that  point  would  corrupt  the  candidates 
and  corrupt  the  electors.  I  have  thought,  from  considerations  of  that  char- 
acter, it  was  desirable  to  allow  and  regulate  what  could  not  be  suppressed  6r 
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8I17  great  length  of  tiiottiTftlhftr  tl^tt  to  kavegaUtiweTAi^^      the  caniim> 
nity  £nm  attempting  to  ealbrce  what  was  impvactioaUe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  history  of  Itgialatioo  tenda  to  ahow  that  it  ia  powihk 
to  make  people  temperate  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by  a  legitlatiYe  Act  ?  Does 
or  doei  not,  in  your  judgment,  history  diov  that  the  attempt  to  do  so  tends  to 
diminish  moral  infiueaees? 

A.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  my  answer  would  depend  upon  the  signifip 
cation  yon  g^ve  to  the  word  *^  temperate."  I  have  no  doubt  that  legislatioa 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevent  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  If  you  raeaa 
by  temperance  that  legislation  may  tend  to  prevent  the  use,  I  should  say  that 
it  mighty  but  if  you  mean  by  temperance  that  the  tendency  of  legislatioii  is 
to  prevent  drunkenness,  I  should  say  tlmt  it  might  £or  a  time  perhi^  But 
if,  as  I  suppose,  the  people  will  break  over  a  prohibitory  law,  alter  a  time,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  worse.  We  are  prone  to  go  to  extremes ;  and  when 
we  get  to  one,  the  pendulum  swings  to  the  other,  very  likely. 

Q»  What  would  be  the  effect  of  removing  numerous  places  of  sale,  in 
regard  to  removing  the  a{qpetite  Har  liquors,  out  of  which  drunkenness  springs  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say  that  it  would;  in  &ct,  I  think  it  would  not  have  any  . 
great  effect  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  think  it  depends  upon  that.  It 
might  to  some  extent,  however ;  because  if  there  were  numeroos  places  where 
it  could  be  had,  the  observation  of  one  person  sedng  persons  drmking  might 
excito  his  appetite,  whereas  he  might  not  if  he  had  no  occasion  to  see 
anything  of  the  kind. 

<2*  Suppose  prohibition  were  to  be  made  operativey  as  you  judge  it  might 
be  for  a  time,  to  a  considerable  extent,  what  would  be  the  tendency,  in  your 
judgment,  during  that  period,  in  regard  to  the  probable  ccmdition  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquors  ?  Would  you  be  likely  to  find  as  strong 
and  prevailing  an  appetite  as  existed  befive  ? 

A.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  with  any  assurance  that  I  couldspeakof 
it  any  bettor  than  anybody  else  does.  Bearding  this  as  I  do,  as  connected 
with  the  principle  of  human  nature,  that  the  system  requires  excitement  of 
some  kind,  and  that  if  it  does  not  have  it  ia  that  way  it  might  resort  to  opuun 
or  other  stimnlants,  so  that  the  effect  would  not  be  very  materially  changed. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Mu^KB.)  Bo  you  think  innoee.nt  amusements  could  be  made, 
toaqy  extent,  to  take  the  place  of  aleoholk  excitement,  and  so  obviate  the 
demand  for  that? 

A^  1  would  say  that  I  thixik  they  would,  to  soma  extent,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  causing  a  cessation  of  the  a{»petite. 

<2.  Does  the  use  of  liquors,  tend  to  increase,  by  a  pretty  steady  law,  the 
strength  of  the  aj^tite  ? 

•  A.  In  some  instances  it  does,  and  in  some  it  does  not,  probably.  That 
depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  I  think,  rather  than  on  any 
general  law. 

Q.    Would  you  think  it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  as  a  general  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  you  could  assome  anything  better,  perhaps;  I 
should  not  say  that  you  could.  In  relation  to  expressing  opinions,  as  I  am 
called  to  do  to-day,  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
eariy  initiation  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the  city  in  which  I  then 
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Torided.  The  eonrtitittion  proposed  for  the  todety  was  one  hj  wUch  the 
members  agreed  to  abstain  entbety  from  the  use  of  all  bererages  that  coold 
intosdeate,  (I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  phraseology,)  and  the  objection 
irhich  was  made  to  that,  when  the  society  came  to  consider  the  constitotion, 
was  that  it  went  too  fhr.  I  had  occasion  to  say  that  I  was  willing  to  abstain 
from  all  ardent  spirits,  and  that  I  would  not  ofier  them  to  any  in  my  employ, 
but  that  I  was  not  wflling  to  go  further  and  engage  that  I  would  not  use,  or 
oflbr  to  others  wine,  cider,  or  beer,  because  I  did  not  think  it  was  politic  to 
attempt  so  much. 

Q.    And  that  has  been  your  opinion  until  the  present  time  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I  should  want  to  put  it  in  a  modified' form,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  changed  my  ophion.  The  society  was  fbrmcd  on  that  basis.  It 
was  objected  that  the  society  could  not  stand  on  that  basis,  because,  it  was 
said,  the  rich  could  procure  wine  and  the  poor  could  not ;  and  we  were  met 
with  the*  objection  that  we  were  inconsistent.  I  said  in  answer  to  that,  I  am 
not  pressed  with  that  objection.  If  the  poor  man  cannot  get  wine,  he  can  get 
eider  or  beer.  Hie  observation  that  I  made  at  that  time  was,  that  I  never 
knew  a  man  to  become  a  drunkard  on  cider  alone.  If,  however,  he  uses  alco> 
holic  liquors  also,  he  may. 

Q,    Have  you  ever  known  one  to  perpetuate  his  bebriety  by  cider  alone  ? 

A,    I  have  no  doubt  he  might  do  that 

Q,  (By  Mr.  JEwetx.)  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in  your  judgment 
the  theory  of  prohibitory  law  rests  upon  the  postulate  that  drinking  alcoholic 
liquors,  as  a  beverage,  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  sin?  I  exclude  medical 
uses  of  it,  of  course. 

A.  With  some  persons  it  does,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does 
with' all  persons. 

Q.  Whether,  as  a  theory  of  law,  it  could  be  supported  on  any  other  postu- 
laite,  except  that  dnnking,  under  all  circumstances,  is  a  sin  ?  That  is,  the 
argument  would  be:  to  drink  is  a  sin ;  to  buy  to  drink  is  a  sin ;  to  sell  to  drink 
is  a  mn ;  we  will  punish  for  selling  to  drink ;  and  we  will  not  punish  for 
bfoying  to  drink,  nor  for  drinking  in  itself. 

A.  If  a  prohibltDty  law  could  be  executed  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  drunk- 
ennesB,  without  any  evil  to  the  conmiuuity  from  the  absence  of  the  means  of 
drunkenness,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  prohibitory  law  might  not  be  a 
subject  of  legislation,  without  r^arding  it  as  especially  sinful.  The  general 
ground  upon  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  is,  that  it  is  sinful  in 
itself.    That  is  the  doctrine  of  a  great  many  persons. 

Q.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  the  prohibitory  law  radically 
dependent  upon  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  community  that  the 
drinking  itself  is  not  a  tm ;  that  the  buying  is  not  a  sin ;  and  that,  if  it  is  not 
sinfld  to  buy,  it  is  not  rinful  to  sell  ? 

A.  1  take  it  that  is  one  tiUfficulty ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  it  is 
tke  difficulty. 

Q.  (By  MK  MnnsR.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Judge  Parker  if  it  is  at  all  neces- 
sary to  suppose  or  to  assume  that  the  drinking  or  the  selling,  p^  se^  in  a  single 
instance,  under  all  circumstances,  is  a  sin,  to  justify  a  prohibitory  law,  any 
more  than  the  laying  of  a  tax  to  support  charitable  institutions  demands  the 
premise  that  not  to  i^ive  to  an  individual  in  a  given  case  is  a  sin  ? 
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A.    I  could  Bot  say,  nr,  tliat  I  tbink  the  two  c«mb  ue  alike. 

d.    I  do  not  ask  if  they  i|re  alike  ? 

A.  It  would  depend,  pecfaapp,  upon  the  question  whether  I  thought  them 
alike. 

Q,  We  lay  taxes  to  support  certun  poor,  under  some  circumstances,  as  well 
as  for  other  strictly  charitable  purposes.  We  cannot  say  it  is  a  sin  not  to  give 
to  this  particular  applicant,  and  yet  the  State  taxes  my  property  and  sells  it  at 
auction  to  pay  that  tax.  Can  that  law  be  justified  ?  Does  not  the  same  prer 
mise  that  justifies  that  law,  namely,  the  public  good,  justify  the  prohibitory 
law? 

A.  Perhaps  you  might  say  that  the  same  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  prohibitory  law  was  desirable,  if  you  assume  that  the  public 
good  would  thereby  be  promoted  in  the  same  way,  as  it  would  not  But  yon 
will  understand  that  there  is  an  objection  to  anything  like  sumptuary  law. 
I  should  rest  it  on  the  public  good.  The  foundation  of  the  opinion  which  I 
expressed  was,  that  the  public  good  was  not,  on  the  whole,  promoted  by  this 
law,  and  that  it  is  not  executed ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  executed,  it  is  attended 
with  certain  evils  which  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  and  which  spoils  its 
effect 

Q.  Do  you  rest  this  opinion  upon  general  jninciples  of  human  nature,  or 
upon  your  observation  in  relation  to  Boston  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ? 

A.  My  observation  in  relation  to  Boston,  is  nothing,  except  as  that  obser- 
vation is  derived  irom  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  special  attention  to  the  present  aspect  of  tbo 
question,  in  relation  to  its  execution  ? 

A.    Only  in  a  general  way,  sir. 

Testimony  of  Charles  Henrt  Fabkes. 

(2*    (By  Mr.  Andbbw.)    Axe  yon  a  native  of  Boston  ? 
,     A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    A  member  of  the  bar? 

A.    Yes,  nr. 

Q.    You  are  an  officer  of  the  Suffolk  Institution  for  Savings  ? 

ii.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  yonr  name  appended  to  the  petition  for  a  license  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  putting  specific  questions  to  you,  I  would  like  to  have  yon 
state  the  grounds  and  the  reasons  upon  which  you  favor  some  other  than  the 
existing  legislaticm  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  liquors  ? 

Mr.  Pabker.  I  believe  a  license  law  can  be  executed,  and  that  a  pro- 
hibitory law  cannot  be  executed.  I  think  th&  prohibitory  law  has  been  ftdly 
tried,  and  failed  to  obtain  the  ends  for  which  it  was  sought,  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  tiying  a  license  law  to  regulate^  the  sale,  and  seeing  what  that  will  da 
My  position  while  in  practice  in  the  same  office  with  my  father,  while  he  was 
a  prosecuting  attorney,  brought  me  in  contact  with  attempts  to  execute  the 
law  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen*  years. 

Q,    How  long  ago  ? 
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It  was  from  1885  down  to'  1852,  or  libonl  tiiat  tune.    I  mm  in  the 
I  witk  my  father,  and  personaHf  acquainted  wtth  his  attempts  to 
practise  tinder  the  lair,  nmif  Ihm  attempts  to  execute  it 

Q.    That  covers  the  period  of  the  "  fifteo^gaUaft  law  "  ? 

A,  A  portion  of  the  dme,  sir.  There  were  great  uilMto  made  at  one 
time  to  see 'what  could  be  done  to  enforce  it;  and,  I  believe,  erwymtttm 
were  taken  for  the  pnrpoee. 

Q.    Did  not  the  city  at  one  time  refiise  all  licenses  ?  ,' 

'  A.  Tes,  dr.  They  also  undertone  to  make  oomplaittts  under  the  law, 
and  to  enforce  it  The  Marshal  (then  Marshal  Tukey)  undertook  to  make 
complaints,  and  obtain  evidence,  and  to  aid  in  getting  convictions.  The 
result  was,  that,  under  the  common^^eller  clause,  it  was  almost  impoosible  to 
convict  Exceptions  were  taken  on  one  or  two  sitagle  counts,  which  went 
a  good  ways  towards  deferring  the  decision ;  and  in  a  vast  majority  of  the 
cases,  there  were  very  few  convictions  under  the  common-fleller  indictments. 

Q.  Has  your  position  given  you  any  particular  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  this  point :  whether  the  substantial  execution  of  the  law  was 
such  as  to  drive  the  traffic  from  the  surface  of  society,  and  would  it  not  appear 
in  more  dangerous  forms  in  secret,  furtive,  and  contraband  trade  ? 

A.  That  has  undoubtedly  been  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  execute  the 
prohibitory  law.  It  is  done  now  a  vast  deal  under  subterfbge ;  tiiere  is  a  vast 
amount  distilled  in  private  stores,  where  previously  it  has  not  been.  I  have 
known  instances  of  this  kind ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  sale  has  been  so  open, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  the  sale  has  increased,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Your  position  in  the  savings  bank  gives  you  some  means  of  observing 
the  operation  of  this  law  among  the  poorer  classes  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  have  had  frequent  requests  not  to  pay  out  money  where  it  has 
been  under  the  control  of  the  wife,  because  of  its  being  used  to  buy  liquor. 

Q.  *  You  have  also  bad  charge  of  a  benevolent  association,  which  has  given 
you  some  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  Port  Society  whi&h 
maintains  Father  Taylor? 

A.    Since  1839. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfoonbb.)  Yott  say  that  yoK  obMrved  (tf  the  law  from  1835 
to  1862? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  during  some  part  of  that  time. 

Q.    Can  you  tell  me  what  the  law  .was  during  that  period  ? 

A,    I  think  the  "  fifteen-gallon  law "  was  in  operation'  tiien* 

Q,    How  long  was  that  in  existence  ? 

A.    Some  eight  or  ten  years^  think. 

Q.    Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  speak  merely  from  impression.  I  speak  partici^ly  of  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  in  establishing  the  count  for  common 
seller,  as  being  greater  tiian  establishing  a  single  instance. 

(2.  From  the  r^al  of  that  law,  which  waa  in  the  winter  of  18M,  up  to 
1852,  the  period  of  which  you  speak,  will  you  please  tell  me  what  thelaw  was  ? 
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A,  Without  lookkig  at  the  statate  book,  I  should  not  undertake  to  state 
It  Hie  practice  was  to  prove  three  instances  of  selling ;  and  there  was  also 
a  penalty  of  twenty  doUan,  or  more,  for  selling  in  a  single  instance. 

Q.    Was  there  not  a  license  law  then  ? 

A.    I  am  not  aware  that  there  was. 

Q,    Do  you  know  how  long  it  is  since  we  have  had  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  I  remember  that,  under  the  old  system,  sereral  years  ago, 
there  was  a  license  law. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  they  licensed  in  Boston  when  they  had  a 
license  law  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  0 

(2.  Do  you  know  whether  they  suppressed  the  unlicensed  sale  at  that 
time? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  no  experience  of  that  matter. 

Q.    Under  what  law  did  they  wish  to  suppress  common  sellers  ? 

A.    Under  the  law  that  existed  at  that  time. 

Q.    Tou  expressed  your  opinion  against  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  I  did  not  base  my  opinion  on  that  entirely.  I  based  it  on  the 
attempt  to  enf(»rce  such  laws  as  existed.  And  if  the  laws  then  existing  could 
not.be  enforced,  it  amounts  to  still  more  if  the  stronger  laws  could  not  be 
enforced,  where  the  penalty  was  imprisonment  in  addition  to  a  fine  fbr  being 
a  common  seller,  and  where  it  is  made  a  criminal  offelice. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  your  father  would  get  a  very  large  number 
of  indictments  against  the  sellers  .in  the  city,  and  that  they  would  come  and 
plead  guilty  and  pay  their  fines  ? 

A .  There  was  a  vast  number  of  cases  where  they  paid  their  fines.  But  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  a  conviction  of  a  common  seller,  and  it  was  imposable  to 
tiy  them  aU,  as  I  have  already  said ;  and  they  occupied  the  time  of  the  court 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  try  them  all.  There  were  a  vast 
number  of  cases  where  they  were  willing  to  plead  guilty  on  the  first  and 
second  count,  and  have  that  decision  placed  on  file. 

Q.  If  I  should  tell  you  that  I  helped  to  find  seventy-five  cases  in  half  an 
hour,  under  your  father,  and  that  all  pleaded  guilty,  would  you  be  surprised  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Then  what  was  the  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  ? 

A.  They  pleaded  guilty  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  on  the  single  counts, 
but  not  under  the  common-seller  count. 

Q-  Do  you  remember  the  character  of  the  law  immediately  previous  to 
the  fifteen-gallon  law  ? 

A,  No,  six';  it  is  not  a  matter  that  I  have  observed  particularly.  I  am 
speaking  merely  of  my  observation. 

Q-    Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  the  law  up  to  1852  ? 

A.    No,  not  in  detail. 

Testimony  of  Ltman  Nichols. 
Q>    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    You  are  a  citizen  of  Boston  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q-    You  signed  one  of  these  petitions  for  a  license  law  ? 
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A>    I  think  I  did,  bit.  ;  • 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  opportomties  of  forming  opiniouB  of  your  own  upon 
the  different  kinds  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  should  fully  coincide  with  the  opinions  given  yesterday  by  Governor 
Washburn,  and  to-day  by  Governor  Clifford.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  add  to  them.  . 

Q.    (By  Miv  Sfoon£B.)    What  is  the  ground  of  your  opinion  ? 

A,  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  execution  of  a  prohibitory  law  would  be 
impossible  in  huge  cities.    I  think  it  could  be  executed  in  small  towns. 

Q.    Would  it  not  do  some  good  in  small  towns  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  doubtM  whether  it  would  do  any  good  there.  •  I  think 
they  would  send  to  the  huge  j^aces  and  get  their  supplies. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  men  will  go  in  and  get  liquor  when  it  is  for 
sale  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  when  they  would  not  send  to  Boston  to 
get  Liquor. 

A.  I  never  gave  the  subject  much  consideration,  but  from  a  casual  view  of 
the  case,  I  should  say  they  would  get  a  laige  quantity,  when  perhaps  they 
would  go  across  the  street  and  get  a  small  quantity.  I  don't  think  the  evil 
would  be  mitigated. 

Q.    Why  do  you  not  want  to. prohibit  the  sale  ? 

A.  I  think  the  use  and  sale  of  liquor  is  a  great  moral  evil ;  I  think  it  can 
only  be  dealt  with  by  using  good  moral  judgment ;  I  think  there  is  no  other 
way  to  deal  with  it,  except  by  a  license  law. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  license  law  would  you  have  ? 

A,    I  have  never  given  the  subject  any  thought. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Tou  convey  the  idea  when  you  say  if  the  shop 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  he  would  drink  a  glass,  whereas  he  would 
send  to  Boston  if  the  shop  was  closed,  that  it  is  a  less  evil  to  have  it  near  by, 
than  to  have  it  fifty  miles  away  ? 

A.    I  think  that  people  will  have  it. 

Q.    You  talk  as  if  the  freer  the  sale  the  less  the  use  ? 

A,    No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  that 

Q,    That  is  the  idea  you  convey  ? 

A.  I  say  a  man  would  go  across  the  street,  if  he  wanted  to  get  it,  whereaa 
if  he  could  not  get  it  there  he  would  send  to  Boston  and  get  a  large  quanti^. 
Therefore,  to  sum  up,  my  opinion  is  that  a  proper  and  stringent  license  law 
would  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

Q.  Therefore  you  say  that  the  injury  is  less  to  get  a  small  quantity  than  if 
he  got  a  large  quantity  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  IMr.  Mikeb.)  Do  you  advocate  the  license  law  in  the  interests  of 
temperance  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.    You  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  temperance  cause  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  then  do  you  ask  for  a  measure  to  prevent  the  traffic  ? 

A.  It  is  a  question  which  has  been  the  subject  of  conaderable  discusdon, 
and  my  opinion  was  solicited  by  the  presentation  of  a  petition  which  I  signed* 
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Q.    Bat  yon  were  inTited  bere  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  an3rthing  about  that  till  I  taw  the  nimmonB  on  my 
taWe. 

Q.    But  you  were  told  who.wanted*you  ? 

il.    Na 

Q.    Were  you  told  it  was  the  temperance  men  who  wanted  you  here  ? 

A.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  why  I  was  Bommoned  here  until  a  gentleman 
reminded  me  that  I  had  signed  such  a  petition.  • 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  as  a  singular  ikct»  that  the  merchants  of 
Boston  want  a  law  to  restrict  the  sale,  and  that  the  dealers  want  a  license  law 
to  permit  them  to  sell  ? 

A .    I  haye  not  taken  that  matter  into  consideration. 

Adjourned. 
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THIRD    DAY. 

Thuhsdat,  February  21, 1867. 

The.  Committee  resumed  its  session  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  hearing  of 
testimony  was  further  continued. 

TESTZMoirr  of  Hon.  George  S.  Hixlabd. 

Q.  (By  IVIr.  Andrew).  You  have  been  in  Boston  many  years,  have  you 
not? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  a  good  many. 

Q.    And  been  a  member  of  the  bar  for  a  good  many  years  also  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  upwards  of  thirty. 

Q.    Have  you,  at  any  time  in  your  life,  travelled  in  Europe  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  I  have  been  in  Europe  twice ;  once  in  1847  or  *48,  and  again 
in  1859. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of  the  native 
wines  in  the  vine-growing  countries  there  ? 

A.  I  answering  that  question,  you  will  allow  me  to  include  more  in  my 
answer  than  is  involved  directly  in  the  question.  1  have  visited  England, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  a  portion  of  Germany,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Tyrol,  and  also  Italy,  and  have  had  some  means 
of  obser^'ation  which  I  have  improved.  In  the*  first  place,  I  will  state,  that  it 
struck  me  as  rather  remarkable  that  water  unmixed  is  hardly  used  as  a  bev- 
erage at  all,  in  any  of  those  countries,  by  what  may  be  called  the  favored 
classes.  In  England  and  Scotland,  ale  and  wine  are  consumed  to  a  great  extent 
by  all  persons  in  a  certain  rank  of  life ;  that  is,  it  is  the  daily  and  general 
ryle.  Take  the  members  of  the  three  learned  professions,  and  including  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  tradesmen,  and  all  persons  above  the  condition  of  pov- 
erty, their  common  beverage  is  something  else  than  water.  Malt  liquor  is 
very  much  used ;  and  where  there  is  a  fortune  it  is  wine.  In  the  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  wine  is  an  article  of 
daily  consumption  among  all  persons  who  can  afford  it.  It  is  drank  pure,  but 
almost  always  with  water.  In  every  table  d'hote,  you  see  a  bottle  or  half-bottle 
at  every  guest's  table.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  drank  mixed  with  water.  But  it 
is  almost  literally  true,  that  you  will  never  see  a  person  drink  a  glass  of  water 
until  you  get  to  Home,  where  the  water  is  very  good.  In  England,  the  water 
is  very  bad.  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  intemperance.  Intemperance  is 
an  evil  in  almost  all  the  northern  portions  of  Europe.  But  I  think  there  is  no 
country  in  which  intemperance  is  so  great  an  evil  as  it  is  in  America.    The 
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diffioultj  is,  that  thai  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  of  the  American  mind  and 
temperament  to  go  to  excess.  It  nms  tfaroq|^  eTerything.  If  we  haye  a 
Tirtuc,  wo  aro  apt  to.  push  it  to  ^natidsm.  If  a  penon  does  not  drink  strong 
drink,  ho  insists  upon  if  that  everybody  else  must  not  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  person  drinks,  he  is  apt  to  drink  too  much.  It  is  an  American  trait.  I 
was  in  Europe  in  1859,  and  a  very  intelligent  physician  says  to  me,  —  **  You 
Americans  destroy  your  health  by  two  things ;  (me  is  tobacco,  and  the  other 
ardent  s^Nrits ;  these  are  the  two  sources  of  disease  in  your  country."  One  of 
liie  difficulties  in  our  country  is,  that  we  drink  ardent  spirit,  which  is  not^  by 
any  means,  so  much  the  case  in  Europe ;  and  in  the  next  place,  we  hare  here 
a  pernicious  habit  of  drinking  without  eating,  or  dram-drinking.  I  should 
say,  from  my  observation,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  evil  in  this  country  from  tho 
use  of  Liquor,  arises  from  the  habit  of  dram-*drinking,  whore  the  efiect  of 
liquors,  as  every  physiologist  will  tell  you,  is  y^iy  much  more  injurious  than 
when  they  aro  taken  with  food.  Now,  in  all  these  countries  of  Europe, 
intemperance  exists  as  a  social  evil  mainly  among  tho  poor  classes.  In 
society,  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  llie  favored  and  unfavored  classes, 
the  higher  and  lower ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  masses  in  Europe,  aro 
bom  to  a  condition  of  hopeless  toil.  The  great  trouble  is,  the  great  majority 
cannot  get  a  good  and  sufficient  supply  of  nutritious  food.  Of  course,  that  is 
an  evil  that  we  do  not  have  to  contend  with  here.  But  our  country  is  almost  the 
only  country  where  intemperance  reaches  to  tho  &vorcd  xlasses ;  while  in 
Europe,  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  clei^yman,  the  doctor,  tho  lawyer  or  tho 
banker  or  the  .better  classes  of  the  society  of  the  different  countries  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  evils  of  intemperance.  That  is  not  unusual  here.  It  is  partly 
owing- to  the  habits  of  the  people  generally,  and  the  highly  oxygenated  social 
atmbsphere  in  which  we  live.  Those  who  have  aa^-thing  to  do,  are  apt  to  have 
too  much  to  do.  The  habit  of  taking  liquor  to  such  an  extent,  arises  from  the 
same  tendency ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown  in 
Europe  among  the  higher  classes.  I  will  take  Scotiand,  where  the  religion  is  a 
most  rigorous  Calvinism,  and  where  what  we  might  call  a  Puritan  severity  is 
observed,  and  where  Sundays  are  observed  with  the  utmost  strictness ;  and  I 
undertake  to  say,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  church,  men  austerely  virtu- 
ous, are,  as  a  g^ieral  rule,  in  the  habit  of  drinking  every  day  of  either  malt 
liquor  or  wine,  or  whiskey  and  water.  The  amount  of  liquor  consumed  in 
Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals,  is  probably  greater  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  But  the  evils  of  intemperance  in  Scotland, 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lower  classes.  In  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, the  difficulty  with  the  poor  people  is  that  of  want  of  proper  food.  The 
food  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  and  still  more  in  quality.  It  is  the  habit  with 
some  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Paris,  to  begin  tho  day  with  a  petit  verre,  or 
small  glass  of  brandy.  It  is  because  they  cannot  get  meat,  and  because  the 
brandy  supplies  an  artificial  nervous  energy  which  carries  them  through  the 
day.  But,  as  Prof.  Liebig  says,  it  draws  upon  the  nervous  system.  I  have 
remarked,  elsewhere,  that  the  people  of  Italy  drink  more  than  is  good  for 
them ;  and  it  is  because  they  cannot  get  good  meat  Their  food  consists  of 
vegetables  and  bread,  and  that  which  fills  up  and  distends,  but  which  do  not 
constitute  that  food  which  gives  the  most  of  nervous  energy.    Let  us  suppose 
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that  daring  the  .winter  season  (and  oftentimes  the  winters  in  Italy  are  not  bj 
any  means  tropical,)  a  person^hmild  live  on  vegetables  and  bread  only,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  an  undeniable  longing  fat  something  which  shall 
give  a  nervous  energy  to  the  system.  What  is  wantdd  is  meat.  If  you  give 
the  man  meat  he  will  not  want  anything  else.  It  would  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Europe,  if  they  would 
eat  more  meat  and  drink  less  wine.  So  long  as  they  cannot  get  meat,  they 
will  have  wine.  But  there  is  this  peculiarity,  however;  yon  will  hardly  ever 
see  a  man  intoxicated.  Anditison  the  ground  of  sanitary  advantages  that  I 
should  urge  a  change  in  the  drinking  of  little  by  Httle  in  order  to  supply  ner- 
vous energy.  I  never  saw  but  one  man  drunk  in  Italy ;  that  was  on  tJie  Logo 
Maggiore. 

<2.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  how  far  legislative  action  in  this 
country,  is  capaUe  of  controlling  the  American  evil  to  which  you  allude  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  profess  to  have,  had  any  peculiar  opportunities  for 
observation ;  nor  is  my  opinion  of  any  special  weight  upon  that  subject  I 
agree  entirely  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Spooner,  and  those  who  think  as  he  does, 
as  to  the  great  evil  of  intemperance ;  and  I  have  a  veiy  great  desbe  for  the 
suppression  of  it.  But,  from  my  own  observation  in  this  community  in  which 
I  live,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  is  an 
entire  failure,  and  that  it  prdduces  some  very  distinct  evils.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  great  evil  having  a  law  on  the  statute-book  that  cannot  be  enforced; 
because  it  confounds  the  moral  distinctions  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and 
because  the  halut  of  seeing  a  certain  law  neglected  and  set  at  naught,  induces 
a  moral  habit  which  is  not  conducive  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  which  oi^ht 
to  be  enforced.  Now,  I  will  illustrate  in  another  way.  I  have  the  honor  at 
this  moment,  to  hold  an  office  under  the  United  States.  It  is  my  duty  to 
enforce  the  revenue  and  custom  laws  of  our  government.  You  can  have  no 
notion  of  the  difficulties  which  are  to  be  found  in  enforcing  the  laws  whiph 
have  grown  up,  some  satisfactory  and  some  unsatisfactory  to  the  community* 
And  it  is  because  of  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossibility  in  a  country  like 
ours,  under  free  institutions,  and  where  individual  freedom  is  so  much  and  so 
justly  valued,  of  applying  the  rule  of  a  most  rigid  supervision  and  what  you 
may  call  tyrannical  inspection.  Take  the  article  of  whiskey,  for  instance. 
There  is  a  tax  of  two  dollars  per  gallon  on  whiskey,  which  (with  great  defer- 
ence to  our  legislators,)  I  pronounce  a  most  unwise  and  injudicious  law. 
And  why?  Because  y6u  have  a  tax  much  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
article.  You  have  an  immense  temptation  to  everybody  to  evade  the  tax. 
And  the  consequence  is  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whiskey  manu* 
factured  in  the  country  at  this  moment  pays  a  duty.  I  should  say  that  it  was 
even  less  than  that,  or  not  more  than  one-fourth.  And  you  can  buy  what  is 
called  whiskey  for  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  in  New  York,  the  tax  being  at  the 
same  time  $2.00.  Every  ddy  whiskey  is  brought  from  New  York  to  Boston 
which  has  not  paid  a  tax.  Our  detectives  are  after  it,  but  the  law  cannot  be 
enforced.  That  is  my  illustration  of  the  evil  of  having  a  law  upon  the  sta^ 
ute-book  which  cannot  be  enforced.  If  there  was  a  tax  of  seventy-five  cents, 
I  believe  the  government  would  get  more  revenue  from  it,  and  there  would 
not  be  the  constant  temptation  to  evasion.    Another  thing  which  is  noticeable 
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is  the  quality  of  this  whiskey ;  it  is  detestftUe.  The  deleterious  stuff  that  is 
brought  here  under  the  name  and  aspect  and  guise  of  whiskey,  is  injurious 
to  h^th  and  unsafe. .  And  it  is,  according  to  my  idea,  the  direct  reralt  of 
hanog  le^lation  that  cannot  be  enfcnrced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Minbr.)  Do  you  moan  to  say  that  the.  quality  of  whiskey  is 
worse  now  than  Ibnnerly  ? 

A*  I  am  told  so;  that  is  what  I  understand  from  the  officers  who  are 
chaxged  with  enforcing  the  law. 

Q.  Was  it'  not  generally  understood  that  it  was  unsurpaasably  bad  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  has  been  ever  since  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  only  speak  now  from  my  present  point  of 
observation.  What  they  say  of  this  iUidt  whiskey  is  that  it  is  exceedingly 
bad. 

Q.    If  you  were  here  under  oath,  would  you  say  that  it  was  bad  ? 

A,    I  could  not  say  tiiat,  because  it  does  not  cdme  under  my  own  experience. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  relation  to  your  testimony  touching 
the  use  of  brandy,  wines,  ale,  beer,  and  the  like,  partly  because  the  poor  lack 
food,  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  liquors  are  cheaper  than 
food? 

A,    Cheaper  than  meat. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  nutrition  and  support  obtained  from  the 
liquor  is  cheaper  than  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  would  be  if  the  money 
were  expended  in  meat  ? 

A,  Cheaper  than  as  expended  in  meat  I  said  distinctly  that  they  obtain, 
among  the  classes  that  I  spoke  of,  a  vegetable  and  &rinaceous  food,  but  that 
it  was  meat  which  was  required  to  supply  nervous  eneigy. 

Q.  I  judged  from  the  general  tone  o£  your  testimony  that  drunkenness  is 
not  very  prevalent  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Drunkenness  is  to  be  found 
in  every  country  in  Europe.  You  refer  to  Soothind;  I  think  you  do  no 
injustice  when  you  say  that  the  poor  of  Scotland  are  extremely  intemperate  ? 

A,    I  cannot  say  from  my  own  observation  that  it  is  so,  but  I  think  it  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  regulations  in  the  wanner  countries  such  as  to  lead 
you  to  expect  any  change  under  the  system  you  propose  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  perhaps  not  .     .      ' 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  use  of  liquors  as  drams,  and  the  use  of  those  liquors 
with  food.  From  what  point  of  view  do  you  express  an  opinion  on  that 
subject  • 

A,    From  a  sanitary  point 

Q.    From  observation  and  experience  ? 

A,    From  reading,  not  experience ;  I  am  not  a  physician. 

Q.    What  do  you  infer  from  your  experience  ?  ' 

A.    I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  dram-drinking ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q»    You  distinguish  between  dr^m-drinking  and  drinking  with  food  ? 

A,  I  distinguish  between  the  use  of  wines  or  liquors  at  dinner  with  food, 
and  drinking  them  upon  an  empty  stomach. 

Q*    You  infer  that  the  injuiy  is  greater  in  one  case  than  the  other  ? 

A,  I  do  not  speak  from  experience;  but  I  take  it,  that  anybody  who  has 
read  physiology,  or  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
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frame,  knows  that  liquor  taken  alone  into  tho  stcmach  has  more  injury  than 
"when  taken  with  food. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  fevored  classes  in  other  countries,  and  of  the  poorer 
classes  as  being  the  victims  of  intemperance.  What  relation  do  the  &Tored 
classes  tliroughout  Great  Britain  bear  to  the  poor  ?  What  proportion  of  the 
community  falls  under  the  deleterious  influence  of  intemperance  ? 

A.  A  large  proportion  fall  under  the  head  of  lower  or  less  fiaivored  classes, 
unquestionably ;  the  percentage  I  cannot  say. 

Q.    Should  you  say  nine-tenth    per  cent.  ? 

A,    I  should  think  not. 

Q.     Can  you  give  the  number  of  landholders  in  England  and  Seotland  ? 

A,  I  am  unable  to  give  the  precise  number.'  I  think  that  five  persons 
own  one-fifth  of  the  landed  property  of  Scotland.  •  It  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood that  the  land  in  Great  Britain  is  cultivated  by  men  who  do  not  own 
the  soil ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Grtot  Britain  and  Europe 
may  be  considered  one  of  hopeless  poverty. 

Q.  As  to  the  state  of  temperance  throughout  the  great  cities  of  England, 
what  is  your  judgment  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  positively,  but  if  you  ask  me  relatively,  I  should  say 
that  there  had  been  a  decided  improvement  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  ♦ 

Q.    From  what  causes  ? 

A.  From  the  increased  amount  of  popular  reading,  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  cheap  amusements,  and  a  cultivation  of  a  taste  in  art,  etc.  If  you 
read  the  life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  of  Lord  Cobum,  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  you 
will  see  the  great  amount  Of  drinking  existing  at  the  banning  of  this  cen- 
tury. And  if  you  read  a  work  written  by  a  Mr.  Shaw,  you  will  find  some 
curious  statistics  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  wine  drank  now  at  the 
various  entertainments,  dinners,  etc.  He  says  that  two  or  three  times  as 
much  wine  used  to  be  drank  half  a  century  ago  as  there  is  now.  The  light 
wines  of  Germany  are  now  more  used.  I  was  in  Europe  in  1848,  and  again 
in  1859,  and  I  have  thought  that  there  was  less  wine  and  liquor  drank  in 
1859  than  at  the  time  of  my  former  visit.  It  may  be  a  fancy.  I  have  been 
told  that  in  former  times  it  was  common  for  genUemen  to  be  flustered  with 
drink  at  dinner  parties,  and  such  gatherings ;  but  I  never  saw  a  man  at  a 
dinner-party  the  least  flustered. 

Q.    You  confine  that  remark  to  dinner-pftrties  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  And  I  never  did  see  anybody  in  Scotland  intoxicated ;  but 
I  was  there  only  thtee  weeks. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  places  where  gin  and  whiskey,  etc.,  are  sold  in 
the  great  cities  of  Scotiand  are  exceedingly  numerous,  as  also  in  England  ? 

A.    Certainly;  no  one  can  doubt  that. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  state  of  things  is  worse  here  than  in 
tiiose  cities  ? 

A.  I  think  you  may  say  this :  that  among  the  laboring  classes  the  standard 
of  temperance  is  much  higher  here  than  it  is  there ;  but  I  think  that  among 
the  educated  classes  it  is  the  reverse. 

Q.    And  yet  you  have  a  regular  system  of  licenses  there  ? 
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A.  I  sappoee  6o.  I  do  not  soppoto  that  any  system  will  pm  an  end  to  the 
dse  of  liquor. 

Q.    But  you  say  the  laboring  daases  got  the  worst  of  it  ? 

A,  r should  Day  that  among  the  laboring  classes  there  was  great  injury 
done.  In  our  own  country  they  have  more  means;  and  besides,  they  have 
hope.  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  poorer  classes  of  Laborers  hive  not 
this  hope ;  they  are  bom  to  -hopeless  toil,  and  they  drink  for  oblivion. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  intemperance  in  this  country  is  worse  than  it  is  in 
anyothelSr? 

A.  I  should  say  so;  for  the  reason,  that  it  is  .found  to  a  greater  extent 
among  the  more  favored  classes — the  higher  classes,  you  may  say,  though  thai 
is  not  the  term  to  apply  in  our  own  country.  Tou  have  met  young  men  in 
your  own  experience,  yoimg  men  at  college,  young  men  with  many  advan- 
tages, socially  and  pecuniarily,  who  have  become  addicted  to  and  been 
ruined  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  •  mean  that  tho  effect  is  more 
noticeable  in  our  own  country  upon  that  class. of  persons. 

Q,  Are  you  sure  that  the  difference  between  the  ef&cts  upon  the  favored 
classes  and  upon  the  laboring  classes  would  lie  against  the  favored  classes 
more  than  upon  others  ?    Would  they  not  about  balaAe  ? 

A.  That  is  something  that  I  cannot  tell  you :  they  arc  rather  imponder- 
able elements.  I  should  say,  from  my  observation,  that  there  was  no  country 
in  the  world  wMch  suffered  so  much  from  intemperance  as  America. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SpoosfEn.)  You  have  given  your  observation  in  Europe  as 
to  their  wines  and  stronger  drinks.  Now,  when  we  converse  with  a  man 
abou£  having  prohibition  in  this  country,  he  will  say,  'Why,  you-  go  into 
Europe,  and  they  drink  their  wines  there,  and  there  is  no  intoxication.  Now, 
I  want  to  ask  you,  if  such  a  wine  as  the  •common  wine  of  Italy  exists  in  the 
country,  in  your  opinion?  Does  anybody  ever  have  it,  uninforced  by 
alcohol? 

A,  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference.  Some  of  the 
wines  of  Italy  are  not  very  weak.  There  are  various  wines  which  are  not  so 
strong  as  those  drank  at  the  taUe  d'hote.  And  the  German  wines  are  not  very 
weak. 

Q.    Are  you  not  satisfied  that  no  wine  comes  here  in  a  pure  state  ? 

A.  I  presume  that  wine  which  is  brought  here  is  somewhat  adulterated ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  we  caA  get  the  light  wines  of  France,  which  contain  less 
of  an  intoxicating  element  than  the  wines  drank  in  a  considerable  portion 
of  "Enrope* 

Q.    You  spoke  of  no  intemperance  existing  ? 

A.  I  consider  that  there  is  intemperance  existing  in  some  portions  of  those 
countries ;  but  I  mean  that  there  is  comparatively  littie. 

Q.  But  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  the  traveller  to  sec  everything  that  is  going 
on? 

A.    You  are  perfectly  right. 

Q.  Do  yon  suppose  that,  in  this  cold  region,  it  is  practicable  to  bring  the 
light  wines  of  Europe  into  common  use  ? 
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A.  I  presuAe  not ;  it  is  too  ezpensiTe.  On  the  other  hand,  I  consider 
that  the  introduction  of  lager  beer  into  this  country,  especially  in  the  West, 
as  a  substitute  for  whiskey,  has  been  a  decided  improTcment. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  common  habits  of  the  laboring  people  in  England. 
Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  there  ? 

A.  1*0  some  extent,  I  haTe  no  doubt  that  among  the  laboring  population 
of  Great  Britain  there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  drunkenness ;  but  I 
think  it  is  very  much  leas  now  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago ; 
and  it  is  because  there  has  been  so  much  done  in  England  to  el^Kte  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Q.  Another  question.  We  came  here  on  the  petition  of  some  gentlemen 
for  a  license  law  as  a  substitute  for  the  prohibitory  law,  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  promote  temperance.  Now  yon  say  that  this  prohibitory  law  is  not 
enforced  ? 

A.  I  speak  of  Boston.  I  do  not  kaaw  anything  about  the  operation  of  it 
in  other  localities. 

Q.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  facts  as  to  its  operation  at  present,  in 
Boston? 

^.  As  I  said  befo^  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  particular  means  of 
observing. 

Q.  Have  ypu  any  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  this  jaw  in  the  country  ? 
You  have  b^n  invited  here  to  give  testimony  in  regard  to  this  matter.  J 
want  to  know  if  you  caA  give  me  an  instance  where  a  license  ever  served  to 
restrain  the  sale  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  practice  of  selling  does  not 
exist,  according  to  your  observation,  ebroad,  at  the  present  moment,  without 
a  license  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say  that ;  if  it  does  it  is  owing,  I  think,  to  the  excise.  It  is 
a  clandestine  manufhcture,  not  a  clandestine  sale. 

Q.  Can  you  suppose  that  drunkenness  would  be  hid,  if  the  waUs  of  Paris 
were  open  to  the  free  passage  of  liquor. 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  that  As  I  said  before,  I  am  certainly  not  such 
an  optimist  as  to  anticipate  that,  under  any  system  whatever,  drunkenness  is  to 
bo  suppressed  altogether. 

ft    You  are  U.  S.  District-Attorney  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  something  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  do  you 
not? 

A .  Yes,  sir.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  smuggling, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  it. 

Q.  Do  those  who  have  to  administer  the  revenue  laws  go  on  the  principle 
that  the  more  vigorous  they  are,  and  the  more  they  jlo  to  suppress  the  traffic, 
the  more  evasion  there  will  be  ? 

A.  .1  presume  thoy  do  not,  sir.  It  is  my  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
land,  as  I  am. called  upon  to  do,  without  regard  to  what  I  may  think  the 
effect  of  them  may  be. 
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Testimony  of  W.  M.  Lathbof. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Are  you  a  resident  of  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  one  of  the  petitioners  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  your  opinion  and  belief,  in  regard  to  the  two 
systems  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor, — ^the  one  a  prohibitory 
system,  and  the  other  a  system  which  restrains  and  licenses  the  sale.  Which 
would  be  the  best  fbrthe  moral  interests  of  the  conmiunity  ? 

A,  Well,  sir,  I  signed  that  petition  because  I  considered  the  present  law 
as  failing  to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  it ;  and  I  think  that  a  proper  license 
law,  which  would  regulate  and  control  the  sale  in  a  measure,  would  be  better 
for  the  community. 

Q4  Have  you  any  facts  or  observations  in  r^ard  to  the  attempts  to 
execute  the  portion  of  the  law  which  relates  to  the  seizure  of  liquor? 

A.  I  happened  to  know  of  a  case  the  other  day.  I  have  taken  no  special 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  have  had  nothing  to  do  about  it.  The  case  I 
allude  to,  was  one  where  a  man  came  to  our  office  and  i^anted  to  get  an 
insurance  upon  a  stock  of  liquors  which  he  had  stored  the  next  door  to  his 
place  of  business ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  was  that  he  apprehended  a  visit 
from  the  State  Constable,  and  that  he  wanted  to  keep  only  a  small  stock  on 
hand,  and  so  replenish  from  his  stock  in*  the  next  building. 

0-  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  sentiment  upon  the  qestion  of 
a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  public  sentiment  is  decidedly  in  &vor  of  a  license  law, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    What  public  sentiment  do  you  speak  of? 

A.  I  speak  of  the  opinions  of  tHe  people  with  whom  I  come  in  contact 
duly. 

Q.    Where  is  your  place  of  busmess  ? 

A.    It  is  in  State  Street. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  speak  of  a  proper  license  system.  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  give  what  you  consider  a  proper  system  ? 

A,  I  have  not  digested  that  matter.  I  think  that  a  license  law  that  should 
authorize  only  a  limited  number  of  persons  to  sell  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect 

Q.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  operation  of  the  liquor 
laws  ?    Has  it  been  a  matter  of  particular  observation  to  with  you  ? 

A,  I  resided  in  New  York  some  years,  and  I  was  connected  with  a  tern* 
perance  society  there,  and  in  that  way  came  to  know  something  about  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time. 

Q.    Did  they  have  a  license  law  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  We  had  a  license  system  there,  but  anybody  that  wanted  a  license,  and 
would  pay  ten  dollars,  could  have  one.  That  was  not  such  a  law  as  I  should 
wish  to  have. 

Q.    What  limit  would  you  have  to  the  granting  of  licenses  ? 

A,    I  would  have  high  prices  for  licenses. 
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Q.    How  many  shonld  you  think  proper  for  Bobton  ? 

A,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  alL  I  think  the  principal  hotels  should 
have  a  license ;  and  beyond  that  I  think  but  few  would  be  required. 

Q.  .  Would  you  not  license  anybody  to  sell  to  families  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  should. 

Q.    Who  would  you  license  ? 

A,    If  I  was  to  mention  any  person  I  shonld  mention  yourself. 

Q.  There  are  a  good  many  grocers  who  are  carrying  on  a  respectable 
business ;  would  you  not  license  them  ? 

A.    That  would  be  mafcing  it  too  common. 

Q,  There  are  some  two  hundred  apothecaries,  some  of  them  conscientioos 
men.    Would  you  not  license  eveiy  one  of  them  ? 

A,    Well,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  licensed. 

Q.    You  would  not  license  respectable  grocers  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  sir.  I  should  want  to  look  o^r  the  city  and  examine  the 
subject  more  than  I  hare,  before  I  ^ovld  say  as  to  that. 

Q,    You  have  lived  in  New  York  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  every  law  they  have  had  there  has  been  a. 
failure,  and  that  it  has  always  been  a  license  law  ? 

A,  When  I  was  in  N^w  York,  I  was  connected  with  a  temperance  society 
there ;  and  when  I  was  an  officer  I  know  that  we  did  not  consider  'the  law  of 
much  consequence.  But  a  considerable  inroad  was  made  upon  intemperance 
during  the  few  years  that  that  society  was  in  operation ;  and  I  think  a  good 
impression  was  made.  That  society  was  broken  up  by  the  Washingtonians 
coming  in ;  and  the  societies,  I  believe,  have  not  done  much  since  then. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  every  city,  wher- 
ever they  have  had  a  license  system,  they  always  licensed  so  many  that  the 
law  was  inoperative  to  any  great  extent,  and  everybody  was  permitted  to  sell 
without  a  license  who  pleased  ? 

A.  I  was  not  familiar  with  Boston  at  that  time,  and  I  have  not  any  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  continued  your  labors  in  Boston  since  you  came  fix>m  NeW 
York? 

A.  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  any  tempcrence  men  in  society  since 
Hken.  I*  have  not  been  in  favor  of  the  system  of  legislation  here,  and  have 
fnot  thought  it  calculated  to  promote  the  cause. 

Q.    Would  you  have  a  system  which  permitted  everybody  to  sell  ? 

Jl.    We  all  understand,  and  the  law  understands,  that  alcohol  is  a  necessity. 

Q.    For  what? 

A,  For  medicine  and  for  mechanical  purposes.  We  admit  it  by  the  law, 
:and  therefore  the  sale  is  pennitted ;  but,  if  it  be  confined  to  the  purposes 
-required  by  the  law,  I  for  one  should  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Q,    If  you  felt  that  this  prohibitory  law,  as  it  is  at  present,  would  accompli^ 
"the  results  which  you  desire,  you  would  give  it  your  support,  would  you  not  ? 
A,    I  do  not  see  in  it  any  tendency  to  accomplish  those  results. 
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Testimony  op  Ex-Ju6ge  Henry  W.  Bishop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Will  you  state  what  experience  you  have  had  with 
the  laws  reladng  to  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A .  My  expcrieace,  sir,  has  been  a  very  brief  one  indeed^and  confined  mainly 
to  a  very  few  subjects.  When  this  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  I  was  in  fat  or  of 
it,  though  I  doubted  very  much  whether  it  would  answer  all  the  purposes  that 
the  friends  and  advocates  of  it  desired.  When  indictments  were  found  under 
it,  I  took  pains  to  notice  the  number  of  indictments,  because  I  was  anxious  to 
know  scHnething  of  the  sale  of  liquor  which  was  going  on.  And  from  time  to 
time,  f<ir  a  space  of  about  six  years,  I  noticed  that  the  indictments  at  the  sev- 
eral terms  of  court  that  I  held,  were  increasing ;  and  when  I  left  the  bench, 
the  ninnber  of  indictments  was  very  much  greater  than  at  the  time  the  law 
was  put  first  in  force.  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  this  law  was 
not  going  to  subserve  the  purposes  desired  by  the  advocates  of  it,  and  I 
regarded  it  as  unsatisfactoiy.  Another  thing  I  noticed  (and  I  do  not  know 
but  that  would  apply  to  every  law  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  liquors,)  was,*  that 
there  was. a  ^eat  deal  of  perjury  committed;  and  another  thing  was,  that 
upon  examination  of  the  4iquors  that  were  seized,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  bad  chemistry  there.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact.  My  attention 
was  eaUed  to  it  particularly,  that  even  gentlemen  of  respectability,  when 
called  upon  to  testify  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  liquor  by  their  friends,  or  in 
relation  to  keeping  public  houses,  they  would  conceal;  and  there  was  a  strong 
tendeney,  a  very  strong  tendency  indeed,  to  conceal  and  not  disclose  the 
truth :  in  other  words,  it  afi«rded  opportunity  for  committing,  if  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  eommission  of  the  crime  of  perjury. 

Q.    You  have  been  at  the  bar  a  great  many  years  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  May  I  ask  you  if  you  have  an  opinion  as  a  member  of  the  bar  and  as  a 
member  of  the  court,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  would  check  the  sale  of 
liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  believe  that,  as  long  as  men  have  nerves,  they  will  require 
narcotics  or  stimulants,  and  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  have  perfect  tem- 
perance, without  tearing  the  nerves  all  out :  and  I  judge  in  this  way  in  rela- 
tion to  that; — that  ever  since  the  world  was,  men  have  got  drunk ;  and  that 
as  long  as  it  lasts  they  will  get  drunk,  although  it  is  to  be  very  much  deplored. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  position  you  have  occupied,  what  has 
been  your  <^inion  as  to  practicability  of  so  enforcing  this  law  as  to  check 
materially  the  sale  and  use  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  enforce  it  I  think  you  will 
find  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  this  law,  as  long  as  ex-governors,  ex- 
ebancellors  and  ex-judges,  and  all  the  ex's  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and 
purchasing  liquor,  to  make  the  community  believe  as  a  mass,  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  sell  it  or  drink  it. 

Q.  As  a  legal,  judicial  question,  do  you  think  the  subject  of  restraining  by 
law  these  gentlemen  from  the  use  of  liquor  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
legislation  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  would  rather  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  men  gen- 
erally.    With  regard  to  any  dietetic  or  sanitary  measures,  you  must  instruct. 
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nien  differently.  It  may  be  a  reiy  gnire  mistake  that  men  ir ere  so  con- 
structed. I  have  no  doubt  that  by  great  exertion,  all  this  propensity  could  be 
overcome  to  some  extent,  or  made  very  much  better. 

Q,  From  the  action  of  courts  and  the  hearing  of  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses, what  opinion  would  they  give  you  as  to  the  operation  of  this  kind  of 
legislation  ?  Is  it  not  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  courts  generally, 
that  the  prohibitory  l|iw  cannot  bo  executed  fully  ? 

A.  Excuse,  me,  sir,  from  answering  that  question,  for  really,  my  opinion 
would  be  of  very  little  value. 

Q  So  far  as  criminal  law  is  concerned,  does  it  not,  if  it  is  disregarded  or 
unobserved,  have  an  effect  upon  the  general  subject  of  respect  fqc  law  ?  A 
law  not  enforced,  is  not  that  injurious  upon  all  other  laws  ?  « 

A,  It  affects  all  the  other  laws,  and  destroys  the  respect  for  the^other 
laws,  and  they  are  yielded  to  reluctantly. 

Q.  Again,  I  would  ask  you,  supposing  that  the  courts  of  the  Common- 
weal^ were  employed  all  the  lime,  and  convicted  a  man  every  day,  what 
effect  that  would  have  upon  a  traffic  so  extensive  as  this  which  they  tell  of 
having  reached  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day  ? 

A.    I  think,  sir,  they  would  kick. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  it  practicable,  sir  ? 

A .  My  opinion  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  practicable.  I  have  noti<M  this : 
that  in  some  localities  the  sale  has  been  suppressed  for  a  season,  but  only  to 
break  out  again,  and  break  out  more  violently.  I  know  of  two  or  three 
little  villages  in  my  own  vicinity  where  the  sale  was  suspended,  but  where  it 
is  carried  on  clandestinely,  I  have  no  doubt       « 

Q.  Arcyou  able  to  give  an  opinion  from  your  own  observatiott  as  to  the 
extent  of  drinking  usages  in  Berkshire  County  prior  to  this  law  and  at  the 
present  time  ?  * 

A.  My  opinion  is  that  in  some  places  it  is  suppressed  and  that  in  others  it 
is  not ;  and  generally  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  has  been  of  any  great 
benefit. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  observed  in  regard  to  where  it  is  not  sold  and  where  it 
is  brought  into  town  from  other  places  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  your  opinion  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  as  to  this  feature :  the 
law  makes  the  sale  of  a  glass  of  liquor  a  crime,  and  imposes  a  fine  and  impris^ 
onment ;  but  the  man  who  drinks  is  not  found  guilty  of  crime,  provided  he 
does  not  drink  enough  to  get  drunk.  What  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to 
such  a  law  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  creates  any  great  respect  for  the  law  itself. 

Q.    Will  you  tell  me  why  ? 

A,  I  will  illustrate  that  point  by  an  anecdote.  While  I  was  in  the  courts, 
a  very  shrewd  man  came  to  me  one  day  and  asked  me  what  waa  the  penalty 
for  stealing  a  glass  of  liquor.  I  informed  him  that  it  was  twenty  doUan  fine 
and  costs.  He  then  asked  me  what  was  the  penalty  for  selling  a  glass  of  liquor. 
I  told  him  that  penalty  was  a  hundred  dollars  fine  and  costs,  and  he  then 
asked  me  whether  it  was  worse  to  sell  a  glass  of  liquor  than  it  was  to  steal  it 
I  simply  give  this  instance  to  illustrate  my  views  upon  this  point 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  You  speak  of  the  non-enfi)rcement  of  the  law  as 
injarioas  ? 

A.    Well,  sir,  it  certainly  is,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  fiJse  principle,  which  is  conceded  to  be  sach,  enacted 
into  a  law,  what  woald  be  the  effect  of  such  a  law  ? 

A,  There  would  be  no  respect  for  such  a  law  as  that,  and  there  ought  not 
to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  protection  of  th6  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  as 
beverages  is  for  the  public  good  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  clearly  understand  you,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  a  license  law  is  a  protected  sale  of  liquor :  the  question 
now  is,  whether  you  think  the  sale  of  liquors  is  requisite  to  the  public  good  ?. 

A.  I  think,  fflr,  that  the  sale  of  liquors  should  be  circumscribed  undoubt- 
edly. I  would  not  give,  by  any  meisins,  all  the  persons  in  the  community  the 
right  to  traffic  in  it,  as  in  oats,  cheese  and  butter. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  the  sale  of  liquors  as  requisite  to  the  public  good  ? 

A.    I  confess  I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean  by  protected  sale. 

Q.  Protected  in  the  sale  of  liquors  means  that  the  arm  of  the  State  is 
thrown  around  the  trafficker,  so  that  he  shall  not  be  harmed.  Now  is  the  pro- 
tected sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage  requisite  to  the  public  good  ? 

A.    I  think  that  a  regulated  sale  of  liquors  is  for  the  public  good. 

Q.  On  which  side  would  you  have  the  power  of  the  State;  on  the 
restricted  side,  or  on  the  protective  side  ? 

A.  You  undoubtedly  have  your  own  idea  distinctly  in  your  own  mind, 
but  T  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.    A  law  that  restricts  many  firom  selling  and  protects  some,  or  a  law ' 
which  prohibits  the  Aile  altogether — on  which  side  does  the  public  good  lie  ? 

A.  It  lies,  as  all  public  good  lies,  in  the  protection.  I  would  protect  a 
person  against  any  penalty  for  making  sales  of  liquor  if  he  is  licensed,  and  if 
he  brings  himself  within  tiie  conditions  of  the  license. 

Q.    You  mean  to  say  that  the  public  good  requires  protection  by  law  of  • 
men  engaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  you  say  I  do.  The  Committee  will  understand  me.  I  do 
not  wish  to  avoid  the  question,  but,  not  being  familiar  with  metaphysical 
philosophy,  as  it  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  I  pursued  those  studies. at 
all,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  comprohend  your  idea  of  a  protected  sale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonee.)  On  what  ground  did  you  sign  this  petition  for  a 
license  law  ? 

A,    On  the  ground  that  a  license  law  would  promote  temperance. 

Q.  Now  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  the  country  in  s6me  places  this 
law  has  done  some  good  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  have  noticed  it. 

Q.    Is  it  not  considerable  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Your  memory  runs  back  to  the  day  when  we  had  a  license  law ;  do 
you  recollect  that  it  rostrained  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  do  not  rocollect  that  it  ever  did.  There  wero  a  great  many  sales 
under  that  law  by  those  who  were  not  licensed. 
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Q.  Tliere  were  so  many  licensed  and  so  many  unlicensed  that  it  was  no 
object  to  have  a  license,  was  it  not  ? 

A,  There  were  a  great  many  licensed.  Up  to  the  time  that  this  law  was 
passed  there  were  licenses  %cattcrcd  all  around.  ,     . 

Q.    Nobody  was  put  to  trouble  when  they  were  licensed,  were  they  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  were. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  license  law  should  you  recommend  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  system  I  wou^d  adopt  in  relation  to  the  license 
law. 

Q.  Did  there  not  use  to  be  a  good  many  sales  by  persons  who  had  no 
licenses  ? 

A,  They  have  sold  without  licenses  ever  since  I  have  know  anything 
about  business ;  there  have  been  sales  without  license,  and  sales  in  the  face  of 
prohibition.  I  do  not  know  that  the  license  law  operated  much  different 
from  this  law  in  that  respect  ? 

Q.  You  say  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  law,  because  men  in  official  por- 
tions drink ;  have  you  ever  known  of  any  great  reforms  which  have  been 
started  by  ex-judges  and  ex-chancellors ;  have  they  not  always  been  started 
fi'om  a  class  of  society  lower  down  in  the  social  scale,  and  have  they  not  rode 
right  over  these  ex-officials  ? 

A,    I  believe  that  is  generally  tlie  case,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  I  w^ould  ask  if  you  mean  to  ^.sprcss  an  opinion 
.  that  the  application  of  the  prohibitory  principle  tends  to  increafie  the  traffic 
and  thereby  increase  the  number  of  indictments  ? 

A,    I  did  not  say  that,  sir.    I  do  not  say  that  it  has  increased  die  traffic. 

Q.    Why  do  you  mention  the  greater  number  of  indictments  ? 

A,  To  show  that  the  effects  are  not  to  suppress  the  traffic.  I  d6  not  say 
that  the  tr-affic  has  increased,  for  that  is  a  point  that  I  do  not  know.  I 
merely  state  this  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  I  have  noticed  particularly,  that 
the  indictments  did  not  suppress  the  traffic  ? 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  conviction  of  the  man  whom  you  sentenced 
tended  to  increase  or  supprcsss  the  traffic  ? 

A.  W^ell,  Ido  not  think  it  had  much  effect  upon  that  one  way  or  the 
other. 

<2-  Do  you  think  that  the  administration  of  the  revenue  laws  in  this  Com- 
monwealth has  any  effect  upon  those  who  pay  taxes  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  revenue  laws,  except  as  they  reach  me 
personalb-. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  proper  to  place  in  the  jury-box  a  man  who  is 
himself  a  known  violator  of  the  same  criminal  law  for  which  he  is  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  another  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  should  want  to  reflect  a  little  upon  that  subject.  I  have 
known  individuals  of  that  character  who  were  just  as  severe  and  just  as 
strongly  inclined  to  enforce  the  law  as  others  are.  I  can  recollect  now  par- 
ticularly one  time  when  I  was  holding  court  (it  was  in  Essex  County,)  that 
I  was  told  that  I  should  not  get  a  conviction  under  the  law,  because  two  or 
tlu^e  men  on  the  jury  sold  liquor  themselves.  But  I  found  ailerwards  that 
they  were  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  law. 
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Q.  As  a  principle  you  would  not  have  counterf«itexs  upon  th%  Jurj  for 
the  trial  of  a  person  accused  of  counterfeiting  ? 

A,    Noi  sir ;  certainly  not. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  Berkshire  County  in  any< 
body's  buying  all  the  liquor  that  they  want  ? 

A,  I  think  there  may  be  some  little  difficulty  about  it,. but  this  difficulty 
is  overcome. 

Q,    People  obtfan  all  they  want  ? 

A.    They  do. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Gillette. 
.Q-    (By  Mr.  Adcdrew.)     Are   you   district-attorney  of  the  Western 
District? 
A.    I  am. 

Q.  I  desire  you  to  state  to  the  Committee  any  result  of  your  professional 
or  official  experience  at  which  you  have  arrived  in  the  execudon  of  the 
present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  My  views  may  be  a  little  unsettled,  because  my  experience  has  been 
quite  various,  and  especially  so  in  the  county  of  Hampden.  I  am  prosecuting 
officer  in  Berkshire  au4  Hampden  Counties.  At  the  last  term  of  the  court 
in  Hampden  County,  these  were  some  one  hundred  indictments  returned,  a 
large  majority  of  which  weise  against  liquor-sellers.  I  was  informed  before  I 
commenced  the  trials  before  the  traverse  juries,  that  there  was  not  only  a 
liquor-seller  upon  the  jury,  but  one  whom  I  had  indicted  at  that  term.  I 
was  abo  infonaed  that  1  should  secure  no  convictions  before  that  jury,  by 
parties  whom  I  thought  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  matter. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  yon  formed  any  opinion  at  any  time,  and 
have  you  any  opinion  now,  touching  the  practical  question  of  executing 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  ?  I  do  not  mean  executing  the  men,  but  as  to 
executing  the  law  so  as  to  accomplish  a  suppression  of  the  traffic  ? 

A,  I  think  if  the  jury  law  was  changed,  giving  the  Commonwealth  the 
ri^t  of  challenge  as  well  as  the  defendant,  I  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
execuling  the  law  against  rum-sellers  in  my  district. 

Q.    That  is,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  convicting  the  men  ? 
A.    No  difficulty  at  alL 

Q.  Now,  suppose  you  had  a  machine  that  would  convict  the  men,  would 
that  fiilfil  the  purpose  of  the  law  on  temperance  principles  ? 

A.  I  think  that  temperance  men,  acting  on  temperance  principles,  stand 
aloof  from  this  machine,  not  willing  that  it  should  do  the  work.  I  do  not 
think  any  moral  work  can  be  done  by  any  piece  of  machinery ;  but  I  think 
that,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  is  very  effective. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  or  known  of  many  places  where  the  traffic  had  been 
suppressed  permanently  and  not  spasmodically  ? 

A.  In  the  county  of  Berkshire,  I  think,  there  arc  some  towns  where  the 
traffic  is  pretty  thoroughly  suppressed.  In  the  county  of  Hampden,  I  cannot 
recall  now  any  town  where  it  is  suppressed.  In  my  own  town,  to-day,  (West- 
field,)  there  is  less  intoxicating  liquor  sold  than  there  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years.    But  there  it  has  been  done  by  a  force  entirely  outside  of  any 
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law.  l]^ere  is  an  organization  there  called  the  Good  Templars.  Thej  just 
go  and  pick  out  all  the  customers  from  the  shops ;  and  they  are  shutting  up 
their  shops,  as  they  are  running  every  day  at  a  loss,  because  their  cus- 
tomers have  been  taken  away  by  this  temperance  orgailization.  So  that 
there  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Tery  strong  opinion  expressed  at  present 
either  for  or  against  the  prohibitory  law,  because  they  feel  that  the  work 
is  pretty  effectually  done  by  the  oiganization. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  town,  so  far  as  there  is  any  success,  it  is  due  directly  to 
moral  influences,  and  not  to  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfooneb.)    I  understand  that  applies  to  your  own  town  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  that  in  Berkshire  County  the  traffic  is  suppressed  to 
a  considerable  extent? 

A,  At  the  last  criminal  term,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  indictments 
found  against  rum-eeUers.  In  almost  every  instance  they  came  in,  paid  their 
fines  and  costs,  and  recognized  that  they  would  not  violate  the  law.  They 
paid  into  the  treasury  about  twenty-fiVe  hundred  dollars,  and  from  quite  a 
number  of  towns  there  was  quite  a  strong  expression  of  satisfaction  from  the 
temperance  people,  endorsing  the  law,  under  the  constabulary  adnuBisbration 
of  it. 

Q.    Did  the  State  Ck>nstable8  make  the  complaints  mostly .? 

A,  Yes.  Before  the  constabulary  law  was  passed,  I  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  say  that  I  would  prefer  a  license  law  to  the  prohibitory  law.  It  wis 
a  dead  letter.    I  think  the  constabulary  law  has  been  a  very  efficient  one. 

Q,  Then  I  understand  that  the  Good  Templars  have  suppressed  the  traffic 
in  Westfield  pretty  much,  but  that  in  other  towns  it  has  been  suppressed  by 
the  State  Ck)nstables? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  town  in  Hampden  County  where  the  traffic  is 
suppressed. 

Q.    (By  l&f,  MonsR.)    Is  it  as  open  as  formerly  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  In  Springfield  and  my  own  town,  I  think  it  is  as  open 
as  ever.    Although  the  traffic  is  diminished,  the  shops  are  open. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Spooker.)    What  has  diminished  it  ? 

A.  Many  who  have  entered  their  recognizances  in  the  courts,  have  agreed 
not  to  continue  the  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Would  the  Good  Templars  in  your  town  work  with 
the  same  good  heart,  without  a  prohibitory  law  as  with  it  ? 

A.    I  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Q.    Do  you  think  an  open  bar  would  be  conducive  to  the  public  good  ? 

A,    No.. 

Q.    Do  you  feel  clear  on  that  point  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  a  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
liquors.  Take  a  city  like  Boston,  although  I  should  not  advocate  a  sin^e 
open  bar  in  the  city,  at  the  same  time  I  think  in  a  city  of  this  size,  where  peo- 
ple are  coming  from  other  States  where  there  are  different  laws  and  different 
habits,  to  have  a  law  so  that  at  their  hotel,  where  they  consider  a  glass  of  wine 
as  much  a  luxury  as  pastry  or  a  desert,  I  should  question  whether  there  should 


be  o£  cmdd  be  snf  sodi  vttet  pEoMbilion  as  to  preTcmt  Afi  sale  of  it  at  the- 
table  ot  at  the  vooia&  But  I  certamlj  sfaould  not  vote  fi>r  an.  open  bas  in  the 
Conmoawealth. 

Q.  You  mean  tiiatt  ^^  o^^c  todal/rices,  itcamot  be  utterly  eradicaited; 
jet  in  the  rural  towns  an  open  bar  would  be  adirene  te  the.  pnblie  good  ? 

A.    Ye8)flir,I«kiiifeto,anywlim« 

Q.  And  yet  tirai  daim  of  a^resident  of  Westfield  to  tke  luxury  of  a  glass 
would  be  aa  Strang  as  the  etas^  of  anybody  in  Beaton  ? 

A.  I  look  upon  the  drinking  of  a  single  glass  of  wine  rather  as  a  liuECtry 
than  as  a  viee.  Ther»  ave  many  eaceellenit  people  wiho  do  not  think  the 
drinking  of  a  glass  of  wine  involves  any  moral  qaealibn. 

Q.    Would  yon  extend  the  same  DenuoHk  to  a  glaa&  of  brandy  or  whiskey  ? 

A.  I  think^lluit  would  depend  upon  the  modve.  I  think  a  penon  mi^t 
believe  that  a  giassof  brandy  "was,  to  him  at  least,  aa  necessary  as  any  luxury. 
Therefore  it  would  not  be  aa  immoral  act» 

Q,  You  spoke  of  tihe  law  as  being  dead  previoua  to  the  State  Constab-^ 
ulary  law.    What  was  the  eanse  of  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it*  ineflleiency  was  theresidt  of  there  being  no  persistent  and 
systematic  efforts  on  the  part  of  temperance  men.  In  one  plaee  there  would 
be  a  spasm  in  its  execution;  for  a  single  term  or  two  terma  there  would  be 
prosecutions  in  order  to  suppress  Usa  traffic  in  a  single  village^  and  perhaps  a 
majority  of  the  prosecutions  would  emanate  from  a  nngle  village,  so  that  one 
would  think  the  trnffle  waa  stopped  there^  and  in  two  or  tliree  terms  afler 
that  it  would  have  full  swinq^  there,  and  another  viflage  wiould  be  attended  to. 

Q.  If  those  who  were  responsible  fcr  like  execution  of  the  law  had  done 
what  was  necessary>is  there  any  reason  why  tiie  law  would  not  have  been  a 
living  law  as  well  as  the  constabulary  law  ? 

A,    I  see  no  reason  in  the  world. 

Q.  Then  you  speak  of  the  death  as  attached  to  i^  officials  and  not  to  the 
lawttedf? 

A.  I  think  the  failure  was  because  men  who  are  strong  m  tbdr  temperance 
sentiments  were  willing  to  do  their  work  by  pn)xy. 

Q.    Are  yon  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  your  distnot  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  the  duly  of  aay  citizen  to  diaefaarge  tiie  duties  of 
the  attorney  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.  Why  do  you  charge  upon  tempersnee  men  a  want  of  the  execution  of 
the  law? 

A.  I  am  not  afwarer  tiiat  it  k  the  doty  of  the  district  attorney  to  prose- 
cute any  offences  except  those  which  are  brought  to  his  notico  by  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.  But  there  are  other  p<^oe  constabDss  and  special  police.  Do  you 
think  it  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  discharge  the  duties  chaiged 
upon,  the  pdioe  ?  ^ 

A.    I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  seethatthe  laws  are  enfivced; 
and  if  there  is  any  failure  on  the  part  of  any  officials  to  do  their  duty,  then  I 
think  the  force  of  public  ojonion  in  any  city  or  village,  should  be  brought 
9   • 
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to  bear  on  the  officials.  I  do  not  mean  tiiat  aaj  eitisen  Bhoold  bring  the 
prosecixtions;  but  in  any  village  or  town  in  ray  district,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  any  great  pressure  to  urge  the  constables  to  do  thehr  duty,  before 
the  State  Cbttstabulary  were  in  action.  *  I  tiiink  they  fohied  their  luutds,  and 
allowed  the  whole  subject  to  drift. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recognize  a  manifest  diisftinctton  between  prosecutions  for 
&eft  and  prosecutiouB  of  houses  ot  ill-fiune  ?  In  the  prosecutions  of  offences 
of  this  sort,  do  not  the  laws  necessarily  charge  the  prosecutions  upon  the 
public  officers  ?  • 

A.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  conBtabolazy  fivoe  has  dme  the  duty  in  my  own 
district  in  a  mode  to  entitle  thein  to  great  credit. 

Q.  (By  Air.  Jewell.)  You  say  the  law  is  not  as  well  enforced  in  Hamp- 
den County  as  in  Berkshire  Cknmty.    From  what  cause  does  this  oocut  ? 

A.  I  will  not  say  that.  I  say  that  at  the  last  teim,  there  was  an  utter 
failure  in  Hampden  County,  because  there  were  men  on  the  jury  who  refused 
to  convict.  We  tried  a  number  of  cases,  and  at  last  the  foreman  infonned 
the  court  that  in  no  state  of  facts  would  the  jury  convict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  Do  you  think  that  is  a  state 'of  things  that  the 
law  ought  to  tolerate  ? 

A,  I  think  that  if  this  law  exists,  there  should  coexist,  also,  a  law  by 
which  the  Commonwealth  should  have  the  right  to  challenge  as  well  as  the 
defendant  ?     • 

Q.  We  are  here  on  the  petition  of  certain  peraons  who  fitvor  a  license 
law  rather  than  the  present  prohibitory  law,  because  it  will  promote  the  cause 
of  temperance.  Did  you  ever  know,  in  this  State,  or  anywhere  else,  that  a 
license  law  restrained  the  traffic  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  that  any  such  faets  are  within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morse.)  Supposing  a  stranger  goes  intp  any  of  the  towns 
in  Hampden  and  Berkdure  Counties.    Could  he  buy  liquor  there  ? 

A,  From  report,  I  should  say  that  in  Berkshire  there  were  towns  where 
it  could  not  be  bought. 

Q.    Are  these  the  larger  or  the  smaller  towns  ? 

A.    The  smaller  towns. 

Q.  Take  such  places  as  Fittsfield,  Stockbridge,  Lenox  or  Great  Barring' 
ton.    Could  a  stranger  buy  liquor  in  such  places  ? 

A.    I  think  he  could  achieve  it 

Q,    Take  the  smaller  towns  ? 

A.  I  think  there  are  some  towns,  both  in  Hansen  and  Berkshire 
Coimties,  where  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  considerable  circumlocution. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  towns  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtun  liquor  without  circumlocution  ? 

A.    Very  small 

Q.    In  most  places  can  liquor  be  obtained  without  difficulty  ? 

A*    I  think  it  can. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Miker.)  Akt  how  long  a  time  have  the  eflbris  to  carry  oat 
the  law  been  genuine  and  persistent? 
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A,    I  think  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  State  Conitafclci  haTe  been 


Q.    How  many  hare  joa  in  the  two  countieB  ? 

A.    I  cannot  saj.    In  Hampden  Connty  there  are  not  more  than  two. 

Q.    How  many  towns  ? 

A,  Some  twenty.  The  execution  of  the  law  depends  very  nmch  upon  the 
character  of  the  Constable.  In  my  county  there  is  qnite  *  firm-haaded  gentle- 
manly  person,  who,  I  tiiink,  is  respected  by  the  rumsellers  and  the  temperance 
people ;  and  who  has  a  certain  sort  of  moral  power,  which  is  very  efficieat, 
aside  fiom  the  dynamics  of  his  office. 

Q,  Are  there  many  cases  of  conTiction  which  are  waiting  sentence,  pro- 
ctired  by  the  State  Constables? 

A,  In  Hampden  Coonty,  the  judge  was  obliged  to  dismiss  one  of  the 
jmies,  because  there  was  an  utter  fitilure  to  oonTict.  There  are  very  few 
cases  of  conviction,  but  there  was  a  large  number  of  cases  where  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  secure  conviction ;  where  the  law  prcred  utterly  futile. 

Q,    Through  the  character  of  the  jury  ? 

A.  Yes.  There  were  three  or  four  persons  on  the  jury,  who  would  not 
convict  under  any  state  of  evidence*  I  think  that  after  that  court  adjoumedt 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  that  was  to  be  the  result,  there  waii  a 
much  larger  sale,  and  a  much  more  open  sale  in  the  county  than  before,  and 
a  very  tittle  restraint  by  the  force  of  this  law  ev«i. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A2n>REW.)  Do  you  design  to  be  understood,  that  you  think 
there  is  anything  so  exceptional  in  reference  to  this  description  of  legislation 
that  the  making  of  complaints  ought  to  be  left  by  the  community  to  hired 
officert,  instead  of  the  individual  citizens  making  complaints  of  ftots  coming 
within  their  knowledge  ? 

A,  No.  I  think  the  trouble  with  the  law  has  always  been,  that  citi2»ns, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  themselves  or  by  the  medium  of  officers,  have 
not  interested  themselves  in  its  execution,  but  have  folt  that  they  had  a 
machine. 

Q.  Supposing  that  the  men  who  are  called  temperance  men  especiaUy, 
in  your  district,  had  interested  themselves  to  convict  those  who  are  guilty  of 
assault  and  battery,  would  there  have  been  any  necessity  for  the .  State 
Constables  ? 

A.    I  think  not 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  the  same  feelings  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  to  moral  responsibifit;^  on  this  subject,  as  with  referenee  to  others  ? 

A.  It  did  not  exist  on  this  subject ;  but  whether  it  did  not  have  an  influ- 
ence on  other  subjects,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.       •  * 

Q,    1b  not  every  good  citizen  interested  in  suppressing  drunkenness  ? 

A,    I  think  they  are,  in  their  sentiments. 

Tbstimoiit  of  Hon.  Bbnj.  W.  Hasbis. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Ajtdbsw.)    Ton  are  now  oollebtor  in  the  Second  District  ? 
A.    I  am. 

Q.  Prior  to  your  tfccupying  that  position,  for  how  many  years  vnw  you  tho 
D'strict  Attorney  for  the  South-Eastem  District? 
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A*    Eight  jea» ;  :^m  July  1858  until  Jolj  last  year. 

Q.  Be  kind  enougti  to  give  the  Committee  the  results  of  jour  experience 
aa  District  Attorney,  in  endeaToring  to  make  practteal  and  effideiit  the  pres- 
ent liquor  law. 

A.  I  came  here  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  ChaifBUui,  to  uosner  such 
questions,  and  give  such  ii^Sarmatton  as  my  experience  might  enable  me  to  do. 
I  do  not  come  as  an  advocate  of  any  lair  or  system  of  law.  I  am  prepared  to 
giro  my  experience  with  regard  to  tj^e  present  law.  "Far  the  last  eight  yearsy 
particulaifly  tiie  last  three  years,  in  the  connties  which  composed  my  district, 
Tcry  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquois^ 
The  constabulary  law  gave  me  the  asdstaace  of  some  very  efficient  men ;  and, 
during  that  part  of  the  time,  or  since  the  constabulary  law  went  into  effect* 
something  has  been  aceoo^f^hed  in  tlie  way  of  dodng  up  the  respectable 
liquor  shops,  if  you  can  apply  that  term  to  them,  particularly  in  the  town  of 
Dorchester.  Iliere,  two  of  the  principal  hotels  were  closed  entirely,  as  we 
supposed,  by  the  assistance  of  tiie  State  Constables,  aided  by  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  that  town.  But  I  do  not  know  whether,  upon  the  whole,  there  is 
1^  liquor  sold  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  to-day  than  before^  It  is  not  sold  in 
the  same  places.  I  have  found  some  difficulties  in  thai  law  which  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  Committee.  The  law  calls  upon  the  prosecuting  oS^c&r  to 
move  for  the  punishment  of  every  person  convicted  of  the  crime  of  being  a 
common  seller  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and,  in  the  last  year  or  iwoy  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  has  had  no  discretion ;  he  has  been  obliged  to .  dose  his  ears 
to  all  solicitations,  and  leave  the  matter  of  punishment  to  the  courts.  The 
law  imposes  a  fine  of  fifty  doUars,  and  in^risonment  of  three  or  six. 
months.  Parties  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expending  laxge  sums  of  money 
to  resist  their  imprisonment  One  landlord  was  prosecuted  to  the  extent  of 
the  law.  Every  effort  was  made  to  bring  him  to  punishment*  He  eniployed 
eminent  counsel,  removing  the  case  to  the  U.  S*  Court,  and  spent  some  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  in  defiinding  himself.  Those  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  had  more  effect  in  causing  hiin  to  stop  selling  liquor,  than  the  fear 
of  imprisonment. 

It  has  always  appearad  to  me  that  the  law^  now  on  the  statute  book,  should 
make  some  distinction  between  the  case  of  the  poor  Irishwoman-— one  who  sell» 
lager  beer — ^and  the  rich  landlord.  I  think  there  should  have  been  a  provision 
like  this, — that  the  court  should  sentence  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty,  nor 
more  than  two  ihousaad  dollan,  or  imprisonment  finr  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  twelve  months.  The  court  ia  now  entbrely  without  discretion, 
whether  the  person  is  one  who  sells  to  make  all  the  money  he  can  out  of  the 
business,  or  a^poor  woman  who  sells  a  barrel  of  ale  to  help  support  h^  chil- 
dren.   In  that  respect,  the  hiw  has  been  in  fiuxlt,  I  think. 

In  another  respect,  J  think  there  is  a  defect  It  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Gillette,  ihat  in  some  of  the  small  towns  in  his  district,  the  sale  has  been  sup- 
pressed. I  think  It  is  so  in  .my  district.  In  many  smaO  towns,  the  open  sale 
hai  been  driven  out  of  sight  But  resort  is  had  to  the  system  <^  expresses, 
which  is  so  prevalent  They  bring  the  liquors  into  the  towns  for  those  who 
wi^  tocottflome  thei«»  just  as  much  as  thoy  desire.  Y^i  law  on  that  sub- 
ject is  this :  that  you  may  prosecute  an  expressman  who  brings  liquor,  but  you 
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mnst  prove  that  he  either  bought  it  at  some  plaee  not  inlhoriied  to  ieO,  or 
that  he  had  Tea«m  to  sappose  it  was  to  be  sold  at  flome  place  contraiy  to  law. 
It  is  impossible  to  comply  with  these  requirements.  The  oooseipience  is,  that 
where  yon  drive  it  fiom  the  shops,  yoa  increase  the  trade  of  the  expressmen. 
And  in  the  vicinity  of  lai^  places  like  Boston,  or  Worcester,  or  Taunton, 
to  which  the  express  rans,  I  don't  think  the  sale  is  stopped.  So  far  as  a 
license  law  goes,  mj  views  are  vetj  unsettled  on  that  8iri>|eet.  I  do  not  believe 
.  that  the  public  necessily  calls  for  the  license  of  open  grc^hops.  It  may  be 
necessary  that  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  provided  for  in  some  manner, 
hot  I  do  not  believe  that  any  hotel  needs  to  keep  a  bar.  In  my  district, 
take,  for  instance,  the  county  of  Norfblk  and  t^iat  part  embracng  Roxbmry 
and  Dorchester,  I  think  I  may  say  that  as  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  suppress  the  sale  there  as  anywhere.  But  I  do  not  believe  that,  in 
Bozbuxy  particularly,  one  step  was  gained  before  the  constabulary  law  was 
in  fbroe.  I  remember  that  the  police  of  Boxbm^f  were  authorized  to  pros* 
eeute  every  seller,  and  I  suppose  they  did  it.  l%e  number  of  prosecutions 
that  came  up  led  me  to  think  so.  We  prosecuted  and  convicted  a  great 
many ;  a  great  many  escaped.  But  I  was  told  aifterwtBapd  tiait  nearly  as 
many  grog-shops  sprung  up  behind  us  as  We  suppressed.  In  a  large  town 
like  Boxbury,  with  thdr  facilities  for  getting  liquor,  it  is  ahoaost  impossible 
to  suppress  the  traffic  entirely,  although  much  lias  been  gained  df  late. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  I  understand  you  to  speak  of  the  imperfectioni 
of  the  present  law.  Which,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  most  expedient  to 
do— to  adopt  an  entirely  new  ^n^^m,  or  amend  the  present  law  ? 

A.  As  a  lawyer,  I  should  say,  that  wherever  you  can  preserve  those  parts 
ef  the  law  which  have  been  now  well  settled  by  the  courts,  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  do  so.  A  new  law  bceomes  practically  inoperative  for  a  time 
until  the  legal  principles  are  settled.  This  law  has  the  advantage  of  having 
every  l^al  question  settled. 

.  Q.    Did  you  ever  know  of  a  license  law  that  operated  to  restrain  the  traffic  ? 

A.  The  license  law  which  prevailed  in  this  Conmionwealth  was  in  opera- 
tion so  long  ago  that  I  was  not  an  observer  to  any  extent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  What  would  you  think  of  having  incorporated 
upon  the  present  system  a  system  of  license  in  very  moderate  numbers,  as  to 
its  effect  upon  the  large  towns  which  you  say  this  law  does  not  effectually 
reach  ?  Take  Boxbury,  for  instance.  Suppose  a  certain  number  of  grocers 
were  licensed  to  sell,  and  the  law  could  be  in  effect  as  to  everybody  else, 
whether  or  not  that  would  have  a  good  effect  ? 

A.  I  think  a  law  properly  constructed,  and  in  the  proper  hands  for  its 
administration,  might  be  made  which  would  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
Having  that  in  view,  if  any  changes  are  made  in  this  law,  the  law  should  not 
be  made  in  the  interest  of  liquor^lealers,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munis, wholly.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  law  which  provides  for  the 
protection  of  any  men  who  are  persistently  violating  the  present  law.  I  can 
conceive  of  a  license  law  being  passed,  and  the  appointment  of  proper  meny 
under  proper  restrictions,  which  would  restrain  the  trade  which  is  now  pre- 
vailing. For  instance,  suppose  a  law  were  passed  making  a  public  nuisance 
every  bar  in  the  Commonwealth,  every  place  where  liquor  could  be  sold  by 
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the  glass  or  drink';  if  70a  provide  that  it  may  be  sold  in  larger  quantities,  a»bj 
the  gallon,  and  to  be  carried  away,  I  can  conceive  of  its  being  useful 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  or  of  the  public 
judgment,  as  to  the  principle  of  this  law  which  makes  it  difficult  to  enforce  it 
in  laige  cities  ? 

A.  The  difficulty  that  the  prosecuting  officer  meets  with  officially  is,  that 
after  he  has  exerted  himself  till  he  has  a  man  ready  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  in  spite  of  the  lawyers  employed  by  the  associated  liquor  interest, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  a  respectable  family,  having  a  wife  who  is  respected  by  the 
community,  having  respectable  daughters,  then  the  very  selectmen,  the  minis- 
ters, the  very  best  men  come  forward  and  say  to  the  District  Attorney,  "  We 
pray  you  to  release  him ;  the  law  has  had  its  effect."  The  anstfer  of  the 
District  Attorney  is,  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Then  it  goes  to  the 
courts ;  and  judges  have  hearts,  and  they  will  yield.  The  consequence  is,  the 
prosecuting  officer,  having  brought  the  criminal  to  the  last  gasp,  he  is  released* 
Public  sentiment  is  not  up  to  the  execution  of  the  law.  I'  remember  that  we 
had  a  laige  class  of  cases  in  Dorchester.  I  said  to  the  authorities.  My  practice 
is  to  have  these  first  presented  to  the  trial  justice.  They  said.  We  think  we  are 
all  right ;  wq  ask  you  to  go  ahead.  I  said,  I  have  prosecuted  a  great  many 
people  firom  Dorchester,  and  I  hardly  ever  bad  a  case,  when  I  was  ready  to 
sentence,  that  a  large  number  of  respectable  people  did  not  ask  for  tiieir 
relief.  I  said  I  would  not  touch  the  cases  unless  they  would  say  they  would 
not  interfere.  Then  we  went  on  until  the  bottom  dropped  out,  last 
winter.  I  had  on  my  docket  two  hundred  and  twenty  cases,  and  before  I  left 
the  office  in  April  last,  knowing  I  should  probably  go  out  of  office,  I  made  an 
effort  to  get  pleas  of  guilty  or  convictions  in  almost  every  case.  I  think 
they  would  have  been  carried  out  finally. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mineb.)     State  what  you  mean  by  the  bottom  dropping  out  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  party  was  chai^d  with 
having  kept  a  common  nuisance ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place  for  selling  intoxicating 
liquors  illegally,  the  law  passed  last  winter  was  supposed  to  have  relieved 
those  cases,  the  court  being  deprived  <^the  power  to  sentence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  Is  there  a  distinction  in  the  public  mind  between 
the  infraction  of  this  law  and  in  other  cases  ? 

A,    Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  law  making  it  a  crime  to  sell,  leads  people  to  inquire  into  the 
principle  of  the  law,  does  it  not  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  the  reasons.  Men  who  are  charged  with 
selling  liquor,  if  their  social  relations  are  respectable,  have  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  ask  for  their  release,  who  .would  not  if  they  were  chaiged  with 
larceny  or  other  crime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Does  this  indicate  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  open 
sale,  or  is  it  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  clergymen  and  others,  based  on 
the  pledge  that  he  will  not  go  again  into  the  traffic  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  believed  to  be  an  act  of  mercy ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  same  act  of  mercy  would  be  extended  to  him,  if  the  &e  he  waa 
called  upon  to  pay  was  large  enough  to  swing  half  his  estate.    They  would 
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say,  yoQ  bave  b«ea  making  mxm»j  in  TiolatioB  of  the  bw,  and  joa  ought  to 
paj  for  it. 

Q.    Then  you  don't4hink  the  penaltj  lai^  enough  ? 

A.  I  think  the  gOToniment  ihonld  hare  it  in  its  power  to  insist  upon  it 
that  the  man  who  Tiolates  the  law  by  selling  intoadoating  liquors,  should  be 
obliged  to  pay  a  laige  sum  of  money.  I  think  persons^  pockets  are  touched 
more  than  their  consciences.  I  have  observed  among  extreme  men  an  opinion 
that  onr  judges  are  unworthy  to  be  tmsted  with  this  subject.  I  think 
the  law  should  leare  much  to  the  courts*  We  have  as  pure  a  court  as 
can  be  found  anywhere,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  liquor  law,  I 
neTcr  found  a  judge  who  was  not  willing  to  co-operate  with  me.  I 
Ihink  it  should  be  left  with  them  to  detennine  whether  the  offender 
is  an  old  one  or  not,  and  to  graduate  the  punishment  according  to  the 
offence. 

d    (By  Mr.  Spookeb.)    Would  you  not  have  a  minimum  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  am  fhlly  oT  ojnnion  that  if  there  had  been  this  feature  of  the 
law,  I  could  have  crushed  out  many  who  sell  rum  up  to  the  present  moment. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  not  having  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  traffic  in  laige 
townff,  though  you  have  in  small  places.  Have  you  ever  used  the  seizure 
clause? 

A .  The  seizure  clause  is  bebg  used  by  the  constabulary  force,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  great  weapon  in  their  hands.  But  before,  it  was  difficult  to  find  gen- 
tlemen in  the  community  who  would  go  before  a  magistrate,  and  swear  that  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  intoxicating  liquors  were  to  be  found  for  sale  in  a 
certain  place  ;  and  then  it  was  quite  as  difficult  to  find  an  officer  who  would 
go  forward  and  make  the  sdzure. 

(2-    You  think  it  is  a  good  weapon  where  it  is  used  ? 

A.  Before  that  law  was  in  operation,  it  was  the  basiness  of  nobody  to 
enforce  the  law.  Before  I  was  District  Attorney  I  was  a  justice,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  go  to  the  board  of  selectmen  and  ask  them  to  sign  a  com- 
plaints against  parties  where  I  deemed  a  prosecution  necessary,  and  I  found 
them  very  reluctant  to  do  it. 

TssTiMOzrr  of  Mb.  Gillbttb,  (conimued,) 
Mr.  Gillette.  I  should  like  to  make  one  quaUiying  statement.  I  said 
in  my  statement  that  I  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  having  rumsellers  on  the 
jury.  That  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances.  Many  hundred  dollars 
were  lost  in  consequence  of  it.  It  is  aJso  true  that  in  a  number  of  instances 
I  have  had  landlords  and  traffickers  on  the  jury,  who  have  convicted  every 
time  that  the  evidence  conscientiously  required  it. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mikbb.)    Still,  do  you  think  it  a  wholesome  state  of  things  to 
commit  the  carrying  out  of  the  liquor  law  to  his  fellow-liquor  sellers  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Ti8TDcoinr  ov  Ex^ui>ob  Geobob  P.  Savobb. 

<2-    (By  Mr.  Andbew.)    How  many  years  have  you  been  prosecutmg 
officer  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk  ? 
A.    In  the  years  1853  and  1854,  and  since  the  spring  of  1861. 
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Q,  State  ihe  leBaltB  tiC  ytmr  experience,  w  r  judicial  guigtoate  and  prose- 
cuting officer,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

A.  I  come  here,  ai  farother  Harris  did,  on  l3ie  sttunaona  of  tbeCominittee ; 
7  am  willing  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put,  I  shall  have  to  Mmit 
my  statement  to  my  own  experience.  My  expiarieuce  commenced  in  ld53^  I 
was  prteeontk^  oftcer  m  1868.  The  law  of  1852  was  in  foroe,  which,  $js  the 
Committee  know,  hod  for  the  penalty,  fine,  and  not  necessarily  impriaonmeut. 
In  enforcing  that  law  there  were  some  legal  objections  made.  All  legal  objec- 
tions were  made  that  properly  qould  be  made,  to  get  tha  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  them,  and  the  questions  of  law  settled.  I  recollect  dis- 
tinctly that  one  of  tiie  first  trials  among  these  cases  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Brown  of 
South  Boston.  Manuel  Dunn  Parieec,  Esquii^,  defended  it.  We  had  a 
stiff  fight.  The  testimony  was  saffieient  to  warrant  the  juzy  to  convict,  and 
they  did  convict,  and  exceptions  were  allowed.  The  result  of  these  trials  was 
that  in  subsequent  indictments  verdicts  were  taken  by.  cqasent,  or  pleas  of 
guilty  were  entered  and  the  cases  continued  to  abide  Brown's  case.  The 
question  of  law  was  not  settled  until  I  had  left  ihc  office  of  District  Attorney. 
But  the  exceptions  were  ovserruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  cases  went 
back  for  setftenee ;  and  quite  a  large  revenue  was  derived  to  the  county  from 
fines  under  those  proseculions. 

Tery  soon,  ^  law  of  1855  went  into  operation,  by  which  the  penalty  was 
changed  so  that  imprisonment  was  a  necessary  punishment  I  believe  my  own 
experience  in  Suflfolk  County,. as  a  judge,  under  the  law  of  1855,  was  limited  to 
the  trial  of  cue  case;  because,  as  you  recollect,  the  law  establishing  the  Superior 
Court  in  the  city  of  Boston,  relieved  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  fix>m  any  duties  in  Suffolk  County.  I  know  I  never  held  any  court  in 
the  county  except  temporarily  to  relieve  the  judged  whom  the  term  had  been 
assigned.  In  the  cmb  last  spc^en  o^  the  defendant  wius  chaiged  with  being  a 
common  seller.  The  cofuiisel  fx  the  ddendant  admitted  that  lus  client  had 
sold  intoxicating  liqaem  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  but  claimed,  that  under 
t^  jury  law  which  was  passed  by  the  same  l^islatuxe  that  enacted  the  pro- 
hibitory law,  the  jury  had  the  right  to  judge  of  the  law.  That  was  the  only  " 
case  I  tried  in  Sufiblk  County,  while  a  judge,  so  far  as  I  now  recollect.  The 
juries  refusing  to  convict  common  sellers,  the  prosecutions  made  afterwards 
were  under  the  liuisance  Act,  so  called^  I  knew  nothing  of  those  personally 
until  1861.  From  1861  until  the  present  time,  there  has  been  no  substantial 
difficulty  in  getting  verdiote  in  Boston,  in  .nuisance  cases— in  such  cases  as 
were  prosecuted.  Those  which  were  prosecuted  were  prosecuted  by  the 
police,  and  were  anbatantially  cases  of  nuisance  without  reference  to  this 
statute.  There  was  such  a  state  of  things  about  the  places  that  they  would  be 
nuisances  at  ocnunon  law. 

But  I  believe  tliat,  firom  the  time  the  law  of  1855  went  into  effect  until  the 
fall  of  1865,  there  was  not  a  conviction,  in  Sufiblk  County,  of  a  person  charged 
with  being  a  common  seller.  I  may  be  incorrect  in  this  matter ;  but  I  know 
that,  during  the  fall  of  1665*  the  juries  wace  so  constituted,  or  the  feeling  of 
the  public  had  so  changed,  the  original  excitement  in  reference  to  the  passage 
of  the  Act  having  so  died  away,  that  the  jurors  came  up  consctentiouiBly  to  the 
dischaige  of  their  duties  as  jurors,  and,  in  cases  where  the  evidence  required  it. 
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they  conricted  defendants  under  indictmentB  both  as  ccMnmon  seUen  and  as 
maintainmg  liquor  nnisancet.  Up  to  tiiat  time,  proeecstionB  had  beea 
almost  entirely  under  the  Nuisance  Act,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting 
convictions.    Since,  they  hare  been  of  both  lands. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  JewEtL.)    Were  -there  large  numbenthra  ? 

A,  It  used  to  be  considered  so.  Then  the  average  mw  (say)  fi%  a  month. 
This  present  month,  Febraaiy,  1867,  the  number  of  liquor  indiotmentB  was 
about  four  htmdred  and  fifty.  13iere  are  twenty-nine  hsmdMd  cases  since 
chapter  2d0  of  1866  went  into  effect 

The  first  indictment  against  the  common  seller,  tried  in  the  ^bJI  of  18i^ 
was  put  as  an  experiment  We  went  to  the  trial  with  some  miBgivings,  but 
"vnth  confidence  that  aHhough  tiie  sentiments  of  the  jurovs  were  advene  to 
the  law,  although  some  of  the  jurors  were  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
traffic,  and  although  eleven  out  of  twelve,  if  legislatom,  would  not  have  voted 
for  the  law,  yet  that  (and  the  event  did  so  prove,)'  they  had  that  regard 
for  their  duty  and  their 'oath  that  they  would  find  a  verdiot  if  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  They  did  so ;  and  after  that  th^e  were  more  or  less  cases  tried 
and  verdicts  taken ;  there  were  but  few  trials  however.  And  it  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  jurors  would  convict  that  iAi»  defendants 
were  willing  to  plead  guilty,  and  those  cases  were  c<mtinued  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  Of  the  Umted  States  in  McGuire^s  case.  They 
were  so  continued.  That  was  the  work  of  l^e  court  in  6ufi(&  Counly  dup- 
ing 1865  and  the  be^nning  of  1866, — January,  February,  March,  April 
and  May,  1866.  The  decision  in  McGuire's  case  was  made  sometime  in 
Marcli.  All  the  cases  prior  to  tiiat  are  on  the  docket  now.  And  there  is  a 
case  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Commonweahh,  raising  the  qafi»> 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  court  to  sentence  now  in  -  nuisances  prior  to  the  tiine 
when  the  chapter  280  of  1866  .took  effect,  notwithstanding  that  Act  Since 
chapter  280  weut  into  operation,  another  question  of  law  has  been  raised,  and 
that  is  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  suppose  it  is  sub- 
stantially settled  in  Mrs.  Sinnot%  case.  She  was  charged  in  the  United 
States  Court,  for  this  district,  with  selling  liquor  without  having  obtained 
license.  She  replied,  you  ought  not  to  charge  me  for  a  license  unless  you 
protect  me  in  sales  under  it  She  said  it  was  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  says  it  is  constitutional.  That,  I  suppose,  settles 
the  question. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    State  that  decision  agfun,  if  you  please. 

A.  Mrs.  Sinnot  was  indicted  in  the  United  States  Court  for  being  a 
retailer  of  liquor  without  obtaining  a  retailer's  license  firom  the  revenue  offi- 
cers. She  defended  in  that  case,  because  she  said  if  she  got  the  license  they 
would  not  protect  her  in  sales  undca*  it,  and  because  it  was  unconstitutional  to 
require  her  to  take  out  a  license  when  they  would  not  protect  her  in  sales 
under  it.  That  question  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  decided,  as  I  understand,  liiat  the  law  requiring  a  license 
to  be  taken  out  before  a  person  acts  as  a  retailer  is  constitutional,  and  must  be 
complied  with,  although  it  gives  no  right  to  sell  in  violation  of  th«  State 
laws.« 
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Q,  (By  Mr.  Mobse.)  What  10  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  80 
many  proeecutions  upon  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Boston  ?  Has  it  increased  or 
diminished  it? 

A.  It  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  it,  and  it  haa  in  fact  diminished  it.  '  That 
is  seen  clearly  since  the  decision  in  Mrs.  Sinnot's  case ;  for  quite  a  number 
have  come  to  me  since  thei\  and  said  they  would  throw  up  the  business.  So 
long  as  there  was  only  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  it  was  continued  to  abide  a  deci- 
sion, it  seemed  easy ;  something  like  giving  a  promissory  not&-~easy  to  give, 
but  hard  to  pay.  Such  a  plea  was  oflen  put  in,  and  the  case  continued  to 
abide ;  very  likely  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  that  no  sentence  would  ever  be 
imposed.  But  now  we  have  about  twenty-nine  hundred  cases,  against  about 
eleven  hundred  individuals,  in  which  there  are  pleas  of  guilty.  And  when 
the  decision  comes  back  from  the  Supreme  Court,  they  will  be  ready  for  sen- 
tence.   The  knowledge  of  that  fact  is  afiecdng  very  seriously  their  feelings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  TVhat  would  be  the  amount  of  fines,  if  all  are 
sentenced  the  minimum  fine  ? 

A,    Fifty  times  the  number  of  cases ;  950  being  the  minimum  fine. 

Q.    "What  discretion  has  the  court  under  this  law  ? 

A.  The  fine  is  not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  operation  of  chapter  280  of  1866,  decreasing 
the  amount  of  the  fine  in  nuisance  cases,  from  a  minimum  of  1200  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  91,000,  to  the  present  minimum  of  950  and  a  maximum  of  9100,  is 
unfavorable  to  the  revenue  fix>m  fines  in  this  county.  Under  the  former 
law,  fines  of  9300, 9^^9  and  9500,  were  not  uncommon,  and  in  some  cases  the 
magimnm  fine  of  91)000  was  .imposed ;  now  the  highest  fine  is  9100.  If  the 
minimum  fine  could  be  as  now,  or  lower,  and  the  maximum  as  before,  it  would 
work  better  in  this  county. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morsjs.)  Can  the  law  be  enforced  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
prevention  of  the  sale  in  Boston  ? 

A.  1  think  it  can  be  sp  enforced  as  in  time  to  accomplish  the  prevention 
of  the  open  sale.  It  is  a  matter  of  time ;  but  it  can  be  done  by  using  the 
seizure  clause* 

Q,  How  far  would  the  suppression  of  the  open  sale  tend  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  sale  and  drinking  ? 

A.  I  should  not  have  the  opportimify  to  decide  thb  question,  which  people 
on  the  street  would  have. 

<2.    Is  it  sold  still,  but  less  openly  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  sold,  but  leas  openly.  The  work  of  suppression 
is  gradual 

Q.  Which  would  be  most  likely  to  protect  the  country  and  the  peace  of 
the  community — a  system  by  which  some  persons  should  be  authorized  to  sell, 
or  a  system  by  which  every  person  should  be  prohibited  from  selling  ? 

A,  That  would  depend  very  much,  indeed,  upon  the  system.  But,  looking 
at  it  aa  a  prosecuting  officer,  if  there  were  what  is  familiarly  called  a  license 
law  in  operation,  and  then  persons  were  chaiged  with  offending  against  the 
law — ^that  is  selling  without  a  license — some  of  the  objections  against  the 
present  law  would  be  avoided.  One  objection  is,  that  the  law  is  unjust,  that 
it  is  entirely  prohibitory,  and  that  the  sale  should  not  be  prohibited;  \hat  in 
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matten  of  diet,  acud  nmilar  mattexsy  ihae  diodd  be  no  prohibitory  law.  The 
single  objection  that  it  was  prohibitory  would  be  remoTed.  But  there  would 
be  another  daa  of  objeetions  imised  under  the  opention  of  a  license  law, 
such  as  that  there  was  finroritisni.  But  now  it  is  undentood  that  the  law 
itself  bears  equally  upon  all.  In  the  trial  of  cases,  if  there  were  indictments 
under  the  licensie  law,  that  ^ledfic  objection  would  be  raised :  defendants  or 
their  counsel  would  say  that  it  was  class  legialation,  and  therefore  unfiur. 
lijrhat  would  be  the  effect  in  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  such  cases  would 
remain  to  be  seen  fitnn  experience. 

With  reference  to  it  in  another  point  of  view,  and  that  is  as  the  effect  upon 
the  community,  my  impresnou  is,  as  Boston  is  now,  that  the  baring  of  a 
license  law  would  turn  to  ih»  support  of  that  law  mbch  influence  which  is 
now  iMt  to  the  law.  It  would  raise  an  opposition  in  other  quarters  which 
would  DC  against  it.  The  public  sentiment  of  Boston,  as  I  think,  is  in  faTor 
,  of  a  license  law  rather  than  a  prohibitory  law.  ^ 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Fay.)    Upon  whom  would  you  confer  the  power  to  license  ? 

A.    Upon  men  who  have  the  interest  of  the  community  most  at  heart 

Q.    We  all  have  that    But  in  this  community  ? 

A,  I  certainly  should  not  widi  to  be  one.  I  mean  that  it  would  not  be  a 
pleasant  power  to  confer  upon  any  one.  But  I  would  confer  it  upon  a  body 
of  men  who  are  as  unsusceptible  of  influences  as  the  judges  of  our  Supreme 
Gourt-Hapon  men  who  .woidd  decide  the  matter  entirely  fer  the  best  interest 
of  the  community. 

<2.    Would  you  make  the  price  of  a  license  high  or  low? 

A.    I  suppose  that  th^  question  of  revenue  comes  in  there. 

<2»    For  the  best  interest  of  society  ?    I  do  not  care  about  the  rerenue. 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  the  best  interest  of  society  would  require  any  fee. 
I  suppose  the  best  interest  of  society  would  be  to  limit  it  so  as  to  do  the  least 
possible  harm.  And  in  that  way,  I  do  not  see  bow  the  amount  that  is  to  be 
eharged,  except  that  the  amount  might  prerent  many  from  applying  for 
license,  would  hare  any  effect 

Q*  Do  you  think  any  authority  would  grant  licenses  to  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say.    I  should  think  if  they  did,  it  would  be  unfortunate. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Mnqut.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  welfare  of  the  com* 
mnnity  requires  the  restiictiont  as  fer  as  practicable,  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  beverage  ? 

A,    Yes.    I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  sale  at  any  open  bar. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  present  law  as  powerfel  an  instrument  as  we  are 
likely  to  have,  if  that  were  used  properly,  and  honestly  woiked  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  But  that  would  not  express  my  views  fully;  for  while  I 
belicTe  in  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  their  sale  at  an  open 
bar,  either  in  hotels  or  places  of  common  resort,  stiU  I  think,  as  Boston  is 
situated,  I  would,  as  a  legislator,  vote  for  a  law  under  which  permission  might 
be  given  to  keepers  of  hotels,  for  instance,  that  they  might  furnish  it  to  their 
guests,  as  they  ask  in  their  petition  here  (though  I  have  not  carefully  read 
that  petition ;)  so  that  those  who  stop  at  the  hoteb  might  find  the  comfbrts 
they  would  find  at  home. 
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Q.  You  would  not  mske  any  clulanctioii  between  ivsideute  and  others,  is 
such  Bales? 

A .  No,  I  do  not  n^  ihat  citizeoB  on^t  not  to  have  placet  where  they  can 
purchase  alookdic  or  fennonted  liqpian  for  mediciDal  asid^odier  purposes. 

Q-  Still,  m  the  intevest  of  the  suppreision  of  &e  traffic,  )>tni  are  of  the 
opinion  that  no  knere  powerful  instmment  cftn  be  had  than  the  present  hiw  ? 

A,  Yon  cannot  have  a  better  machine.  The  veaaon  is,  as  gentleinen  are 
awaise,  that  there  is  the  orcEiiiarj  proeeeding,  the  puniflhmeat  for  saies,  and 
then  that  other  most  efficient  feature,  the  seicoFS,  ^duch  maj  be  repeated 
as  often  as  any  one  can  be  fevrnd  who  makes  oath  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  sales  are  made  in  any  place.  And  it  is  for  the  reason  that 
brother  Hanris  stated,  €hat  yon  can  touch  men  10  strongly  in  their  pockets. 
Men  will  not  be  likely  to  engage  in  a  business  where  ihey  ace  likely  to  have 
every  day  seizures  made  of  their  stock  in  trade. 

Q.  ^y  Mr.  Spooneb.)  I  .anderstand  you  to  believe  that  it  is  possible, 
under  the  operalaon  of  the  present  law,  to  greoify  reatrain  the  tmffie  in 
Boston? 

A,    Yes,  the  open  traffic 

Q,    You  think  that  lanr  goes  towards  diminishing  it? 

A,    Yes,  it  is  one  step. 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  die  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Boston,  elected,  as  they  are,  by  the, class  of  peofde  that  Ihey  ore,  having  full 
authority  to  give  licenses  to  whom  they  pleased  ? 

A,  They  are  very  reputable  people,  I  think.  I  don't  thiidc  yon  ought  to 
ask  me  to  give  an  opiniott.  They  are  veiy  repot^ble :  I  don't  know  any 
better  man,  or  one  who  has  the  interest  of  temperance  more  at  heart  than 
Mayor  Norcross  has. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Akdrbw.)  Do  yon  suppose  it  is  possible,  by  any  3naddnery, 
to  whdly  suppress  the  traffic  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  answer  the  questicm  precisely  as  it  is  pat.  Nor  do  I  sappose 
it  will  be  possible  to  suppress  the  crime  of  lasceny.  Thene  win  always  be 
sometime  somebody  who  will  violate  law ;  and  so  long  as  people  wish  to 
drink,  if  they  cannot  get  it  openly  they  will  get  it  secretly. 

Q.  Assuming  this  large  demand  which  czists  in  the  commnnity,  and 
supposing  you  are  snccessM  in  convicting  a  man  a  day  in  the  triminal  court, 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  while  this  large  demand  eziBls,  can  you  na^e  any 
perceptible  impression  in  the  community  further  than  to  drive  it  into  secreH 
and  contraband  channels  ? 

A,  If  I  should  answer  that  question  yes  or  no^  it  would  limit  me  to  the 
effect  of  three  hundred  prosecutions  in  one  year.  I  do  not  suppoae  that 
would  be  the  limit;  because  you  will  see  that  the  most  efficient  weapon  in 
the  execution  of  the  law,  is  the  seizure  clause.  And  all  I  have  said  with 
reference  to  its  execution. in  the  city  of  Boston  show%  that  it  is  a  question  of 
time.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  It  may  be  that  several  juries  would 
be  found  who  would  not  convict 

Adjoomed. 
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TuEi^AT,  Fohroajy  20, 1867. 

The(^iiinittaoinBta*9o^elock,aadtiieke«iBg  cf  tcBtummf  iraa  Icnihet 
contfakUML 

Testimony  of  £x-«Iudqe  GsoBasF.  SA2fQKBt.(c9n<inue<^*) 

Q,  (By  Mr;  Akdbbw.)  I  ^H  Bak  yon,  lobldng  at  ihe  mibfect  under 
conaderatiott  fitmi  yxmr  point  of  Tiew,  and  in  tiow  of  the  mfbimatioii  wliiclii 
liae  been  obtainecl  by  yon  in-  yonr  capacity  of  judge  and  prosecating  officer, 
fcr  many  yean^  ae  wel)  aa-in  -view,  of  the  fikcta  known  to  yon  as  a  citizen,  what 
you  wonkl  advise,  were  yon  a  legidstor,  in  refoence  to  tiie  legislation  fbr  the 
latare,  as  best  adapted  to  diminiah  drinking,  nuuntain  order,  and  preserve  the 
nghtBof  the  people? 

A*  The  question  is  a  comprehensive  one.  Upon  the  question  of  prohib- 
iting drunkenness  and  maintaining  order,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have 
Any  change  to  make  in  the  ptesent  legislation ;  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  in  any  system  of  license,  any  less  liquor  sold  than  there 
ia  now  under  this  law;  Peshaps  this  law  would  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor 
more ;  bat  in  reference  to  what  you  may  call  the  rights  of  the  people,  if  you 
incktde  it  undei*  that  name,  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  should  say  the  reverse. 
I  have  been  ibr  many  years,  and  am  now  in  favor  of  a  stringent  license  law. 
My  own  view  in  reference  to  the  matter  is  this:  I  think  the  laws  in  reference 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  substantially  poHce  regulations.  Of 
eonrse,  therefore,  I  differ  ftortt  tiiose  who  assume  the  temperate  drinking  of 
liquor  to  be  a  vice,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  in  any  fbrm,  except  for  medicinal 
and  m^hanical  purposes,  a  crime.  I  do  not  tiuoJt  that  the  temperate  drinldng 
of  akoholic  and  fennented  liquors  is  a  vice.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  tiiat 
ezfeent.  I  admit  die  ftct  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  it  is  to  be  indulged 
in,  the  tendency  is  to  go  fiom  a  temperate  to  an  intem|)erate  use ;  but  I  am 
speoiking  of  it  as  regards  the  temperate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
my  views  formed  as  long  ago  as  1862  or  185B,  have  not  been  changed,  but 
have  been  substantially  confirmed,  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  operation  of 
the  law  mce.  I  think  tiiat  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
19.  a  police  regulation.  I  believe  that  the  police  regulations  applicable  to  the 
towns  and  cities  of  tfais  Commonwealth  are  different,  according  to  the 
different  conditions  of  tiie  towns.  I  suppose  that  a  system  of  police  regu- 
lation that  would  be  entirely  applicable  to  the  smidl  towns  in  Berkshire 
County,  or  in  any  county  in  tiie  Commonwealtii,  would  be  as  inapplicable  to 
Boston,  and  as  unblte  those  that  are  fitted  for  Boston,  as  those  which  are  fitted 
fer  BMton  would  lie  unfike  tbtee  fitted  for  New  OHeans.  I  therefore  deem 
it  a  matter  of  police  regulation,  but  would  leave  ^e  question  of  police  regu- 
lation to  be  determined  upon  by  the  people  of  the  different  places.    My 
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theory,  therefore,  would  be,  that  under  the  Ucense  law,  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed  to  grant  licenses ;  that  is,  extending  in  one  sense 
the  provisions  of  the  present  prohibitory  law,— the  present  prohibitory  law 
provides  for  the  sale  of  liquor  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,— extend- 
ing that  to  other  classes  ^r  purposes  md  extending  the  number  of  agents. 
J  would  have  a  commission  appointed  that  should  grant  a  convenient  number 
of  licenses  in  those  cities  and  towns,  that  should  by  a  nugority  of  the  inhab- 
itants adopt  that  law. ,  I^ould,  in  aU  other  places,  have  the  present  law« 
applied,  and  would  have  the  maehineiy  of  the  present  law  applied  to  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  the  sale  by  those  not  licensed.  In  regard  to  a 
license,  there  should  be  a  suitable  number  of  hotels,  proper,  reputable  hotels, 
in  the  cities  or  towns,  and  such  a  number  either  limited  by  law  or  such  as 
the  CommissioneEB  should  determine,  (better  be  determined  by  law,)  all 
proper  places,  where  liquor  might  be  sold  to  all  classes  of  people,  excepting 
minors,  or  comm<»i  drunkards,  or  people  given  to  drinking  to  excess ;  I  would 
have  such  restrictions  as  are  known  now  ta  people  generally,  and  I  would  also 
have  the  selling  confined  to  pure  liquor — ^perhaps  giving  the  commissioners 
the  right  to  vint  any  place  and  inspect  the  liquor  that  is  sold,  and  if  it  is  not 
pure  destroy  it ;  or  p^haps  regulating  the  purity  of  the  liquor  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  be  purchased,  llie  precise  details  of  the  law  could  be 
arranged  by  those  who  drew  it ;  bat  the  general  principle  would  be  to  license 
in  those  towns  where  the  people  of  the  towns  wanted  it  What  we  shonld 
gun  by  that'  is  that  we  should  avoid  that  objection  to  the  law  which  has 
great  weight  with  a  great  many,  (and  with  a  great  many  in  this  city,)  and 
which  is,  I  suppose,  the  cause  of  these  petitions  which  are  sent  in  here  like 
that  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  by  gentlemen  of  that  class,  respectable  citiaens,  who 
have  the  wel£ire  of  the  city  at  heart  and  who  are  themselves  temperate  men, 
upright  men,  and  Christian  men*  The  feeling  on  their  part  m  that  the  regn- 
lations  of  this  kind,  affecting  to  a  certain  extent  their  diet  and  their  drinking, 
are  not  called  for  by  the  people  of  the  towns  or  cities,  but  are  forced  on  them 
by  the  dominant  party  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  do  not  sit  easy  under 
them,  and  they  are  restless  becaose  they  feel  them  to  be  a  restraint  in  a  matter 
where  they  should  not  be  restrained.  If  it  were  left  to  the  majority  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  believe  a  very 
large  number  in  the  populatbn  of  the  towns  would  at  once  vote  down  the 
proposition  to  license  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  There  would  be  but  a 
few  of  the  towns  and  larger  cities,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  as  fiir  as  I  have  heard, 
that  would  adopt  a  license  law.  And  in  these  towns  the  difficulty  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  would  be  obviated  thereby.  The  result 
would  be  there  would  be  a  free,  unlimited  sale,  in  the  manner  designated  by 
the  law,  of  such  liquors  as  were  permitted  to  be  sold  within  the  limits  of  the 
license  law,  whatever  the  law  might  be.  As  I  expressetf  myself  in  reference 
to  the  prohibitory  law  when  I  was  before  the  Committee  at  a  former  hearing, 
I  think  that  in  time  the  present  prohibitory  law  can  be  enforced;  and  if  that 
IS  so,  of  course  a  license  law  can  be  enforced,  and  those  not  licensed  prevented 
from  selling,  the  government  haying  the  same  machineiy  to  apply  against 
those  not  licensed  as  there  is  now  ag^unst  alL 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Mines.)  If  I  tmdentaod  yon,  Judge  Stager,  die  views  you 
are  now  expressing  grow  in  no  measiire  out  of  tbe  wedknsM  of  tbe  present 
law,  or  the  failure  to  execute  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  admit  that  it  can  in  time  be  exeeoted  and  is  e^^cuted. 

<2*    And  thirt  there  is  contidenhle  effect  upon  the  traffic  in  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    Upon  the  open  traffic 

Q.  I  understand  yon  tfaatthe  baas  of  the  opinion  which  yon  express  as  that 
the  temperance  doctrine,  as  it  is  at  present,  is  not  the  true  doctiine  ? 

A.    That  the  temperance  doctrine  of  some  people  is  not. 

Q.    And  that  the  views  of  the  temperanoe  party  are  wrong  ? 

A,    No,  sir.    I  would  merely  say  that  their  views  are  different  fiom  mine. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  precisely  what  your  view  is  upon 
tiuB  point? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  if  yon  call  it  a  true  temperance  doctrine,  it  is  not 
the  temperance  doctrine  that  is  maintained  by  the  people  (I  say  it  without 
offence)  whom  yon  and  Mr.  Spooner  represent;  and  I  think  that  the  effect 
of  a  license  law,  precisely  as  I  stated,  would  be  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Q,  Whatever  may  be  true  in  respect  to  alcoholic  beverages  as  such,  even 
as  to  ihe  moderate  use  of  them,  do  yon  think  that  practical  results  can  be 
obtained  by  legislation  based  upon  the  principle  that  they  are  not  useful  ? 

A*    That  they  are  itot  injurious. 

Q.    That  IS  as  far  as  yon  can  go  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  precisely  in  the  limits  that  1  have  stated. 

Q.  So  far  as  that  principle  would  carry  yon,  a  sacrifice  is  made  practically 
in  submitting  to  the  present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  see,  if  a  man  wishes  alooholic  and  fermented  liquor 
in  his  own  house  to  use  at  any  time  as  a  beverage,  how  he  can  get  it. 

Q.  Suppose  he  cannot  get  it  to  use  as  a  beverage.  What  is  the  harm  ?  A 
great  many  people  are  deprived  of  it  and  it  is  not  an  injury  ? 

A.  But  it  is  not  a  good  dther.  I  cannot  say  that  the  occasional  drinking 
of  atcohoHc  or  fermented  liquor  is  not  actually  good. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  an  important  point  in  the  argument,  to  a  certain  extent, 
on  which  of  these  grounds  you  would  hafve  your  testimony  received ;  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  injurioos,  or  whedier  it  is  positively  good. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  should  say,  and  I  am  perfectly  free  to  say  that  in  some 
instances,  I  conuder  it  a  positive  good.  I  have  known  instances,  in  my  own 
case,  where  I  have  been,  I  think,  podtively  benefited  by  drinking  a  glass  of 
wfaidLey ;  or  positively  benefited  by  drinking  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter;  and 
tliat,  too,  when  not  given  by  a  physician. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  it  was  under  droumstanoes  where  you  did'  not 
regard  it  as  strictly  medicine,  though  it  was  prescribed  by  your  own  judgment  ? 

A.  At  the  time  I*  considered  it  as  a  medicine,  fi)r  I  do  not  use  it  as  a 
beverage. 

Q.  How  do  you  show  that,  under  such  a  state  of  things  as  there  would  be 
under  the  Kcense  system  which  yon  suggest,  there  wouU  tot  be  the  sakne 
drinking  usages  and  the  same  serious  consequences  tending  regularly  to  excess 
that  we  have  ahva^  seen  ? 
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A,    There  wonid  be  a  dificulty  of  comne. 

Q.    Does  not  all  tkecKflfculfy  that  yon  iHKPe  had  iwi^ 

^.    I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  chow  why  not? 

A.  Because  you  should  make  a  licenBe  law  uon  stiingent  than  yea  hvre 
ever  had  before,  and  enforce  it. 

Q.  What  do  yon  meaa  by  fhrniahing  fiqoDv  to  enretybody  but  miners  and 
inebriates,  and  that,  too,  wkere  there  is  a  gvester  stringency  than  thefe  haa 
been  ever  before  ? 

A,  I  think  you  do  not  understand  irhat  I  have  eaid  toniay  in  connection 
with  what  I  said  when  I  was  before  the  Committee  at  the  other  hearing-^ 
that  I  would  not  have  any  open  bar  or  grog-shop  lieensed. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  any  public  bar  where  citizens  could  walk  m  and 
call  for  a  glass  ? 

A,    No,  sir* 

Q.    You  would  mei^ly  hasire  a  place  where  thetraveller  oonld  order  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  the  citkea  might  go  and  get  what  was  detamd^ 
I  should  not  wish  to  be  limited  to  having  a  prescription  fixxn  a  phyaietan.  I 
do  not  think  it  woold  be  entirely  fair  to  limit  it  to  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  medical  purposes.  I  think  that  if  I  had  ftiends  who  were  accus* 
tomed  to  drink  wine,  or  aecustomed  to  drink  fermented  or  aledhoEc  Cquors,  I 
should  wish  to  permit  them  in  my  house  to  have  wliat  they  were  accustomed 
to  have  at  their  homes ;  that  I  ought  not  to  send  to  the  agent  or  grocer  to 
buy  the  liquor  as  for  medicinal  pmrposes;  or  that,  if  I  had  it  in  my  kouse^I 
should  have  had  to  buy  it  in  anticipation  of  sneh  porposes. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  to  have  places  appointed  under  a  system  of  licenses 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    Ihsrdly  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  if  the  point  is  not  just  diis :  that  because  liqnon  as  a 
beverage  are  frequently  not  injurious,  and  fteqnently  at  other  times  are  bene* 
flcial,  and  since  we  are  all  liable  to  have  frienda  who  use  it  as  a  beverage, 
therefore  the  sellers  should  have  the  privilege  of  selling  them  to  be  used  as  a 
beverage  as  weU  as  for  medicine  ? 

^.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  disdngnish  between  tiie  sale  of  it  for 
medicine  and  the  sale  of  it  as  a  beverage.  I  wonki  desire  a  place  where 
people  coidd  go  and  purchase  finr  either  purpose. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  on  .one  or  two  other  points;  Here  is  a  place 
where  a  man  can  go  and  get  liquor  as  a  beverage.  Suppose  that  the  licensed 
seU«r  should  think  that  this  man  ought  not  to  have  it ;  what  principle  is  that 
seller  to  judge  upon  ?  How  would  yon  regulate  a  license  law  to  make  it 
have  anything  of  a  stringent  character,  and  yet  leave*  the  purchaser  to  buy 
just  what  he  pleases  and  just  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

A.    That  is  a  question  of  £uth  in  the  licensee.  * 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  the  licensee  responsible  to  the  man  to  whom  he: 
sells  it?  N 

A,  I  should  think  it  woold  be  very  easy  to  huve  aone  general  term  to  fix 
this  mattor,  as,  fbr  instance,  that  the  ficensee  shoald  not  sell  to  any  person 
under  the  inllucnco  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  to  any.  penoa  ths(t  is  dmnk* 
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Q,  Well,  as  to  the  term  drunk,  we  have  there  a  slidtiig  scale,  do  we 
not?  Preciselj  at  what  measure  of  inebriatioa  will  he  stop?  Shall  the 
licensee  judge  when  a  man  has  arrived  at  a  given  point  ? 

A.  He  must  go  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  the  jury,  if  the  case  comes  up 
before  them,  will  judge  of  that  matter  when  it  comes  before  them. 

Q,  I  take  it  that  your  objection  to  the  law  is  that  it  trenclSes  somewhat 
upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  by  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
any  man  to  get  liquor  for  a  beverage ;  and  yet  you  give  a  power  to  the  licensee 
to  say  when  a  purchaser  has  reached  a  point  at  which  he  ought  not  to  drink 
any  more?  Do  you  not  lodge  the  power  in  the  licensee  which  you  say 
transcends  the  rights  of  the  individual  when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  State  ? 

A,    I  do  not  see  that  it  woidd. 

Q.  At  what  point  does  a  man  have  a  right  to  say  when  he  has  a  right  to 
take  one  glass  more  ? 

A,  That  is  a  practical  question  that  any  gentleman  can  answer  as  well  as 
myself 

Q.  Well,  shall  it  be  when  he  can  talk  and  see  and  go,  or  when  he  has  lost 
those  powers  and  faculties  ? 

A.  You  can  put  a  great  many  questions  of  that  kind  that  are  difficult  to 
answer  for  thie  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  praedcal  question  arising  in  each  par^ 
ticularcase. 

Q.  Does  not  that  practical  difficulty  inhere  in  license  scheQies  ?  That  is, 
do  you  not,  at  ever  turn  and  step,  in  every  individual  experience,  involve  that 
very  objection  ? 

A,    Undoubtedly,  or. 

Q,  And  where  it  involves  that  difficulty,  is  it  possible  to  fix  any  definite 
point  where  you  can  determine  whether  a  man  shall  drink  one  glass  more  or 
not? 

A.  Unquestionably, in  any  system  of  licensing,  or  of  any  restrictions  that 
are  pat  upon  any  traffic,  there  are  pmnts  in  wjdch  there  would  be  constant 
difficulties  occuning,  just  precisely  aiis  there  are  under  the  present  law.  You 
would  find  that  there  are  difficulties  arising  constantly  in  the  execution  of  the 
present  law. 

Q.  Is  not  a  licensee  under  the  temptation  of  his  profits  to  sell  when  he 
ought  not  to? 

A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.    That  is  a  dear  temptation,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  licensee  believes  in  his  business,  and  in  the  principle  that 
underlies  his  business,  namely,  the  good  of  alcoholic  beverages,  does  not 
thajt  fi|ct  disqualify  him  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  question  ? 

A.    If  you  speak  of  tendency,  it  may  have  a  remote  tendency. 

Q,  As  far  as  it  afi*ects  the  man  who  drinks,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  more  he 
approaches  the  point  when  he  ought  not  to  have  another  glass,  the  less  likely 
be  is  to  see  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

a    Then  would  there  not  be  a  tendency  to  judge  too  leniently  in  favor  of 
the  person  who  buys  the  liquor  ? 
11 
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A,  There  Is  ondotibtedlj  a  tendency  in  their  minds  in  tfan  direction, 
precidely  u  tikere  is  on  the  other  side  to  Judge  too  harshly. 

Q.  Does  that  not  show  how  tibe  license  system  keeps  open  the  door  fat  all 
the  inebriety  that  prevails  at  the  present  thne  ? 

A.  Well,  it  keeps  open  the  door  so  far  as  this :  that  it  permits  the  sale  of 
one  glass  of  Hqnor,  and,  if  the  sale  of  one  glass  of  liquor  tends  to  intoxication 
and  drunkenness,  then,  of  coursej  it  leaves  open  the  door  to.in^riefy.  In  all 
that  I  have  said  here,  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  I. would  not  have  an 
open  bar  in  Boston,  nor  in  the  Commonwealth.  I  Woidd  not  have  a  grogery, 
so  to  speak ;  but  I  would  have  those  places  idiere  people  couM  go  and  get,  if 
they  wanted,  good  liquor. 

Q.  If  I  understiemd  you,  you  desire  that  each  locjility  riiould  be  anihorized 
by  a  judicious  license  law,  to  have  places  of  sale,  at  the  option  of  "die  citizens. 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  that  the  license  law  shall  be  in  force  in  ^ose  towns  where  the 
people  shall  vote  for  it 

Q.  Well,  now  suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  towns  of  the  State  should,  widi 
great  unanimity,  reftise  to  adopt  the  license  system,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
voters  voting  against  it,  and  yet  that  Boston,  Chelsea,  Lowell,  Lawrenee^ 
Springfield,  Newburyport,  Salem,  and  a  few  others  of  the  lai^^  towm^shoddy 
by  a  bare  mc^ority  or  otherwise,  f  ote  fbr  a  license  system,  cb  you  not  think 
it  would  practically  undermine  the  effect  of  the  law  in  the  other  towns  of  the 
Conunonwealth,  however  unanimous  they  may  have  voted  for  no  license  ? 

A,  The  inhabitants  of  those  towns  unquestionably  could  ^  to  those  who 
are  licensed  in  other  towns  and  buy  liquors. 

Q,    And  it  could  be  sent  to  those  towns  by  express  conveyances  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  that  Boston  alone  dominates  the  whole  State  in 
this? 

A,    In  the  sense  that  the  larger  place  dominates  the  other  places; 

Q.  Would  not  that  suppression,  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the 
rural  districts,  be  impracticable,  because  of  this  dominant  influence  of  the 
laiger  cities  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a  greater  convenience  for  the  people  in  these  towns  to  send 
to  places  near  them,  than  it  would  be  to  send  to  New  York  and  other  places 
in  the  adjacent  States  where  the  traffic  is  permitted. 

Q.  Should  you  deem  it  a  matter  of  regret  that,  in  the  towns  which  should 
thus  prohibit  licences,  individuals  would  be  able  to  get  liquor  from  otiier  towns 
and  cities  ? 

-  A,  Well,  that  resolves  itself  into  thus:  whether  I  should  regret  that  a 
person  who  wishes  to  drink  a  glass  of  liquor  has  an  opportunity  of  gratiQring 
his  appetite  in  that  matter.  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  regret  that,  if  he  is  a 
temperate  drinker. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  various  towns  should 
decide  in  favor  of  prohibiting  licenses,  you  would  not  regret  it  if  in  aaeh  a 
prohibition  they  should  fail? 

A,  I  should  not  say  that.  I  think  there  is  a  distmction  between  the*  two 
questions.  One  is  a  question  whether  I  would  regret,  so  far  as  the  individttal 
is  concerned,  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  drinking  a  glass  of  liquor 
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if  He  wished ;  and  the  other  is,  whethtr  I  trishei  tiiaH  tifae  Trill  of  the  majority 
should  prevail.  I  should  say  that  I  wished  that  the  will  of  the  minority 
should  prevail. 

<2-  Why  the  wish  of  the  mOLJcffity  of  tibe  town  any  more  than  tliat  of  the 
city? 

A.  BeeauBe,  asl  said  at  the  start,  I  think  it  i^  a  matter  of  police  rela- 
tion ;  and  that  differs  in  different  places  and  in  different  localities.  \a  a 
small  town  in  Hie  country  there  would  be  different  police  regulations  required 
from  what  there  woidd  be  in  Boston. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  of  principle  involved  in  cities  that  thei^  is  not  in 
small  towns,  in  this  respect  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  4liat  there  is. 
'    Q.    Why  should  there  be  any  dlfi^nee;  I  meto  teyondthe  External 
order  and  form  of  the  labor  of  the  police'.    When  yod  oome  to  the  principle 
of  that  labor,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  !a^  piaeeii  amd  the  small 
places,  as  bearing  nponthe  broad  merits  of  tiUs  question  ? 

A.  So  far  as  tl)e  sale  ^  liquor  goes,  it  is  the  iame  in  one  place  as  in 
another,  as  toits-effeet  upon  the  individual;  but  then  so  &r  as  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  the  pe6ple  and  the  weliTare  and  prosperity*  of  the  people  are 
affected, 'it  is  fbr  them  to  decide.  Kbw  it  is  tiie  opinion  of  A  great  many  of 
the  people  of  Bdston  that  if  hotels  are  not  permilted  toilinitth  aleoh<^e  and 
fermented  liquon  to  liieSr  guests,  and  if  it  is  to  be  sifiA  out  of  the  Common- 
>realth,  in  other  States,  thar  die  hotels  are  shut  up  in  Bdfitonj  or  rather  that 
no  liquor  is  to  be  drank  there,  that  system  of  legislation  Opettttes  as  an  injury 
to  Boston.  Hqw^  that  goes  I  can  only  gather  from  what  other  people  isay. 
I  know  that  is  a  prominent  and  general  ^ding  amon^  portion  of  the  business 
community  of  Boston. 

Q.    How  would  you  have  hotels  ilmiish  liqnois  ? 

A,  I  think  that  th€7  might  Aimish  Hquor  upon  the  csdl'  of  the  guests  at 
their  table,  if  they  wished,  or  at  their  rooms.  If  ihey  dMired^ 

Q.    But  no  room  into  which  they  codd  go  fbr  that  purpose? 

A,    It  would  amount  substantially  to  that. 

Q.  Would  it  not  amount  substandallj  to  this,  that  it  would  necessarily 
invelre  open  hars  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I  mean  by  Hiat  a  place  accesnble 
ftom  the  sfr^t,  where  aH  persons  imght  go  in. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  the  question,  if  the  present  prohib^i^  law  is  an  infringe^ 
ment  upon  the  rights  of  citizens,  why  a  restriction  such  as^  you  propose) 
authorizing  towns  by  vote  to'  exclude  the  nse  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  is  not  also  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens  ? 

A.  That  is,  if  the  restriction  of  the  sale  is  an  infringement,  why  is  not  the 
permission  of  the  sale  an  infringement  ? 

Q.  No.  I  understand  you  that  the  present  prohilntory  law  is  an  infringe- 
ment upon  tiie  r^fat  of  the  dtizen,  as  it  tends  to  exclude  him  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquor. 

A .    I  gave  that  as  an  argument  of  those  in  favor  of  the  license  law. 

Q.    Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  wis  your  opinion  ? 
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A,  Yes,  sir.  Though  I  did  not  use  tho  term  infiingement ;  bat  I  will 
take  that  texio* 

Q.    Why  is  it  not  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen  ? 

A,  It  is  an  infringement  upon  their  police  regulations  which  they  must 
submit  to  a  vote  of  the  town  ? 

Q.  •  So  that  the  TOte  of  the  town  is  le^timate  and  the  vote  of.  the  State  is 
not  f 

A.  I  should  be  willing  to  go  that  extent  There  is  no  diflerence  between 
the  vote  of  the  State  and  the  rote  of  all  the  towns  substantially.  The  only 
objection,  in  the  ease  of  a  law  of  this  character,  is,  that  the  donunant  will  of 
the  State  is  forced  upon  the  town ;  and  you  avoid  that  difficulty  by  giving  it 
to  the  people  of  the  place  itself  to  determine  J)y  vote. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  involve  another  difficulty,  the  power  of'  criminal  legis- 
lation being  with  the  State,  and  not  with  the  town  ? 

4*  The  power  of  criminal  legislation  is  with  the  State.  But  here  we 
come  back  to  the  d^er^ce  of  principle  upon  which  you  and  I  start  £rom  the 
beginning,  and  that  is,  that  I  do  not  consider  the  temperate  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  as  a  vice ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  unless  it  is  prohibited  by  law,  that  the 
sale  of  it  is  a  crime. 

Q.  Now,  touching  the  question  of  business,  I  understand  yoa  to  have 
expressed  the  oittnion  of  some  persons,  not  your  own,  that  the  suppression  of 
the  traffic  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  should  not  be  applied  in  the 
case  of  hotels.  Bo  you  think  that  travellers  as  a  general  thing  select  hoteb 
where  liquors  are  sold  ? 

A,    Yes,eit. 

Q.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  feelings  of  the  merchants,  for  example, 
from  the  distant  sections  of  the  country  on  that  point  ? 

A,  I  have  conversed  with  many,  and  the  opinion  is  uniform. .  The  unani- 
mous feeling  that  I  have  heard  in  reference  to  that  point  is  that  even  among 
temperance  men,  (I  mean  those  who  in  conversation  say  that  Ihey  are,'ajQd 
show  no  indication  to  the  contrary,)  as  a  matter  of  preference,  they  would  go 
to  hotels  where  they  knew  that  alcoholic  and  fermented  liquors  could  be  had. 

Q-    Have  you  ever  &Uen  in  with  temperance  'men  who  do  not  do  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  never  have  had  conversation  with  any  gentlemen  who  said 
that  they  did  not  prefer  to  go  to  those  hotels. 

Q.  Will  you  state  broadly  and  in  a  general  way  what  the  result  of  the 
traffic  in  liquora  is  upon  the  wealth  of  the  State,  restricted  or  unrestricted,  so 
far  as  it  is  sold  and  used  as  a  beverage  ? 

A*  It  is  much  like  any  article  of  luxury ;  I  suppose  the  general  question 
of  political  economy  would  come  in  there. 

Q.    Is  it  a  gain  or  a  loss  ? 
.    A.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  gain  or  a  loss.    It  is  a  question  that  I  am 
not  competent  to  answer. 

Q-  Have  you  any  opinion  whether  the  burden  of  taxation  is  increase  by 
the  present  drinking  usages  ? 

A,    I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  largely. 

<2-    How  much  would  it  be,  in  your  opinion,  in  this  Commonwealth  ? 
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A,  I  could  not  givo  the  percentage.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  tho 
criminal  costs  of  the  Commonwealth  are  from  that  cause.  There  are  very 
few  cases  into  ^^hich  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  more  or  less 
enter. 

Q.  Would  you  be  startled  by  the  statistics  on  that  point  if  they  were  very 
large?  * 

A.    No,  six.    I  haye  seen  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  shonld  be  taxed  to  pay  the  pauperage 
arising  ^m  the  drinking  usages  of  society  ?  Woold  yon  think  it  any  infringe- 
ment if  th6  State  should  tax  a  man  to  defray  the  expenses  and  repair  the 
ravages  occasioned  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.    Undoubtedly  he  may  think  it  is.    - 

Q,    As  a  matter  of  principle,  is  it  not  an  infringement  ? 

A.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  an  increase  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
increases  the  infringement. 

Q.  Granting  your  premise,  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  bererages  is  a  good, 
do  you  think  that  the  evils  that  would  be  endured  by  the  absolute  practical 
prohibition  of  them  would  bear  any  comparison  with  the  existhig  social  evils 
arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  in  point  of  infringe- 
ment ? 

A.  Putting  it  in  that  way,  which  of  the  two  I  would  prefer,  onrestndned 
sale  or  absolute  prphibidon,  I  should  prefer  absolute  prohilntion. 

Q.    Tou  would  have  no  question  on  that  point  ? 

A.    Not  the  slightest 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mn^ER.)  Why  would  you  confine  the  licensed  hotels  to 
any  particular  class  ?    Why  not  extend  it  to  all  hotels  ? 

A.    I  mean  all  reputable  hotels. 

Q.    What  should  constitute  a  reputable  hotel  ? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  question  that  is  well  nnderslood  here  in  Boston. 
When  I  say  first-class  hotels,  I  do  not  mean  tiiose  that  charge  the  highest 
prices.  I  mean  that  the  guest  of  a  hotel,  whether  he  pays  four  dollars  a  day, 
or  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day,  may  have  the  opportunity,  if  he  deems 
it  a  necessity,  or,  if  it  is  his  custom  to  have  it,  of  having  a  glass  of  liquor. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  with  regard  to  the  case  of  applying  the  present 
prohibitory  law  to  the  licensed  dealer  at  those  pmnts  where  he  transcends  the 
privileges  given  to  him  under  the  other  law? 

A.  I  suppose  the  law  wonld  be  applied  as  any  law ;  yon  can  only  tell  the 
general  principle  where  there  is  some  difficulty.  Bupposing  the  licensed 
dealer  should  sell  to  a  person  who  is  intoxicated,  he  sfaoold  forfeit  his  license* 
I  do  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  preat  difficulty  in  {noving  whether  a  man 
was  intoxicated,  any  more  than  there  is  now  in  our  municipal  conrts.  If  the 
qnestion  was  as  to  the  sale  of  impure  liquor,  it  might  be  settled  in  the  same 
way  that  it  is  now  in  the  selling  of  adulterated  milk,  for  instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooker.)  You  know  that  heretofore  tiiere  has  been  great 
trouble  in  getting  convictions,  because  jurors  have  disagreed  ? 

A,    There  have  been  difficulties. 

Q.  It  has  been  so  difficult,  has  it  not,  tiiat  for  some  years  only  a  few 
convictions  were  obtained  ? 
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A.    Upon  ibe^nngle  matter  of  coxooion  sellers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fay.)  You  stated  in  your  testimony  that  you  would  license 
other  places  than  hotels.  Would  you  aUow  the  purchaser  to  drink  that  liquor 
upon  the  premises  ? 

^.    No,  sir.  • 

<2.    Then,  would  you  license  eating-houses,  as  they  are  called  ? 

A .     That  would  involve  the  principle  of  eating,  at  hotels. 

Q.    Then  you  would  consider  an  eatmg-honse  as,  so  far,  a  hotel  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  perscm  went  to  an  eating^ouse,  I  would  not  object  to 
his  having  wine  withhis  meals. 

Q.     Or  any  other  liquor  ? 

A.    Wine,  or  any  otlfer  liquor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MoCi^ellan.)  How  many  licenses  would  it  require  for  the 
city  of  Boston  ? 

A.    That  would  be  for  the  commissioners  to  determine. 

Q-  How  many  would  there  be  if  you  licensed  every  hotel  and  eating- 
house  ? 

Q.  I  cannot  give  the  number  of  eating-houses.*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
I  would  license  every  house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Swan.)  I  understand  you. to  say,  that  you  wish  to  remove 
the  prohibitoiy  law  by  reason  of  its  being  inefficient  trith  its  various  instru- 
mentaUlies ;  and  that  you  place  temperance  in  the  hands  of  the  licensee,  he 
being  a  judge  of  thd  sale  of  liquor  to  the  individual,  until  he  has  evidences 
that  that  individual  has  become  drunk  ? 

A.  No,  sir»  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  said  that,  nor  anything  bearing 
that  view. 

Mr.  Spooner  submitted  a  motion,  that  the  counsel,  in  behalf  of  the  peti- 
tioners, should  bring  in  a  bill  such  as  was  desired.    It  was,  however,  ruled  by  ' 
the  Committee  that  the  petitioners  could  not  be  asked  to  bring  in  a  bill. 

Testimony  of  A.  O.  Brewstbr. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Commit- 
tee whether  you  have  had  anyi  and  what  x>pportunity  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  as  prosecuting  officer  of  the  law,  to  observe  the  operation  and  tko 
effect  upon  the  temperance  of  the  community  by  existing  legislation  ? 

A.  From  18^5  down  to  1S62 1  acted  as  one  of  the  prosecuting  officers  of 
this  county.    The  last  two  years  I  acted  as  the  principal  prosecuting  officer. 

Q.    That  was  during  the  illness  of  the  late  district-attorney  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  during  the  illness  of  the  late  district-attorney,  Mr.  Cooley. 
During  the  greater  portion  of  that  time  it  was  almost  impossible  to  procure 
convictions  under  what  is  called  the  prohibitoly  law.  It  was  not  so  difficult 
under  the  license  Act 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  You  mean  under  the  cliause  relating  to  common 
sellers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  '  Under  that  chapter  juries  were  imwilling  to  convict;  my 
own  experience  was  at  that  time,  and  from  my  own  observation,  derived  from 
personal  conversation  with  jurors,  that  the  difficulty  did  not  mainly  arise  from 


men  on  the  jury  engaged  in  tlie  traffic,  bul^  tkat  it-almoet  inTariably  came 
from  other  parties  who  beliered  that  the  law  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive, 
and  that  under  other  etetntes  of  the  Commonwealth,  juries  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  ilMsti  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

<2-  liy  question  iomi  intonded  to  draw-  teoei  you  any  opinion  which  you 
might  have  arrived  at  in  reference  to  the  ayailabjUty  of  the  present  law,  as 
disclosed  by  its  opevatbns  under  your  eye,  duApg  the  period  of  time  which 
you  refer  to,  down  to  the  present  time,  in  th^  reduction  of  drunkenness  in 
the  city  of  Boston  ? 

A,  I  think  there  is  more  drunkenness,  by  one-third,  than  when.  I  first 
received  my  appointment  as  distiict*attornqy.  I  think  that  the  prosecutions 
for  the  last  two  yearn  under  ^e  Maine  Law,  as  it  is  9(M9etii9es  called,  have 
fafled  to  decrease  the  erime  of  intemperance.  My  own  personal  observation 
and  experience  are  that  for  the  paat  six  months,  the  frequency  and.  persistency 
wkh  which  til*  State  CoaBtabnlary  have  £)llowed  up  the  liquor  dealers,  have 
had  the  eflbct  of  concealing,  in  somedegreC)  the  number  of  places,  but  have 
not  in  the  least  dagvee  lessened  intemperance.  The  effects  of  prosecution 
have  been  to  driTe  certain  parties  from  certain  placea,  and  by  so  doing  they 
have  driTen  the  liqnor  into  more  secret  places ;  and  I  will  illustrate  it  in  this 
way,  which  in  tsy  j«idgem«ni  ia  a  material  fact.  That  within  the  past  four 
months  I  have  been  consulted  here  in  Boston  hy  throe  .different  men,  profes- 
sionally, as  to  whether  or  not  th^  would  have  a  right  to  get  up  oiganizations 
or  social  dubs,  made  up  of  ASty^  or  mora  or  less,  where  each  man  coald  have 
hh  lic[uor.  Last  week,  Hwrsday,  I  was  consulted  by  $ve  different  men  fjx>m 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  out  of  Boston,  as  to  theii 
rights  under  such  an  oiganization ;  and  as  to  whether  they  coold  be  reached 
by  any  process  of  law,  provided  ihsy  oiganij^d  what  they  called  a  social  club 
with  a  constitution  and  by-laws ;  or  whether  they  could  have  a  right  to  drink 
among  themselves. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    What  was  your  counsel  to  those  gentlemen  ? 

A,  My  legal  advice  to  them  was  that  there  was  a  way  which  could  be 
provided  for  evading  the  present  laws  of  the  .Comm<mwealth. 

Q.    How  many  years  were  you  Jbsistant  District-Attorney  ? 

A,    About  six. 

Q.    Were  yoQ  at  that  time  desirous  of  making  the  law  an  efficient  one  ? 

A.    I  did  my  duty  in  the  place,  I  think,  as  a  prosecuting  officer. 

Q.    Did  yon  desire  the  success  of  your  work  ? 

A.  I  never  believed  in  the  law.  Z  believed  it  then  as  now,  founded  in 
hypocrisy  and  deceit.  In  addressing  a  jury,  no  man  ever  knew  from  my 
manner  or  mode  of  argument  what  my  personal  and  private  convictions 
were. 

Q.  Do  you  think  yon  ever  addressed  a  jury  who  did  not  know  from  the 
vaxioas  modes  of  evidence  what  your  opinions  on  the  law  wore,  or  what  your 
wishes  were  as  to  their  verdict  ? 

A.  I  have  not  often  addressed  a  Jury  where  they  knew  any  more  of  my 
views  or  of  my  pemnal  convictions  in  relation  to  the  'law  than  I  now  know 
what  you  are  going  to  preach  about  next  Sunday, 
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Q.  Do  yon  beliere  that  yoa  erer  addresMd  a  jury  were  they  fell  into  the 
mistake  that  joa  was  in  fitvor  of  the  law  itself? 

A .  Every  juryman  whom  I  have  addressed,  knows  that  I  waa  in  the  habit 
of  talking  to  them  pretty  earnestly  and  decidedly  in  fitvor  of  the  vindication 
of  the  law,  and  not  a  word  ever  dropped  firom  my  lips  to  indicate  what  my 
personal  convictions  were  in  reference  to  the  operadoQ  of  the  law  before  any 
juror,  nor  before  any  living  judge. 

Q.    Do  you  think  your  answer  covers  the  ground  of  the  question  ? 

A.    Ido. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  no  way  for  the  judge  or  jury  to  know  your 
opinions  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  at  sometime  the  ftvemaa  of  a  jury  may  have 
known  what  my  convictions  were  in  relation  to  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Do  you  think  that  the  ^stem  of  a  license  law 
has  done  anything  to  suppress  the  evil  of  intemperance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  license lawfiulediaitiopenUiaDsaomuehasthe 
present  one.  I  think  it  was  stringent  enough  in  its  ehaiacter.  I  think  that  a 
license  law  such  as  was  introduced  here  some  years  ago,  and  which  was  drawn 
up  to  some  extent  by  Gen.  Butler,  of  Lowell,  would  have  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing crime,  and  reducing  intemperance  a  little*  My  own  judgment  is  that 
you  never  can  suppress  intemperance  until  God  in  his  infbute  wisdom  hnngB 
the  world  to  a  righteous  eivilizatioD. 

Q.    Can  you  give  me  the  general  features  of  that  bill  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  I  have  been  trying  to  recall  the  details,  but  I  cannot;  but  I 
recollect  that  it  was  full  of  details  and  very  stringent  Thete  were  a  good 
many  provisions  and  limitations,  without  which,  I  should  say,  that  a  license 
law  would  be  inoperative  and  void. 

Q.    Yon  do  not  remember  the  character  of  the  laws  existing  here  twenty- 
five  or  tlur^  yeam  ago  ? 
*A,    I  have  heard  of  them. 

Q.    Do  you  know  that  they  were  very  stringent  ? 

A,  I  have  only  read  of  them.  I  have  been  told  that  they  were  not  so 
stringent  as  the  one  that  I  refer  ta 

Q.  You  think  that  a  license  law,  enf(»oed  by  the  State  Cqastabulaiy, 
could  do  something  ? 

A.    I  think  the  license  system,  under  the  administration  of  the  present 

(  State   Constabulary,  with  such  provisions  and  limitations  as  should  guard 

against  the   disposition  to  cheat  and  defraud,  would  have  tiie  effect  of 

producing  a  better  state  of  things  than  at  present,  and  would  promote 

good  order  in  the  community. 

Q.    Why  cannot  the  police  of  Boston  carry  out  this  law  just  as  well  ? 
A,    They  can,  if  you  do  not  interfere  with  them. 

Q.  So  that  you  think  that  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  would  be 
impeded  in  their  exertions  by  the  exertions  of  about  forty  men  who  make  up 
the  State  Constabulary  ? 

A.  As  long  as  the  State  Constabulary  exists,  I  put  my  argument  upon 
the  ground  that  it  wobld  be  very  difficult  to  abolish  the  office,  and  there^re, 
the  State  Constabulary  would  still  continae  to  interfere  in  some  decree  with 
the  city  police. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Mcteb.)  Dd  70a  remember  the  evidence  that  70a  gave  fire 
or  six  years  ago,  on  that  Yery*  point,  before  a  committee  of  tho  legiilatmre  ? 

A.    Perfectly  well. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  sa^g  that  the  jurymen  revising  to  oonriot  were  gen« 
erally  from  one  to  four  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  but  when  I  had  occasion  to  try  cases  before  a  jqit',  I  never 
found  that  the  influence  against  couTiction  (I  mean  in  the  majority  of  cases) 
came  from  those  engaged  in  the  traffic. 

Q.    You  did  not  so  testify  then,  did  you  ? 

A.    Ithinkldid. 

Q,    la  your  recollection  clear  on  that,  point  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is.  I  redollect  the  occasion  very  well,  and  the  room  I  waa 
in,  and  gentlemen  who  wefe  present 

Q,  How  many  times  have  you  been  before  a  committee  of  the  legislatove 
on  this  subject  ? 

A.    I  think  but  once ;  but  perhaps  twice. 

TKBTDfoinr  OF  Bey.  £.  M.  P.  Weixs. 

Q-    (By  ^fr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Boston,  at  37  Purchase  Street. 

Q.    What  are  your  particular  duties  ? 

A.  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  I  am  employed  also  in 
a  mission  to  the  poor  and  to  the  wicked. 

Q.    Is  there  any  institution  that  you  have  chai^  of? 

A.  The  St  Stephen's  House,  where  we  afford  relief  to  a  great  nmnber  of 
people.  I  cannot  hardly  tell  how  many  in  the  comrse  of  the  year,  but  we  dis- 
tribute several  thousand  dollars  in  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  As  for  instance,  we 
give  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  meals  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  then 
bread  and  flour  and  meal  and  tea  and  cofiee  and  sugar,  etc.,  at  people's 
houses ;  and  in  that  way  we  become  acquainted  with  s(»ne  thousands  of  people* 
'My  own  congregation,  those  whom  I  officiate  for  and  to  on  Sundays,  are 
a  smaller  number,  and  generally  speaking,  they  are  a  pretty  temperate 
people. 

Q,  Do  your  duties  require  you  to  circulate  pretty  freely  among  the  poor 
in  that  part  of  the  city  ? 

A .  That  is  my  chief  business,  and  occupies  more  of  my  time  than  anyifaiiig 
else. 

Q.  What  are  your  observations  in  reference  to  the  temperance  or  intern- 
perance  of  this  class  of  people  ? 

A.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  say  first,  that  I  have  been  always  a  veiy 
strong  friend  of  temperance,  and  I  have  seen  the  necessity  of  absolotdy 
abstaining  fliom  the  use  of  liquors;  and,  if  I  could,  sir,  make  any  sacrifice, 
even  of  life,  if  it  was  my  duty,  I  would  make  it  for  the  sake  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  horrible  traffic  down  among  the  poor,  those  whose  only  luxuries 
(I  mean  among  a  great  many  of  them)  are  rum  and  tobacco.  They  resort  to 
tiiem,  and  it  does  make  very  sad  work  among  them.  You  do  not  realize  it 
Up-town  people  do  not  know  of  the  starving,  and  the  freesing,  and  the 

12 
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quarrels,  and  tiio  beating  of  wires,  aad  tbe  tunung  out<4ooB9  o(  children,  and 
that  wretched  sufferiag  whioh  would  make  almost  any  man  do  anything  to 
stop  it  • 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  .druakeanesB  or  tempei^aQce  at  the  present 
time,  as  compared  with  preTious  times  ? 

A.  Well)  I  can  iemembei;!»  9ur,  erer  aince  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a 
change  took  place  in  our  lawn*  The  sale  of  liquor  haa  been  on  the  increase 
since  then,  both  in  the  number  of  drinking^plaee^  and  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons obtaining  drink. 

Q .  Is  there  any  particular  cause  that  you  attribute  this  to  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  manner  in  which  thejr  get  it  and  keep  it  2 

A.  Oh,  they  can  get  it  well  enough*  Liquor  }a,  kept  in  many  places ; 
sometimes  it  is  in  the  cellar,  and  so|neti«nes  in  the  back-room.  They  know 
where  to  go  for  it,  and  d«go  ibr  it,  aaid  get  it  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up 
a  sign  ."  Rum  at  three  cents  a  glass."  They  know  where  to  get  it,  and  they 
will  get  it  Even  aiter  the  efforts  of  the  State  Constabulai^i  I  am  afraid  they 
have  not  made  any  difference  among  us.  Among  a  more  respectable  class  of 
people,  perhaps  they  may  have  stopped  it  to  some  eztest ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  £u2t  of  people  carrying  in  quantities  into  their 
houses  ? 

A.  Oh,  frequently,  frequently.  And  in  regard  to  the  sale,  if  people  think 
an  officer  ia  coming  about,  they  will  hate  nothing  but  the  healthful  groceries 
which  are  usually  kept,  but  they  have  got  a  bottle  in  their  closets^  which  are 
at  the  next  door,  as  t^ey  usuaUy  live  in  the  same  house ;  and  before  that  bottle 
.  is  out,  Jim  or  Sam  is  sent  to  get  another  bottle  full,  and  thjs  process  is  kept 
up  allr  day  long  in  that  Waf  • 

Q*  It  is  a  £aet«  is  it  aot^  that  the  liquor  is  carried  more  into  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  late? 

A,  Oh,  yes,  sir.  The  trouble  is,  that  they  do  not  give  our  people  good 
grog.  I  i^onld  think  that  if  you  could  destroy  this  base  evil,  it  would  destroy 
one-half  the  evil  connected  with  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  is  poisonous  stuff,  and 
they  can  get  it  so  cheiq> ;  and  they  not  only  get  drunk,  but  that  which  comes 
after  it,  the  delirium  tremens,  is  worse  than  anything  that  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  belore. 

A.  Have  you  noticed,  as  a  fact  connected  with  the  increase  of  intemper- 
ance, that  it  extends  also  to  women  and  chihlren  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  but  there  has  been  more  of  an  increase  among  the 
women  than  among  the  men. 

Q.  But  is  there  not  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  are  intem- 
perate ?    Do  not  the  women  and  children  get  drunk  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  men  do  too.  Sometimes  the  man  is  the  drinker  of 
the  family,  and  sometimes  the  wcnaaa,  and  sometimes  both.  Sometimes  one 
begins  and  then  gets  the  other  into  it ;  and  they  both  go  on  like  husband  and 
wife,  one  body  and  one  bottle. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  if  you  were  engaged  in  your  duties 
at  the  time  of  the  old  license  system,  fifteen  years  ago  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was. 
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Q.  What  has  beea  yoar  obnervadon  Bilico  that  syatem  Trent  out  of  vee,  ay 
to  the  progresi  of  inteinperailoo  in  7Y>iir'di8tnet)  and  the  number  of  placef 
where  liquor  was  to  bo  obtained^  and  the  amdont  djrank  ? 

A.  As  I  hare  just  stated,  it  "Wta  since  that  time,  or  about  that  time,  that 
it  has  been  on  the  increase*  I  do  liot  ta^'that  it  wits  owing  to  the  syBtem  of 
laws,  but  that  was  the  aspect  of  things.  Within  six  months  alter  the  oity 
government  had  refiised  all  licenses,  and  people  n^ere  toM  that  they  could  not 
sell,  yon  could  obeerre  places  springing  up  here  and  there,  perhaps  fire  or  six 
right  along  together. 

Q.  How  b  it  now  as  to  ihe  actual  fact  as  to  the  number  of 'places  in  your 
district,  compared  with  that  of  other  times  ? 

A,  About  four  or  ^^  times  the  number,  as  well  ns  I  can  ju<%e.  They 
sell,  but  they  do  not  sell  so  large  a  quantity.  What  ten  would  do  besfove,  is 
divided  between  seventy  or  a  hundred  now,  and  they  ^11  on  a  smaller 
scale ;  they  sell  now  by  the  glass. 

Q.    Has  there  been  any  diminution  in  the  nmount  sold  generally  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  should  think  not  I  eaonot  see  how  so 
inany  should  get  drunk  bo  mudi,  unless  it  is  more  poisobous* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  You  have  kept  minutes  by  which  you  cm  ihna  an 
estimate  as  to  this  ? 

A.    No,  I  have  not ;  it  is  firom  my  observation. 

Q.  Supposing  you  were  to  testify  to  the  matter  of  fact  .on  .that  poiatt  6ii|V 
poee  this  were  a  court  of  justice.  Should  you  feel  at  libeHiy.  to  say  that  the 
number  of  places  is  greater  ? 

A.  Whf,  I  would,  if  I  hate  got  any  sense  of  observation  about  it;  t 
bdieve  it  most  fully.  I  cannot  state  that  such  a  man's  name  Is  John  Jones, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  because  he  has  told  me  so.       '  • 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  in  your  testimony  so  far,  yoahave  that  evi- 
dence? 

A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  come  to  me  to  make  confessions  of  that  kind,  I 
wajrrantyou. 

Q,    But  you  think  ihBt  the  sale  has  increased  ? 

A.    I  never  made  any  particular  calculations  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.    How  does  the  population  of  Boston  compere  with  what  it  was  ? 

it.  Tou  can  tell  that  better  than  I  ean-  In  my  own  locality,  I  should 
think  the  population  was  about  the  same  at  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of 
as  it  is  now.  Oommeree  is  drivhag  out  seme  of  the  population  and  building 
up  storehouses ;  but  that  class  of  the  popc^tion  I  should  think  would  be  abovt 
the  same.  I  do  not  think  it  has  increased,  because  commerce  has  crowded 
out  a  good  deal  of  Itie  population. 

Q.  You  speak  of  having  procured  men  to  abstain  firom  liquors.  Do  you 
mean  giving  them  pledges  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  most  solemn  pledges. 

Q.    You  are  yourself  a  pledged  abstainer  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  I  have  offered  frequently  to  other  people,  to  pledge 
myself  to  abstain,  if  they  woidd  abstain ;  but  they  said  that  they  w^uld 
pledge  themselves  without  my  doing  so ;  and  I  have  never  found  it  necessary 
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to  do  80  yet  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  sense  and  resolation  etLoogli 
to  abstain^  and  in  His  kindness  has  kept  me  along  in  it  thns  far. 

Q.    You  say  yon  have  never  found  it  necessary  ?    You  mean  what  ? 

A.  I  think  that  when  a  person  gets  in  the  way  of  drinking,  his  best  way 
is  to  cut  off  entirely.    I  have  never  found  it  necessary. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  a  man's  personal  influence 
to  lead  a  man  to  abstain  totally,  is  as  good  as  if  he  himself  were  an  abstainer  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is,  sir,  really;  but  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  people  whom  I  have  pledged  know  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing. I  do  not  have  it  upon  my  table.  I  have  had  it  ordered  by  physicians 
two  or  three  times ;  and  the  order  has  been  made  peremptory  by  some  of  our 
best  physicians ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  what  would  be  called  a  drinking 
man  at  all;  if  so  I  cannot  help  it 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  execution  of  Ihe  existing  prohibitory  law  would 
be  an  evil  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  you  speak? 

A.    I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.    You  do  not  see  any  evil  effect  from  the  execution  of  it  ? 

A,  It  would  not  be  immediate;  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  as  a 
precedent. 

Q.    Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  State  Constabulary  ? 

A.  I  have  not  read  it  with  exactness.  I  presume  they  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  I  understand  you  to  be  in  this  state  of  mind: 
you  see  the  evils  of  intemperance  to  be  very  great,  and  you  do  not  see  ihem 
diminished,  or  at  least  you  do  not  see  them  removed  under  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  therefore  you  hope  the  state  of  things  can  be  improved  under 
some  kind  of  a  license  law? 

A.    I  do,  ar. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  as  to  suppresnng  the  sale  by  any  license  law,  suppoong 
that  a  hundred  men  were  licensed  in  this  city  ? 

A.  I  will  answer  your  question  as  the  Yankee  does,  by  asking  another.  I 
would  ask  yon  if  you  do  not  see  that  if  ^y  or  a  hundred  (or  as  many  as  the 
legislature  should  think  best)  were  licensed  to  sell  good  spirits,  and  they 
were  rigidly  bound  and  compelled,  by  constant  weekly  investigation,  to  sell 
nothing  but  pure  spirits,  it  would  be  a  great  privilege,  pecuniarily,  to  them? 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  would  do  any  good  or  not;  but  would  they  not  be  so 
much  of  a  powerful  police  ?  Would  it  not  be  for  their  interest  to  see  that 
others  did  not  sell,  who  were  not  Ueensed  ?    I  answer  the  question  in  that  way. 

Q,    But,  supposing  that  they  are,  how  are  they  going  to  enforce  the  law  ? 

A,  They  have  the  police  of  the  city,  and  the  State  Constabulary,  and  if 
they  are  not  numerous  enough,  they  can  have  more  appcHnted. 

Q.  You  say  that  some  fifteen  years  ago,  under  the  license  law,  there  were 
not  so  many  sales  as  at  present,  imder  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A .    Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.    What  date  should  you  give  to  that  time  when  they  were  so  few? 

A.  ISomewhere  about  fifteen  years  ago ;  I  cannot  ^ve  the  precise  date.  I 
remember  of  having  been  inquired  of,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  le;g^ 
lature  at  the  time  this  matter  came  up  before  it,  before  a  vote  was  taken,  as 
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to  what  my  advice  woald  l)e ;  and  it  iras  the  only  time  wo  ever  differed  on  m 
matter  of  that  kind,  and  on  this  we  did  differ  pointedly. 

<2>  Shall  you  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  there  haye  b^en  no  licenses 
in  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  nine  months,  for  twenty-fiye  years  ? 

A,    Yon  know  better  on  that  subject  than  I  do ;  I  should  be  surpiised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Suppose  that  there  should  be  a  license  system  in 
which  the  supervision  that  you  have  referred  to  should  take  effect,  vcould 
there  be  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  go  to  these  low  and 
furtiye  places,  if  they  could  get  the  liquor  at  the  open  places  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be,  finr  the  reason  that 'they  could  get  it  for  a 
third  or  a  half  of  the  price  ^  but  if  the  license  law  were  established  they  could 
not  get  it  in  these  places  so  much. 

Q.    Would  it  be  ferreted  out  of  these  places?  . 

A.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it  at  all  I  should  think  it  could  be 
rooted  out  almost  wholly.  They  would  get  it,  I  suppose,  somewhat,  but  .they 
would  be  then  obliged  to  get  something,  if  they  got  any,  that  would  be  better. 

Q*  Bo  you  reipember  of  any  case  under  the  license,  system,  where  the 
unlicensed  were  suppressed  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 

TjBSTiuoxT  OF  Bby.  J.  A.  Bqixes,  D.  D. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  your  position, 
and  in  what  your  ministry  consists  ? 

^.  I  am  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  whidi  is  a  parish  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  this  city,  on  Bowdoin  Street.  My  parish  is  a 
firee  church,  and  we  have,  consequenUy,  a  large  number  of  persons  connected 
with  us,  perhaps  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand,  who  look  to  us  for 
whatever  ministrations  they  require. 

Q.  What  opportunity  does  this  ministration  afford  you  to  observe  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  ? 

A.  We  are  thrt>wn  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  poorer  classes ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  the  very  poorest,  or  the  same  class  c^  persons  witii  whom 
Dr.  Wells  is  accustomed  to  minister.  My  parish  being  a»free  parish,  both 
rich  and  poor  attend,  and  yet  not  a  great  many  who  may  be  called  very  poor. 

Q.  I  would  inquire,  from  your  observation  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
in  connection  with  your  position,  as  to  the  advance  or  retrograde  of  intem- 
perance and  drunkenness  ? 

il.  As  far  back  as  1834  or  '85, 1  was  very  much  interested  in  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  delivered  a  good  many  temperance  lectures  upon  what  was 
then  the  temperance  platform;  and  tiien  when  the  subject  came  to  interest  • 
the  minds  of  politicians,  and  the  matter  became  a  subject  of  law  and  compul- 
sion, from  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  intemperance 
has  very  much  increased ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  the  public  mind  is 
demoralized  upon  the  whole  subject.  I  think  it  has,  for  instance,  demoralized 
the  public  mind,  by  giving  a  false  standard  of  morality;  and  I  doubt  if  there 
can  be  any  greater  injury  to  ^;ood  morals  than  the  setting  up  of  false  standards 
of  morality. 

Q.    Will  you  explain  a  little  at  that  pomt  ? 


*  A.  I  m^aii,  for  ifiMace,  thiat  the  use  dT  ardent  tpiniB,  as  a  beverage,  it 
not  always  a  sin  per  ^e,  not  b  tbe  mSBng  ef  it  alwagrs  a  aa;  and  when  yoo 
^j  they  are,  you  violate  the  tmA,  &or  does  the  pnV&Q  eonseienee  respond  to 
any  such  inteipret«fcioB  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  I  ha^e  laaMoted 
that  the  temperance  question  has  been  taken  oat  of  tiie  pow«r  of  the  church 
and  of  the  gospel,  and  made  a  subject  of  pditics  and  of  prohibitjory  laws. 

Q.  WiU  yon  state  whether,  in  yoitt'interceiaee  with  men,  that  fake  fl^stem 
has  had  any  effect  in  prevenldng  the  thinking,  qpae^  portioii  of  the  eommnnity 
from  joining  in  this  movement  ? 

A*  It  has  prevented  many  from  aotnal  senie  of  dtrty.  A  man  eould  not 
go  into  that  without  violating  his  sense  of  duly. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  influence  in  withdrawing  frism  strong  and  from 
actual  co-operadon,  many  .among  the  respectable,  refigiooB  poition  of  the 
commonity  with  whom  you  have  asspetated  ? 

A,    I  have  not  any  doabt  of  it. 

Q.    How  does  the  co-operation  of  that  portion  of  communily  compare  with 
'    whatitwa8fiom.ia25tol885? 

A.  Well,  my  memory  would  not  go  back  so  far  as  1895  in  respect  to  this 
subject 

Q.    How  was  it  from  1880  to  1850? 

A,  In  1834  or  1685  I  remember  very  well ;'  t^^id  I  think  the  diinking  hab- 
its were  not  only  much  affected  but  entirely  controlled :  a^d  the  same  drink- 
ing habits  have  now  returned.    I  speak  of  people  having  liquor  on  their  tables* 

Q.  .  Was  it  or  not  a  iact,  siri  in  the  period  to  which  you  allude  (1834  or 
1835,)  down  to  1845,  that  the  deigy  of  aU  denominations  took  an  active  part 
in  the  cause  of  tempexwkoe^ 

A.    I  think  they  did. 

Q.    How  is  it  now?    Do  they  take  the  same  part  now  that  they  did  then  ? 

A.    I  do  not  believe  they  doy  sir. 

Q.    What  is  the  reason  ?  •  . 

A.  I  think  they  cauiot  conscientiously  enter  into  t)ie  4£mperanee  move- 
meut»  aa  it  la  earned  on  now,  because  if  they  do  they  must  become  politicians. 

Q.  Is  not  the.moral  opinion  of  the  community  greatly  weakened  in.  the 
way  of  standing  behind  the  enforcemOit  of  any  law  ?  Js  there  the  same 
public  sentiment  now.na  there  was  then  ? 

Q.    Noj  sir;  not  in  regard  to  any  law. 
(      Q.    Was  this  change  owing  to  the  better  part  of  community  or  to  the 
liquoreellers  ? 

A,    I  think  it  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Mquoi>sellers. 

Q.  Can  you  form  an  opinion  how  great  that  change  was,  from  1835  to 
1845,  in  withholding  any  active  aid  in  the  cause  of  temperance  ? 

A*  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  same  kind  of  influence 
existing  now  with  that  class  of  clergy  which  formerly  existed  upon  that 
sulgect. 

Q;    Is  this  difl*erence  confined  to  any  particular  denomination  ? 

A^    Ldo  not  think  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  flnom  your  acquaintance  vrith 
the  denominations  out  of  Boston  and  with  the  clergymen  out  of  Boston  ? 
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A.  I  am  not  mach  acquainted  with  ik»  idAttMhi  dBnomiou^ooa^  TVIth 
my  own  I  think  there  is  not  the  same  intereet  f«H  on  thd  subject  that  there 
was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  / 

Q.  Supposing  that  there  wef^  a  proper  fi^onse  tew,  hiy  which  the  sale 
should  be  regulated  and  contn^ed,  and  -the  present  law  left  in  force  to  break 
up  unlicensed  places,  wouM  ther^  come  tb  the  eanse  of  temperance,  hi  your 
judgment,  a  moral  support  and  aid  from  the  rdigious  poztiDa  of  the  conmm- 
nity  to  which  yott  allude  t 

A.    I  think  there  wotdd. 

Q.  I  understand  your  bpinios  ix>  be  that  wme  law  of  tins  kbd  would  be 
better  than  the  present  prohibsftiry  hiw  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  ia  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  ]k&.  Mnncia.)  Is  lihe  general  tenor  <£  your  answers  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  or  of  moderate  usfe  ?  •' 

A.  It  is  not  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  as  a  necessity  fer 
any  individual. 

Q.    Nor  as  a  duty? 

A-    Nor  as  a  duty. 

Q.  Do  you  recogniise  no  duty  to  abstain  from  liquors  ae  a  bererage,  with 
referebce  to  the  genera!  pubSo  welfare,  unleis  Ibe  drisMng  of  a  glass  is  a  sin 
per  set  •        •      -. 

A.  My  own  opinion  tn  reference  to  that  matter  j%  that  the  motiTO  of 
doing  good  to  our  fellow-men,  and  of  saving  #odS)  hi  eonsequenoe  e£  What  faaa 
been  done  for  us,  is  a  thousiond  times  tnore  efflbcleial  than  any  prohibitory,  law 
tan  possibly  be.         • 

Q.  Do  you  take  the  ground  that  the  indiTidual  physical  good  of  a  man  in' 
health  requires  alcohoHc  beverages  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  With  that. 

Q.    Do  yon  mean  that  you  reject  that  doetKne  7         ' 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it.  That  is  a  subject 
that  physicians  could  testify  to  better  than  I  could. 

Q.  You  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  utiffiQrof  alooholiobaveiagea  to  a  man 
in  health? 

A.    No,  ar. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  an  indescribable  amount  of  misery  as  growing  hotk 
the  use  of  intoxicating  fiquon  ? 

A.  I  do  not;  that  is,  if  I  understand  ytntr  question.  If  you  put  in  this  way  { 
do  you  recognize  a  great. amount  of  misery  as*  growing  from  the  intemperate 
and  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  ? — ^I  should  say  yes. 

Q.    Th^n  since  you  do  admit  an  indescribable  amount  of  misery  as  arising   • 
from  the  intemperate  use  of  liquon,  and  since  you  are  not  prepared  to  affirm 
the  utility  of  their  use  as  a  beverage,  why  do  you  plead  here  for  a  license 
law  as  against  prohibition  ? 

A.  Because  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for  the  end  to  be  aoeom* 
plished.  I  mean  to  say  that  your  prohibition  only  increases  the  evil ;  it  l(Sads 
to  more  drinking,  and  demoralizes  the  community  on  the  question  of  drunk* 
^ess  as  a  sin.  Drunkenness  is'  not  the  worst  of  all  Crimes  nor  the  fountain  of 
bU  sins.  I  doubt  if  it  i&  as  demoralizing  as  the  selling  of  bad.  books  or  the 
preaching  of  bad  sermons. 
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(2.  Now  might  it  not  be  thftt  ibe  diflsenunatiiig  of  bad  literature,  or  indeed 
the  preaching  of  bad  sermons,  would  have  the  same  effect  ? 

A.  A  sermon  that  denies  ihe  accoontability  of  man  and  a  fatore  judg- 
ment, is  a  very  bad  sermon,  and  saps  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 

Q,    Will  70a  explain  the  platfbnn  of  the  time  you  speak  of. 

A.    I  suppose  it  was  a  platform  by  which  iadividuab  made  a  pledge  or 
promise  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  sprits  as  a  beverage. 
•    Q.    It  permitted  the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors,  did  it  not  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  same  time  the  enforcement  of  the  pledge  was 
.  based  upon  moral  and  religious  consideratiops. 

Q.  Have  you  or  your  brethren  ever  been,  engaged  in  any  other  temperance 
movement  than  that  ? 

A»  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  speak  of  my  brethren.  I  can  speak  for  myself  in 
reference  to  that  matter.  *  I  have  never  advocated  it  upon. any  other  ground 
than  that  of  abstinence. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  engaged  with  the  temperance  movement  as  that 
cause  has  been  defined  and  generally  understood  for  the  last  thirty  years  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  your  people  were  heartily  engaged  then  in  the 
temperance  movement.  Po  you  recollect  a  period  at  any  time  whe|i  the 
leading  families  of  your  church  did  not  have  liquors  on  their  sideboard? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  the  leading  families  had  it  on  their  tables 
then.    I  am  sure  they  do  not  now. 

Q.  Do'  yoa  remember  any  period  thirty-five  years  ago,  or  at  any  other 
time,  when  the  leading  families  of  your  communion  did  not  use  liquors  and 
have  them  in  their  sideboard  ? 

■A.  I  should  say  that  my  own  impression  is,  that  the  cause  of  temperance 
was  very  much  thrown  back  by  the  extreme  measures  taken  by  temperance 
men  at  that  time.  When  the  temperance  reformation  commenced,  undoubt- 
edly the  drinking  habits  of  the  community  were  very  imiversal,  and  liquor 
was  more  or  less  upon  the  sideboards  everywhere. 

<2*  And  that  was  the  case  .among  the  leading  fsunilies  of  your  communion 
thirty  years  ago  ? 

A,  I  can  hardly  say  that.  But  as  early  as  1835  there  had  been  a  vast 
change  produced. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  more  liquor  drank  among  the  leading 
fiunilies  of  your  communion  than  there  was  thirty  years  ago  ? 

A.    Yes,  or ;  I  think  it  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  give  as  a  reason  against  the  law,  that  when  it 
came  into  politics,  which  is,  I  suppose,  when  they  began  to  get  it  into  the 
legisLature,  the  interests  of  the  clergy  subsided.  Do  you  remember  any  time 
when  it  was  not  known  in  the  elections  what  sort  of  a  law  was  favored,  and 
when  people  were  not  (elected  on  the  question  as  to  whether  they  were  right 
on  this  subject  ? 

A.  I  have  really  very  little  recollection  about  that  subject,  being  very 
little  of  a  politician  myself. 

Q.  In  the  early  portions  of  the  temperance  movement,  you  state  that  the 
miniften  of  the  various  denominations  aidejd  largely  in  the  advancement  of 
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the  cause,  but  that  there  has  been  a  demoraiiEatioii  aiiice  the  enactment  of 
theprbhibitorfl&w? 

A.    I  think  that  is  00.  • 

><{.  Aze  yon  awaze  of  the  position  held  bj  the  Methodist  ckigy  npon  this 
subject? 

An    No,  sir. 

Q.    Bo  jou  know  Whether  they  are  for  or  against  the  prohibitory  lair  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.    How  do  you  state,  then,  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  ? 

Ai  I  speisdc  merely  of  x^y  impression.  I  occasionaQy  meet  clei^i^rmen  of 
the  other  denominations^  and  I  scarcely  eVer  meet  any  among  them'  who  do 
not  jtecanonally  drink  a  glass  of  wine;  and  I  do  not  think. they  are  gener- 
ally in  favor  of  an  extreme  prohibitory  law. 

'  Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  that  yon  do  nOt  desire  to  see  the  sale  of  liquor 
suppressed  ? 

A^  I  did  not  say  that  That  is  a  matter  for  the  legiskture  to  determine* 
I  would  not  have  it  suppressed  by  an  improper  law,  because  the  effect  of 
such  a  law  would  be  a  great  deal  more  of  an  injury  than  tiie  sale. 

d.    How?  '    • 

A.    By  the  demoralization  of  mankind. 

(2*  Yon  think  the  operation  of  the  present  law  would  be  to  demoralize 
mankind? 

A.  (Ihe  (piestion  is,  whether  I  believe  that  the  Boccessfol  execution  of  the 
present  prohibitory  law  to  suppress  dmnkenneai  would  still  demoralize  the 
commimity  in  its  operatioii.  It  is  a  question  involving  a  just  discrimination. 
As  I  said  befbre,  if  yon  were  to  ask  the  question  in  reference  to  any  other 
impossible  thmg,  it  would  be  precisely  the  same.  You  ask  me  if  the  success- 
All  execution  of  the  prohifattoxy  liquor  law  suppressing  drunkenness  would 
demoralize  the  comnnmiiy.  In  the  first  place,  I  take  the  ground  that  it  can- 
not be  successfully  executedf  and^  therefore,  I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

Q.    Then,  do  you  Im^w,  through  the  licdiuBe  law,  to  suppress  drunkenness  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do ;  I  cannot  suppose  it.  I  believe  that  the  law  of 
the  gospel  and  loye  of  the  gospel  will  do  a  thousand  times  more  than  all  the 
laws  of  the  State  that  can  be  fincmed. 

Q.  You  do  not  rely  upon  the  law,  then,  to  aid  temperance  or  suppress 
intemperance?  • 

A,  As  one  instrument  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  ought  to  be  a  license 
law  regulating  the  sale,  and  so  far  I  should  depend  upon  the  law ;  but  when 
yon  depend  upon  the  law  for  the  cure  of  this  evil  entirely,  and  fbr  the  suj^ 
presdon  of  drui^enness,  I  think  it  is  imposmble. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  admit  the  exigency  of  any  law,  whether  of 
the  prohibitory  law  in  its  present  fi>nn,  or  of  the  license  law,  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  suppression  of  intemperance  ? 

A,    I  certainly  do. 

Q.    But  yon  would  prefer  the  license  s^rstem  ? 

if.    i  th^k  it  would  be  something  better  suited  to  the  end  desired. 

Q.   Why? 

A.    Because  it  is  based  on  the  good  sense  of  the  community.  ^ 

18 
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TcMacoiHT  ov  fisv.  ^mx  Fowbb. 

Q.  (By  Mir.  Andrew.)  Be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  CnumiUDa  idkal 
b  your  profession  and  where  ft  is  pursued  ? 

if.  lam  aCathoIwpneM,  apastopof  iickui^kxB  WcnQSter;p<iftarako 
of  another  church  in  Milibury,  and  of  another  in  Grafton. 

Q.    Alone,  or  with  assistance  ? 

A.    With  one  assistant — mj  brother. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Worcester  ? 

A.    Ten  yescrs; 

Q.    In  the  pursuit  o£  your  minisfey,  have  you  had  any  oppcctuaity  t* 
an  opinion  concerning  the  effect  of  the  existing  legieUukioii  of  J 
upon  the  temperance  or  intemperance  of  the  people  ?    S  ao,  pieaoe  ta  alato 
what  that  opinion  is  ? 

A.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  lib  ferm  an  opiniim  on  tei  rafcye^t,  «id 
have,  at  present,  an  absolute  opinion.  That  is,  I  can  state  the  presea*  tell 
and  their  circumstances  and  bearings ;  bat  I  could  aearcely  tdl  of  them,  in 
comparison  with  the  effects  under  the  le^stMion  of  tfrcnty  or  tiiir^»  or  ovaa 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  population  of  the  churches  which  com^wiAm 
your  cure  ? 

A»  Our  churches  are  no<>  divided  geograpbiicafiy.  Thero  a«e  aomethiag 
like  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  souls  in  Worcester.  I  have  a  psiisk  oC 
probably  two  thousand  in  Millbtury,  and  in  Grafton  soma  twdifo  htadred. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  to  the  Committee  those  pobitiTO  ihct%  aafiw  m 
you  possess  them,  and  your  e^nions  as  you  have  fomed  thomr? 

A.  I  wiH  begin  by  admitting  that  dnxnkenBesa  i»  m  great  eviL  Ako^  aft 
the  same  time,  that  I  think  it  is-  on  the  increase^  alao^  tiia*  one  of  the  TOMiMr 
why  it  is  on  the  increase  i8  from  the  fact  that  Cqnar  ia  obtained  ia  phMoa  aad 
in  a  manner  that  would  rather  gradfy  a  man's,  feeling  iat  breaking  the  lanK 
I  have  seen  times  and  places,  I  think,  whenlawa  weio  bnd:en  ftr  the  aak»  of 
breaking  Ihem,  to  show  a  man's  independence.  I  shonld  sbo  b^^by  stacii^ 
that  I  am  a  temperance  man.  As  a  priest,  I  am  oUiged  to  preach  ten|)eraBce 
doctrines,  and  always  havedone  so.  I  have  also  delivered temperaace  addvasMi 
before  societies.  But  I  make  a  wide  distinction  between  temperaoee  and  total 
abstinence.  I  wish  that  distinetion  to  be  borne  in  mind  deoidedly.  I  shovid, 
by  no  means,  wish  to  be  considered  as  testifying  for  th^rum  side  of  tho  ^aasf- 
tion.  i  use  that  expression,  because  it  gives  the  idea  I  wish  to  convey  in  one 
word.  I  say  diat  'm  my  opinion — and  I  am  but  a  young  man  and  hava  noi 
Ittd  much  experience^this  drawing  a  right  line  between  temperance,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  total  abstinence,  haa  been  the  canso  of  tioowing  out  a 
great  inany  friends  from  the  temperance  cause.  I  do  not  think  thaC  msEB  a 
temperance  man  who  totally  abstains  froai  ike  use  of  lienor.  I  think  ba 
sliould  be  called  a  total  abstinence  man.  I  thii^  a.  man  has  a-  right  to  jud^ 
for  himself.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  say  that,  though  I  drink  liqnar,  I 
Kill  call  myself  a  temperance  man,*  if  I  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  modara- 
tion.  I  think  the  community  feel  that  a  law  wlneh  teBs  n  man  that  he  aihall 
not  sell,  is  an  unjust  attempt  to  control  him.  I  call  it  despotism.  If  I  waoee  a 
legislator,  I  should  throw  my  vote  ajj^inst  such,  a  law  as  the  present  on%  oo 


ibt  grotind  that  I  \aA  ifo  i%lit,  iitf  ft  legislator,  tcy  in^Oftl^  a  kw  ofkift  il  man  or 
a  emuanCtf  that  ivoold  ^tke  avay  oertun  i^gkto  Wlnck  liioiiki  ilot  be  taken 
awaj/  As  a  citizen  or  an  individual,  I  have  a  right  to  ie&  op  Mak,  IniiCed 
ty  the  bomnfe  of  moderation.  I  haye  no  fight  to  0ell  o^  drhik  bejrdnd  4he 
bounds  of  moderalaon.  Uj^  to  that  point,  I  think  no  o&o  cHu  mt^xkne  widi 
my  rights,  without  playing  l9ie  part  of  ai  despot-     • 

Q.  What  have  yon  observed  to  be  tiie  moral  etifeet  of  this  leg^ilalion  n^n* 
the  people  of  your  charge  ?  And  I  wUl  take  ti^e  great  body  of  people  in 
hiimble  life  and  of  the  least  education,  and  ^herefbre  those  most  Kkely  to  be 
misled'? 

A.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  not  oblige  me  to  tfaroi^  out  those  who  are 
ttbt  of  my  ehaige  ? 

Q,    It  covers  those  who  are  not  of  your  flock  as  ifell  tfthem^  does  it  not  J 

A .  My  opinion  of  this  legislation  is  that,  it  being  an  inftingement  upoil  a 
man's  right  and  fiberty,  men  wiH  openly  riofaite  the  tew  almost  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  of  doing  sa  When  Aej  are  told  they  cannot  4Atk  when  they 
are  dry,  they  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  drink  or  liot^  if  they  see  fit 
Therefbre,  when  the  law  undertakes  to  say  they  shall  not  c^rmk,  th^y  say  they 
will  drink;  Moreover,  the  legislatton  now  not  allowing  ev^  respectable 
places  to  keep  liquors,  the  consequence  is  that  liquors  are  obtained  in  private, 
of  that  quality  and  in  that  manner  that  very  sad  consequences  do  and  must 
flow  therefrom.  I  have  known  cases  where  men  have  gbne  into  certain 
places  where  liquor  was*  sold,  with  a  waQet,  and,  depositing  an  amount  there, 
they  saidy— f  wnh  to  dKnk  iJmt  much.  The  person  would  be  kept  thei^' 
through  drunkenness  and- sobriety,  sobrietf  and  dnmkenness,  mottil  the  money 
was  expended.  They  would  not  go  out  of  the  *place,  because  they  would  be 
tfrrested.  And  it  is  oftentimes  the  case  (and  I  think  ^tds-  is  something  which 
fi^eqnently  happens)  that  a  man  win  take  a  drink,  when  he  goes  into  a  pliMM 
where  the  sale  is  not  licensed,  and  he  will  tAe  not  only  one  drink,  but  he 
takes  a  second  and  third  drink,  thinking  that  he  may  not  get  another  glass  so 
easy  elsewhere.  The  oonsequence  is  that  Hie  man  may  finirii  off  and  be 
drfliik  on  the  spot,  whereas  he  might  have,  left  a  licensed  pkce  without  being 
drunk.  This  I  merely  give  as  a  thought  or  opinion.  I  should  say,  also,  that 
in  my  experience  abroad — and  I  was  three  years  in  France,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wine  country,  where  wine,  I  may  almost  say,  was  as  abundant  as  water,  and 
where  I  have  even  knowh  masons  to  mix  their  mortar  with  it— I  never  saw  a 
man  drunk.  A  bottle  only  cost  three  pennies,  and  everybody  drank  it  I 
have  found  that  where  wine  was  dmnk  hard  liquors  are  not  much  drunk ;  it  is 
wine  exclusively.  I  also  think  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  say)  that  if  th{s 
country  were  a  vine-growing  country  it  would  be  a  more  temperate  country. 
These  are  facts  in  my  experience  of  which  I  speak  emphalacally.  I  have 
never  seen  the  tasta  for  distiHed  spirits  exist  tc^tlier  ^th  a  taste  for  wines. 
I  did  not  know  a  gallon  or  half  a  gallon  of  hard  liquors  to  be  drank  ^uring 
my  visit  in  France  during  those  three  years. 

Q.    (By  Hr.  SrooiTEK.)    Yon  spoke  of  your  numerous  flock,    b  there 
much  intempemnce  among  them  ? 
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•  A.  The  term  temperate  is  »  difficult  one  to  'define.  The  mi^oritf  of  my 
parish  are  Canadianf  or  French.  The  Worcestor  Pariah. is  laxfelj  Irish^ 
or  of  their  deBoendants. 

Q.    You  gite  80  a  reason  for  Of^poeiikg  the  present  law  that  when  a  mania 
^bidden  to  do  &  thing  he  will  do  it  the  more  for  thaffc  reason  ? 
A,    If  there  were  no  law  there  would  be  no  sin. 
Q.    Then  it  was  a  mistaloe  in  uttering  the  ten  commandment?? 
A»    N0|  sir ;'  it  was  the  violataon  of  tha|k  law  that  produced  it. 

•  ^  Would  you  dispense  with  all  law  because  when  men  are  forbidden  to 
do  a  thing  therefore  thej  do  it  ?  •  . 

A.    "Soj  sir;  but  I  would  take  care  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  jthe  offence. 
I  would  not  forbid  a  man  to  do  that  which  I  knew  he  had  an  inherent  right  to 
d(H    That  I  believe  to  be  the  &ct  with  req>ect  to  the  prohibitory  law. 
.  Q.    You  believe  we  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  law  ? 

A»  I  believe  you  have  no  right  to  make  such  laws  with  the  intention  which 
you  have*  I  beUeve  that  you  have  no  right  to  teU  me  whether  or  not  I  shall 
drink  tea  or  coffee  or  wine,  or  to  tell  me  that  I  shall  <iot  sell  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
final  arbiter  on  this  subject  ?  And  do  you  not  know  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  .Uniljed  States  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  have  said 
that  we  have  a  right  to  make  such  a  law  ? 

A*  Very  good,  sir;  while  the  law  exists;  buti  say  that  we  are  laboring 
to  change  that  law.  You  have  no  right  to  make  that  law.  In  courts  of 
legislation  a  bare  majority  makes  a  law.    That  does  not  make  it  a  right  law. 

Q»  Who  is  to  decide  what  sort  of  laws  we  have  a  right  to  make  unless  it 
is  the  courts  ?     .  . 

A»  The  courts  and  conscience.  The  simple  law  does  not  carry  always 
with  it  right  It  carries  with  it  a  legal  right ;  but  not  a  moral  right.  I  allow 
you  that  the  legislature  may  have  a  leg^  rig^t,  but  not  a  moral  rilght. 

Q,    (ByMr.  MmEB.)    Do  you  ask  for  a  license  law  ? 

A,  Before  that  series  of  questions  begins,  I  will  say  that  I  would  not  un- 
dertake to  say  just  what  kind  of  a  law  I  wodd  have.  If  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  simple  yes  in  answer  to  that  question,  I  would  say  yes. 

(2*    A  license  prohibits  a  gxe^t  m^ority  ? 

A>    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  moral  right  to  prohibit  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir ;  therefore  I  say  you  have  a  right  to  regulate,  and  to  make  a 
proper  sale. 

Q.    Then  you  would  license  ? 

A.    1  would  license. 

Q,    And  you  would  claim  that  every  good  man  has  a  right  to  be  licensed  ? 

A.    So  far  as  the  necessitieB  of  the  case  require. 

Q,    But  the  inherent  right  of  sale  was  the  point  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  every  good  man  has  a  right  U>  sell  it.  I  understand  the 
word  goodness  in  the  sense  that  he  sells  it  according  to  law. 

Q,  The  point  is  as  to  the  inherent  right  of  preventing  him  fix)m  selling, 
if  you  permit  somebody  else  ?    Why  do  you  object  to  the  existing  laws  ? 
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A.  Becftose  the  cxitliog  faiw  takes  avaj  hu  right  entniol/.  We  are  all 
pat  tfpoQ  thopsanie  groimd. 

Q.    Then  your  license  law  faOa  from  the  same  principle  ? 

A.  No,  mr.  There  is  in  erery  community  an  inherent  right  to  sel  whis- 
key, wine,  alo,  mm,  gin,  beef^  bnttcr,  or  sugar,  and  those  not  onlj  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  bnt  for  all  purposes.  And  when  you  say  that  only  one  man 
in  fifty,  or  two  in  a  hundred  shall  sell,  you  are  goremed  by  the  necesuties  of 
thecase,  in  order  that  you  may^  supply  a  reasonable  demand.  You  may  take 
away  the  right  fiom  every  fbrty^ne,  or  every  ninefy'^igiyt,  not  beoause  you 
take  away  any  right  from  them,  but  because  they  do  not  escereise  the  right  in 
a  proper  manner.  By  putting  in  the  hands  of  proper  persons,  you  hold  them 
responsible  for  ereiy  drinking  person  in  the  plaee. 

Q.  While  in  France,  were  yon  in  the  habit  of  being  among  die  people,  or 
were  you  in  school  or  college  ? 

Al  I  spent  an  my  locations  (three  or  four  monihs  in  ea<A  yoc^O  vaong 
the  people. 

•Q.  Do  you  testily  that  according  to  your  obsemttion  no  strong  drinks 
were  used  there  ?  •  * 

'  A.  Tes,  nr;  I  did  not  see  morethan  three  or  four  penons  intoxicated.  I 
recollect  once,  at  camiTal  time,  I  did  see  a  number  of  persons  in  a  cart  who 
were  shouting  pretty  loudly,  and  seemed  to  be  intoxicated';  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  were  really  under  the  influence  of  liquov.  * 

Q.    Did  youp  rambles  extend  beyond  the  waUs  of  Paris  ? 

A'    O^,  yes,  sir;  and  I  also  visited  the  south  of  France. 

Q.    Is  it  not  well  understood  that  brandy  is  extensively  used  in  France  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  deny  the  assertion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooxeb.)  Did  you  never  go  outside  the  wall  of  Paris  when 
you  would  be  likely  to  see  a  pretty  free  use  of  spirits  ?  And  do  you  not  know 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  Ae  pec^le  of  Paris,  to  go  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  on  Sunday  and  drink  liquor  there,  because  they  can  buy  it  there 
much  cheaper  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  and,  besides  that,  I  would  never  allow  that  Paris  is  a  sample 
of  France.  I  should  take  Lyons,  or  some  other  of  the  large  cities  of  France. 
Paris  is  a  representative  of  all  nations.  Paris'  is  a  cosmopolitan  city.  Paris 
may  be  caUed  the  hotel  of  France 

TESTiuomr  of  Bey.  Thomas  Sheahak. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andkew.)    Are  you  a  deigyman  of  the  Catholic  Church? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    You  pursue  your  vocation  in  Taunton  ? 

A,    Yes. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  there  ? 

A,    Only  two  years. 

Q.    How  long  in  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A.    I  am  a  clezgyman  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  briefly  to  the  Committee  the  result  of  your 
observation  as  to  the  wmking  of  the  present  liquor  law  among  the  people, 
in  reference  to  restraining  drunkenness  ? 
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A»  III  reply,  I  would  state  tliat  in  SaleiD,  wbere  I  pawed  fifi^eai  yean,  1 
endeavored,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  poirer,  of  putting  dDir9  rum-felling,  making 
use'  sometimes,  of  ratber  arbitrary  mieans,  perhaps.  I  did  it|  not  po  much 
thai  i  am  a  ieetotaleir,  hut  in  view  ^of  the  evila  of  intemperance  as  they 
existed.  I  was  quite  sueciessful  untU  the  passage  of  the  present  law.  I  then 
left  olT  my  efforts.  I  found  that  the  prohibitoxy  law  increased  (jinking 
greatly,  and  that  people  who  hafere  abstainedi  on  account  of  the  law,  ^nd  in 
opposition  to  the  law,  would  drink. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  the  attempt  of  the  law  tp  prohibit  by  law 
has  weakened  the  influence  and  moial  power  of  the  d&rgy  over  the  people  ? 

A,  J  do,  moet  decidedly.  I  found  my  cffinrts  were  not  so  successful  as 
before,  although  I  do  not  mewi  to  say  that  drinking  preT^iUd  tp  a  gx^t 
extent  before.    But,  neyerAelessi  it  w«s  not  as  easy  to  control  it  as  l^fore. 

Q.    How  is  it  where  you  now  live  ? 

^.  I  am  not  so  w^  ^oquainted  there,  and  consequently  cannot  so  well 
speak  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MxNsn*).  is  the  prevalence  of  drinking  there  a&gr^at  as  you 
have  usually  met,  in  cemmunities  where  you  have  observed  7 

A.  I  cannot  institpit)9  •  any  comparisons.  }  shall  ;u)t  a^wer  any  question 
of  that  kind. 

Q.    How  long  have  yi^|i  beep  there  ? 

A,    Twoyears.*  ♦ 

Q.  I  ask  my  question  in  a  general  manner.  Is  dridung  greatly  prevalent 
there,  or  is  it  greatly  sui^ressed  there  ? 

A,    1  have  not  been  there  long  enough  t&  be  prepared  to  an^w^.  •  . ' 

TCSTIMONT  OF  REy.   RoBE^T  BrADT. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Akdrsw.)    You  are  a  priest  of  the  Catht^  Church  ? 

A.  I  am.  I  am  pastor  of  St  Mary's  Church,  dowfi  in  the  neig^iborhoad 
of  Charlestown  Bridge,  on  Endicott  Street. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  that  vocation  ? 

A,    Ten  years,  nekt  July. 

Q.    In  this  city?  ' 

A.    No,  air.    I  have  been  in  this  city  fomr  yaar9. 

Q.    Were  you  before  that  in  this  Commonwealth  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  was  not 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  stale  to  the  Committee  any  facts  and  any  opinions 
whioh  yon  may  have  &rmed  touching  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  law 
respecting  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  habits  of  the  people  as  to  temperance  ? 

A,  The  amount  of  intemperance  I  have  seen  is  as  great  now  as  before,  I 
think.  I  have  seen  no  benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  I  think  that  in 
other  respects  there  has  been  a  demoralization ;  becaose  instead  of  having 
liquor  in  several  places,  as  before,  th^  number  of  places  is  increased,  and  the 
condition  of  the  places  is  much  worse.  You  can  get  it  in  almost  every  place. 
They  keep  it  in  cellars,  and  in  milk  cans,  and  in  almost  every  possible  way- 
And  I  think  the  quality  of  the  Hquor  is  worse. 

Q,  It  drives  the  tr$de  fh»n  the  surface,  ami  mak^  it  a  contraband  and 
furtive  one  ? 
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A,    That  is  my  idea  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  advantages,  which  yon  have  beeti  able  to  observe,  Uron 
ibe  exercise  of  a  moral  and  reHgtoos  indnenoe  over  the  people  ? 

A.  i  ha\re«alway8  believed,  and  believe  now,  that  the  only  way  to  get  at 
this  temperance  reform  is  by  moral  suasion. 

Q.    Have  yon  had  any  experience  in  that  ? 

if.  Yes,  I  have  knowli  many  persona  improved  by  moral  snasion,  and  not 
by  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  Has  tib«re  been  an  increase  of  the  sale  of  liquors 
ini^n  <jie  limits  of  your  parish,  ibr  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  positively.  My  impression  is,  that  the  number  of  places 
where  liquor  is  «M  has  increased. 

<{.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  In  speaking  of  promoting  the  temperance  cause^ 
prteisely  what  do  you  speak  of? 

A.  Brecraely  what  Mr.  Power  spoke  of.  I  understand  the*  moderate  use 
of  liquors  to  be  no  sin. 

Q.  What  you  seek  among  your  people,  by  mora!  suasion  or  otherwise,  is 
to  promote  their  moderate  use  ? 

A.  No.  To  promote  temperance.  There  are  some  cases  of  persons  who 
cannot  use  liquors  temperately,  and  with  those  who  cannot  use  ttkem  temper- 
ately, I  use  moral  suasion  to  hinder  firom  drinldng.  I  tidnk  I  bave  no 
light,  if  they  can  use  liquors  moderately,  to  say  that  they  shafl  not  n^  it. 

Q.    That  is  the  gener^  Tiew  of  your  diergy  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q.    Do  you  know  any  exceptian  to  that  view  among  your  deigy  f 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

TBamcodnr  ov"  Bbt.  LAWSSMa  MoMakoit. 

Q,    (By  Mt.  Akdkbv.)    Are  you  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Chui^h  ? 

A\    I  am,  m  New  Bedfbrd. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  Bedford  ? 

A,    Since  the  first  of  January,  1865. 

Q,    How  long  have  you  been  a  priest  in  Massachusetts  t 

A.    Since  I  took  orders ;  seven  years. 

Q,    Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  New  Bedfbrd  ? 

A.  I  was  placed  about  two  years  in  the  household  of  Bishop  Fit2patrick. 
I  then  went  to  the  amy  and  stay^  about  twelve  months  till  I  broke  down. 
I  then  went  to  Bridgewater  and  was  there  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  months, 
and  from  there  1  went  to  New  Bedford. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  result  of  your  observa- 
^on  of  the  prohibitory  law  upon  the  habits  of  the  people,  in  respect  to  drunk* 
ennesB? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  checks  drunkenness,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends. 
I  do  not  believe  it  does  at  M.  I  know  that  now  in  New  Bedfbrd— and  New 
Bedford  is  a  moral  city,  comparatively— anybody  who  wishes  to  get  liquor 
there,  can  do  it  without  any  trouble  whatsoever.  I  see  people  drunk  on  the 
street  frequently,  and  I  know  they  can  get  it. 

Q*    (By  Mr.  Mineb.)    Do  you  deem  that  a  matter  of  regret  ? 
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A.    I  do ;  that  they  are  dmnki  certainly. 

Q,    A^d  that  they  can  get  the  liqiior  ? 

A.  I  do ;  that  those  who  abuse  It  can  get  it  80  easily,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  18  that  those  who  use  it  properly  can  get  it  .   •     ^     : 

Q.    Hare  you  any  plan  to  prevent  it  ? 

A.  Yes.  We  hare  two  tenyerance  societies  there  \  and  I  bclieire  they 
have  done  more  to  promote  temperance  than  all  the; constables  in  Biistol 
County. 

Q.    What  is  the  character  of  the  pledge? 

A.  If  a  man  comes  to  me,  I  ^ve  him  the  pledge,  if  he  is  in  danger  firom 
drinking. 

Q.    Is  your  society  based  on  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  ?  . 

A,  Yes ;  and  they  are  expelled  if  they  break  over.  It  is  emphatical^  a 
'  total  abstinence  society. ' 

Q.  Those  people  who  can  be  trusted  ta  drink  nioderately,  do  not  join  yoor 
society  ? 

A,  There  are  some  men  who,  I  think,  cannot  drink  moderately,  and  whom 
1  recommend  to  be  total  abstinence  men.    They  are  not  all  topeES. 

Q,    Do  the  leading  men  of  your  communion  join  the  temperance  societies  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  how  they  stand,  and  if  1  did  I  should  not  wish  to  telL 

Q.    Are  you  a  member  of  that  society  ? 

A,    I  am  not.  .        , 

Q.  Do  you  propose  by  a  license  law  to  put  the  attainment  of  liquor  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  portion  of  the  commtmity  ? 

A.  I  believe  in  a  license  law  in  general ;  but  the  matters  of  detail  I  have 
,not  arranged. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  any  i»inciple9  in  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquors,  fixan 
which  so  much  evil  comes,  different  ^rognihe  prohibition  of  xiiher  vices  ? 

il.  I  do.  There  is  a  difference  in  regard  to  theft,  lyings  and  blasphemy. 
There  is  no  moderation  in  theft.  But  to  take  one  glass  of  wine,  I  never  knew 
to  be  a  crime ;  nor  has  it  been  so  considered  by  Mohamedan,  Greek  or  Jew, 
from  Plato  down  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  recqgnizQ  it  to  be  a  duty  obligatoiy  upon  a  Christian  to  forego 
for  himself  any  personal  good,  when  by  so  d<ung  he  can  greatly  promote  thd 
public  good  ? 

A.  I  understand  what  you  are  driving  at  la  the  first  place,  I  would  not 
admit  that  this  promotes  the  public  good.  I  do  not  think  a  man  is  bound,  as 
you  put  it,  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  paying  of  money  ftom  yoor  pocket  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  drunkenness  and  crime,  is  a  for^^ng  of  personal  good  for  a  public 
good? 

A.    That  is  a  question  of  taxation  and  political  economy. 

Q,.  Do  you  protest  against  the  right? 

A,    No.    I  always  pay  what  I  am  called  upon  to  pay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  support  the  poor  l»y  a 
tax  on  the  personal  earnings  of  others  ? 

A,  It  seems  to  me  these  questions  are  intended  to  be  captious  rather  than 
to  draw  out  the  truth. 
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Q.  I  am  exceedinglj  onfortDiiate  in  Uie  oljections  to  my  qtiestiaiis.  Is 
tlie  right.to  sell  or  to  drink  BXkj  stronger  than  the  right  to  hold  one's  earn- 
ings ?  And  when  the  government  takes  the  eaAings  of  a  man  to  repair  the 
rarages  of  intemperance,  docs  it  not  infringe  one's  private  rights  as  directly 
as  when  it  prohibits  the.right  of  a  man  to  dell  liqtior? 
-  A.  When  the  liquor  law  abolishes  all  laws  to  snpport  panpen,  and  it  is 
found  better  than  a  license  law,  I  will  answer  the  question.  But  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  more  paupers  to  support  under  a  license  law  than 
undcar  the  present  law. 

Tbbtimoky  of  Bey.  Makassas  Dohebtt. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Anbbew.)    Are  you  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

A.    I  am^ — ^in  Cambridge. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
perfonnance  of  clerical  dutierf 

A.    Since  May,  1844. 

Q,    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Cambridge  ? 

A.    All  that  time,  in  Camlwidge  or  East  Cambridge. 

Q.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  state  your  views,  assuming  I  have  put  the 
same  questions  to  you  that  I  did  to  the  gentliunan  who  last  preceded  yon  ? 

A .  As  you  have  summed  up  the  question,  I  will  also  -sum  up  my  answer ; 
•and  I  will  ^ve.the  answers  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  partlculariy  those  of  Rev.  Mr.  Power,  of  Worcester. 

Q.    You  concur  with  what  he  said  ? 

A.    Ido. 

Q,    What  has  been  the  result  of  your  own  observation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  really  think  that  the  ampunt  of  drinking  among  the  class  <^ 
people  to  whom  I  minister  has  be^  either  increased  or  diminished  by  legisla- 
tion. The  first  year  that  I  came  to  America,  in  1887, 1  do  believe  there  was 
as  much  intemperance  among  the  class  of  pe<^le  to  whom  I  minister  as  there 
is  now,  keeping  in  view  the  amount  of  popolation.  I  believe  that  at  certain 
times,  however,  intemperance  may  have  increased,  owing  to  particular  causes, 
from  excitement  For  instance,  at  the  time  of  recruiting,  I  found  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  intemperance,  more  than  at  any  other  period  that  I  remember 
since  I  entered  the  ministry  of  my  church.  I  have  nothing  to  say  with  regatd 
to  the  law.  I  believe  its  results  are  not  going  to  be  productive  of  iho  benefits 
which  ihe  firamers  of  the  law  intended. 

d  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Do  you  agree  with  Bev.  Mr.  Power  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  your  clergy  on  the  question  of  moderate  drinking  as  the  tme 
temperance  doetnne  ? 

A.  1  do.  By  way  of  explanation,  I  should  also  remark  that  I  do  not  iakm 
any  spirituous  liquors  myself.  Not  because  I  think  a  modemte  use  of  it  it  an 
wril,  but  I  do  not  take  it  for  a  sanitary  reason.  Bat  I  agree  with  Bev«  Mr. 
Power  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  my  denomination  wko  have  preceded  me* 

Adjourned. 

14 
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FIFTH    DAY. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  27,  1867. 
The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  hearing  of  e?idenoe  wa»  cegamed. 

Testimony  of  Ret.  John  P.  Robinson. 

Q.  (By  Mr.CBiLD.)  Will  yoa  b«  kind  enough  A  aUte  your  tesidence 
and  duties  ? 

A.  My  ieaidenoe,8ir,|8  in  the  city  ofBo6toD,No.  67  Bedford  Street  My 
church  is  the  free  church  of  Saint  Mary's  for  «ailor8»  on  Bichmonfi  Street 

Q-  How  extensive  is  your  connection  with  the  .people»  eepecially  of  the 
lower  and  poorer  classes  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  city  ? 

A.  My  connection  with  the  people  is  throughout  the  city,  but  my  partLcn- 
lar  labora  would  be  confined  chieiy  to  the  North  End* 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  so  employed  ? 

A,    I  have  entered  upon  my  twenty-third  year  of  work  in  thb  position. 

Q,  How  extensively  do  your  duties  and  posiUon  Imng  you  in  contact  with 
the  people,  so  as  to  famish  observation  as  to  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  ? 

A.  I  think,  sir,  as  generally  as  almost  any  other  clergyman  in  the  ci^  of 
Boston.  I  occupy,  sir,  relatively,  now  (having  from  necessity  been  so  long 
in  the  same  position,)  the  same  position  at  the  North  End,  that  my  excellent 
)HX)4her,  Mr.  WeUs,  does  at  the  South  End. 

Q*  What  has  your  observation  been  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  jean  im 
regard  to  the  progress  of  intemperance  f 

A*  I  think  I  can  say,  without  any  hesitationi  that  there  has  been  an 
increase,  a  very  considerable  incitease  in  that  time ;  probably  from  the  increase 
of  foreign  population  among  ua,  and  from  their  congregating  more  generally 
to  that  part  of  the  city. 

<2*  Have  you  observed  in  negaard  to  intemperance,  how  general  it  ia  with 
regard  to  the  difierent  members  of  the  same  family  ? 

A,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  find  it  now  m<Nre  noticeable  among  the  differ* 
ent  memben  of  the  family,  not  only  with  the  father  and  mother,  but  firo- 
qnently  with  the  children.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  girls  and 
boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  i^e,  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
Very  often  among  those  who  come  to  see  me  I  observe  it  from  their  breath ; 
and  they  may  tell  me  that  they  have  taken  it,  jHrobably  for  some  cold  or  pain. 

Q,    1m  that  feature  more  modem  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is,  sir.  I  tihink  a  few  years  ago  the  intemperance  was  coor 
fined  to  the  father  and  mother,  or  adults.  It  was  comparatively  rare  fifteen 
years  ago  to  find  a  drunken  child  at  the  North  End.  Even  children  of  the 
foreign  population  were  comparatively  firee  from  that  vice. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  mode  of  gctti^  liquor,  or  in  places 
of  keeping  it,  which  tends  to  produce  this  result  ? 
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A.  There  has  been  a  very  bedded  chmge  vidun  the  bst  two  or  three 
yent,  and  prabaUjr  widdn  the  laet  fine  yeaze. 

(2.    What  is  it;  nr? 

A.  Hie  liquor  is  now  ibwid  ia  «  gv«at  maay  of  the  ceOan  and  baseaent 
roons  and  the  attics,  at  the  North  End*  There  are  rerj  ftw  plaoes  ivhere  a 
pexBQB  who  wants  it,  cannot  find  It  Too  will  not  see  it  when  joa  go  in,  bat 
70a  wiU  smell  it,  and  if  70a  want  it  yon  can  find  tt 

Q.    In  your  opinion,  has  there  been  considerable  ineisease  ? 

A*  I  hare  no  question,  sir,  thai  it  has-inereased  fire  per  cent,  as  regards 
the  habit  of  drinking  among  women  and  men  and  children  at  the  North  End* 
We  have  known  instances  where  children  have  receiyed  a  glass  of  liquor  ftt 
gopilg  for  liquor  for  others,  being  oompensatedt  not  by  a  peony,  isut  from  the 
liquor  it8el£ 

Q.  What  should  yon  say  as  to  the  Qicrease  or  ^Gmhmtion  of  the  sale  ot 
liquor  in  this  way  ? 

A.  I  think  it  has  been  qnite  in  proportion  to  the  dosing  of  the  other 
places ;  and  I  think  there  are  quite  as  many  fiKnlities  for  obtmning  liquor 
now,  as  there  were  when  there  were  licenses  for  the  pidific  sale. 

Q.  Theu,  if  ^e  public  plaees  were  closed,  woald  it,  in  your  opinion,  hare 
any  eifect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  pboes,  or  would  it  increase  the 
number  of  places  where  these  people  ean  get  liqnor  ? 

A.  If  t^  public  sale  is  closed,  I  think  It  woold  stop  drinking  amoogstnm* 
gars,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  haTO  any  effect  atidl  upon  those  who  are 
residents  of  the  city,  and  are  in  the  hahit  of  drinkiag,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
getting  it  as  they  want  it  There  are  certain  ways  that  men'  can  get  it,  and 
their  firiends  soon  find  out  where  they  can  boy  it 

Q.  I  would  inquire  if  you  haye  formed  any  opinion  of  the  efibct  of  the 
.  existing  prohibitory  law,  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  intemperance  ? 
•  A.  I  have  not,  sir,  beyond  the  fiustB  tiutt  I  hare  stated.  I,  mysoAf,  sir,  if 
there  could  be  a  prohibitory  law  in  effect,  dumld  be  veiy  ^ad  to  see  it  I 
was  Tcry  earnest  myself  in  the  be^nning  of  this  moyement,  and  was  ready  to 
do  anything  that  would  banish  this  eyil;  but  I  am  sittisfied  that  it  never  can 
he  accomplished  by  a  prohibitory  law.  I  may  be  nustaken,  but  I  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  the  subject,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  observation 
in  reference  to  it ;  and  I  have  held  snch  a  position  that  the  subject  has  always 
heen  before  me. 

Q-  Have  you  formed  any  impresBion  or  any  opinion  irom  your  peculiar 
field  of  observation,  as  to  any  other  system  of  legislation  that  might  be  more 
productive  in  aiding  the  firiends  of  temperance  in  promoting  their  objects  ? 

A,  I  have,  sir;  I  have  often  referred  with  a  great  deal  of  satisftction  to 
the  time  when  we  had  a  license  law  in  the  State.  We  felt  the  ibrco  of  that 
bw  at  the  North  End.  We  saw  its  good  effect  during  the  week  days,  and  we 
derived  a  great  comfort  firom  its  enforcement  on  Sunday^ 

Q.  How  is  the  prohibitory  law  enfinreed  on  Sunday  in  these  fiirtiye  places  ? 
Is  it  enforced  there  any  at  all  ? 

A,    I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  these  places. 

Q.  Haver  these  places  seemed  to  increase  more  rapidly  within  the  last  four 
or  five  months  ? 
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A*  I  mumot  aaj  withia  tiie  iMt  fdtar  or  iive  aontibi;  but  within  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  jneiaaie  all  the  lime.  We  might  find 
cases  where  we  do  not  expect  it. 

■  (2.  Suppose  that  a  law  should  be  eaacfeed  giTiiig  to  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men the  power  of  licensiiig  or  not,  and  pkciiig  the  responsibility  in  their 
hands,  making  licensed  places  responsible  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
leaving  the  Maine  Law  in  full  ibroe;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an 
instrumentality  fully  administered  ?  • 

A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  mfluence.  It  would  reach 
places  that  are  not  reached  now,  and  which  could  not  be  reached  by  the 
present  law. 

Q.    Yon  speak  of  the  difficulty  strangers  may  hare  now  in  getting  liqufsr* 
If  you  had  a  license  law  would  you  or  not  exclude  the  public  bar  ? 
.  ,A.    I  certainly  should,  sir.     By  public  bais,  I  mean  all  places  such  as 
saloons  where  liquor  is  sold. 

Q.    The  denomination  with  which  you  are  conneeied  is  what,  sir  ? 

A.    The  Episcopal  Church. 

Q,  How  is  the  fact  as  to  the  members  of  the  clergy  and  the  influential 
members  of  the  church,,  in  r^ard  to  withholding  active  Qo-operatbn  with  the 
temperance  men  now,  compared  with  what  it  was  under  the  other  system  ? 

A,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  I  only  Imow  of  my 
own  personal  feeling  and  action.  I  believe  Ihat  all  the  dagy  are  in  favor  of 
the  temperance  movement  Some  ate  not  in  favor  of  the  present  law.  My 
feelings  have  been  strongly  in  its  favor,  until  I  found  we  could  not  reach  the 
point  that  we  aimed  at. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  .  Yon  say  that  yon  have  often  had  occasion  to 
sefer  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  the  license  law  was  in  full  operation ; 
what  year  was  this  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  can  tell  you  what  year;  it  was  during 
the  administration  of  Mayor  Qnincy. 

Q.    Which  Mr.  Quincy? 

A.    Josiah  Quincy,  Jr^ 

(J.    What  did  he  do  under  that  law  ?. 

A,  As  to  that,  I  only  judge  from  the  operation  of  the  law  at  that  timet 
particularly  as  to  the  closing  of  the  shops  on  Sunday.  We  had  but  little 
sale  there,  except  occasionally,  although  it  has  always  been  sold ;  if  not  in 
public  places,  yet  it  was  sold  in  private  places. 

<2.    Who  were  licensed  at  that  time  ? 

A.    Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question,  oven. 

Q,    Do  you  know  that  anybody  was  licensed  ? 

A.    Well,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  refer  to  any  fact  of  the  case. 

<2.  Supposing  that  I  should  tell  you  that  "Mr,  Quincy  never  gave  a 
license? 

A.    Then,  sir,  I  should  admit  that  I  was  mistaken  in  what  I  suj^wsed. 

Q,  You  say  that  your  clergy  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance? 

A.    So  &r  as  I  know,  sir,  they  are.    I  do  not  know  to  the  contrary. 
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Q.  What  are  thdr  yiews  as  r^rds  temporimce;  as  to  die  total  absfineAce 
from  tiie  use  of  intoKicatiiig  Hqaora  as  a  bererage,  and  as  to  the  use  of  them 
in  moderaticm  ? 

A.  Well,  I  sappose  thail  qnestioii  I  could  not  answer  iullj.  Manx  of 
them  I  know  are  in  iaTor  of  entire  total  absttnence.  I^bablj  a  veky  iUr 
proportion  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  are  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.    How  is  it  03  regards  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Boston  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer.  I  am  not  mneh  acqaidnted 
with  the  clergy  of  Boston.  I  am  chiefly  confined  to  my  work  at  ih»  North 
End,  and  it  is  Tery  much  a  personal  work  with  me,  and  it  does  not  inToIyeso 
mnch  attention  among  the  other  clergymen  of  my  church. 

Q*    Do  you  preach  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  ? 

A.  Always,  sir.  We  have  twb,  and  I  may  say  three,  temperance  societies 
—one  for  boys^  and  one  for  men,  and  one  for  females.  We  preach  the  total 
abstinence  principle  among  our  poor  people,  and  I  have  always  inculcated 
that  doctrine. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  MuffSB.)    Do  yon  use  a  pledge  f 

A.  Yes,  sb;  we  have  a  |>eculi8r  pledge  among  the  **cold  water  boys." 
They  hare  a  peculiar  oi^ganization,  and  they  meet  once  a  week  in  the  bsse- 
ment  of  our  church.  In  the  fen\ale  society,  I  presume  they  have  the  same 
pledge,  as  most  of  the  teachers  are  engaged  in  both  societies.  I  do  not  have 
so  much  to  do  with  the  latter  society. 

Q.    What  is  this  pledge  that  you  speak  of? 

A.    It  is  a  total  abstinence  pledge. 

Q.     Is  your  liame  enrolled  with  them  ? 

A.    Kot  with  them ;  but  ii  is  with  the  eaarly  portions  of  that  movement. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  pledged  a^^ainst  the  ute  of  intozicatittg 
liquors? 

A,'  WeU,  I  am  not  ahd  never  have  been  a  drinking  man  at  any  period  of 
my  lif^.  1  have  no  fondness  for  making  Hquor  an  occasional  drink.  If  I 
found  that  I  had  occasion  for  it,  I  should  take  it  as  I  should  take  anything 
else. 

Q.  You  do  not  regard  yourself,  then,  as  a  cl^irgyman,  pledged  to  total 
abstinence? 

A.    I  do  not  regard  myself,  as  a  clergyman,  pledged  to  abstain  totally. 

Q:    (By  Mr.  SpooinsR.)    What  kind  of  a  license  law  are  you  in  favor  of? 

A,    I  am  in  favor  of  any  law  tiiat  will  break  up  the  usage  of  drinking. 

Q-  You  would  favor  the  law  as  it  was  under  the  adnunistration  of  Mr. 
Quincy? 

A.  80  fhr  as  my  recollectbn  extends  at  that  time,  I  think  we  had  less  of 
it  then  than  we  had  at  any  time  sinde. 

Q.  Ton  speak  of  the  increase  of  the  traffic,  and  say  that  it  has  been  fully 
five  per  cent.? 

A,    WeU,  sir,  I  wotdd  say  it  was  fidly  as  much. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mineb.)    How  are  you  able  to  make  so  fine  a  calculation  ? 
A,    WeU,  sir,  I  am  speaking  within  boun&. 

<?.  You  speik  of  yoUr  brethren  being  labore'rs  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment ;  do  you  use^the  phrase  "  temperance  movement  **  advisedly  ?    . 
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A.    I  do  not  knovf  tkftt  I  nndentmd  yoor  qaeMioB^ 

Q.  Speaking  m  general  of  the  tempermce  relbrm ;  we  take  k  ifiieii  ijperiD* 
ing  of  temperance,  that  total  abstinence  is  meant  Do  yon  tdbe  it  tl»l 
the  clergymen  generally  are  in  fa;vor  of  the  total  ahednence  laotcmenf;? 

A*  Ne,  gir ;  it  is  net  my  knpreMion  that  the  elevgy  in  general  are  in  &9or 
of  that  movement 

Q.    Are  your  clergymen,  generally  ? 

A.    i  do  not  know,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that,  aa  a  body,  they  aie. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  men  among  your  dei^tbat  ace  total  abednence  men  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q,  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  those  among  year  eler^men  who  do 
not  occasional  take  wine  ? 

A,    That  is  a  qaestion  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer., 
.  Q.    You  speak  of  tiie  increase  of  the  popnlatiott  at  the  Nerth  End ;  is  it  vA 
the  same  true  of  Mr.  Welb'  vicinity  ? 

A,    I  should  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Americain  familiea  ef  any  considterable  standing 
in  the  neigfaborhood  of  Sunt  Stephen's  House  ?  b  not  the  population  entirely 
foreign  ? 

An    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.    Is  any  admixture  that  remains  of  the  poorer  class  of  Americans  ? 

A,  I  think  there  are  still  respectable  famifies  of  Americans  in  tha;t  neig^ 
borhood. 

Q.    Are  you  familiar  with  that  locality  ? 

A,    So  familiar  that  I' am  passing  dumi^  there  £re<|iiently. ' 

Q.  Yon  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  remark  as  to  the  NorCh  E*d, 
applies  equally  to  that  neighborhood  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  is  to  the  same  extent 

Q.  You  speak  of  putting  tiie  administration  of  the  liquor  interest  into 
the  hands  of  the  mayor  and  aldermenr  of  the  city  of  Boston.  What 
action  of  the  mayor  and  aldenn^n  for  the  last  twenty  years,  encourages  you 
to  repose  confidence  in  that  body  of  men,  for  the  restriction  of  the  liquor 
traffic  ? 

A.  Only  thai;,  sir,  which  we  might  hope  to  result  from  a  stringent  license 
8}3tem. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  special  confidence  in  that  "body,  but  would  only 
expect  good  measures  fixnn  common  men  in  such  a  place  ? 

A,    Certainly,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  stringent  license  system.  How  would  you  adjust  a 
license  law,  that  would  prevent  the  selling  of  liquor  in  i^  parts  of  the  city  ? 

A.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  wise  enough  to  provide  such  a  law  as  would  be 
required. 

Q.  Is  it  not  clear  that  if  you  license  such  a  number  of  people  in  the  neigh** 
borhood,  there  would  be  no  restraint  in  the  use  6f  liquor  ia  these  places  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the  law. 

<2.  What  reason  have  you  to  tiiink  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  would 
not  license  in  every  part  of  the  city  when  they  have  reftued  for  fifteen  yeaif 
persistently  to  api^y  the  existing  law  to  the  bresJung  down  of  the  traffic  ? 
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A.  I  thank  I  skocdd  hvr»  gvftdent  confidence  in  tlie  manner  in  whlck  a 
lav  of  thatidnd  would  be  cvried  out.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  have  * 
Ij^eafle  law  it  will  be  so  esreiully  guarded  that  there,  will  not  be  much  left 
£xr  the  mayor  and  aldevmen  to  do.^ 

TJESTHiONT  OF  EeV.  WxLLIAM  B.  AlGEB. 

Q-  (By  Mb  CaxLS>.y  Where  do  yon  rende»  and  what  are  your  peculiar 
duties? 

A.  My  residenoe^is  38  Temple  Street,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  I  am  pastor 
of  the  society  i^hose  legal  title  is  ^  The  New  North  Beligious  Society  of  tJw 
town  of  Boaton.''  , 

Q.    I  would  like  to  inquire  of  you,  sir,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  fhm 
your  observation  and  peculiar  dieses  to  fbrm  an  opinion,  any  (^nion  which  . 
yon  may  have  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pnssent  prohibitory  laws,  aa  regards 
extensive  drinking  in  the  community  ? 

A.  My  opinioa  is*  fimn  the  observation  that  has  been  within  my  reach, 
that  the  law  is  null  and  void ;  l^at  it  has  no  effect  at  all  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

<2-  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  increase  of  iaten^eranco  in  the  city 
of  Boston  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  ?  • 

A.  I  have  very  few  data  Ibr  IcMrming  opiniopsj  but  I  have  a  stron^g  impres- 
sion that  intemperance  has  increased  very  much  within  the  last  six  yearn 
As  to  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  know  not.  Within  the  last  nx  years,  I  tfabik 
intemperance  has  very  much  increased,  though  I  think  it  has  been  very  much 
the  result  of  causes  foreign  to  any  legislation  of  any  kind. 

Q.  What  opinion,  if  any,  have  you  formed  as  regards  any  system  of  legis- 
laticm  upon  this  sotject  deferent  fis^m  that  at  present? 

A.  My  opinion,  sir,  is  very  clear  that  a  judicious  and  stringent  license 
law  would  be  far  preferable  in  its  operation,  and  far  more  in  its  theoretical- 
oonsiBteney  witb  our  institotions. 

Q,  What  is  there  in  this  system  that  induces  thinking  men  to  abstada 
from  co-operating  with  it  ? 

A.  I  think,  sir,  that  an  aet  of  legislation  iateffliring  with  the  private 
habits  of  individuals  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  American  institn* 
tions^  that  in  a  democratic  government  the  people  should  be  left  entirely  free 
in  everything  that  does  not  eoneem  direcUy  the  laws  that  are  instituted  for 
the  pioteetion  of  property  and  lifb.  And  I  l3u&k  that  every  man  who  is  not 
prejudiced  by  bias,  who  thinks  carefiiHy  upon  the  history  o£  legislation,  will 
desure  to.see  it  limited  to  the  utmost,  and  that  it  shall  interfere  as  .fittle  as 
posribie  in  every  respect  with  the  rights  of  the  citiaen,  leaving  everything  Ih^t 
possiUy  can  be  left  entirely  to  the  people,  eupcctally  in  a  democracy  like  our 
owB.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  my  preference  is  expressed  for  a  license 
system.  If  it  is  not  improper,  I  diould  be  glad  to  add  that  my  fMings  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  intemperance  are  well  known.  I  am  and  always 
have  been  against  it  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  something  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  others  existing  against  winch  no  one 
would  invoke  legislation,  and  it  seems  to- me  that  consistency  does  not  require 
it  here. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  time  vben  clergymen  and  othen  v«<e  more  engaged  in 
the  temperance  reform  than  they  are  now  ?         «  • 

A.  I  can  hardly  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject;  however,  I  sfaonl^ 
think  that  the  cleigymen  are  as  much  interested  now  as  6rer. 

Q.  Are  the  clergymen  and  others  that  formerly  co-operated  in  other  tem- 
perance movements,  inclined  to  take  an  active  part  in  oo-operating  with  this 
particular  movement,  with  particular  reference  ta  the .  enforcement  of  Che 
present  law  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that  a  great  many  are ;  and  a  considerable  poition  jue 
not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikeb.)  Jh  you  speak  generally,  or  with  reference  to  your 
own  brethren? 

A»    I  spe^k  generally,  so  far  as  my  observation  reaches. 
,      Q.    Do  you  understand  that  the  Methodist  denomination  are  in  &var  of 
the  present  law  ? 

A.    I  think  they  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  present  system* 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Congregationalist  clergymen  out  of  the  city  of 
Boston  who  are  not  in  favor  of  this  system  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  as  to  that,  sin 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  ilie  Congregationalist  clergymen  in  this  city  ?  Is  not 
Mr.  Hale  in  favor  of  it  ?    .  ' 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q,    Does  not  Mr.  Gannett  favor  it? 

A.    I  think  he  does..  • . 

Q.    Does  not  Mr.  Hepworth  favor  it? 

A,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  a  very  distinct  opinion  that  there  are  verj 
many  cleigymen  who  would  not  labor  for  a  prohibitory  law,  who  would  labor 
earnestly  for  temperance  aside  irom  le^slation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  By  temperance  yon  do  not  mean  moderate 
drinking  ? 

A.  Sometimes  the  term  may  be  used  with  different  significations.  There 
is  a  technical  use  of  the  word  which  restricts  to  entire  absdnence.  The  word 
has  fairly  two  meanings. 

d    In  which  sense  do  joupse  the  term?  * 

A.    I  should  use  it  in  the  sense  of  a  moderate  use  of  liquor. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  that  those  cleigymen  who  favor  the  temperance  move- 
ment labor  in  favor  of  a  moderate  use  ? 

A.  I  do  not  mean  that  When  I  speak  of  the  effort  of  the  cleigymen,  as 
regards  temperance,  I  mean  that  they  labor  for  temperance  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  When  you  ,ask  me  if  there  are  many  clergymen  who  will 
refrain  from  active  co-operation  with  the  temperance  movement  on  accoont 
of  the  prohibitory  law,  I  mean  then,  in  the  sense  of  a  moderate  use  of. 
liquors. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  increase  of  intemperance  witiiin  the  last  six  years. 
Does  that  cover  your  experience  in  Boston  ? 

A,    I  have  been  here  twelve  years. 

Q.    Do  you  speak  of  your  own  acquaintance,  or  generally  of  the  city  ? 

A.    Generally  of  the  city. 
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Q.    IththieofTOiiroinipanBb'? 

A.    I  think  it  is  noi  in  ny  own  pMiili. 

Q.    BbnirdoycmpidgetiiAtitiatmeofllieoitf  atlavge? 

A.    I  judge  that  the  ntunber  of  places  in  which  liquor  b  sold  has  increased; 

<2»  -Aie  yon  aware  how  the  numher  eompates  with  the  number  of  places 
befero  ? 

A*    I  cannot  say  at  to  yuii 

Q.  ibe  yoo  awara  what  the  aMeaaon^  xetoma  and  the  State  Constable'lB 
retonaare? 

A,    I  am  not.. 

Q.    How  are  yoaaUe  to  gainsay  the  reports  of  theM  men? 

A,  I  do  not  mead  to  hffixm  tiie  fact  to  be  either  way,  but  to  ^re  my 
own  opAHm  to  you ;  and  I  am  wilfing  to  adfiait  thai  my  data  are  not  rery 
extensxTe* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfoovxb;)  Do  yon  ever  think  that  the  existence  of  a  war 
finr  firar  years  had  an  unft^oraUe  efibei  upon  the-  cause  of  temperance  ? 

A.  I  think  tfaM  the  isfluetice  of  the  war  was  very  strong,  and  that  it  had 
an  immense  influence  as  regaards  the  e^  of  intemperance. 

0>    Should  you  not  think  that  waiEi  the  prindpal  cause  ? 

A.    ITei^sirylshodlAthiiikftwas. 

Q.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  respect  for  law  generaUy  has  increased  since 
thecksseoftfaewar? 

A.    Tea,nr,Ithinkithaa 

Q.  W<ndd  yon  go  ao&r  as  to  say  that  we  dtouM  haye  no  law  upon  the 
subject? 

4,  Itmay  be  neo€»ary  to  regulate  without  •sus{>eiiding  the  sale.  One 
reason  why  I  tUnk  that  a  lidease  system  would  be  better  tilian  a  promiscuous 
sale  is  this :  it  seems  to  me  that  a  license  law,  administered  by  intelligent' 
^  and  high-minded  men,' would  limit  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  to  a  much 
more  respectable  class  of  persons,  and  that  one  consequence  would  be  an 
impeovement  inthequafitf  of  the  liquors.  And  I  think  that  very  much  of  the 
e^  azisfiag  from  the  tpe  of  intcndcating  liquors,  is  produced  by  these  poisons. 
One  great  improrement,  \  think,  wonld  be  tilie  giving  of  a  very  limited  num* 
ber  of  Jicenses,  and  then  securing  some  respectable  and  high-minded  peraons 
who  will  JBOt  aduhente  a«d  poison  their  liquors ;  and,  also,  I  would  have  them 
diastinBUMe  between  the  persons  to  whom  they  would  sell. 

^  Does  your  memory  run  back  to  the  time  when  the  license  law  was  iji 
effect? 

A*    No,  sir* 

Qi  Yon  do  not  remember  the  ftct  that  a  large  number  of  persons  sold  at 
that  time  without  a  license  ? 

A,    I  an  not  acquainted  wUli  the  &et. 

TEBTiMOinr  OF  Rsy«  Gbobos  W.  BoLAOMiri  D,  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Cbilx>.)    You  are  one  of  the  officiating  clergymen  at  the 
Old  South  Church  } 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q-    How  long  hayfd  you  resided  in  Boston  ? 
15 
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A,    About  thirtj-fiix  yean,  sir ;  not  as  pastor  of  that  clnttch  all  tha  while. 

Q.  I  would  inquire,  if  from  your  sphere  of  obeenration  yon  hare  been  able 
to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  progress  of  intemperance  during  die  last  tea  or 
fifteen  years,  in  this  city? 

A.  I  am  not  veiy  ftmiliarly  acquainted  with  sped&a  measures ;  but  my 
general  impression,  from  the  papers,  and  from  what  I  haye  observed  aside  from 
reading,  is  that  intemperance  has  increased  within  the  IsBt  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  opinions  from  your  observation,  and  frran 
your  investigations,  aa  to  the  comparative  evil  resulting  firom  intemperance 
under  the  license  s^'stem,  and  under  the  prohilntory  system  ?. 

A.  I  have  never  liked  the  prohibitory  system,  becanse  I  think  it  takes 
Itway,  in  a  degree,  the  condition  of  temperance*  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saytng 
that  temperance  is  self-control  in  the  use  of  everything.;  but  I  do*  not  think 
that  there  can  be  temperance  where  a  persoii  has  to  use  a  certain  thing  spec* 
ified.    I  cannot  conceive  of  temperance  where  I  have  xtot  the  power  to  use. 

Q.    What  system  do  you  diink  would  be  most  prefbrable  in  Boston  ? 

A .  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  a  license  system  was  a  better 
system.  It  puts  the  power  of  sale  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  approved  by 
the  existing  government  of  the  dty  or  the  State,  as  the  case  might  be;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  to  do  that  thanit  would  to  have  a  prohibitory 
Uw. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state'the  grounds  upon 
which  you  prefer  a  license  law  to  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A .  I  think  that  it  leaves  the  question  of  temperance  more  free  to.  be  exer- 
cised. I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  be  temperate  where  you  prohibit  the  ol^ject 
in  reference  to  which  he  is  temperate.  There  is  no  tempeiance  where  you 
cannot  use.  If  I  have  not  a  right  to  use,  that  is  total  dMinence ;  but  there 
is  no  temperance. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  there  is  no  temperance  without  use  ? 

A.    There  is  no  actual  temperance  without  use. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  you  cannot  apply  the  term  of  temperance  to  those  of 
your  brethren,  or  to  those  of  the  clergymen  generally»  who  onprind]de 
constantly  abstain  from  liquors  as  a  beverage  ?       , 

A.  Why,  no,  sir ;  they  are  temperate  men,  and  I  have  never  had  %  doabt 
that  they  were ;.  but  the  principle  on  which  they  are  temperate,  I  might  differ 
from  them  in  stating.  They  should  not  be  ministen.if  they  are  not  tenqierate ; 
and  I  should  feel  bound  to  institute  proceedings  against  them  if  they  were 
not. 

Q.    Would  you  say  that  there  is  temperance  without  use  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  do  you  account  for  that? 

A,    Because  I  must  show  I  had  the  object  in  which  I  am  temperate. 

Q,  Then  you  prefer  a  license  law  to  a  prolubitoiy  law  becaxise  it  fiivors 
the  use  of  liquor  moderately  ? 

A.  Because  it  favors  the  regulation  of  that  which  a  man  needs  more  or 
less  for  different  purposes. 

Q.    Including  use. 

A .    Including  use,  if  he  feel  it  his  dulj  to  use  it* 
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<2*    Use  as  a.bevenige  ? 

A,  I  did  not  say  beverage.  I  suppose  that  sometiines  a  person  might  want 
to  use  that  which  was  intoxicatiiig,  although  he  did  not  use  it  as  »  beyerage. 

Q,    Do  these  Tarious  uses  include  hia  use  as  a  beverage  ?        ^ 
. ,  A*    Ko,  sir.    I  have  never  thought  that  intoxicating  liquor  was  good  al  a 
beverage ;  I  have  never  supposed  that  use  was  temperance*      • 

Q»  Welly  sir,  allow  me  to  ask,  if  the  license  system,  in  your  judgment, 
would  tend  more  to  the  restriction  of  its  use  as  a  beverage  than  the  prohibi- 
tory law  ?• 

A.  I  think  so,  from  all  that  I  reAd  in  the  newspapers  and  hear.  As  I 
have  already  aaid,  I  have  not  many  specific  &cts;  but  I  take  the  &cts  and 
impressions  that  I  receive  from  the  papers,  end  from  those  that  I  come  in 
contact  with* 

Q.    Does  your.infonnation  come  from  ipeligions  or  secular  papers  ? 
.  A.    I  read  both,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  name  areligions  paper  in  New.  England  that  oljects  to  the 
prohibitory  law  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  any.  that  do. 

Q-  Do  you  know  of  any  secular  paper  in  Boston  that  does  favor  the 
prohibitory  law  ? 

A*    I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  great  body  of  your  own  clergymen  in  the  city  and 
throughout  New  £iiglaqd»  what  is  yonv  impression  ? 

A .  I  have  an  impression  that  most  of  the  clei^gy  of  my  own  denomination 
would  go  lor  the  prohibitory  law. 

(2.    Are  there  any  in  Boston  who  would  not? 

A*    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Are  yon  sure  that  there  is  any  clergyman  of  your  own  sect  opposed  to 
it  out  and  oat? 

A.  I  have  not  conversed  with  them  on  the  subject  y  I  have  an  impression 
that  there  is  at  least  one. 

Q.    Cbw  many  are  there  of  your  clergy  in  the  city  ? 
.  A»    I  should  think  there  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  or 
twenty* 

Q.  *  Dd  yon  know  of  any  clergyman  of  your  denomination,  out  of  Boston, 
who  stands,  in  your  ju4gment,  in  a  doubtfid  position  on  this  subject  ? 

A.    I  really  do  not  know  what  you  would  mean  by  a  '*  dpubtful  position." 

Q.    Undeclared. 

A*  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  the  impression  I  get  frxnn  religious 
and  secular  papers; ' and  I  have  already  said  that  the  mass  of  Trinitarian 
CongregalMmalist  clergymen  throug^ut  die  Gommonweelth  would  be  for  a 
prohibitory  law.        .  .  • 

<2.  How  would  it  be  mth  the  oommunicanta  of  ypur  church  in  and  out  of 
Boston?   •  . 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  I  could  not  answer* 
.    (2.    How  is  it  out  of  Boston? 

A\  It  has  generally  been  represented  that,  out  of  the  city,  people  are  more 
ibr  a  prohibitory  law  than  in  Boston  or  in  the  large  town^i;  and  that  is  all  I 
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know.    I  t^nk  that,  in  a  place  like  Boston,  it  is  more  difficult  to  cany  oat 
-the  system  of  prolubition  than  It  is  in  smaller  places. 

Q.    Wkat  are  the  difficulties  ? 

A.  I  should  not  be  able  to  state  them;  there  are  man^r  fiicilities  for 
erading  the  htvr«  and  obtaining  liquor  in  a  city  of  this  sice. '    - 

Q.  The  rApectable  men,  church  communicants,  do  not  wirii  to  evade  ike 
law? 

A.  .1  do  not  speak  of  the  communicants,  but  of  people  generaHy ;  and  I 
was  going  to  say,  that  this  law  also  produces  other  OTils,  worse  ftan  intem- 
perance, by  the  surrq>tii£ous  way  in  which  Equor  is  obtained. 

<2.  Then  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  surreptitious  means  by  whidi 
this  liquor  is  obtained  is  worse  than  intemperance  ? 

A,  \  tlunk  there  werersome  things  connected  with  this  surreplilaous  obtatfi- 
ing  of  Liquor  which  were  worse  in  tiieir  tendency  thap  intemperance. 

Q*    Would  you  like  an  open  bar? 

A.  I  should  say  that  I  should  like  a  Iai*ge  liberty  in  the  use -of  every  com- 
bination of  elements  made  by  man,  und  each  man  using  under  God  that 
which  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  use  or  desires.  I  woidd  prefer  that  a  man 
should  use  that  which  he  fbels  that  he  Jias  a  right  to  use,  openly  ratlier  than 
surreptitiously.  I  think  that  whatevw  can  be  done  openly  and  accountably 
to  the  opinions  of  our  fellow  men  tends  more  to  temperance  than  making  a 
law  which  encourages  the  suireptitioas  use  and  sde  of  any  article. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  as  to  thd  licensed  seHer  being  influenced  in  the 
sales  which  he  mkkes,  from  condderation  of  profits  ? 

A.  We  are  liable  to  have  our  hearts  influenced  by  our  views  fA  our  own 
interests,  but  not  necessarily  wrongly  influenced. 

Q*    That  depends  upon  what  the  right  and  the  wrong  is,  does  it  not  ? 
'    if.    Certainly. 

Q-  Do  I  understand  that,  whatever  law  you  had,  you  would  desire  that  the 
law  should  operate  to  prevent  the  moderate  use  of  liquors  as  beverages  ? 

A^    Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  would  say  that 

Q.  If  then,  it  should  appear  to  the  lawi  officers,  ibr  example,'  ^at  the 
eadsting  proUbitory  law  is  best  fitted  to  do  that  wotk,  you  would  prefer  that  ? 

A,  I  should  veiy  much  prefer  letting  all  combinations  of  elements  be  sold 
by  those  who  found  that  there  was  a  demand  for  them,  rather  than  by  laying 
any  restrictions  on  them.  My  haibit  of  thmViifg  is  that  we  should  lessen  the 
trade  by.lessening  the  demand* 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  changed  ground.  This  last  proposition 
is  upon  the  unrestricted  nde.  Do  I  understand  tlukt  you  are  against  all 
restrictions  fA.  the  ^e  by  law,  of  liquor  as  a  beverage  ?* 

il.  No,ar;*  thatfis  the  reason  why  I  tlmsk  that  the  license  system  is  a  good 
one. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  say  tbat  yoa  would  have  every  man  at  liberty  tosell 
whatever  there  was  a  demand  for  ? 

A>    That  does  not  exclude  »judKcaoa8  rigtdat^on. 

Q.    Then  why  would  you  exclude  ninety-nine  out  of  avery  hundred  from 
selling  it,  and  ;fel  aHow  the  hundreddi  to  sell  it? 
'   A.    Because  it  might  be  expedient 
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TBSTiMOirr  OF  Rbt.  Patsxck  BimAor. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Chilb.)    Where  do  jou  teside,  and  wliat  lb  jwa  calUng  ? 

il.  I  am  a  Catholic  priest;  I  reqide  in  Lynn  at  present;  I  have  had 
chaige  of  the  church 'in  Lynn  and  Chelsea  for  the  last  ux  years. 

Q.  In  yonr  experiencei  what  has  been  the  progress  of  intemperance 
daring  ihe  last  tea  years  ? ' 

A.  I  think,  for  the  last  tisn  years  it  has  been  slightly  increasing  in  Chelsea 
and  Lynn,  «lthoagh  people  have  got  along  there,  generally,  pretty  welL  I 
think  intemperance  was  soknewhat  increased  there  dnring  the  times  of 
excitement* 

<2.  Have  you'been  able  to  form  any  opinioi)  as  to  the  present  prohibitory 
system  of  legialatton  in  regard  to  its  checking  the  progress  of  intemperance  ? 

A,  I  think  it  has  done  no  good.  I  think  the  people  generally  do  not 
reqpect  it,  nor  has  there  been  any  liquor  law  respected  by  the  people 
generally. 

(2»    How  is  it  aa  to  the  sale  in  public  or  clandestine  places  ? 

A,  I  think  that,  publicly,  there  a^less  sales ;  but  I  think  that  for  eyery 
place  that  is  closed  up  there  is  one  or  more  that  takes  the  place  of  it 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  do  not  attribute  the  increase  to  law  or 
to  no  law? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  rather  attribute  the  increase  of  it  to  the  increase  of 
money  that  was  had. 

Q.    From  the  cause  of  the  war? 

A»    When  there  would  be  more  money,  there  would  be  more  drinking. 

<2.    The  general  influenoe  of  the  war  was  against  temperance  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  belieye  that  the  law  affected 
the  sale  and  use  of  liquor  favorably  or  unfitvorably  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

(2.    Are  you  in  favor  of  a  license  law,  particularly  ? 

A.  I  have  not  given  it  much  attention,  but  I  think  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement? 

Q.    Can  yon  state  the  ground  of  that  belief  ? 

A,    I  think  that  the  prohibitory  law  makes  people  hypocrites  and  deceitfuL 

Q.    Howso? 

A.  By  pretending  to  be  good  people  and  not  having  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  having  it. 

(2-    They  could  do  that  under  any  law,  could  they  not  ? 

A.    With  a  license  law,  they  could  have  better  liquor. 

Q.    They  would  drink  it  with  some  confidence,  would  they  not  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Testimont  of  Georgs  F.  Bigslow,  M.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Yoaredde  in  Boston? 

A.    Yes,  or. 

Q.   What  relations  and  conneiBtions  with  the  poor  have  you  ? 
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A.    I  am  secretary^  of  lihe  Howard  BenOTolent  Society,  and  have  been  for 
the  last  ten  j^ars ;  Aod  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Washingtonian  Home, 
a^  its  physician,  for  about  eight  years,  though  I  am  not  now ;  and  for  some  . 
year?  I  was  connected  with  the  Boston  Dispensary^ 

Q,    What  has  been  your  opportunity  for  observation  as  to  the  progress  of' 
intemperance  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ? 

Am  Within  the  last  ten  years,  I  should  say  that  intemperance  bad 
increased  in  Boston.  _ 

Q,  What  ppinion  have  you  as  to  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  that 
respect  in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  ? 

A*  I  should  think,  as  I  say,  that.it  had  increased  under  the  operation  of 
the  prohibitory  law.' 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  when  the  law  of  ld55  was 
passed?  *.     . 

A.  I  voted  for  the  law  at  that  time,  thinking  it  was  desirable;  and 
though  it  was  nojt  exactly  what  I  desired,  yet  I  thought  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  we  CQuld  i^ave,  and  I  vpted  for  it.  My  opinion  bas  changed  since  that 
time,  and  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  license  system  would  be  preferable 
to  aiiy  other  form  of  prohibitory  law  that  has  existed  since  that  time. 

<2.  How  is  it  as  to  the  sale  and  the  number  of  places  in  which  liquor  b 
sold? 

A.  So  far  as  my  opportunities  of  judging  are  concerned,  I  should  say  the 
places  where  liquor  was  sold  have  increased  very  much  in  number. 

Q.  What  observation  have  you  had  in  regard  to  the  secresy  of  the  sale 
and  the  number  of  clandestine  places  of  sale  ? 

A.  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  I  have  occasion  to  call  for 
anything  of  the  Jund  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  that  it.  is  not  almost 
immediately  produced,  and  sometimes  under  circumstances  that  surprise  me. 

(By  Mr.  Jewell.)    Explain  that  ?    . 

A.  I  mean,  that  where  I  am  called  and  want  it  for  medicine,  I  find  that 
they  have  it  near  them,  and  if  it  is  not  in  the  house,  it  is  somewhere  close  by. 

Q,    Is  that  among  the  poorer  classes  ? 

A.    Among  the  poorer  classes  it  is  usually  found  on  the  spot 
.  Q.    Among  the  poorer  elates,  is  it  accessible  by  all  of  them  ? 

A,    They  all  know  where  to  get  it 

<2.    (By  ^.  Child.)    How  is  it  as  to  intemperance  in  families  ? 

A.  I  should  say  that  it  was  more  generally  diffused,  according  to  my  ob- 
servation, than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I  find  other  members  of  families,  be- 
sides the  father  and  older  sons,  who  use  it.  I  see  it  among  the  female  portion 
of  families  more  than  I  used  to. 

Q.    How  is  it  as  to  the  children  ? 

A*  My  observation  is  more  limited  in  that  respect,  althougb  in  repeated 
instances  I  have  found  it  among  children  of  more  mature  age.  I  have  met  it 
among  the  children  of  the  schools,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  habitual  intoxi- 
cation. There  is  one  school  that  I  am  connected  with,  where  there  are  g^ls 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  who  fi:'equentiy  come  to  school  under  the 
influence  of  liqnory  and  frequently  have  to  be  sent  home. 
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(2.  (By  Mn  MzBiiB.)  How  do  joa  propose  to  regulate  the  rale  of 
liquors  ? 

A.  I  am  not  a  legislator,  but  it  lias  seemed  to  me  tbai  if  a  licenBO  could 
be  passed,  putting  th^  sale  of  liquor  into  the  hands  of  respectable  parties, 
placed  under  bonds,  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  it  irould  be  an  improvement. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  sufficient  number? 

A*  Sufficient  number  for  the  wants  of  the  community.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  law  was  so  much  at  variance  with  publio  opinion  that  everybody 
winked  at  its  evasion. 

Q.  Are  you  not  speaking  unguardedly  in  speaking  of  Boston  as  a  unit  on 
thatsubject? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  speak  of  it  as  it  seems  to  me  from  residence  here.  It  is 
simply  an  opinion.    - 

(2*  (By  Mr.  JxwsLL.)  Do  you  mean. by  soificieiit  numbers,  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  is  requisite  to  the  suppression  of  the  clandestine  sale  ? 

A>  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  respectable  parties,  it  will  tend  to  suppress  the  clandestine  sale.  I 
think  the  history  of  the  prohibitoiy  law  shows  that  we  have  not  had  the 
same  advantage  which  we  ought  to  have  received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  license  law  where 
unlicensed  men  did  not  sell  as  numerously  ? 

A .  I  cannot  answer  the  question  positively.  I  only  answer  that  I  can  get 
it  more  freely  in  the  houses  of  my  patients,  than  before  the  prohibitory  law, 
and  i  think  that  the  drinking  has  increased,  and  that  the  clandestine  ssJe  has 
increased. 

Q.  Has  the  law  been  administered  in  Boston  previous  to  the  last  two 
years? 

A.    1  should  say  that  it  had  to  some  extent. 

Q.    What  extent? 

A .    That  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  has  really  been  executed  in 
.Boston?  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  a  single  conviction  as  a  common 
seller,  under  the  prohibitory  law,  has  taken  place  from  1855  to  1865. 

A,    I  could  not  say.     I  suppose  that  quite  a  number  of  arrests  and  ' 
prosecutions  have  been  made. 

Q.    You  are  not  aware  that  a  single  conviction  has  been  made  ? 

A .    I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject 

Q-  Suppose  we  had  a  stringent  license  law,  such  as  you  would  favor,  how 
would  it  be  as  to  the  children  becoming  intoxicated  ? 

A,  It  seems  to  me  that  by  limiting  the  sale  you  would  limit  th^  oppor- 
tunities for  irresponsible  parties  to  obtain  alcoholic  liquors,  and  that  you 
would  be  able  to  take  hold  of  those  parties  who  did  sell,  if  they  abused  their 
privilege. 

Q-    Could  you  do  it  tmtil  afler  they  had  abused  their  privilege  ? 

A.    In  nngle  instances  probably  you  would  not 

Q.  It  being  accessible  to  everybody  that  calls  for  it,  would  it  be  a  restraint 
upon  the  ihoderate  use  ? 

A,    I  think  it  would. 
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Q.  (B7  Mr.  SpoONim.)  Toa  ipeak  of  intemperaftoe  having  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years ;  do  you  not  attribute  some  of  this  increase  to  tha 
influence  of  the  war?     - 

A .  Undoubtedly  some  of  it  has  been  owbg  to  that  pause.  1  cannot  con* 
ceire,  however,  that  the  kicrease  should  be  00  much  in  casetf  where  I  have 
seen  it  in  fknilies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MiXEB.)  Why  do  you  ^»eak  of  the  pteple  fuiuiBhing  it 
clandestinely  in  these  coRS? 

A.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  usually  produced  in  these  dreonH' 
stances,  and  the  apparandy  guiky  look  witii  ifUch  it  is  produoed. 

Q.  Betraying  a  consciousness  that  it  is  not  a'handsome  thing  to  have  tiqiior» 
and  that  public  opinion  is  against  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  that  public  opinion  is  against  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ai.i»Bioitf.)  You  say  ihat  you  voted  for  thef  present  prolab- 
itory  law,  and  that  you  were  t|ien  in  faTor  of  the  priaoqple  upon  wfaiohit  m 
founded? 

A*  '  Yes,  sir ;  the  principle  of  prohibition. 

Q.    Your  mind  has  undergone  a  ohange  npon  that  subject  ? 

A,    It  has,  sir.. 

a    When  did  yott  change  your  views  ? 

A,  It  has  been  a  gradual  change.  I  should  tJunk  it  had  been  "witlun  tke 
last  two  yean. 

Q.    If  the  law  could  be  ex^rced  you  would  stall  be  in  favor  of  it  ? 

A.    I  can  hardly  suppose  such  a  state  of  things 

Q.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  or  a  matter  of 
opinion.    In  princifde  are  you  still  in  &vor  nf  prohibition  ? 

A,    I  am  not,  wholly,  because  I  think  it  is  a  violation  of  private  rights. 

Q.    Then  you  have  changed  your  opinion  as  to  the  principle  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  I  have  changed  it  on  two  grounds. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask,  if  whalt  are  called  the  influential  classes  in  Boston  and 
in  the  Commonwealth  were  in  &vor  of  the  execution  of  this  law,  whether 
you  think  there  would  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  enforcing  it ;  as,  for  inst^ce : 
take  our  judges,  governors,  representatives,  senators,  physicians,  cleigymen, 
and  sivch  men,  if  diey  were  in  favor  of  it,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  it? 

A,    I  cannot  conceive  of  .such  a  state  of  things.    I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooksb.)  You  say  lAiat  you  find  it  has  increased  where 
you  had  occasion  to  order  it  Is  it  not  common  for  physicians  to  order  it  for 
many  purposes? 

A.    Under  various  circumstances  it  is  ordered  medicinally. 

<2.  Is  it  not  common  to  order  it  for  lupg  complaints,' or  for  hemorrhage 
from  the  lung?? 

A*^  It  is  not  common  to  order  it  for  hemorrhage,  but  it  is  frequently 
administered  for  lung  complaints. 

Q.  Now  if  I  keep  it  in  my  house  constantly,  is  that  evidence  that  I 
use  it  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.  I  spoke  of  that  matter  in-  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  ton  or  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Some  years  ago,  I  was  firequently  oUiged  to  wait  some  time 
before  a  small  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  could  be  got.firom  some  distance. 
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TssTncoNT  or  Rbt.  EQWiJtD  T.  Tatloiu 

Q.    (Bj  Mr.  Child.)    How  long  have  you  been  in  Boston  ? 

A,.    Oh,  not  very  long ;  only  about  fifty  yean. 

Q,    How  long  have  yqa  been  a  minuter  in  Boston  ? 

A*  About  forty-five  yean.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  settled  as  I 
am  now. 

Q,  Where  has  been  the  principal  field  of  your  administration  within  that 
last  period  ? 

A,    Korth  Square — ^about  the  head  of  eyeiywhere. 

Q.    Have. you  had  anything  to  do  with. sailors  during  that  period  ? 

Am  Yes,  sir..  From  my  bpyhood  I  have  been  linked  in  with  them,  and 
expect  to  be  until  the  time  when  we  will  go  ajofl  together. 

Q*  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the  progress  of  intemperance 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ? 

A.    There  has  been  a  very  great  improvement 

Q.    What  caused  this  impx)vement  among  your  people  ? 

A.  An  increased  ardor  and  obedience  to  ocmscience  and  the  laws  of 
God,  not  for  the  stronger  to  leave  the  weaker  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves 
that  seek  those  who  are  not  ablci  to  defend  themselves. 

Q,  In  regard  to  the  number  of  places  where  these  wolves  are,  how  has  it 
been  during  the  last  five  yean  ? 

A.  Multitudinous.  I  should  think  there  was  about  a  breastwork  firdm  the 
Square  down  to  Charlestown  Bridge.  I  believe  that  the  rum-houses  are 
scarcely  out  of  sight  one  finom  the  other.  We  have  a  plenty  of  idlers. 
Tyhether  they  live  on  air  or  steam,  I  know  not 

Q.  What  has  the  infiueace  of  that  great  number  of  places  been  upon  the 
halnt  of  the  people  in  regurd  to  temperance  ?    Do  they  lead  astray  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Everything  that  possibly  can  be  done  is  done.  These 
people  are  followed  fioom  the  houses  to  the  ship,  and  when  no  other  vessel  can 
be  obtained  to  go  aboard,  the  bewitching  matter,  they  will  have  it  in  a 
bladder. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  diminution  of  these  places  since  the  prohibitory 
law  passed  twelve  or  fifteen  yean  ago  ? 

A.    Prohibitory  law !    I  did  not  know  that  they  had  one. 

Q.  Have  these  places  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  yean  been  constantly 
increasing  or  not  ? 

A*  I  think  they  liave  not  died,  with  age.  They  remsun,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  plenty.  It  is  painful  to  the  eye  to  go  down  our  street — ^North 
Street — until  we  get  down  to  North  Square,  and  see  both  sides  barricaded 
with  bottles  in  plenty,  and  plenty  of  loafen  lying  around  them  that  cannot 
get  a  living  honestly,  and  must  take  it  from  somebody  else. 

G.    Are  you  in  &vor  of  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  By  BO  means.  I  have  no  right  to  punish  the  righteoas  with  the 
wicked,  and  I  ought,  I  suppose,  to  give  a  reason  why.  I  think,,  sir,  that  a 
hotel  is  for  something  else  besides  setting  a  table  and  making  a  bed.  With 
rapid  and  hard  travelling,  getting  doT^n  to  this  our  unequalled  and  blessed  city, 
travellen  are  racked  and  tortured  with  their  long  journeying.  When  they 
get  here  they  are  liable,  in  our  sudden  changes,  to  contract  diseases ;  and  I 

le 
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believe  that  no  landlord  ought  to  be.  allowed  to  koep  a  house  merely  for 
furnishing  beef  and  potatoes,  but  he  niust  take  care  of  the  health  of  his 
guests ;  and  while  he  has  nothing  in  his  house  to  supply  them,  and  while  he  is 
sending  for  a  doctor,  disease  may  get  beyond  recovery.  The  landlord  ought 
to  take  care  of  his  lodgers,  and  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  them  tmtil 
greater  wisdom  is  brought.  That  is  my  explanation.  I  am  willing  everybody 
should  have  it.  I  have  never  needed  such  things  myself,  but  every  man 'was 
not  made  with  such  a  hide  as  I  was,  for  I  have  seen  noble  men  faint  away. 
It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  I  was  in  Canada,  where  a  number  of  our 
hard-working  business  men  were  getting  a  little  recreation,  and  they  were  so 
conscientious  about  temperance  that  two  or  three  persons  lost  their  Uvea  by 
getting  heated  from  walking  and  then  drinking  the  lime-water  that  they  have 
there,  for  lime-water  is  all  through  that  region.  Two  or  three  of  these 
abstainers  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  to  do.  1  said  to  them,  use  a  little 
brandy.  But  they  were  so  conscientious  upon  that  point  that  they  would  not 
They  soon  passed  away.  This  lime-water  is  in  Cincinnati*  and  a  good  many 
places,  and  many  a  noble  young  man  or  woman  is  taken  away  from  want  of 
wisdom  on  this  subject.  Therefore  I  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
forbid  the  use  or  the  sale  of  spirit  in  all  cases.  This  prohibitory  law  sliuts  us 
in.  Moreover  there  is  something  else  in  this  matter.  I  should  not  want  to 
deny  my  God.  The  good  book  tells  us  that  wine  cheereth  the  heart  of  God  and 
man.  I  should  not  want  to  raise  my  hand  against  the  hand  of  God.  And  I 
should  not  want  to  think  that  the  world  was  so  reduced ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  so  lost  in  the  world.  Tet  for  my  own  part  I  have  not  had  use  for 
these  things ;  but  everybody  is  not  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Do  you  not  know  that  this  necessity  of  which 
you  speak  is  supplied  by  tjie  present  prohibitory  law  ? 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Taylor.)    What  ?    Have  you  got  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

An    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  then,  it  must  have  a  good  many  pockets.  These  glass  jars,  set  in 
straw,  are  very  easy  things  to  carry,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  get  them  filled. 

Q,  Under  ihe  prohibitory  law,  you  said  that  the  sale  was  allowed  for  nec- 
essary purposes? 

A.  I  am  opposed  to  the  present  law,  which  opens  the  door  everywhere  to 
the  most  worthless  beings  to  sell  liquor ;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  more 
worthless  the  being,  the  more  liberty  he  has. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  Boston  fifty  years,  and  have  lived  here  nnder  the 
license  system.  Do  you  not  know  that  anybody  who  pleased  sold  without 
a  license  at  that  time  ? 

A,    I  believe  they  did. 

Q.  How  would  a  license  law  restrun  it,  if  it  was  enforced  as  it  was 
before? 

A,  1  suppose  the  effect  would  be  just  the  same,  and  just  what  it  ought  to 
be,  under  a  consistent  license  law,  with  something  at  the  back  of  that  laW  to 
cany  that  law  out ;  not  making  a  law  and  putting  it  into  the  cradle  and  rock- 
ing it  with  a  lullaby.;  but  letting  it  have  a  power  and  force  and  meaning  in 
it  • 
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Q.  i  ahoold  like  tb  uk  joa  how  a  liceDfle  Uw  is  going  to  be  enforced 
againvt  tiieia  ualiceBeed  seUers  anylietter  tkan  the  present  btw  ? 

j1.  I  ihoiild  think  that  people  would  leam  hf  experience  on  tlis  rabjeoty 
that  there  k  lome  diffinrenoe  between  such  a  pnident»  talented,  honest,  ener- 
getic awn  to  use  Uiat  fiery  concern,  and  when  it  is  let  oot  to  eterybody ;  and 
pohaps  if  a  goodi.dere^  ftUow  goes  and  nu&kes  a  complamt  to-dayi  he 
maj  get  in  a  nairow  place  to-mOriow. 

Qt   JnndentaadyontosajihattheydoselliteTeiTwhere? 
.   A,    I  never  knew  that  we  ever  did  have  a  very  restricting  law ;  for  it  aerer 
did  work  much,  and  I  soppose  it  was  nevcE  expected  to  do  mnoh. 

<2-  Have  yon  known  of  any  attempts  to  work  it  in  Boston  that  seemed  to 
yon  intended  to  make  it  worse  ? 

A.    1  think  I  have  never  seen  anything  icom,  it  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  a 

*  Testimony  of  ixBS&x  G»  Goodwxv. 

0,    (By  ICr  Chzld.)    Where  do  yon  rende  ? 

A.    In  Worcester  Street,  in  this  city. 

Q,    With  what  charitable  association  are  yon  associated  ? 

A.    The  Boston  iVovident  Associalaon. 

<2.    Does  that  bring  yon  in  connection  with  the  poor  ? 

A.    Yes;  eveiy  day  and  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observatioiiy  &r  the  last  ten  years,  as  to  ike  pro- 
gress of  intemperance  here  ? 

A*    1  think  it  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  within  jny  observatran. 

Q.    How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  places  where  liquor  is  obtained  ? 

A.  I  think  the  places  where  it  is  procured  are  now  more  in  attics  and 
celleiB,  and  it  is  sold'  by  ilie  pint  and  gallon  at  the  retail  stores* 

Q.  Have  you,  from  your  observation,  been  able  to  fartn  an  opinion  as  to 
effect  of  the  present  law,  as  compared  wifh  the  effeot  properly  of  a  licenso 
law? 

A.  I  have  thought  very  much  upon  the  question,  and  -was  much  icjoiced 
when  the  present  law  was  passed ;  but  still  the  evil  increased  and  increased 
(from  my  observation,)  and  I  should  say,  if  I  were  asked  here,  that  we  shotdd 
try  som^hing  else,  and  that  is  a  stringent  license  law. 

Q.  Tour  opinion  upon  this  matter  has  changed,  then,  if  I  understand 
yon? 

A,    It  certainly  has. 

C2-  And  yon  believe  that  a  license  law  wqnld  be  a  better  system  at  Uie 
present  lime  ? 

A.    I  would  like  to  see  it  tried. 
*  (2.    (By  Mr.  Spoojobr.)    How  long  have  yon  lived  in  Boston? 

A.    About  fifteen  or  eighteen  yean. 

Q.    You  did  not  live  here  when  we  were  under  a  license  law  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  the  conditioa  of  things  while  wo  were 
under  a  license  law  ?. 
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A.  No.  I  was  coDsiantly  iat  sea  at  that  tiaej  and  I  knew  nothing  abdnt 
the  laws  of  the  ooantryf  hardlf.  I  hare  taken  a  great  iaterest  (as  mush  at 
any  man,  I  think,)  in  the  came  of  tempenuice  of  late  jreara,  and  I  am  sony 
to  say  it  seems  to  hare  got  beyond  the  power  of  man  almost*  Wiihoai  soma 
kind  of  legislationy  I  feel  that  we  axe  like  a  ship  upoa  the  rocks,  wlisse  tba 
master  knows  not  what,  to  do,  and  he  is  willing  to  tak^  the  adviee  almost 
of  fools. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mmss.)  How  many  years  haive  yon  \ieea  an  aetiite  tan- 
peranoeman? 

A.    With  the  ezoq)tion  of  tiro  years,  twenty^fiTe  years. 

Q.    Do  yon  mean  by  temperance,  total  abstinence  or  moderate  use? 

A .    I  mean  total  abstinence  from  everything  that  intoxicates. 
.  Q.    How  eztendvely  have  gentlemen  holding  total  abstinence  views,  and 
who  favored  the  existing  law,  changed  their  opinions  and  £&vored  a  licensa 
system,  so  far  as  yon  know  ? 

A.    I  do  not  suppose  a  gr^at  many  of. tiiem  have. 

Q-  Have  you  been  acqu^ted,  dmring  yoor  residenoe  in  Boston,  with 
many  total  abstinence  men  ? 

A,    I  think  I  have,  more  so  than  I  have  with  the  otiier  class. 

Q,    So  &r  as  yon  know,  they  are  still  in  fiivor  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

it.  I  should  think  many  of  them  were,  fin*  this  reason,  that  many  of  them 
feel  that  it  is  more  for  their  ^wn  protection  than  fer  the  mnltitade. 

Q.    Do  yon  mean  that  they  are  re£onned  men  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  y6n  any  acquaintance  with  men,  who  an  total  abstinende  ment 
who  have  not  changed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  many. 

Q.    And  do  yon  find  them  still  in  ikrof  of  sustaining  the  present  law  ? 

A*    I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

(2,    Do  you  find  many  otiienrise  ? 

A.    Yes;  many. 

Q.    Whatfiraetion? 

A.    I  shodd  think,  certainly,  ovte  hal£ 

Q.    Dp  you  speak  of  men  who  are  still  active  m  the  temperance  cause  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  speak  gmerally  a£  the  oitixans  of  Boston  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted. 

<2.  Did  you  ever  know  half  of  the  citizens  in  Boston  to  be  on  the  total 
abstinence  principle  ? 

A.  That  is  putting  a  question  which  no  man  can  answer*  i  said  half  of 
the  men  that  I  knew ;  for  I  certainly  do  not  know  half  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston. 

Q.  Are  there  total  alxtainen  itho  have  changed  their  opinions,  and  still 
are  active  in  any  temperance  organization  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes. 

Q,  What  temperance  organization  do  you  know,  more  than  half  of  which 
•*excepting,Jf  you  please,  the  Suffolk  Temperance  Union-^^-are  Opposed  to 
the  preset  law? 
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A.  I  ilaiik  inare  than  l^alf  of  tiiom  are  k^  fator  of  tlie  proUbit^iy  lnw. 
When  Isaid  half  of  mj  general  acquaintance  in  Boetoiii  I  should  taj  thai 
vvar  half  are  not  in  ftTor  of  it. 

.  Q.    Bat  70a  do  not  hnow  any  tenpcfanee  ocgaiuaatfoBi  more  than  half 
«f  whiob  axe  not  in  fimlr  oTihe  praa^i^t  law  ? 

A.    No. 

<2.    (By  Bfr.  Ssoonu.)    Touiuedtolbaoirtheflea? 

A.    I  did,  thirty  yean  ago* 

Q,  How  9it  the  'habiti  of  the  ieamen  nowy  eompaiied  with  yoer  eariy 
ezpeiienoe? 

A*    AsaclaistheyaraaadiifoentasligbtftondailuMMB. 

Q.    Improved  or  degenerated  ? 

A»    DiBgeiieratad' 

Q.    You  have  not  Mowed  the  sea  for  the  last  fifeeen  years  t 

il.    No. 

ij.    But  you  did  before  tiiat? 
.   A.    1  have  been  in  the  hahtt  of  Yisifing  diips  ktely*  that  arrived  in  the 
harbor,  and  I  have  thus  been  able  to  compare  the  habits  of  sailors. 

Q.  Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  the  habits  of  staneft,  forty  years  Mlp,  were 
better  than  now  ? 

^.    Yes. 

a    Bid  not  evevybody  driidc  then  ? 

A.  No.  FornzteeayeaiBtlwaaniaster  of  a  ship;  and  I  defyaa^aa* 
to  say  that  I  ever  brought  up  a  botde  to  give  a  satk»% 

Q.    What  yean? 

A,    From  1825  to  1840. 

(2.    Do  you  remember  when  ilda  reform  bemmenced? 

A*    I  was  then  at  sea. 

Q.  Were  not  rations  fhmishfid  to  almost  every  one  by  the  merchants  cf 
BcsUm,  forty  years  ago? 

A.    Whenlfirst  went  out  they  wiare. 

Q.    How  is  it  now  ?     ' 

A.    They  are  not  nowfumisiied^  I  think. 

(2.  (ByMr.JxitfxuL)  .  Do  sailors  drink  move  ashore  now  than  they  used 
to? 

A.  I  think  ^bef  do.  t  do  not  say  they  have  greater  facilities,  but  they  are 
a  different  class  of  people.  But  since  we  have  got  pvt  School  Ship  I  hape 
they  will  go  back  to  the  better  state  of  things. 

l^STiMOinr  ov  Rbv.  J.  B,  OBaoak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  yon  reade  ? 

A.  At  St  Mary's,  Endicot  Street,  in  this  city. ;'       J^  ]    |>    r*     4     •  »    \' 

Q.  Have  yon  the  chaige  of  the  church?  ,  ,    *A    1 1     ) 

A.  I  am  assistant  pastor.  I    \  1  V  1  m  ><  • 

Q.  Hpw  lonjfhave  you  been  theie  ?  ,     ^     .  */^  ^  '^     ^  M' 

X  ^ightefep  monfiis.  '#14*111 

*  «  m^bbAre^*  :  ^^      t/AliiTf  ».      \  I    \ 
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A.  In  the  army  of  the  Fotomae,  with  the  ejoception  of  a  jeax  spent  aUhe. 
Geoigetown  College.  ' 

Q.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  observalaon  in  Bostoni  as  to  the  effacst 
of  the  present  law  in  promotiAg  temperance? 

A .  I  cannot  form  a  comparatLve  judgment  Mj  judgment  is  that  the  lav 
is  a  failure.  About  a  week  ago  last  Monday,  the  State  Constables  came  to 
our  part  of  the  city  alid  seized  UqucxB  there,- aO  they  could  find  in  the  vatious 
places  where  it  was  kept  I  observed  that  within  fire  minutes  after  the  eon- 
stabler  had  gone,  they  were  ooncemed  in  selling  in  the  same  shops  again*  I 
presume  they  had  the  liquors  secreted.  I  was  passing  through  Haymarfcet 
Square  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  heard  a  gentlemen  remaik  that  he  saw  more 
drunken  men  that  day  than  for  eight  months  befixe.    * 

Q.  How  is  it,  as  to  the  places  where  liquor  can  be  got,  whether  directly  or 
clandestinely? 

A.  I  think  since  this  law  has  been  put  in  force,  it  has  been  kept  and  sold 
furtively,  and  I  think  it  has  added  to  the  intemperance  of  the  community, 
particuladiy  among  women,  who,  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  get  together 
and  get  drunk. 

Q.    Have  you  seen  any  children  made  intemperate  by.it  ? 

A.  Nq.  There  is  not  a  great  deal- of  intemperance  among  the  older  olaas, 
but  there  are  some  'vromen,  and  some  men,  also.  Those  who  attend  our 
church  regularly  are  not  addicted  to  intemperance  npw.  But  I  do  not 
consider  that  so  much  the  effect  of  the  law  as  of  our  oiganiaation. 

Q.    "What  is  your  orgaiuzatipn  ? 

A.  I  have  an  organization  of  about  three  hundred  married  persons,  and 
nearly  all  total  abstinence  men. 

Q.    In  those  efforts  which  yon  have  exerted  have  yom  fowid  soocesi  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  found  xeH^ous  influences  far  more  eSeetive  than  prohibition. 
I  have  feund  that  prohibition  generally  excites  opposition  on  the  part  of  many. 

Q.  From  your  observation  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
probability  or  possibility  of  preventing  the  sale  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  possible,  from  my  present  observation. 

Q*    Does  the  present  law  retard  or  aid  your  efforts  ? 

A.    I  think  it  retards  moral  efforts,  rather  than  aids  them. 

TsaTncoNT  of  Bet.  Michael  Hartkst* 

'Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Salem. 

d    Your  calling? 

A.  I  am  a  Catholic  clergyman,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  there? 

A.    Since  August,  1857. 

(2.    Where,  before  that? 

A.    I  commenced  my  career  as  a  clergyman  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the  progress  and  .state  pf 
intemperance  during  that  period  among,  not  your  own  flock  alone»  but 
generally  ? 
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A.  Before  giving  my  opinion,  I  should  tftato,  that  I  do  not  like  to  be  iden- 
tified with  any  party  at  this  hearing,  either  with  the  liquor  party  or  anti-Uqaor 
party.  .  I  wo^d  statcf  ihat  mf  own  people,  I  oonsider^  to  be  an  orderly,  sober, 
temperate  people.  I  do  not  attribute  that,  howeTer,  to  the  working  of  the 
p!rohibitoiy  law.  I  attribute  it  to  their  attendance  to  thieir  religioos  duties  as 
Catholics.  I  believe  that,  if  a  Catholi<^  attends  to  his  reUgions  duties,  and 
observes  the  precepts  of  the  chtirch,  he  will  not  be  ai  dnmkaid*  Ihat  is  my 
experience.  Of  course,  there  ai^  some  persons  who  drink  and  get  drunk,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  kny  people  are  orderly  aad  sober. 
WitSi  regard  to  the  working  of  the  prohibitory  law,  it  la  my  opinion  that 
it  has  proved  a  failure.  With  regard,  to  my  opinion  as  to  a  license  law,  I 
would  state  that  I  would  approve  any  law  vdiich  woiuld  best  diminish  the  evils 
of  intemperance  and  liqaot^elling.  In  my  opinion,  a  license  law  tends  to 
diminish  the  abuse  of  liquoTHralling  rather  than  a  prohibitory  law,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  I  think  it  is  in  human  nature  not  to  care  much  about  whal 
It  is  easy  to  obtain.  If  a  man  finds  that  he  is  prohibited  firom  doing  a  thing, 
it  is  in  corrupt  human  nature  to  say  he  will  hate^it.  I  think  a  license  law  will 
put  down  many  low  grpggeries,  and  diminish,  to  a  great  ejctent,  the  results 
of  private  and  furtive  sale  of  liquors,  especially  in  large  dijes. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  spoke  of  the  temperate  habits  of  your 
people.  Bo  yOn  attribute  that,  in  a  great  measure,  in  addition  to  religious 
infinences,  to  the  personal  example  of  die  clergy  and  leading  men  ? 

it.    Yes.    That  does  a  great  deal  towards  it  * 

Q.  The  idea  has  been  expressed  that  moderate  drinking  ia  temperance* 
When  your  cleigy  speak  of  temperance,  do  they  mean  total  abstinence  or  the 
moderate  use  ?  ' 

A.  I  think  that  temperance,  according  to  the  general  acceptation,  means 
total  abstinence ;  but,  if  I  were  asked  what  temperance  is,  I  would  say  it  is 
%  moderate  use  of  anything  eaten  or  drank. 

Q.    Then  your  idea  of  temperance  is  that  it  is  not  total  abstinence  ? 

A.    Yes. 

(I,    Is  that  so  understood  among  your  clergy? 

A,  Among  the  people,  they  say  that,  if  they  wish  to  take  a  pledge,  they 
take  the  total  abstinence  pledge. 

Q.  Do  they  consider  a  man  a  temperance  man,  ^rho  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
liquor  and  does  not  abuse  it  ? 

A.  They  consider  him  a  temperate  man,  and  not  a  temperance  man.  I 
think  that  distinction  is  made. 

<2»  If  not  improper,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  your  cleigy  practise 
total  abstinence  or  a  moderate  use  ? 

A>  I  cannot  say ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  clergy  do.  They  practise  tem- 
perance, so  &r  as  I  know. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  take  the  temperance  pledge  ? 

Au    NevflR 

TBaXIHOKT  OF  MATOB  QtI8  NOBCBOS6. 

Q.    (By  Ifr.  Child.)    Ton  are  one  of  the  petitionefs»  are  you  not? 
A.    Nb,8ir;  Itiiinkttot 
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Q.    Yotiarelilayorof  Bbfitoii? 

A*    Ya,  ar. 

Q.    Tour  opinion  joa  tteoaaxkiad  ib  yovriaangiml  addim  ? 

A,    Ye8,ay\. 

<2«  WiH  you  be  kind  enongh  to  state  any  i^aaDDSwUeh  70a  ift^^  have  tar 
your  opittiott  ? 

A.  From  my  general  ofaBenraCiaB  while  I  was  conneeted  wiA  ttie  ctly 
governni^nfr— 

Q.    Bow  long  a  tfane  was  that? 

it.  I  was  flldennan  tiuree  yean,conmien(nngia  1862.  8inee  that  I  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  trith  the  city  goTemment  ? 

Q.    State  in  your  own  way  your  obeervation  in  refbrenee  to  this  snbject  ? 

A.  Wdl,  or,  my  views  arei  that  the  present  firdhibitory  law  has  been 
inoperatiye,  because  tiie  public  eeniament  was  not  with  it  It  was  nol;  the 
wish  of  the  mass  of  the  pec^Ie  that  it  should  be  earried  oat  ? 

Q.  I  would  inqmre  your  opinion  as  to  a  properly  constructed  license  law, 
as  compared  with  thie  present  law,  and  as  to  the  execution  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  which  ^ovM  best  restrain  the  efiects  of  intoauoation? 

A.  I  think  a  license  law  would  be  better*  I  think  that  experience  has 
proyed  the  other  to  be  inoperative.  Our  dty  goTcmment  £lled  the  courts 
with  complaints  under  the  law.  .  There  was  a 'diffi<»ilty  in  convicting,  and  the 
time  of  the  courts  was  so  much  consumed  that  the  DistrictrAttomey  requested 
the  Chief  of  FSlice  not  to  put  any  more  cases  into  court  I  thinki  with  a 
proper  license  law,  we  oould  enfoice  it 

Q.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how  confidently  you  hold  your  opinion. 
State  what  kind  of  a  license  law  you  think  can  be  enforced  ? 

A.  I  cannot  go  into  the  details.  It  should  generally  restrain  the  sale ;  not 
allow  it  to  be  sold  on  Snndays ;  not  allow  it  to  be  sold  to  minors,  or  to  per- 
sons  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  making  improper  use  of  it  Various 
restricdons  of  that  kind,  I  think,^would  be  4«>inbie.  Licenses  should  be 
given  only  to  persons  of  reputation  and. character.  My  own  view  of  H  is 
that  the  right  might  be  ^ven  to  each  town  or  citjr  in  the  £)omnionwealtb  to 
adopt  the  license  law  or  retain  the  present  law.  And  I  wonld  haTe  the 
punishment  for  violation  the  same  as  in  the  present  law. 

Q.  In  regard  to  license,  would  you  have  any -fixed  time  to  continue,  or 
make  them  subject  to  revocation  ? 

A.  I  think  they  should  be  subject  to  reyooatiott  whenever,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  it  was  thought  expedient 

Q.  Wiih  such  a  law  in  fbrce,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect 
as  to  breaking  up  the  unauthorized  places  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  done. 

Q*    That  is  your  opinion  very  strongly,  that  yon  oould  enfinoe  k  ? 

A.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  efiect  of  a  law,  executed  in  that  JSMBaer,  x^Km 
intemperate  habits  and  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  I  think  the  difficulties  are 
now  s<$  great,  i(nd  these  drinking  {daces  are  so  (xupmon,  that  when  aman^ti 
his  pay  for  his  week's  work,  he  is  enticed  into  them,  because  they  are  open  at 
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almost  every  step  in  the  street  I  think  the  effect  would  be,  if  we  break  up 
these  places,  to  drive  out  of  the  business  a  class  of  persons  who  sell  inferior 
sinrits  of  all  kinds. 

Q^  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  public  sentiment  against  the 
execution  of  this  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  My  own  experience  is  that  a  large  majority  are  opposed  to  the  preseAi 
law.  They  think  it  is  a  failure.  To  be  sure,  a  few  State  Constables  hare 
made  arrests  and  broken  up  a  few  places ;  but  it  amounts  to  nothing.  They 
have  not  taken  hold  of  any  persons  of  consequence.  It  is  only  a  few  unim- 
portant persons.  There  has  been  a  great  noise^  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  it  has  effected  much.    Drunkenness  increases,  according  to  the  reports. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  as  reported  by 
the  police,  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days  V 

A.  There  have  been  more  at  the  station-houses.  I  recollect  that  on  one 
day,  within  a  week,  the  number  was  less.  As  a  general  rule  the  number  is 
about  the  same  from  day  to  day. 

(2*  Has  there  been  no  diminutiQa  ondep  the  operations  of  the  State 
CoDstables? 

A*    I  do  not  see  that  there  has. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  SpoosfkB.)  You  saj  the  operadons  of  the  State  Constables 
ateount  to  nothing  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  they  have  much  effect  upon*  the  great  question. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware,  that  according  to  Mr.  Kurtz's  report,  there  are  five 
hundred  less  places  where  liquors  are  sold  in  Boston,  than  there  were  before 
the  constabulaiy  law  went  into  operation  ? 

•  A*  I  do  not  think  that  is  very  material.  The  important  question  is,  how 
many  are  arrested  for  drunkenness  ?  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  which  you 
refer  to.    I  think  it  is  about  two  hundred  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Q.  •  How  many  persons  would  you  probably  license,  supposing  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  had  it  at  their  discretion  ? 

A,  That  is  a  very  important  question,  and  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
consideration.    I  have  never  considered  it 

Q,    Could  not  you  guess  ? 

A.    That  is  too  important  a  question  to  decide  by  a  guess. 

Q.    You  recommend  a  license  law  ? 

il.    Yes. 

Q.    Do  you  think  you  would  license  three  hundred  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell,  and  should  prefer  not  to  state,  as  I  have  not  given  the 
matter  sufficient  consideration. 

(2*  You  say  the  law  was  not  enforced,  because  the  courts  had  more  cases 
than  they  could  attend  to  ? 

A,  That  was  the  fact  when  I  was  on  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  I  think 
it  is  so  now. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  many  cases  they  have  now  ? 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  present  State  Constables  have  found  more  cases, 
and  that  they  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  them  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

17 
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Q,  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Are  there  not  twentynune  luindred  cases  now 
awaiting  sentence  in  Snflblk  County  ? 

A.    I  am  not  conversant  with  the  statistics. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  trouble  was  because  the  courts  were  so  fblL  I  wish  to 
show  that  the  facts  prove  that  the  constables  have  furnished  more  cases  thaa 
the  police  did,  and  that  there  have  been  many  more  convictions. 

A.    I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  » 

Q,    Supposing  that  to  be  true,  what  do  you  make  of  the  trouble  ? 

A .    I  only  state  the  fact  as  it  was ;  I  cannot  go  into  luiy  argument  about  it. 

Q.  There  used  to  be  two  thousand  places  where  they  sold.  If  yon  license 
five  hundred  will  that  not  fill  the  courts  ? 

A.  You  say  that  the  present  law  convicts,  and  we  can  use  the  same 
machinery  to  convict  under  a  license  law. 

Q.  You  gave  a  statement  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  intemperance 
increases,  because  the  number  of  drunkards  is  greater  now.  What  is  your 
reason  for  thinking  so  ? 

A,  Xhe  Deputy  Chief  has  made  a  table,  firom  which  I  can  give  a  few 
figures.  According  to  his  estimates  in  1856,  there  were  seventeen  thoosand 
called  lodgers ;  nine  thousand  were  lodgers,  and  the  rest  were  put  in  for 
drunkenness.  In  186G  there  were  twen^-seven  thousihd,  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand and  fifty  were  lodgers,  and  the  rest  were  arrested  for  drunkenness.  He 
has  classified  the  cases,  classing  those  who  were  slightly  intoxicated  as  lodgers. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  fact  in  your  mind  that  three  years  ago  there  were 
some  seventeen  thousand  and  more  ? 

A .    I  have  not  given  my  mind  to  that  particularly ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morse.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  city  government  now,  compared  with  any  previous  one  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  fonner  government. 

Q.    Has  the  liquor  traffic  any  peculiar  control  over  the  city  government  ? 

A,    I  am  not  lo^rare  that  it  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Does  your  memory  run  back  to  the  time  of  the 
license  law  ? 

A>    Not  distinctly. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  whether  the  unlicensed  were  prosecuted  by  the 
licensed? 

A.  I  did  not  take  interest  enough  in  public  matters  at  that  time  to 
remember. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fat.)  Would  you  favor  the  licensing  of  any  open  bar  in 
Boston? 

A.  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  It  is  a  question  which  I  should 
prefer  to  looiisider  before  giving  any  definite  answer. 

Q.    You  iffe  so  fiir  convinced  that  yon  wotdd  license  hotels  ? 

A.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  hotels  should  be  licensed,  if  k^t  1^ 
respectable  men.    I  should  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  beyond  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MofSR.)  Would jrou  regard  that  as  a  reputable  hotel,  what- 
ever be  its  sice,  in  which  twice,  within  two  years,  there  have  been  rows,  where 
hats  were  smashed  doann  over  the  heads  of  inoffensive  persons  entering  the 
Siotcd? 
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A.  That  migbt  b«  answered  by  asking,  if  in  the  HouBo  of  ReprcsentatiTes 
two  men  should  get  Into  a  quarel,  and  they  break  down  each  others  hats, 
whether  that  should  be  a  respectable  building  or  not  Oftentimes,  men  in 
Teiy  respectable  places  get  to  quarrelling,  but  it  does  not  fbUotrtfaat  tiie  pUco 
is  therefore  disgraceful. 

Q.    What  is  the  object  of  ^tting  conrictions  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  should  have  to  refer  you  to  the  law  officers  to 
answer ;  it  is  a  thing  that  does  not  come  into  the  view  of  the  Aldermen.  After 
the  complaint  has  been  made,  that  is  for  the  law  officers  to  settle. 

<2-  Is  it  posnhle  that,  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  or  as  an  Alderman,  yon  are  not 
conversant  with  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  prohibitory  law  in  question  ? 

A,    Certainly,  sir;  I  am  oouTenant  with  the  difficulty. 

Q,    And  you  know  where  the  difficulty  rests  ? 

A.  The  difficulty  was  in  getting  convictions,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  precise 
point 

Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  writ  secved  against  the 
trafficker? 

A.    I  suppose  not  « 

Q.    In  getting  the  attorney  to  plead  the  case  ? 

A.    I  suppose  not* 

Q.    With  the  ruling  of  the  judge? 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    In  getting  verdicts  of  conviction  from  the  jurors  ? 

A .    I  supposed  that  the  difficulty  was  with  the  j  vies. 

Q.    Are  you  aware  that  the  juries  do  disagree  in  these  cases  ? 

A.  I  am  aware  that  they  did;  I  am  awaife  that  there  were  technicalities 
by  which  many  did  escape;  and  I  think  a  large  number  escaped  in  that  way. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Kquoi^«eller8  were  put  into  the  jury  lists  by  the 
the  Board' of  Aldermen  confessedly  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  diat  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  have  testified, 
•before  different  committees  of  the  Legislature,  that  they  did  select  liquor- 
sellers  knowingly,  and  saying,  if  you  don't  wish  us  to  do  that,  make  a  law  to 
the  contrary  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  statement  is  a  dander  upon  the  Board  of  Aldermant 
or  upon  any  reputable  city  government 

Q.  I  would  ask  the  question  of  the  Honorable  Mayor,  whether,  as  Mayor 
of  tiie  dty  government  at  any  period,  or  whether  as  a  citizen  of  Boston  at 
any  period,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  has  been  aware  that  liquor^ellers, 
known  to  be  such,  were  selected  by  men  that  knew  them  to  be  such,  and  their 
names  put  into  the  list  whence  the  traverse  juries  were  to  be  drawn  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it  nor  read  of  it  until  heard  I  of  it  from  you  this 
OKiming.    Ineverwasoognixantofthefact 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfoonbb.)  Are  you  not  perfectly  aware  that  liquoivsellerf 
have  been  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  on  the  juries  ? 

A.  Very  likely.  I  should  not  wonder,  if  in  selecting  my  juries,  I  got  men 
on  the  list  myself,  who  dealt  in  liquors. 

(2-    You  never  take  pains  to  exclude  them  ? 
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A.    No.    Wliydiouldl? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewbll.)  You  moan  that  you  do  not  intend  to  include  or 
exclude  a  man  ibr  that  reason  ? 

An    Certainly  not.    The  line  has  hever  been  drawn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  You  admit  that  they  have  never  been  eicluded 
for  that? 

A,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  question  erercameup.  I  never  heard  the 
question  mooted  anywhere  in  the  city  govemment,  as  to  whether  the  city 
government  selected  those  who  were  liquor-sellers,  or  those  who  were  not 

Q.    The  great  difficulty,  you  know,  is  that  the  juries  could  not  agree  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  state  that  you  do  not  exclude  a  man  because  he  is  a  liquor-seller. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  if  a  man  who  has  an  interest  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
*  as  profits  from  the  sale,  is  a  proper  man  to  sit  on  a  jury  ?    Is  not  his  interest 
too  great? 

A,    If  he  is  an- honest  man 

.    Q.    Is  an  honest  man  the  right  man  to  sit  on  his  own  case  ? 

As  You  have  got  to  exclude  all  men  from  all  juries,  if  you  are  going  to 
exclude  a  man  who  has  not  got  some  interest 

Q*    Is  not  the  interest  altogether  too  great  ? 

A.  That  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  you  cannot  tell  where  to  draw  the  line 
always,  for  some  men  may  be  influenced  by  a  small  consideration,  and  others 
would  not  be  for  a  large  one.  You  can  never  execute  any  laws,  nor  any 
govemment,  unless  you  have  honest  men. 

Q.    Do  you  get  honest  men  on  all  juries  ? 

A,    No,  fflr ;  but  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to. 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether,  in  your  opinion,  a  man  who  has  an  interest  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  against  conviction  is  d  suitable  man  to  tiy  a  case  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  said  that  it  was  important  for  a  man  to  be  an 
honest  man  in  trying  some  of  these  cases. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    Would  you  exclude  a  liquor^eller  from  the  jury,  i£ 
you  knew  him  to  be  a  liquor-seller  ? 
'   A,    I  do  not  know  that  I  should ;  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  I  should. 

Q.  Why,  then,  if  the  Board  of  Aldermen  at  any  time  have  selected  liquor- 
sellers,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  do  you  say  that  it  is  a  slander  ? 

A,  Because  it  is  assuming  that  they  could  have  selected  any  particular 
class  of  men. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  require  that  jurors  shall  be  men  of  good  moral 
character,  and  free  from  legal  exceptions? 

A,    Yes,  »r. 

Q.    Is  a  man  who  is  made  a  criminal  by  law,  free  from  l^gal  exceptions  ? 

A .  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  There  is  a  law  that  nobody 
on  the  Sabbath,  shall  do  anything  but  acts  of  mercy  or  charity;  but  what 
person  is  there  who  is  not  guilty  of  violating  it  every  Sunday  of  his  life  ? 
Why  should  not  he  be  excluded,  on  that  principle? 

Q.    Do  you  regard  that  as  A  fair  analogy  ? 

A,    I  do,  sir ;  he  violates  the  law. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  so  far  as  exceptionableness  under  the  law  is 
concerned,  a  man  who  picks  up  chips  on  Sunday,  or  does  some  such  act,  is 
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eqnally  exceptionable  in  the  ej^  of  the  law,  Trith  the  man  who  iB  engaged  in 
a  criminal  traffic,  for  which  you  have  arraigned  his  fellow  trafficker:  yon 
intimate  that  patting  a  liqnor^seller  on  the  jury,  is  no  more  a  violation  of  the 
principle  ? 

A,  I  think  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  public  estimation.  This  law 
of  which  I  speak  is  not  carried  out,  because  it  is  not  sustained  in  the  pnblic 
mind. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  public  mind  dges  not  sanction  the  analogy 
which  you  run  ? 

A.  It  does  not  sanction  the  carrying  out  of  the  Sunday  law,  nor  the  liquor 
law. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  it  is  a  slander  to  say  that  liquoi^sellers  were  selected 
to  serve  on  a  jury? 

A.  Because,  I  think  that  to  select  jurors  to  carry  out  any  particnlar  end 
is  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you.  would  not  hesitate  to  select  a  liquor-seller,  and 
put  his  name  in  the  jury  box  ? 

A.  I  would  not  I  never  asked  the  question  whether  a  man  was  a  liquor- 
seUerornot 

Q.    Would  you  put  a  gamester  in  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Would  you  put  a  counterfeiter  in  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Why  exclude  them  ? 

'A.    I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer. 
.  Q.    Do  you  regard  liquor-sellers  as  reputable  men  ? 

A.    I  do,  some  of  them. 

Q,    As  a  class,  do  you  regard  them  as  reputable  men  ? 

A.  Perhaps  there  is  a  greater  portion  of  disreputable  men  engaged  in 
that  business. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  names  being  put  into  the  jury-box  so  as  to  make  the 
majority  consist  of  liquo]>sellers  ? 

A,    I  answer  as  before ;  I  never  heard  the  question  raised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooker.)  I  understand  your  position  to  be  this:  that  you 
put  on  a  man  whom  you  consider  a  suitable  one,  and  that  you  do  not  consider 
the  fact  of  his  selling  liquor  as  disqualifying  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  we  charged  you  with  putting  them  on 
because  they  were  liquor«ellers  ? 

A,  No.  I  understood  Mr.  Miner  to  charge  that  in  some  former  time  it 
had  been  so.  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Albrich.)  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  having  a  bearing  on 
this  one  of  the  jury.  Supfpose  there  were  two  men  complained  of  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Sunday  law,  and  their  cases  were  pending  at  the  same  court,  and 
they  were  both  of  them  upon  juries.  The  first  man's  case  comes  on  for  trial. 
Would  you  think  the  other  man,  who  is  also  complained  of,  and  whose  case  is 
then  pending  in  court,  would  be  a  suitable  juror  to  try  that  case,  he  having  a 
(  exactly  like  it  ? 
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A»  I  do  not  thiiik  he  would  be  so  unprejudiced  as  if  he  were  not  so 
situated. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  man  who  stands  complained  uf  for  a  violation 
of  the  Sunday  law  would  be  a  suitable  juror  to  try  the  other  citizen  charged 
with  the  same  ofience  ? 

A.    I  think  he  would  be  prejudiced. 

Q.    Would  you  not  remove  him  ? 

A,    I  think  the  attorney  would  challenge  him. 

Q.    That  is,  if  we  had  a  law  authorizing  it  ? 

A,    I  think  we  have  a  law  authorizing  it  now. 

Tbstimony  of  Mayor  Gborge  Lewis. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  CttiLD.)    You  are  Mayor  of  Roxbury  ? 

A.    I  am,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  Mayor  ? 

A.    Four  years  and  two  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  city  goyemment  of 
Boxbuiy  ? 

A,    Nino  years. 

Q.  I  would  inquire  of  you  your  obserratioa  as  to  the  fact  whether  the 
present  prohibitory  law  has  been  or  can  be  enforced  to  any  good  purpose  ? 

A.    I  think  it  has  not  been,  sir. 

Q,    What  has  been  the  reason  ?  • 

A,  I  should  think,  sir,  from  the  indisposition  of  our  people  to  have  it 
executed. 

Q.  That  indisposition  is  great  enough  to  obstruct  the  execution  of 
the  law? 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  general  lukewarxnness  in  regiu^l  to  the  general 
execution  of  the  law. 

Q.  AYhat  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  future,  judgbg  irom  the  past,  as 
to  the  operation  of  this  law  ? 

A.  I  hardly  think  that  the  law  in  the  future  will  meet  the  favofrable 
consideration  of  our  people,  any  more  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Q.    Could  there  be  any  other  system  of  legislation  that  could  check  it  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion,  comparatively,  as  between  a  license  law  and  a 
prohibitory  law? 

A,  It  has  seemed  to  me,  that,  so  far  as  our  own  municipality  is  concemed, 
the  prohibitory  law  having  failed,  it  would  be  expedient  to  try  a  strict  lioense 
system,  and  see  how  that  would  work. 

Q.  Has  the  present  law  had  any  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  intern* 
peranee? 

A*  I  think  it  has  not,  sir.  My  owh  means  of  experience  and  knowledge 
In  this  matter  are  limited.  I  have  no  such  report  made  to  me  as  is  made  to 
the  mayor  of  Boston,  daily  or  weekly.  The  only  reference  that  I  have  is 
either  the  annual  report  of  the  City  Marshal,  or  the  records  of  the  Pdice 
Court. 

Q.    What  do  they  show  as  to  the  progress  of  intemperance  ? 
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A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.    h  intemperanoe  on  the  increaM  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoomeb.)  Yoq  say  yoa  think  tlie  law/ wiUiin  your  ezpe> 
rienoe,  has  not  done  anything  to  sappress  the  traffic  ? 

A,    I  hare  no  acquaintance  with  that  fact 

Q.    Are  yon  acquainted  with  its  operation  in  the  Tarious  country  towns? 

A.    Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.    Your  experience  is  confined — 

A.    To  Eozbury«k>ne. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Minsb.)  Have  yon  noticed  the  result,  either  by  statistics  or 
otherwise,  of  the  action  of  the  State  Constables  either  in  the  city  cat  ooun^  ? 

A^    I  have  not,  sir.    I  hare  read  the  report  rather  carelessly. 

Q,  Hare  you  in  your  connection  with  the  city  govenment  been  able  to 
execute  the  law,  while  it  was  unexecuted  in  Boston  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  nor  anywhere  else.  As  I  said  before,  the  law  is  not  in  Ikvor 
with  oar  people,  and  therefore  it  is  not  desired  to  have  it  enforced. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  law  had  been  enforced  in  Boston,  yon 
could  have  done  nothing  in  Boxbury  ? 

A*.    01^  not  exactly  nothing,  rir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  suppress  the  traffio  with  such  a 
law  a^  we  have? 

il.    Yes. 

Q,    You  would  like  to  see  that? 

A .    I  would  like  to  see  the  morals  of  the  community  unproved. 

Q,  You  think  it  would  improve  the  morals  of  the  community  if  the 
law  were  enforced  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  fear  the  furtive  influence  which  we  have  heard  of  so  many 
times? 

A.  So  &r  as  we  arei»ncerned,  I  fear  no  infiaence  which  is  in  the  right 
direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SpooNBa.)  Is  not  the  operation  of  the  oonstabulaiy  law 
popular  in  your  city  ? 

A.    We  do  not  think  anything  of  it  at  alL 

(2.    Have  yon  had  it  out  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  four  or  five  of  them  out  there  last  Saturday. 
Jhey  searched  three  or  four  places,  and  I  see  that,  according  to  the  news- 
paper accountt,  they  succeeded  in  seizing  some  seventeen  gallons  of  £quor  in 
a  low  place. 

(2*    Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary  ? 

A,    I  know  nothing  of  it,  except  what  I  saw  in  the  newspapers. 

(2*  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Do  you  think  it  objectionable  that  they  should 
adze  liquors  from  low  places  ? 

A,    I  do  not  like  the  system  any  way;  I  think  it  is  demoralising. 

(2*  What  is  the  harm  in  seizing  the  liquors  from  low  places,  if  they  are 
auch  places  as  yon  would  not  wish? 
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A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  u^gue  the  case.  I  haTe  given  the  subject  a 
general  consideration.  My  opinions  are  crude,  and  I  should  not  desire  to 
argue  it. 

Q.    And  70U  would  not  be  willing  to  give  any  expression  on  the  subject  ? 

A.  My  expressions  are  so  crude,  that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it 
might  find  me  in  error. 

Q,  Have  you,  since  the  statute  was  in  force,  made  eflforts,  from  time  to 
time,  to  punish  common  sellers  in  Norfolk  County  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  securing  convictions  ? 

A.    That  I  can  only  give  ybu  second-hand ;  not  from  my  knowledge. 

Q.    What  is  your  general  impression  ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  jhat  there  has,  sir.  My  Gty  Marshal  spoke  to  me 
a  year  or  two  ago  about  it,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  convictions 
It  is  a  matter  with  which  I  have  had  no  connection  at  alL 

Q.    Does  the  mayor  in  your  city  give  orders  to  the  police  ? 

A,  Not  to  the  extent  that  is  done  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  does  to  a  cer- 
tain extent 

Q.  As  to  the  question  whether  such  a  law  shall  be  enforced,  does  it  rest 
upon  the  mayor? 

A,    No,  or. 

Q,    Who  is  the  responsible  person  in  directing  your  police  ? 

A,    Theboardof  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

Q.  Have  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  ever  taken  final  action  on 
that  subject  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Never,  since  the  law  was  enacted  ? 

A,    No. 

Q.    Of  course  the  police  have  had  no  orders  on  that  subject  ? 

A.    No  special  orders. 

Q,  Have  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  ever  been  disappointed  in  regard  to 
the  efibrts  of  the  police  in  regard  to  the  law  ? 

A,    I  have  never  heard  any  expression  in  regard  to  it 

Q,  Then  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  have  never  exactly  supposed  that  the 
police  had  orders  to  execute  that  law  ? 

A.    They  have  orders  to  execute  all  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Q-    Have  you  reason  to  expect  that  they  do  execute  that  law  ? 

A.    Ido. 

Q.  Have  those  laws  been  enforced  by  your  police  as  generally  as  other 
criminal  laws  ? 

A.    I  think  they  have. 

Q.    And  as  successfully  fi)r  ought  you  know  ? 

A>    I  am  unable  to  say  that  relatively. 

Q,    Do  you  know  anything  to  the  contrary  ? 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mobse.)  •  Has  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years  in  Boxbury,  in  the  seizure  of  liquors  and  prosecution  of  the 
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open  places,  had  any  effect ;  and,  if  to,  what  is  tike  ftct  as  to  opportimities  for 

getting  It  in  other  phices  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  •an  open  bar  in  Boxbory; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  there  are  a  hundred.  The  police  say  that  they  do 
not  know  of  an  open  bar  in  Boxbury.  But  a  short  time  since,  my  City 
Marshal  told  me  that  he  thought  there  was  more  hidden ;  and  that  they  got  it 
by  going  into  back  rooms  of  houses ;  and  that  the  people  stayed  there  and 
drank  longer  than  they  would  otherwise. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    Ton  don't  know  .whether  there  is  an  open  bar? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  In  the  city  of  Boxbury  this  great  evil  exists,  and 
you  take  so  little  interest  in  it  ? 

A.  I  deny  the  last  position,  that  I  take  very  little  interest  in  it.  But  my 
police  are  the  parties  in  this  matter ;  and  if  they  do  not  do  their  duty,  they 
have  to  account  for  it  As  I  said  in  the  first  place,  they  have  been  instructed 
to  enforce  it  By  repeated  failures,  I  think  the  matter  has  grown,  not  into 
disfavor,  but  they  feel  that  they  cannot  succeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.*jEW£LL.)  But  on  information  you  say  that  there  is  no  open 
bar  in  Boxbury  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  has  that  state  of  things  existed  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Q,  Has  it  arisen  from  the  action  of  your  police,  or  from  the  State  Con- 
stables ? 

A,  I  think  through  both  causes.  I  think  our  police  did  much  in  that  direc- 
tioa  before  the  State  Constables  took  hold  of  it 

Q,  Did  you  ever  have  such  a  state  of  things  before,  within  your 
knowledge  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say,  sir.  I  should  not  wish  to  answer  a  question  that  I  do  not 
know.  *  •         . 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  there  was  such  a  state  of  thin*^  in 
Boxbury  before? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  ?  • 

A,  I  cannot  say.  Many  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  liquor-sellers.    My  impression  is  to  that  effect. 

Q.    But  you  do  not  now  affirm  it  ? 

A^  No ;  I  would  not  a£Srm  much  of  anything  that  I  have  said.  Our  city 
is  very  quiet  *  We  have  few  arrests  for  drunkenness.  Our  custom  is,  if  a 
man  is  able  to  walk,  to  send  him  home.  It  is  only  when  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  getting  intemperate  and  being  in  the  street  that  we  arrest  them.  We  gen- 
erally try  to  get  them  home  and  out  of  the  way. 

(2*  (By  Mr.  Sfookeb.)  You  think  that  the  police  and  State  Constables 
have  operated  to  suppress  the  open  sale  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

18 
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Tebtihoky  of  Hox.  Cbarleb  Theodore  Bubsell. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.).    Where  do  you  reaide  ? 

A*    In  Cambridge. 

Q.  •  Have  you  been  at  any  time  connected  with  the  city  government  ? 

A.  I  was  mayor  in  a  part  of  the  year  1861,  and  the  whole  of  the 
.year  1862. 

Q,  Has  your  attention  in  your  official  relations  been  called  to  this  porohib- 
itory  law,  its  execution,  and  its  influence? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  other  general  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  ordinances  of  the  city.  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that 
it  was  less  called  to  it  than  it  would  have  been  when  we  were  less  actively 
engaged  in  war  matters.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  time  we  were  engaged 
in  recruiting,  while  I  was  mayor,  and  we  gave  less  attention  to  it  than  we 
otherwise  should. 

Q.'  What  opinion  have  you  formed  in  regard  to  the  law  ? 

A,  My  impressions  are  general.  My  impression  at  tha!  time  was  that  it 
was  a  very  difficult  Is^w  to  enforce.  And  you  will  allow  me  to  state  what  I 
mean  by  enforcing.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  complaint  against  an  individual 
and  the  conviction  of  that  individual  before  a  jury,  or  of  several  individuab ; 
but  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  its  great  purpose  of  restraining  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  opcradon 
of  the  law  specifically,  as  to  conviction,  or  the  disposition  of  juries  to  con- 
vict But  as  we  speak  of  the  general  enforcement  of  law ;  that  is,  in  accom- 
plishing its  end,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  accomplished  by  it  all  that 
its  friends  hoped,  and  all  that  its  friends  thought  desirable. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  can  be  enforced,  so  as  to  accom- 
plish any  great  or  perceptible  diminution  of  the  sale  and  wrongful  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A,  I  should  ^oubt  whether  it  could,  taking  enfi>rcement  to  be  what  I  state 
it  to  be.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  you  may  get  complaints  and  convictions, 
but  I  mean  convictions  such  that  the  people  will  consider  them  as  they  do 
convictions  for  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  would  state,  however,  that 
I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  city  gpvenunont  under 
the  present  system  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  State  Constabulary. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  convictions  as 
remedying  the  evil  ? 

A.    I  should  think  they  had  not,  hitherto. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative  efficiency,  in  the  end,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  as  to  this  prohibitory  system  and  any  other  system  ? 

A.  I  have  a  general  idea  that  a  system  of  regulation  could  be  better 
enforced  than  a  system  of  prohibition*  If  you  will  allow  me  to  state  what  I 
mean  by  a  system  of  regulation,  my  impression  would  be  this :  to  leave  the 
prohibitory  law  substantially  or  entirely  as  it  is  now,  but  engraft  on  that  a 
provision  giving  the  power  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities,  the  select- 
men of  towns,  or  the  county  commissionerB,  (at  whatever  authority  the  legis- 
lature might  see  fit  to  designate,)  to  grant  licenses  within  certain  specific 
rules.  I  would  not  have  open  bars  anywhere.  I  speak  of  licensing  the  retail 
trade  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  judged  of  by  a  proper  tribunal,  and  of 
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fioensing  lioteb  to  give  to  people  withiii  their  lioott;  end  I  would  l^ve  the 
liqoor  law  in  ita  effieiencjr  jest  at  it  is  noW|  with  all  the  examplee  and 
decisions  accumulated  upon  it,  so  as  not  to  have  to  settle  them  again.  I 
would  leave  that  to  its  efficiency ;  ^and  my  idea  is  that  greater  ease  in  the 
enforcement  would  grow  out  of  this ;  and  I  think  that  yon  would  then  sepa- 
rate from  the  illicit  traffic  a  ooosiderable  portion  of  the  traffic  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  do  notconsider  as  wrong.  They  coii^der  that  the  sell- 
iog  of  a  ^ass  of  Hquor  is  not  a  crim^  That  fteling  in  the  community  would 
he  met  by  a  license  law.  Then,  in  r^ard  to  low  places,  and  places  of  disn- 
padon  and  vice,  there  would  be  a  general  consent  There  would  be,  perhaps, 
this  thing  to  be  oonsidered  on  the  odier  side,  and  l^t  is  whether  these  low 
pUtces  would  not  be  enlisted  against  the  then  existi]^  system.  I  think,  prob- 
ably, they  would  to  some  extent.  But  I  think  that  there  would  be  a  oompro- 
mise  between  the  different  parts  of  the  community,  and  that  they  woidd  sus- 
tain the  law,  with  the  convictions  of  the  great  community  behind  them. ' 

Q.  UniliBg  the  two  systems  would  be  an  improvement,  in  your  opinion,  on 
anything  we  have  had? 

A.  That  would  be  my  impreasion.  I  have  not  debated  it  as  I  should  if  I 
woe  a  le^pslatoror  going  to  act  officially  upon  the  matter. 

Q.    Have  you  a  town  agent  under  the  present  law  ? 

A.  I  think  one  was  appointed  under  my  administration,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  party  aeoepted.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  they  have  one 
now.  I  think  tiie  agenoy,  practically,  amounted  to  very  Ittle,  if  tiiere  was 
one.  My  idea,  compressed  in  few  words,  would  be,  an  extension  of  the 
license  system  under  the  present  law.  I  understand  that  tiie  present  laws 
license  for  some  purposes.    1 4rould  extend  that  license. 

<2*  For  theordinary  purposes  for  which  liquors  are  bought,  where  do  they 
sap{dy  themadves  in  Cambridge  ? 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  more  largely,  perhaps,  from  the  city  of  Boston 
than  elsewhere.  But  there  are,  I  am  afraid,  too  many  places  in  Cambridge 
where  they  can  supply  themselves  if  they  desire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  numberof  places 
it  would  be  expedient  to  license  in  the  city  of  Boston  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  knowledge  sufficient  to  determine  as  to  that.  It 
would  be  a  question  of  great  responsibility,  and  seme  difficulty. 

Q.    Would  you  have  an  open  bar  anywhere  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q»  I  judged  from  your  answers  that  the  number  of  places  would  be  very 
limited,  according  to  your  idea? 

A,  My  impression  is  that,  in  making  prosecutions,  (I  do  not  speak  of  the 
State  Constables,)  the  officers  pass  over  the  great  houses  and  come  down  upon 
the  smaller  ones.  If  that  is  the  fact,  I  would  take  that  practical  judgment 
and  make  it  law. 

(2.  Then  you  would  leave  the  Tremont  House,  and  the  Paiker  House,  and 
the  Severe  House  to  sell  ? 

A.  Yes;  to  sell  within  their  own  limits.  I  would  not  allow  the  Parker 
House  to  keep  an  open  bar  any  more  than  anybody  else. 
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Q.  When  the  constabolaiy  force  has  four  imm  aftnrach  to  do  » it eaa 
do,  ^would  it  not  he  the  proper  course  to  touch  where  thej  can  do  liie  most 
good? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.    1b  that  a  suffici^t  excuse  lor  cominencifig  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  does  not  require  any  excuse,  in  my  mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikeb.)  I  would  like  to  adhc  if  the  conyictions  obtained  in 
Middlesex  Coqnty  do  not  suppress  the  traffie»  why  you  would  rely  on 
conTictions  under  a  license  law  ? 

A.  There  would  be,  to  some  extent,  the  same  dignity.  I  intended  to 
separate  the  respectable  trade  from  the  disreputable  trade,  and  I  would 
bring  the  whole  force  of  the  temperance  community,  and  the  whole  iorce  of 
the  respectable  trade,  to  bear  against  that  which  is  disreputaUe.  -  To  thai 
extent  I  think  we  should  gain,  not  so  much  in  the  conTiotion,  as  fiom  the 
general  effect. 

Q,  Do  yon  think  that,  if  you  restrict  the  sale  firom  niiiety«oine  men  in  a 
hundred,  you  have  not  the  right  to  restrict  the  hundredth  ? 

A.  I  diotild  put  that  precisely  on  the  same  ground  that  we  do  in  electing 
a  town  clerk.  One  man  has  a  right  as  much  as  another,  but  the  necessity  <rf 
the  case  only  requires  ^me  man  for  the  office. 

Q.    Would  you  allow  one  man  to  sell  to  all  classes  through  the  town  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  would  have  the  license  revokable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
granting  body.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  set  a  very  high  price  upon  a 
license :  I  would  have  it  rerokable  on  the  instant  when  a  man  is  found  selling 
to  minors,  drunkards,  or  others  to  whom  he  was  not  authorixed  to  sdL 

Q.    Would  you  allow  him  to  sell  freely  to  every  body  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  interfere  to  protect  a  man  so  long  as  he  could 
protect  himself.  I  would  rely  more  upon  internal  than  external  influences,  to 
restrun  men. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  rely  upon  the  restrictive  power  of  any  law  to 
suppress  drunkenness  ? 

A.    No. 

Q.    Then  why  speak  of  a  stringent  license  law  ? 

A.  I  mean  stringency  in  respect  to  the  general  provisions ;  such  as  that  it 
should  not  be  sold  to  a  man  who  has  become  a  drunkard. 

Q.  Then  this  license  law  is  a  law  for  carrying  on  moderate  drinking  till 
drunkenness  is  reached  ? 

A,  That  is  not  my  interpretation  of  it  I  think  the  moderate  drinking 
will  go  on,  and  I  should  rather  try  to  regulate  and  control  it,  than  to  undertake 
to  prohibit  it  and  have  it  out  of  my  controL 

Q.  Do  you  conrider  the  moderate  use  of  liquors  to  be  a  good  to  any  class 
of  persons  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Why  would  you  not  allow  minors  to  drink  ? 

A.    Because  they  are  less  able  to  protect  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonbr.)  You  are  aware  that  the  moral  convictions  of 
what  are  termed  the  temperance  people,  are  against  licensing,  and  that  they 
believe  it  to  be  morally  wrong  to  license  ? 
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A-    Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  is  so. 

Q.  SuppoaiBg  you  license  a  few  in  Boston,  would  you  not  necessarily  array 
the  conyictions  of  the  temperance  people  against  that,  and  also  all  those  who 
do  not  get  a  license  ? 

A.  I  should  not  ezpeet  to  array  the  coBTiciioBs  of  the  temperance  men 
against  it  I  should  suppose  they  would  try  to  make  it  as  effectiTe  as  possible. 
I  should  expect  some  opposition  from  those  who  did  not  get  license!. 

Q.    Would  not  tliat  be  veiy  much*? 

A .  It  would  depend  upon  the  demand  there  was  for  the  liquor.  The  argu- 
ment would  be  met  by  this  xwopontion :  We  do  not  license  you  to  sell  rum, 
because  we  do  not  w^  to  license  but  five  places  (if  that  is  the  number) ;  you 
may  be  just  as  proper  a  person  as  any,  but  we  must  have  but  five,  and  we 
must  select  as  we  do  in  all  the  other  offices.  That  is  the  answer  to  the 
monopoly  part  of  the  argument*  But  as  to  the  moral  part  of  it,  so  far  as 
licensing  an  evil  is  concerned,  it  does  not  strike  me,  as  a  necessary  deduction 
that  they  would  resist  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MmsB.)  Yoir  would  not  license  the  sale  at  all,  as  a  bever- 
age, with  reference  to  the  public  good  ?  You  concede  it  all  to  be  evil,  but 
hope  to  restrain  the  evil  more  in  that  way  than  by  the  present  law  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  should  put  it  in  precisely  that  form. 

Q.  But  we  have  had  much  testimony  that  the  moderate  use  is  good,  and 
that  it  is  a  trespass  upon  one's  rights  to  prohibit  it? 

A,  That  feeling,  which  I  think  is  honest  with  a  great  many  persons,  is 
one  that  I  should  respect,  in  the  proposal  that  I  make  for  a  license  law ;  and  it 
is  with  the  hope  of  bringing  that  class  of  people  and  the  temperance  people 
together,  that  I  should  look  forward  to  an  increased  effect  of  the  law. 

Q.    But  you  do  not  think  it  is  necessaiy  to  use  it? 

A,  No.  I  think  generally  it  would  be  better  if  people  would  abstain 
entirely. 

Adjoonied. 
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SIXTH    DAY. 

Thub8]»at,  Febrmuy  28th,  1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  if.  The  tesdmoay  m  behalf  of  die 
petitioners,  was  resumed. 

Testimont  of  Hox.  Gsosas  G.  BiCRABDBoy. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reade  ? 

A.'  In  Boston. 

Q,    Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

A,    Devonshire  Street ;  I  am  a  commission  merchant. 
•     Q.    You  are  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  C  Richardson  &  Co.  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  connected  with  the  municipal  goremment  of 
the  city  of  Cambridge  ? 

A.    In  1863, 1  was  Mayor  of  Cambridge. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  of  the  result  of  your  owa 
obserration,  officially  and  otherwise,  as  to  the  practicability  of  restraining 
intemperance  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.    To  be  understood  fully,  I  should  have  to  refer  to  my  early  experience. 

Q.    Explain  in  your  own  way. 

A.  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Boston,  and  a  business  man,  for  about  thirty 
years  past  Before  I  came  to  Boston  (being  educated  In  the  north  part  of 
Worcester  County,)  we  organized  temperance  movements,  and  felt  that  we 
were  in  a  way  really,  in  the  end,  to  stop  the  sale,  or,  in  other  words,  the  use 
of  ai^ent  spirits.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  went,  of  some  five  years,  in 
the  early  excitement  and  controversy  upon  the  temperance  question,  we 
appeared  to  be  rather  successful ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  what  we 
call  rum  stores  began  to  spring  up  about  us,  and  the  effect  was  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  cause  of  what  we  term  true  temperance  habits  of  life.  About 
that  time  I  came  to  Boston,  and  have  been  engaged  in  business  here  fix>m 
that  time  to  tlus,  but  have*  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  temperance  move- 
mentsj  and  although  fix)m  the  time  that  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Boston  I 
have  not  actively  participated  with  what  are  termed  temperance  men,  I  have 
always  felt  myself  as  good  a  friend  of  the  cause  as  any  other  man,  and  have 
always  contributed,  whenever  I  could  do  so,  to  £dd  its  work.  My  own  obser- 
vation comes  to  this  point :  that  prohibition  is  absolutely  impossible,  taking 
men  and  things  as  they  are ;  that  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  the  question  so 
effectually  and  favorably  as  by  a  good  and  what  is  termed  a  stringent 
license  law.  My  experience  as  Mayor  of  Cambridge  confirmed  the  con- 
victions that  had  been  growing  upon  me  for  years  in  that  direction.  In 
the  course  of  my  official  duties,  finding  it  impossible,  by  the  reports  of  the 
police,  and  the  Chief  of  Police  in  particular,  to  restrain,  to  any  very  great 
extent,  the  sale  of  spirits  by  unlicensed  men  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  we 
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had  a  general  meeting  upon  the  question.  Some  of  the  leading  temperance 
men  were  with  ns,  and  we  meant  po  suppress  its  sale,  if  possible.  We  obtained 
all  the  evidence  we  were  ei^Mtble  of  getting,  and  it  all  went  to  one  point.  .  The 
testimony  of  the  police  was  all  on  one  side — that  they  eoidd  not  do  it;  that 
in  the  cases  they  brooght  before  the  Fdice  Court,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
convict ;  and  if  they  did  convict  in  Cambridge,  they  were  never  snccessfol  at 
LowelL  That  was  almost  tiie  nniversal  experience  in  hundreds  of  cases. 
The  county  charges  were  rery  heavy  without  much  result,  and  with  very  little 
effect  fiivorable  to  the  cause.  That  was  the  general  result  My  observation, 
generally,  tends  to  this  point :  that  all  efforts  heretofore  made  have  proved 
unavailing;  and  I  think  the  great  diffieoky  commenced' in  the  enactment  of 
the  fifteen-gallon  law.  It  caused  organized  associations  to  be  formed  in  the 
communities,  and  liquor  was  carried  in  and  divided,  and  paid  for  by  the 
clubs  or  associations,  or  whatever  you  may  call  tkem,  and  in  that  way,  instead 
of  a  decrease  there  was  a  very  great  increase.  The  police  of  Cambridge 
reported  to  me  that  tiiere  were  nearly  two  hundred  families  in  Cambridge  that 
supplied  themselves  with  liquor  in  that  way.  They  generally  came  into  Bos* 
ton  on  Saturdays  and  filled  up  their  jugs  or  kegs,  and  divided,  and  drank  it 
on  Sundays.  That  was  the  usual  practice  of  a  large  class,  and  I  believe  the 
citizens  of  Cambridge  will  rank  with  the  citizens  of  any  other  city  or  town 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  statistics  will  show  that.  These  practical 
points  having  come  under  my  observation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  can  reach  the  question  in  no  way  except  by  a  stringent  L'cense  law  to 
restrain  it  effectually.  All  other  restraint  is  only  apparent  and  nominal,  and 
the  increase  in  many  directions  has  b^n  very  great 

Q.  Woidd  you  liave  your  law  so  firamed  as  that  towns,  if  they  pleased  not 
to  have  it,  should  have  the  power  to  exclude  it  or  to  license  it,  if  they  saw  fit  ? 

A,    I  should  think  that  would  be  advisable. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spookeb.)  What  was  the  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of 
tiielaw? 

A .    The  want  of  ability  to  convict 

Q.    Didn't  juries  agree  when  the  facts  were  proved  ? 

A.    The  difficulty  was  to  prove  the  facts  before  you  reached  the  jury. 

Q.  Was  it  not  perfectly  practicable  for  your  police  to  give  evidence  to 
convict  of  the  violation  of  the  law  ? 

A.    It  might  have  been  possible,  but  was  not  practicable. 

Q*  What  evidence  was  used  ?  Did  the  police  testify,  or  did  they  rely 
upon  the  customers  ? 

A.  Both.  They  sought,  in  various  directions  and  in  various  ways,  to 
obtain  conviction,  but  the  discipline  or  oi^ganization  of  the  parties  in  interest 
was  so  very  thorough  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  it 

Q.    Hew  many  did  yon  suppose  sold  in  Cambridge  ? 

A,  I  have  not  referred  to  my  statistics.  I  am  merely  speaking  firom 
memory.  My  impression  is  that  the  police  reported  that  there  were  over  two 
hundred  places  where  liquor  could  be  had.  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  figures. 
I  cannot  be  positive. 

Q.    How  many  would  you  license  in  the  town  of  Cambridge  ?       • 
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A.  I  was  a  rendent  of  Cambridge  OTer  twenty-five  }'ears.  Whe^  mj 
residence  commenced  in  Cambridge  the  population  was  about  five  thousand. 
Then,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  licensed  taverns  and  hotels. 

Q.    What  year  was  that  ? 

A .  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1833  or  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  of  1837, 
about  the  time  that  the  active  legislation  commenced  in  this  Commonwealth. 
At  that  time  there  were  quite  a  number  of  taverns  and  hotels,  and,  I  think,  as 
far  as  tested  by  these  taverns  and  hotels,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
there  was  nothing  like  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge  that  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

Q.    That  was  under  the ''  fifteen-gaQon  law  ?  ** 

A.    About  the  time  of  that  law. 

Q.    Still,  how  many  would  you  license  in  Cambridge  ? 

A,  The  population  is  abdut  thirty  thousand.  Cambridge  is  divided  into 
four  or  five  sections.  I  should  think  there  should  be  a  party  licensed  in  each 
section  of  the  town.  I  would  do  nothing  that  should  increase  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits.    My  action  would  be  to  diminish  it 

Q.  I  should  Hke  the  numbers  as  near  as  you  feel  prepared  to  give  them. 
You  mean  to  say  one  in  each  of  the  three  sections  ? 

A.  Cambridge  is  divided  into  four  or  ^yb  sections;  about  &ve  it  would 
require  in  Cambridge.    I  speak  without  going  into  an  analysis  fully,  of  course. 

Q.  Would  you  license  them  to  sell  on  the  premisft  to  be  drank  on  the 
premises? 

A,    Ko,  sir. 

Q.    Would  you  license  wholesalers  ? 

A*  Not  to  sell  at  the  bar.  I  woufd  allow  it  to  be  used  in  the  house  ai 
families  use  it  in  their  houses. 

Q,    Would  you  license  grocers  to  sell  to  femilies  ? 

A,    A  limited  number  cnP  grocers  would  probably  require  to  be  licensed. 

Q.  The  number  you  give  is  what  is  now  licensed  by  the  present  law.  Too 
would  license  hotels  fb  sell  to  their  guests,  to  be  drank  at  the  table  and  in  their 
rooms  ? 

A,    I  would,  most  certainly. 

Q.    Ton  would  license  grocers  to  sell  to  respectable  individuals  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    How  many  grocers  do  you  tlunk  there  are  in  Cambridge  ? 

A.    I  could  not  tell. 

Q.    Some  thirty  or  forty  ? 

A.    You  can  judge  just  as  well  as  I  can  in  regard  to  that 

(2.  Do  yoi»  understand  any  reason  why  one  respectable  grocer  should  havo 
the  monopoly  of  the  business  ? 

A,  I  understand  it  is  the  duty  of  all  laws  to  be  administered  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  and  consistent  that  those  who  are 
intrusted  with  their  charge  should  decide  that  point. 

Q.  Of  course  they  will  decide ;  but  in  your  judgment  would  it  be  just  and 
fiiir  to  license  one  grocer  where  there  are  forty,  and  give  him  a*  monopoly  of 
the  busiiiess  ? 

A.    If  the  public  good  reqtured  it 
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Q.  Wodd  the  public  good  require  it  ?  Would  it  be  just  ?  The  question 
of  justice  comes  in. 

A .    Entirely  so,  in  mj  Jadgment 

Q.  I  suppose,  of  course)  that  the  way  you  expect  to  get  any  benefit  from 
a  license  law,  b  to  suppress  the  sale  by  the  unlicensed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  say  there  are  about  two  hundred  in  Cambridge  that  sell,  and  you 
fi>und  it  impossible  to  get  convictions,  or  Tery  difficult,  so  that  you  could  not ' 
succeed  in  your  object     If  you  license  five  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
attempt  to  suppress  the  sale  by  the  other  one  hundred  and  ninety-fiye,  will 
y^ou  not  meet  the  same  obstacle  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  You  create  a  moral  sentiment  that  will  aid  you,  and  the  par- 
ties licensed  become  effective  means  of  aid,  and  all  the  influence  growing  out 
of  the  license  system  would  be  an  aid ;  instead  of  operating  against  you  they 
would  assist  you.  I  believe  the  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  regulation 
instead  of  prohibition. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  public  sentiment,  do  you  mean  to  say  the  maj<mty^ 
of  the  people  ?  I  suppose  the  preponderance  of  opinion  in  a  community  is 
the  public  sentiment  ?  ' 

A,  I  believe  the  preponderance  of  the  mind  of  the  community  that  acts 
upon  the  question,  is  m  favor  of  a  regulating  license  law. 

Q.  *'  The  mind  that  acts  upon  the  question.''  Is  that  the  people  who  have 
thought  little  of  temperance,  or  those  who  have  felt  a  great  interest  in  the 
cause,  and  have  been  very  active  in  it  ? 

A,  The  mind  that  acts  upon  it  in  the  end  always  prevails  upon  public 
questions.    Sometimes  it  takes  ten  years — sometimes  twenty  years. 

Q.  We  have  had  this  prohibitory  law  twenty  years;  it* has  been  a  matter 
in  politics  for  some  time ;  efforts  have  constantly  been  made  to  repeal  it,  but 
Lave  not  succeeded  in  that  yet,  and  here  comes  a  legislature  with  a  majority 
against  it.  Is  not  that  evidence  that  the  public  sentiment  of  this  State  is  in 
fkvar  of  the  law  ? 

A.  Judging  from  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  me  from  day  to  day,  I  should 
think  Uiat  there  is  a  very  strong  desire  in  the  community  to  suppress  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  almost  universal :  but  an  effort  has  been  made  fat 
fifteen  years,  and  even  more  than  that,  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  eom- 
munity  are  coming  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  stopped 
the  sale  of  it,  and  .they  believe  it  is  impossible  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  give  that  as  your  judgment  Is  not  that  particularly  the  sentiment 
of  those  with  whom  you  come  most  in  contact-~the  business  mean  of  Boston? 
Do  you  know  how  it  is  in  the  country  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  the  country  is  now  strongly  im{ffessed  with  the 
importance  of  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  They  have  not 
reached  the  question  yet,  how  they  shall  do  it  The  country  can  do  it  much 
more  effectually  than  the  city.  Their  means  of  obtaining  information,  and 
of  obtaining  conviction  under  the  law,  are  altogether  more  favorable  than  in 
the  cides  on  the  sea-coast 

Q.    What  is  the  town  in  Worcester  County  in  which  you  lived  ? 

A.    Boyalston. 

\9  •      • 
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Q,    Hsre  yoa  t«en  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Bojralsion  £c«qiieit4]r  ? 

A.    Not  vexy  oflen.    I  was  there  a  year  ago. 

Q.    Have  yoa  talked  with  the  people  there  on  t)ii8  aul^eqt  ? 

A.    Not  paxiieularly. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  the  sale  is  restricted  40  any  great  extent  in 
Boyalston  under  the  law  ? 

A,  The  action  of  the  law  now,  I  am  not  familiar  with,  but  I  know  the 
stopping  of  tibe  sale  in  what  was  called  the  regular  stores,  the  old  r^golar 
traders  in  the  town,  worked  very  uufSeivorably  for  many  years.  It  caused 
other  stores  to  come  into  operation  which  sold  ardent  spirits,  and  it  was  rery 
unfavorable  to  the  temperance  cause  for  many  yean.  How  it  is  at  the 
present  time  I  am  nnaUe  to  say. 

Q,  Do  yoa  know  the  sentiment  of  the  peojde  who  have  lived  there  and 
observed  it-^whether  in  iavor  of  prt^bition  or  license  ? 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.  Don't  yoa  tlunk  when  you  have  licensed  five,  the  sense  of  injostioe 
Ifill  be  very  strong  npon  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  who  are  not  Hceosed, 
but  who  have  heretofi)re  sold?  Would  they  not  regard  it  as  a  monopoly, 
and  as  very  unjust,  if  it  is  to  be  sold  at  all ;  that  is,  for  the  purposes  you  name, 
in  the  hotels  and  stores  lor  families  ? 

A,    The  tendency  would  be  that  way. 

Q,    Would  it  not  be  an  obstacle  and  a  large  one  ? 

A.  Nothing  in  compazison  with  the  difficulties  we  labor  under  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  woold  be  mnch  easier  to  suppress  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  than  the  two  hundred  ? 

A.    I  think  it  wo^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikbb.)  Would  you  suppress  by  a  license.law,  or  any  law, 
Ae  traffic  in  liqoon  to  be  used  as  beverages  if  you  could,  independent  of  the 
puzposes  you  have  named  ? 

A.    I  would  suppress  the  improper  and  excesmve  use  of  it. 

Q.  But  would  you  not  deem  what  is  called  the  iterate  use  of  alooholie 
liquors  as  a  beverage  improper  ? 

A,  I  would  not  do  anything  that  would  not  allow  eveiy  family  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  use  it  in  their  own  fiunily,  but  I  would  create  'a  moral 
sentiment  that  would  make  them  feel  responsible  for  its  right  use. 

<2.  Would  a  law  sanctioning  its  sale  as  a  beverage  cf  eate  a  moral  senti- 
ment against  its  use  as  a  beverage  ? 

A,  ]n  oonneetioa  with  the  work  which  true  temperance  men  would  do,  it 
would. 

Q.    Ton  think  it  wouM  do  it? 

A.    I  think  a  license  law  would  be  an  aid. 

<2-  J^ost  tell  me  how  you  as  an  advocate  of  abstinence  would  feel  aided 
by  a  law  that  declared  that  the  poblio  good  demanded  the  sale  of  azdent 
spirits? 

wi.  I  believe  it  is  demoralizing  to  a  community  to  the  greatest  extent  for 
the  legidatore  to  enact  htws  that  the  public  know  cannot  be  enforced,  and 
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that  they  do  not  pot  themsdyes  Ib  a  prntten  as  chbest^tf  tike  Oammonweildi 
to  enforce. 

Q,  YoQ  are  begging  the  question,  inasmneh  m  we  have  tiie  teitiiiiOA;|r  of 
inexpert  that  the  present  law  can  be  enfevoed  as  hk  esfMrieiiee.  Ifthe 
object  is  to  suppress  the  use  as  a  beverage,  whether  yoo  worid  fed  Tooxntf 
aided  as  a  true  temperance  man  in  suppressing  the  use  of  deohfliio  tiqnort 
as  beverages,  by  a  law  wluch  provided  for  their  sale  as  denWBdad  hj  the  public 
geod? 

A.    I  have  answered  that. 

d    How? 

A»    I  told  yon  I  tiiought  the  law  wodd  aid  yon* 

Q.  How  would  a  law,  declaring  its  use  tobea  pnfaSo  good,  aid  yon  in  snp- 
ppessingitsuse? 

A.  If  Ijie  law  regaxded  it  to  be  a  publio  good  tte  men  sikould  use  it,  if 
they  chose  to  use  it  ii:^  their  piivate  families  or  at  puUie  konees  c^  eoi^ep* 
tainmen^— *-*— 

Q,  It  would  aid  you  in  convincing  the  puUic  that  it  is  their  duty  ta 
abstain  irom  its  use  ? 

A,    I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  injury. 

Q.    Do  you  ask  for  a  license  law  in  the  inlSMst  of  total  abatineaee  t 

A.    I  do  not  believe  in  total  abstiBenee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SvooNxn.)  In  Utab,  polygaaiy  ia  pwwtiied,  and  is  prevalent 
tbere*  JSecently  they  have  petHioned  Congreasto  repeal  their  laws  against 
polygamy,  because  they  are  not  enforced  and  cannot  be  enfooroedt  and  an 
opposed  to  public  opinion.  I  would  Bke  yonr  judgment  whether  that  would  be 
expedient  because  they  chose  to  practise  pdygamy  and  have  not  yet  been 
aiUe  to  suppress  it  ? 

it.  I  will  appeal,  to  the  Chairman  whether  that  question  is  eonnected  with 
the  temperance  question  in  Maasaehqaetta.  ^ot  having  been  a  resident  of 
Utah,  I  am  not  capable  of  answering  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Au>bxc9*)  Would  yon,  aa  a  general  rule  of  legislation, 
repeal  all  laws  which  conkl  not  be  nnivenaity,  absolutely  enforeed? 
Would  you,  as  a  general  rule,  if  yon  find  a  law  cannot  be  eaforeed,  repeal  it 
for  that  reason  ? 

A,  I  should  not  say  I  would  repeid  all  laws  that  could  not  be  obichady 
enforced.  I  do  not  believe  in  abeolutiBm.  We  must  approach  as  near  pe^- 
feetion  as  we  can. 

Q.    Strike  out  the  word  "o&sofiKe  I  *" 

A.  I  would  repeal  a  law  when  it  had  been  proved  that  it  was  not  bene* 
ficial  to  the  commnnity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  You  would  repeal  all  laws  in  every  democratio 
community,  which  the  publio  opiuon  does  not  suatvn  ? 

A.  The  question  involves  all  leguslation  connected  with  government  affairs. 
It  ia  most  too  broad  for  me*  I  should  always  approximate  as  near  that  as  tJbie 
public  good  in  vxy  judgment  would  allow,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
caae  fiomtime  to  time  into  consideration. 
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Q.  (By  Ur.  SI^oonbb.)  You  lived  in  the  country  in  early  life,  during  the 
existence  of  license  laws.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  license  law  ever  did 
anything  to  suppress  tiie  traffic  ? 

A:  In  my  judgment,  in  my  native  town,  it  was  the  most  effective  means  of 
suppressing  intemperance. 

0.    Whaty^an? 
.  A.    Breyious  to  1885. 

Q.  Was  intemperance  suppressed  by  the  law  ?  Wasnotthattheresultofa 
moral  sentiment  ? 

A.  The  store  I  was  educated  in  sold  ardent  spirits ;  the  store  opposite, 
also.  No  men  stood  higher  in  Worcester  County  than  the  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  the  two  establishments.  In  1881  or  '92  we  stopped  the  sale  entirely. 
Upon  the  premises  in  which  I  was  educated,  there  was  never  anything  like 
intoxication.  No  man  presumed  to  buy  ardent  spirits  expecling  t«  use  it  im« 
properly.  When  we  left  off  selHng  it,  other  stores  in  the  community  rose  up, 
and  were  known  to  be  rum  stores,  and  manufactured  drunkards; — that,  I 
know. 

Q.    Were  those  stores  that  sold  in  that  way  licensed  ? 

A,    They  were  licensed  at  that  time. 

Q.    Tfaenhow  did  your  license  law  restrain  the  traffic  ? 

A,  The  establishments  that  were  in  existence  before  this  were  sufficient  to 
aQQommodate  the  ccMumunity,  and  that  was  a  question  brought  up  distinctly 
at  a  public  meeting  upon  the  question,  and  they  said  it  was  an  interference 
with  the  lights  of  the  people.  It  was  said  we  were  dictating  to  the  people 
tJiat  they  should  not  use  spirit,  and  the  farmers  became  stockholders  in  the 
store. 

Q.  The  store  you  said  you  were  in,  and  another  one  opposite,  gave  up  the 
business.    Why  ? 

A.  Because  we  felt  a  very  strong  interest  in  stopping  the  sale  entirely,  if 
possible.    We  felt  we  could  stop  the  sale,  and  were  defeated. 

Q,  You  gave  up  from  moral  considerations,  and  tiien  under  the  license 
law  they  went  and  licensed  worse  men  and  manu&ctnred  drunkards.  I  dont 
see  how  that  makes  it  out  that  the  license  restruned  the  traffic. 

A .    The  proper  use  of  the  license. 

Q,  Licensed  people  gave  it  up,  and  then  they  went  and  licensed  disreput- 
able people  ? 

A.    There  is  a  proper  administration  of  law,  and  an  improper  one. 

Q.  In  this  case  they  licensed  improper  persons  under  the  license  law,  and 
drunkards  were  made  ? 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  They  licensed  persons  who  sold— and 
werefosedtoselL 

Q.    The  license  law  did  not  cause  you  to  give  it  up  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q-  But  caused  others  less  respectable  to  sell  it,  and  the  consequences  were 
bad.  You  gave  it  up  from  moral  considerations,  and  worse  people  took  up 
the  traffic.  I  don't  see  how  that  makes  itout  that  the  license  law  suppressed 
the  traffic  ?    Have  you  changed  your  views  on  the  subject  ? 
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A,  At  tbat  time  the  same  roles  would  not  work  tiuit  would  work  at  the 
present  day,  after  thirty  years'  experience  onder  the  legislation  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Q.    I  understand  you  to  refer  to  that  period  in  fiivor  of  a  Ucense  law  ? 

A.    In  regard  to  the  practical  element 

Q.    Ton  speak  of  the  fifteen-gallon  law.    How  long  was  th^  in  operation  ? 

A*    My  impression  is,  two  or  three  yean. 

Q,    It  was  in  operation  ^ght  months  only,  I  believe  ? 

A.    Only  a  short  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McClbllan.)  Were  there  others  who  sold  at  tiiat  period 
beades  those  who  were  licensed  ? 

A,    I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  whether  persons  who  had  licenses  were  in  the  habit 
of  looking  oat  that  no  others  sold  ? 

A.  The  licenses  were  merely  nominal:  only  a  small  compensation  being 
required ;  not  as  they  would  be  to-day. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Minbb.)    Just  how  would  you  make  a  license  law  stringent  ? 

A,  I  can  only  answer  that  question  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  I  was 
capable,  I  would  construct  one  that  could  be  enforced. 

Q.  You  only  say  the  same  thing  oyer,  in  other  words.  The  praclical 
point  is,  how  can  you  make  a  license  law,  the  Tery  point  and  drift  of  which 
ia  to  protect  men  in  selling  liquor ;  how  can  yon  make  that  stringent,  so  as  to 
pxeTent  men  from  becoming  intoxicated  under  the  operation  of  that  law  ? 

A,    I  do  not  suppose  it  could  be  made  so  as  to  do  that 

Q-    Ton  yield  that  point  ? 

A.    I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  to  do  that 

Testimobty  of  Ex-Mayor  Fbedkric  W.  Lixoolw,  Jb. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
gOTemment  of  Boston  ? 

A,  My  first  term  of  service  was  in  1858-58-60.  My  second  term  was  in 
1863-4-5-6. 

Q.  Be  good  enough  to  give  your  impression,  as  it  came  under  your 
official  notice,  and  ofiicial  information  firom  your  subordinates,  of  the  working 
of  the  present  law  in  regard  to  checking  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors? 

'  A.  'My  impression  and  my  conviction  is  that  the  present  prohibitory  lawt 
80  called,  cannot  be  enforced,  although  efforts  were  made  by  me  and  by  my 
subordinate  officers  in  that  direction. 

Q,  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  excessive  use  of  liquor  ?  Take 
the  period  of  your  being  in  office,  or  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  ? 

Q.  My  impression  is,  that  it  has  increased ;  that  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
and  the  nxunber  of  drunkards  have  increased  faster  than  our  population  has 
increased* 

•  Q.  You  have  your  regular  reports  of  the  number  of  drunkards  taken  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  How  great  a  proportion,  in  your  judgment,  of  those 
who  really  drink  to  excess  are  borne  on  those  reports  ?  Do  all  intoxicated 
persons  come  under  the  notice  of  the  police  ? 
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A»    I  rappoBe  those  are  corroet. 

Q.  The  reports  are  correct^  but  do  the  police  see  and  know  every  man 
that  gets  drunk  in  Boston,  and  report  it  ? 

A»    No,  sir. 

Q.  How  great  would  be  the  proportioti  6f  those  who  drink  to  excess  and 
are  oceasionalljr  drank  or  habituallj  not  ildported  by  the  poUee  ?  Have  you 
any  information  as  to  how  large  the  pvoportioB  would  foe  ?  . 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  places  of  sale,  public  and  secret,  and  the  increase  of  them 
durii^  this  kst  term  ? 

A,  I  should  think  they  had  increased.  That  is  a  &ct  which  could  be 
testified  to  by  the  Chief  of  Police  better  than  by  me. 

Q.  From  your  own  observation  and  experience,  your  opinion  of  the 
efficacy  in  the  same  direction  of  checking  intoxication  1^  a  j^per  license 
law? 

A.  The  whole  subject  is  surrounded  with  difficultieeu  My  conviction  is 
that  under  all  the  eiroumf  taaees  in  this  oommumity  that  a  ficense  law  would 
be  most  efEectuaL 

Q.  As  to  the  efibrts  of  the  city  government  under  your  admiaiftration  to 
enforce  the  kiw.    Did  you  make  eSoxis  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  We  were  eontinuaUy  making  efforts.  l!here  was  no  tenn 
in  the  court,  but  more  or  less  cases  were  put  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Did  the  city  government  continue  that  until  they  were  asked  t>y  the 
authorities  of  the  courts  to  desist  ? 

A,  They  have  always  continued.  I  recollect  in  two  or  three  lastaaces 
the  district-attorney  came  in  to  me  and  says,  ^^  Why  are  you  putting  so  many 
of  these  liquor  cases  before  the  court  ?  It  is  a  great  expense  to  the  country. 
We  can't  try  them."  '  I  told  him  I  could  not  help  that.  It  was  our  duty  to 
make  the  complaints.  When  it  goes  into  the  courts  it  is  for  the  grand  jury, 
district-attorneys  and  juries  to  convict.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
We  must  do  our  duty  in  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spookeb.)  What  efforts  were  made  under  your  administra- 
tion to  suppress  the  sale  ? 

A,    By  complaining  of  the  persons  who  sold. 

Q.    To  what  extent  did  they  complain  ? 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Lincoln.)    You  mean  the  exact  number  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Generally,  as  near  as  you  recollect.  How 
many  cases  were  brought  as  near  as  you  recollect?  They  have  been  reported 
from  year  to  year  ? 

A,  Those  reports  will  state  exactly  how  many  cases  were  reported.  For 
instance,  the  last  report  of  the  police  happened  to  be  here  yesterday,  and 
looking  it  over  I  found  last  year  forty-one  common  sellers. 

Q.    Forty- one  cases  rcportiiJ  ?  ^^A 

A^    Ycsj  sir. 

Q,    You  thiok  that  was  mucli  of  an  effort  to  stipprcaii  i 

A.    Yes,  sir.    The  difficulty  was  in  ih\A  wjiv  ^S  layact^iabn 

number  of  cases  b*?roru  the  graad  jggjgiiyiie^  iu^  .  .i  :.  *     --jtirti 

and  if  tbii  di^trict-att'Oraey  ahou 
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cases  would  be  put  in ;  but  generally  a  number  were  put  upon  file  and  the 
dbtrict-attoniej  would  not  find  the  jury  would  convict,  and  therefore  no 
efforts  were  made  in  that  term  of  the  court  to  get  other  convictions. 

Q»  One  great  trouble  was  the  failure  of  juries  to  convlbt.  That  applied 
to  common  sellers  particularly  ? 

A.    Also  under  the  Nuisance  Act. 

Q.  Have  you  known  cases  where  they  would  not  convict  under  tho 
Nuisance  Act  where  the  case  was  clearly  proved  ? 

il.    I  am  not  so  clearly  acquainted  with  the  details  as  I  never  went  into    i 
court    My  impression  is  that  the  reason  the  grand  jury  after  a  case  was  laid    ^ 
before  them  would  find  a  bill  of  indictment  under  the  Nuisance  Act  was 
because  there  was  more  probability  of  a  conviction  under  that  Act  than 
otherwise. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  there  was  no  particular  difficulty  in  convicting 
under  the  Nuisance  Act  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  there  was  as  much  difficulty. 

(2-  The  reports  show  that  during  the  last  three  years  in  a  city  wh^re  there 
were  about  two  thousand  sellers,  the  police  made  in  1864  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  complaints.  Should  you  suppose  that  the  presentation  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  under  the  Nuisance  Act|  in  a  year  where  the 
fine  was  $50,  was  anything  that  cbuld  be  called  an  efibrt  to  suppress  the  traffic  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  because,  if  there  could  have  been  convictions,  more  would 
luKve  been  presented. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  State  Constables  have  procured  the  con- 
Tiction  of  something  between  two  and  three  thousand  men  in  two  years  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  that  statement  in  the  paper. 

Q*    Do  you  doubt  it? 

A,    I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.    lliey  had  about  thirty  men,  and  the  police  had  three  or  four  hundred  ? 

A»    They  were  specially  detailed  for  that  duty. 

Q,    Could  not  the  police  of  Boston  be  specially  detailed  for  that  duty  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  not  regard  it  of  consequence  enough  to  suppress  th^  traffic  ? 

A,  General  orders  were  given  to  the  police  to  do  what  they  could  under 
this  law  as  under  any  other  law.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  the  police  were 
desirous  of  executing  the  law.  I  believe  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  them 
are  temperance  men,  pledged  men. 

Q,    Then  the  police  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  superiors  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  could  make  out,  as  they  say,  a  case,  they  would  put 
it  in. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  why  could  they  not  make  out  cases  as  wcQ  as  the 
State  Police? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  answer  that.  I  don^t  know  exactly  what  the 
State  Police  did. 

Q,  You  say  your  police  could  not  suppress  the  traffic  or  enforce  the  law. 
pns  were  obtained  under  the  State  Police.  I  want  to  know 
6lice  could  not  obtain  these  convictions  as  well  as  the  Statd 
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A.  FoBsibly,  one  of  the  reasons  whj  the  State  succeeded  so  well  in  tins 
matter,  was  from  the  very  fact  that  indiotments  had  been  taken  against  these 
▼ery  parties,  and  this  additional  force  upon  the  parties  was  put  on  by  the 
State  after  some  (omplaints  had  been  made  by  the  City  Foliee. 

Q.  The  report  of  your  police  says  they  had  only  arrested  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  persons  in  one  year;  for  that  purpose  this  number  of  arrests  was 
small? 

A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  detiul  of  that  report;  if  the  chief  was 
present  he  could  explain  that,  or  some  other  officers  of  the  department 

Q.  I  would  Hke  to  ask  whether  you  understand  that  the  Sunday  law  has 
been  pretty  generally  enforced  lately  ? 

A.  Not  more  generally  than  it  has  been  some  two  or  three  tunes  during 
my  administration. 

Q.    When  was  it  enforced  during  your  administration  ? 

A.  Some  two  or  three  years  since;  I  do  not  know  exactly;  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  since. 

12.    How  long  did  that  continue  ? 

A.  Until  we  had  some  trouble  by  some  decisions  of  the  Police  Court  in 
regard  to  a  certain  class  of  cases  where  they  not  only  fiimished  liquors,  but 
furnished  meals ;  and  the  Police  Court  decided  they  had  a  right  to  open  theh* 
places  to  furnish  their  boarders  with  their  meals ;  and  out  of  that  grew  laxity 
in  the  sale  of  liquors  in  those  places. 

Q.    Whence  did  you  understand  was  their  right  to  sell  ? 

A,    It  was  decided  by  the  court  that  they  hare  this  right 

A.  You  know  the  law  is  that  no  man  can  exercise  the  right  of  a  common 
victualler  without  a  license  ? 

A>    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Has  anybody  been  licensed  to  do  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  So,  then,  you  penmtted  them  to  violate  the  common  victualler's  law 
and  sell  without  a  L'cense,  and  permitted  them  to  sell  liquors  because  they 
were  victuallers?  Why  were  they  permitted  to  go  on  as  common  victuallers 
without  a  license  ? 

Q.  (Bf  Mr.  Miner.)  At  what  period  of  the  year,  according  to  your 
recollection,  was  this  effort  and  success  in  closing  places  of  traffic  on  Sunday 
of  which  you  speak  ? 

A,    I  think  it  was  during  the  summer. 

Q.    Was  it  not  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not  I  think  it  was  during  the  summer,  because  I 
recollect  the  question  came  up  in  regard  to  ice-creams. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  early  part  of  May  ?  Did  it 
not  cover  about  six  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  le^slature  ? 

A.    I  don't  think  it  did. 

Q.    Are  you  able  to  say  it  was  not  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say.  If  I  had  supposed  these  questions  would  be  asked  I 
could  have  been  prepared  to  answer  them.  I  came  here  without  preparation. 
If  I  had  supposed  this  would  be  the  line  of  inquiry  I  should  have  come 
prepared  to  answer. 
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Q.  You  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  coimotioiu.  Did  yoo  speak  of 
the  prdhibitoYy  lair  or  the  nuisance  law  ? 

A.    The  prohibitory  law  more  particularly. 

Q.    Did  yon  ascertain  where  the  hitch  in  the  legal  process  was  ? 

A.    In  public  sentiment,  I  think. 

Q.    How  did  puUic  sentiment  get  hold  of  the  cases  in  court  ? 

A,    In  the  jury. 
'     Q.' The  hitch  was  in  the  juiy? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2-  Were  not  the  juries  unanimous  for  conviction  where  the  CTidence  was 
dear? 

A.    I  could  not  telL    I  never  went  into  court 

Q.  Did  it  in  any  way  come  to  your  knowledge  what  the  difficulty  in  the 
jury-box  was  ? 

A.  I  will  state  this  as  an  illustration.  One  year,  before  a  judge,  known 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  one  of  the  most  able  men,  and  a  man  who 
has  been  a  warm  advocate  of  the  temperance  cause,  ajber  I  found  that  con- 
victions had  not  come,  I  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Judge,  can  I  do  anything 
more  as  mayor  of  Boston  in  this  matter  ?  "  and  he  says,  *'  No ;  the  same  legis* 
atnre  that  passed  the  prohibitory  or  Maine  law  also  ])as8ed  the  law  that 
juries  were  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  &ct,  and  one  offsets  the  other ; 
and  so  it  was  understood  by  the  politicians,  many  of  them,  who  voted  for  that 
law." 

Q.    You  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  ? 

A*    I  still  kept  on,  but  I  asked  him — 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  raise  the  question  or  consider  the  problem 
whether  the  jury  was  made  up  in  a  way  which  woiUd  not  permit  yom 
reasonably  to  expect  a  conviction  ? 

A.    I  had  notlung  to  do  with  making  up  the  juries. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  whether  your  co-officials  wero  acting  at  any  time 
with  any  referonce  to  the  point  of  difficulty, — the  disagreement  of  the  juries  ? 

A,  1  think  that  my  associates,  or  those  who  wero  with  me  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  generally  felt  with  me,  that  it  was  our  duty,  it  being  the  law,  what- 
ever our  views  might  bo,  whether  right  or  wrong-— it  was  our  duty  to  do  what 
we  could  to  enforoe  it. 

Q.  Aro  you  aware  that  they  wero  at>le  to  succeed  in  making  up  a  jury 
that  had  not  a  liquor-seller  in  it  from  1855  to  '65  ? 

A.  The  board  of  aldermen  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  up  juries ; 
that  is,  a  particular  panel. 

Q.  They  had  to  do  with  selecting  the  men  from  whom  juries  wero  drawn 
Into  that  list  of  names  wero  they  in  the  habit  of  placing  men  known  to  be 
violators  of  the  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  they  wero  all  honorable  men  under  oath  to  do 
their  duty,  and  did  their  duty.  The  question  whether  a  man  was  a  liquor- 
seller,  had  very  little  to  do  with  most  of  them.  It  was  whether  he  was  a  man 
of  good  judgment,  and  generally  competent  to  act  aa  a  juror. 

Q.  It  did  not  make  any  particular  difference  whether  they  wero  liquor- 
tellers  or  not? 

20 
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A,    I  do  not  stippose  it  did. 

Q.  If  70a  could  hare  executed  the  law  yoa  irould  bare  been  exeeedingljr 
glad  to  hare  done  so  ? 

A,    It  would  have  been  our  duty  if  there  bad  be^i  anj  wa^. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  way  under  the  laW  in  which  you  coiild  hare 
executed  the  law,  it  would  hare  been  your  duty  ?  Why  did  you  not  use  the 
seizure  clause  ? 

A .  Because  at  that  time  there  was  some  danger  of  personal  responsibility 
under  it  I  think  it  had  been  decided  (perhaps  those  better  acquainted  with 
tiie  subject  can  tell  betterj)  in  two  or  three  eases  in  other  counties  that  the 
officer  who  made  the  seizure  was  responsible,  and  then  it  was  an  arbitrary 
act,  and  was  not  exactly  consistent  with  our  ^principles  and  policy  of 
government. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that,  as  officers  of  the  city,  you  were  not  financially  safe 
in  executing  the  law  through  that  stringent  measure  ?  We  are  recommended 
to  have  a  stringent  law,  and  the  friends  of  this  law  suggest  that  the  seizure 
clause  is  as  stringent-  as  you  can  have,  and  would  like  to  know  why  that 
clause  was  not  used.    Was  tins  decision  such  as  to  make  it  hazardous  ? 

A*    That  was  our  impression. 

<2.    In  what  counl7  Was  that  decision  given  ? 

A.    I  am  not  clear  about  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  policy  of  suppressii^  the  sale  of  liquocs  as 
beverages  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  have  expressed  your  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
license  law.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  your  opinion  of  the  details  of  the 
law. 

A.  I  feel  that  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  me  to  go  into  details.  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  mt  down  with  the  Committee  and  consider  what 
should  be  put  into  this  or  that  section,  and  talk  the  matter  over,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  commit  myself  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  so  important  an 
Act. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  f&el  prepared  to  give  general  details,  I  should  like  to 
have  you  ? 

A.  My  feeling  is,  that  it  is  a  practical  question ;  that,  considering  the  cns- 
toms  and  social  habits  of  our  people,  the  &Ct  that  this  article  is  used  in  one 
of  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  the  church,  that  it  is  an  article  of  want 
and  necessity  in  almost  every  family,  the  only  way  is,  to  regulate  its  sale  by 
a  proper  license  law. 

Q.  You  know  that  those  purposes  are  provided  for  especially  nfider  the 
present  law  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  are.  There  is  a  fteHng  in  the  com- 
munity against  going  In  that  particular  direction  for  those  purposes.  It  is  a 
public  sentiment 

Q,    Allow  me  to  ask,  whether  you  would  license  respectable  hotela  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    To  sell  liquor  to  be  drank  on  the  premises? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 
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C    AtapaUicbar? 

A.    That  is  a  question  to  be  decided  hy  those  irlio  draw  ttp  mA  il  bill. 

Q.  They  will  draw  up  a  bill  which  the  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate. 
We  want  yom*  jttdgmeiit  whet&er  tt  is  expedient  lo  fieense  hoteb  to  tell  kit  a 
tmUicbar? 

A.  I  should  think  there  ought  to  be  easy  facilities  for  strangers  and  othen 
to  cocfbrm  to  their  customs  at  home. 

Q.  That  is,  if  gentlemen  walk  in  to  have  a  sit  down,  they  should,  hare  an 
opportunity  of  having  what  liquor  they  call  Ibr  t 

A.  I  am  very  little  acqniunted  with  any  bur-room,  and  do  not  know  about 
the  sitting  down  and  drinking. 

Q,  One  does  not  need  to  have  ever  been  in  a  bar-room  to  have  an  opinion 
on  these  points.  1  ask  whedxAr  you  wouH  be  in  favor  of  licensing  hotels 
with  a  public  bar.  I  would  like  to  ask — ^here  are  some  five  or  six  hundred 
grocers  for  supplying  families,  respectable  grocers — would  you  tiiink  it 
expedient  to  license  them  to  suppfy*  fSuniltes  ? 

A.    A  certain  number  of  them. 

Q,    Have  you  any  idea  horw  many  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reascm  why  one  respectable  grocer  should  not  have 
the  privilege  as  weU  as  any  other  ? 

A,  The  whole  matter  of  the  license  is  fat  the  public  good  Hie  pablio 
good  will  be  promoted  by  limiting,  rather  than  by  having  an  indiscriminate 
sale.  That  is  the  reason  we  want  a  license  law,  to  limit  the  number  of  sellers 
and  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  individuals  who  sell.  Of  course 
the  term  license — the  very  idea  of  a  license  law  is — that  there  must  be  some 
persons  selected  from  the  community  to  whom  the  license  is  given. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  grocers,  suppose  five  hundred  reqtectaUe  ones  supply 
fionilies,  doing  the  most  usefiil  buonees  that  can  be  done.  You  would  give  a 
monopoly  to  a  portion  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Precisely  as  you  would  license  people  to  sell  gunpowder. 
You  do  not  license  people  all  ^ong  the  street  to  sell  that. 

Q.    In  gunpowder,  do  they  not  license  any  respectable  man  who  wants  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  the  fire  department,  the  engineers  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment who  have  charge  of  it,  would  license  a  large  number  on  one  street. 

^    Notif  they  were  respectable? 

A.  They  would  say,  *^  There  is  a  license  here  in  this  n^hborhood,  and  on 
the  whole  you  can't  have  another  license." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  What  proportion  of  the  tenements  in  this  city, 
(suppose  there  are  two  thousand  of  them  in  this  city  where  there  is  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,)  what  proportion  of  them  are  owned  by  the  persons  who 
carry  on  the  business  ? 

A,    I  suppose  a  very  small  portion. 

Q.  That  is,  the  real  estate  is  owned  by  parties  who  do  not  carry  on  the 
hariness? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

(2>  You  are  aware  that  to  rent  or  permit  a  place  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose  is  in  itself  an  offence  ? 
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A.    YeSf  tir. 

<2.    That  18,  for  the  landlord? 

A,    Yes,  air. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  give  notice  to  the  landk»d»— to  the  owners  oi  these 
tenements — ^Uiat  illegal  traffic  was  carried  on  there  and  order  them  to  see  it 
was  abated  ? 

A.  I  think  the  Chief  of  Police  verj  often  todk  that  measure  to  break  np 
disorderly  booses. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  a  landlord  to  be  prosecuted  ? 

A.  I  think  there  has  been.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question  definitely, 
but  I  think  there  has  been. 

TsfiTZMOKT  09  Ebt.  S.  K.  Lothbop,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  are  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    How  long  hare  you  lived  in  Boston  ? 

A.    Thirty-three  years  next  June. 

Q.  As  to  your  observation  of  the  course  of  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  under  the  operation  of  the  present  prohibitory  law ;  whether  it 
has  increased  or  diminished  as  far  as  you  have  an  impression  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  it  has  increased;  but  that  is  not  the  result  of 
much  practical  observation  or  personal  experience,  because  my  walks  and  my 
duties  do  not  carry  me  where  I  should  see  the  practical  effect  of  it.  It  is  my 
impression,  founded  rather  on  what  I  read  and  hear  than  upon  my  own  per- 
sonal practical  knowledge. 

Q.  •  As  to  your  own  opinion,  if  you  have  formed  one,  as  between  a  proper 
license  law  and  the  present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  My  impression  and  opinion  upon  that  subject  so  far  as  I  have  formed 
one  is,  that  hardly  anything  could  be  worse  than  the  present  state  of  things ; 
hardly  any  license  law  could  be  framed  that  would  not  be  more  operative, 
and  therefore  more  beneficial  than  a  law  which  is  all  but  universally  trampled 
upon. 

Q,  So  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  public  sentiment  within  your  own 
sphere  of  association  and  labors,  what  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  citizens 
within  your  own  sphere  of  observation  ? 

A,    I  should  think  generally  it  was  the  opinion  I  have  already  expressed. 

Q,    That  opinion  would  lead  to  a  license  law  rather  than  the  present  law ? 

A.    I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  strong  and  general  within  your  own  sphere  of  obser- 
vation this  opinion  is  as  to  the  impracticability  of  the  present  law  ? 

A.  I  should  think  the  impression  was  very  strong  indeed.  I  supposed  the 
impression  throughout  the  whole  Commonwealth  was,  that  experience  having 
proved  the  impracticability  of  its  execution,  pronounced  the  present  law 
unwise  and  injudicious  and  unjust,  because  only  capable  of  partial  execution. 
I  did  not  know  that  anybody  undertook  to  maintain  now  that  it  was  possible 
absolutely  to  execute  the  present  law  upon  the  subject  I  supposed  that  was 
a  foregone  conclunon  in  the  public  mind.    1  should  suppose  from  my  own 
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obflerration  and  reading  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealih  had  geaerafij 
reached  that  conclusion. 

<2-  What  is  the  opinion  yon  entertain  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  either  clais 
of  legislation  upon  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  temperance)  a  license  system 
properly  r^nlated,  or  the  present  system  u  it  is  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any  opinion  upon  that  I  do  not  think  Tery 
highly  of  the  effect  of  legislation  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  in  any 
way.  As  to  the  result  of  my  experience  for  tiie  last  thirty-fire  years,  I  should 
think  that  any  wise  license  law  would  probably  hare  a  better  effect  upon  tem- 
perance than  the  present  law. 

Q.  So  far  as  falls  within  the  sphere  of  your  own  observation,  does  the  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  the  present  law  preyent  men  fiom  co-operating  to  restrain 
intemperance  by  any  other  means  ? 

A .    I  should  think  it  did  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

<2.  (By  Mr.  Spooker.)  Do  you  recollect  anythii^  of  the  history  of 
license  laws  here  to  know  how  they  operated  when  they  existed  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  have  not  made  that  a  subject  of  study  to  any  very 
great  extent.  I  have  always  looked  upon  the  subject  of  temperance,  in  its 
moral  light,  in  relation  to  the  moral  means  which  are  to  be  used  to  promote 
it  and  prevent  intemperance,  rather  than  to  the  effect  of  legal  means,  and 
therefore  I  confess  I  signed  this  petition  for  a  license  law  because  I  felt,  as 
I  have  stated,  that  hardly  anything  could  be  worse  than  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  present  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  existing  law.  I  felt  that 
through  this  petition  for  a  license  law  some  law  might  be  enacted  which  could 
be  executed,  and  that  any  law  which  could  be  and  was  thoroughly  executed 
was  better  for  a  community  than  a  quantity  of  laws  upon  the  statute  book 
which  are  not  and  cannot  be  executed.  Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  a 
community,  I  conceive,  than  that  With  this  impression,  therefore,  and 
without  any  experience  or  thorough  study  of  the  operation  of  a  license  law,  I 
signed  the  petition. 

Q.    We  had  license  laws  a  good  many  years  in  this  city  ? 

-4.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  know  nothing  of  their  operation  ? 

A.    Very  little. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  whether  they  enforced  the  law  against  the 
unlicensed? 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  have  any  knowledge  or  recollection  upon  that  fact. 

Q.  You  seem  to  think  the  law  is  not  enferced  at  alL  Do  you  know  how 
that  is  in  the  country  towns  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  do.  I  have  heard  many  persons,  who  I  supposed 
knew,  say  that  it  was  not  executed,  and  whenever  I  have  needed  anything 
prohibited  by  the  law  in  any  part  of  the  State  where  I  happened  to  be  I  have 
easily  obtained  it. 

Q.    They  take  special  pains  to  supply  clergymen,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    I  <ip  not  know  but  they  do. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  with  religious  conventions  to  have  it  supplied  to  the 
cleigy? 

A*    I  have  never  seen  it  done. 
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Q.  Hav«  you  AOtioed  anyUung  of  tba  opemtioiis  of  the  cox^stabulary  in  UiQ 
city? 

A.  I  liaTe  noticed  tbe  reports  in  tbe  papers,  and  have  someticfii^ 
lu^pened  to  be--oace  at  l^a«t  I  happened  to  be  going  by  a  place  at  the 
South  End— where  a  crowd  w«f  awembled,  and  wa^  told  that  the  force  were 
making  a  aeixufe* 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  i^eraticma  of  that  kind  aa  to  the  expediency  of 
them  ?    Will  they  tond  to  luppress  isb&  traffic  ? 

A>  I  suppose  it  has  only  tended  to  suppress  it  in  the  particular  instance 
where  the  liquors  have  been  seized  and  the  persons  brought  before  the  courts. 
I  do  not  suppose  it  has  stopped  anybody  else. 

Q,    Suppose  they  go  on  and  seize  them  all  ? 

A.    I  wish  they  would  as  long  as  the  law  remains  on  the  statute  book. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  your  idea  is  that  moral  means  are  the  best  means  to 
carry  forward  this  refiarm? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  you  cannot  expect  anything  from  any  kind  of  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  yon  can  expect  a  great  deal  from  a  law  which  makes  that 
a  crime  and  a  wrong,  which,  in  itself  considered,  and  by  itself  considered,  is 
not  a  crime  or  a  wrong.  I  do  rely  upon  moral  means,  principally,  for  all  moral 
objects  must  be  aoeomplished  principally  and  chiefly  by  moral  means,  or  by 
the  moral  influence  of  the  agencies  empbyed.  Our  government  rules,  and 
must  rule  principally  and  chiefly,  by  moral  agencies  and  influences,  rather  than 
by  law  and  force ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  that,  in  regard  to  temperance,, 
much  can  be  done  by  law,  especially  a  law  so  framed  that  by  its  enactments 
it  makes  that  to  bo  always  criminal  and  wrong  in  itself,  which,  under  many 
circumstances,  and  in  and  by  itself  considered,  is  not  a  crime  and  a  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  a  wrong  for  a  man  to  set  up  a  dram-shop  and  give 
drams  to  anybody  who  pleases  to  come  ?  * 

A.  I  should  not  think  it  a  good  kind  of  business ;  but  if  I  wanted  to  pre-- 
Tent  it  by  law,  I  think  I  should  rather  punish  the  man  who  went  and  took  the 
drams  than  the  men  who  sold  thenu 

Q.    Then  the  tempter  is  not  so  bad  as  the  tempted  ? 

A.  That  does  not  follow  from  my  position.  I  mean  this :  if,  for  instance, 
I  was  going  to  prevent  murder  by  a  punishment  for  it,  I  would  not  punish  the 
man  who  made  the  knife  or  the  pistol  that  was  used  in  the  deed,  but  the  man 
who  made  an  improper  use  of  them  in  committing  the  laurder. 

Q.  Then  you  consider  the  keeping  of  a  dram-shop  not  a  beneficial 
occupation  for  the  community  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  particularly  beneficiaL 

Q.    It  is  evil? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  much  evil  springs  fiom  it 

Q.    Why  would  you  not  suppress  it  if  it  is  an  evil,  if  you  could  do  it  ? 

A.  I  think  the  best  way  to  suppress  it  would  be  to  punish  every  man  who 
makes  an  unnecessary  use  of  it  Unless  the  ground  is  taken  that  no  man 
ever  needs,  or  may  innocently  take  any  stimulants,  it  follows  that  there  may 
be  occasions  when  he  does  need  and  may  take  them,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
important  or  necessary  that  there  should  be  places  where  he  can  obtain  what 
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Ibr  tbe  momeiit  lie  needs.  Let  Uwie  ikho  dioofe  be  reedy  onder  proper  re^ 
nlatioQB,  to  meet  the  actiud  wants  of  others  in  this  respect  If  thej  eneoor- 
age  abuses  I  would  have  them  punished ;  bat  I  would  pqniah  first  the  man 
who  abused  himself  and  his  opportunities. 

Q,    By  that  you  mean  the  man  who  uses  it  to  excess  ? 

A.    Tes,  sur. 

Q.  Our  law  deed  punish  those.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  a  year 
are  hauled  up  and  punished ;  but  is  it  not  a  temptation  to  a  man  to  drink  to 
excess  if  a  grog-shop  it  open  at  every  comer  <^  the  stoeet  ?  Would  not  more 
men  be  drawn  into  that  hal^t,  than  if  there  were  not  such  plaoes  ? 

A,    I  suppose  there  would. 

Q,    Then  you  would  not  punidi  the  seller  m  well  as  him  that  uses  ? 

A.  I  admitted  that  I  woidd  punish  him  if  he  encouraged  abuses,  but  to 
prcTent  intemperance,  I  would  punish  first  the  man  who  abused  his  moral 
freedom  by  being  guilty  of  it 

Q.    Our  laws  punish  exactly  that  chiss  of  drunkards  you  speak  o£ 

^.  I  am  glad  they  do.  Tins  whole  subject  of  ooursCi  like  every  great 
social  question,  is  full  of  cBfficulties.  I  dont  suppose  we  can  hit  upon  any 
plan  that  will  make  men  saints  and  angels,  entirely  prevent  all  intcmiperance 
and  excess,  or  change  Ufe  from  what  God  appointed  it  to  be,  a  scene  of  trial 
and  temptation,  through  the  discipline  of  which  the  individual  heart  and  con- 
science are  to  form  a  noble  character  and  attain  to  a  holy  life.  All  that  we 
can  hope  to  do  through  human  law,  in  relation  to  any  subject,  is  to  enact  such 
laws,  devise  such  plans  as,  from  experience  and  observation,  we  think  on  the 
whole  are  the  best  and  will  do  the  most  good.  A  perfect  law  that  shall  pr^ 
vent  all  intemperance  and  do  nothing  but  goodf  we  cannot  devise.  Tb^  pres- 
ent law  in  this  State,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  imperfect  one.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  doing  any  great  good,  but  much  harm.  I  think  that  something 
better  might  be  done  by  a  license  law,  which  would  aim  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol, rather  than  by  a  prohibitory  law  which  you  cannot  execute.  Hiat  is 
simply  my  podtion. 

Q.  Ton  rather  hope  to  find  something  better  than  the  present  law,  with- 
out any  precise  knowledge  or  experience  as  to  the  working  of  a  license  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  expect  much  from  any  kw-— leas  from  a  prohibitory 
law  than  any  other. 

Testimony  op  Ex-Matob  Joseph  M.  Wiohtmaw. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  When  were  you  connected  with  the  city  govern- 
ment in  Ikiston,  and  how  long  ? 

A.^  As  member  of  the  School  Committee  from  1846  to  '51.  From  April 
1856  until  '59  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen ;  and  in  the  years 
1861  and  '62  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  generally  any  opinion  you  have  formed  from 
your  own  official  connection  with  the  government  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  law  upon  the  excessive  use  of 
i^taxirating  li^ora  ? 
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A'  According  to  mj  obserraiion  ever  since  the  establiBbment  of  tlie  pn 
hibitory  Uw,  it  has  been  of  certainty  no  benefit  to  the  city  of  Boston  or  tli 
community,  but  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  government  of  it 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  cxcesBive  ose  or  tb 
quantity  sold  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  what  the  traffic  has  increase 
rather  than  diminished  from  the  effects  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  Your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  enforcement  of  the  presei: 
law,  by  the  various  civil  officers  and  in  the  way  of  the  courts  ? 

A,  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  in  the  city  government,  Uiere  wsu 
while  I  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  Mayor,  an  eamei 
desire  to  carry  out  the  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Arrests  were  made  b 
the  police  under  the  orders  of  the  Committee  on  Police,  and  also  by  tli 
Mayor.  These  having  been  made,  were  sent  to  the  courts  to  be  tried.  Tb 
accumulation  was  so  great,  I  recollect,  under  Mayor  Lincoln's  administn 
tion,  while  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  that  the  acccomnls 
tion  of  the  cases  put  before  the  courts  by  the  police  was  so  enormous,  that  tb 
request  was  made  not  to  send  any  more  cases  in  until  those  had  been  attende 
to^until  they  were  adjudicated  upon. 

Q.    All  was  done  that  could  be,  in  the  way  of  enforcement  ? 

A.    I  endeavored  to  do  it  while  I  was  in  office. 

Q.    Was  any  effect  produced  by  your  attempt  to  diminish  the  traffic  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  there  was,  at  alL 

Q.  What  is  the  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  that  law,  as  &r  as  yoa  haT 
observed  it  in  Boston,  and  had  it  any  influence  on  the  enforcement  of  it? 

A» '  The  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  a  law  would,  of  course,  only  inih 
ence  the  mind  of  an  individual  according  to  the  circle  or  stand-point  froi 
which  he  derived  the  opinion.  For  myself,  I  considered,  officially,  that  tfa 
prohibitory  law  was  obnoxious  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people;  and  this  wi 
expressed  clearly,  to  my  mind,  in  the  juries  before  whom  many  of  those  can 
were  sent 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  some  of  your  operations,  or  any  ikcts  c 
letters  bearing  upon  the  execution  of  the  law  ? 

A.  I  have.  I  made  it  a  test  question  early  in  my  mayoralty.  The  que 
tion  came  up  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  I  think  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kirk,  an 
some  four  or  five  thousand  other  citizens,  came  before  the  Board  of  Aldei 
men  on  the  subject  of  closing  places  on  Sunday — the  saloons,  sale  of  liquor 
etc.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  i 
March,  1861, 1  requested  or  gave  an  order  to  the  Chief  of  Police  to  farms 
me,  through  the  several  officers,  a  statement  of  every  man  whose  saloon  ws 
0X)en,  and  for  what  purpose,  and  his  name  and  place  of  residence.  That  wa 
done.  My  impression  is,  the  number  reported  open  on  Sunday  at  that  tim< 
which  had  become  very  marked,  was  272.  The  question  in  my  mind-  thei 
was  not  whether  I  ought  to  enforce  the  Sunday  law,  but  as  to  the  manner  o 
enforcing  the  Sunday  law.  I  went  to  the  84th  chapter  of  the  Revised  St» 
utes,  and,  on  examination,  I  found  that  the  statute  then  in  force  was  just  i 
strong  against  a  man  who  rode  with  his  wife  and  children  through  the  streei 
to  church,  as  it  was  against  Peter  B.  Brigham,  who  kept  a  dozen  men  mixin 
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brandy  smashes  and  mint  juleps  on  Sunday.  The  first  section  was  in  refer* 
ence  to  travel  on  the  Lord's  Day,  except  for  necessity  and  charity,  for  i^hich, 
on  conviction,  a  party  was  to  be  fined  not  exceeding  $10*  The  fourth  section 
was,  if  any  man  kept  his  place  open  for  refreshment,  selling  liquors,  etc.,  he 
was  also  subject  to  the  same  penalty.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  thought 
a  plea  made  to  our  citixens,  in  a  spiiit  of  gentlemanly  courtesy,  would  have  a 
much  better  effect  than  issuing  an  order  through  the  Chief  of  Police  to 
arrest  them.    I,  therefore,  had  printed  a  request,  of  which  this  is  a  copy : — 

«^SiE.^By  the  Statutes  of  the  CoromonweaHb,  which  are  herewith  an- 
nexed, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Police  to  inquire  into  all  (fences  against 
the  same,  and  cause  the  law  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

**  By  a  return  made  to  the  Mayor,  it  appears  that  yon  are  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  violating  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  in  conformity  with  the  reauest 
of  the  Boavd  of  iudennen,  and  the  coarictions  of  the  Mayor  that  the  welfare 
of  the  city  reouires  the  law  to  be  more  strictly  enfiorced,  yon  are  hereby 
requested  to  close  your  places  of  business  during  the  Lord's  day,  which  is 
from  midnight  on  Saturaay  to  midnight  on  Sunday. 

**  The  Mayor  relies  upon  your  compliance  with  this  request  immediately^ 
and  thus  prevent  any  further  action  on  his  part" 

This  order  was  issued,  folded  in  this  form  and  sent  to  every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  sellers,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that,  the  following  Sun- 
day on  a  carefhl  report,  without  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  mayor, 
at  this  request,  they  were  all  closed  but  fifteen.  The  following  Sunday  there 
were  but  five,  and  two  of  iJiose  were  among  &e  most  wealthy  dealers  or 
saloon-keepers  in  the  city  of  Boston.  That  continued  until  the  war  com- 
menced. In  April,  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  citizens  made  a 
request  to  me  that  I  should  not  stringently  enforce  this,  for  there  were  no 
Sundays  in  revolutionaiy  times ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  were  recruiting  on 
Sundays,  that  the  places  might  be  suffered  to  remsun  open.  I  did  not  grant  it 
ofiicially ;  I  did  not  repeal  the  order,  but  I  fbnnd  that  then  the  public  sentiment 
was  not  to  regard  the  Sunday  as  the  Lord's  Day,  but  to  continue  the  work 
of  lecruiting  fbr  the  army  and  keeping  places  open  just  the  same  as  usual.  I 
am,  therefore,  satisfied  from  this  in  my  own  mind  that  our  citizens,  and  my 
experience  in  all  my  official  life  has  been  that  the  citizens  of  Boston  are  pre- 
eminently law-abiding,  and  derire  to  obey  the  laws.  There  were  in  some  of 
these  cases  $70,  $60,  or  $100  dollars  profit  on  the  liquor  sold  on  Sundays,  yet 
on  a  mere  request,  without  any  force  otherwise  than  as  contained  in  thb  docu- 
ment, they  were  all  shut  up,  and  willing  to  be  shut  up,  and  obeyed  the  law  at 
once.  I  therefore  inferred  that,  if  a  license  law  was  adopted  by  the  legis- 
latore,  there  would  be  no  place  in  the  State  where  the  law  would  be 
obeyed  with  more  fidelity  than  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  enforcing  a  license  law 
so  as  to  check  the  improper  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.  I  have  not.  I  was  going  to  observe  in  regard  to  a  license  law,  that  I 
should  hope  a  license  law  might  be  incorporated  into  the  present  prohibitory 
law,  leaving  it  to  the  cities  and  towns,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities  and 
the  selectmen  of  towns,  to  regulate  this  traffic,  and  dispense  licenses  according 
to  Aeir  judgment 

^    And  leave  the  prohibitory  law  against  any  others  ? 
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'  A,  I  tbink  the  prohibitory  law  has  been,  or  the  present  series  of  laws 
which  culminate  in  the  prohibitory  law  as  the  resolt  of  a  scries  of  legislative 
acts  have  been,  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic,  very  highly  perfected.  The 
legislature  then  by  engrafting  upon  them  a  permissory  law  like  a  license  law, 
and  allowing  the  discretion  to  be  in  the  several  communities  or  officers  of 
those  communities,  that  then  when  the  conditions  of  that  permission  were 
violated,  the  laws  at  present  existing  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  citizens  and  the  community. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikbr.)  Why  do  yon  think  the  prsBent  law^  of  which  you 
just  now  speak  so  highly,  but  which  a  little  while  ago  had  done  so  much  hann, 
would  be  80  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  when  yon  engraft  upon  it  a  pemussory 
law? 

A.  Because  the  prohibition  or  the  very  element  of  the  law  would  be 
destroyed.  The  present  prohibitory  law  prohibits  the  sale  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.  Of  course,  the  modification  of  it  would  be  engrafting  upon  it 
the  right  to  issue  licenses. 

Q.  That  is,  you  think  the  license  law  would  nnllify  and  revene  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  present  law  ?  • 

A,    Modify  it  and  render  it  acceptable  to  the  community* 

Q.    Is  there  any  provision  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquon  for  any  purpose  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Is  not  license  to  sell  the  precise  antagonism  of  the  principle  of  prohilH- 
tion  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    In  terms  they  are. 

Q.  You  propose  to  engraft  a  law  upon  the  existing  law  that  shall  reverse 
its  principle  ? 

A>  I  propose  to  engraft  upon  the  existing  law  a  principle  that  will  take 
away  the  entire  prohibitory  action  of  the  present  law  and  modify  itt  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  on  to  those  provisions  of  the  prohibitory  law  which  may 
be  found  necessary  for  the  carrying  of  the  modified  law. 

Q.  Under  what  law  were  tiie  cases  brought  by  which  the  courts  were 
blocked? 

A .    I  have  not  in-  my  mind  the  chronology  of  the  laws. 

Q.    What  was  the  difficulty  in  getting  convietiana  at  that  period  ? 

A.    The  difficulty  lies  in  tiie  juries. 

Q.  What  appeared  to  be  the  difficulty  in  the  juries  ?  Did  the  difficulty 
appear  to  lie  in  any  particular  class  of  juries  or  portion  of  them  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  the  question,  because  I  have  not 
.any  personal  knowledge  of  the  juries.  In  regard  to  the  juries  who  tried 
these  cases,  I  could  not  judge  whether  they  were  influenced  or  not. 

.  Q.  Had  you  any  general  understanding  at  that  time  aa  to  whether  one 
class  were  less  ready  to  convict  than  another  ? 

A.    What  do  you  mean  by  class  ? 

Q.    Men  engaged  in  one  kind  of  business  ? 

il.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  difference  in  regard  to  the  decis- 
ion of  questions  'before  the  jury.  I  do  not  think,  from  my  own  expenenee  on 
the  jury,  that  it  made  any  difforcnec  in  regard  to  the  verdict  of  that  juryy 
whether  there  were  liquor-sellers  upon  it  in  a  liquor«elling  case  or  not. 
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-  Q.  Yoa  are  not  airare  daring  yocnr  official  la1x>r  that  fiqnor^ellers  were 
leas  ready  to  conTict  than  other  persons  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that  those  who  were  not  liquor-sellen  npon  a  jnry  were 
not  more  ready  to  convict  than  fiqaor-dealers. 

Q,    In  no  case? 

A.    I  have  known  of  none.  ^ 

Q.  Hare  yon  never  known  of  a  case  where  there  was  a  given  number, 
one,  two,  or  three  liquor-sellers  on  a  jnry,  where  they  stood  nine  to  three,  the 
three  being  liqaop«ellers,  or  equivalent  to  that  ? 

A.    That  would  involve  my  experience  as  a  juryman.    I  have  not 

Q.  I  do  not  desire  to  confine  the  question  to  your  experience  as  a  juryman 
bat  to  your  general  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  juries  during  the  time  of 
your  official  administration. 

A.    I  have  never  heard  that. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  heard  that  alleged  ? 

A.    Not  from  any  authority  I  should  regard  as  worthy  of  notice. 

Q.  Never  had  any  intimation  from  courts  or  attorneys  that  such  was 
substantially  the  fact  f 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Whether  yon  as  an  alderman  ever  had  any  discusdon  bb  to  whether 
it  was  proper  to  exclude  liquor-dealers  from  the  jury  list? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  at  a  certain  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men that  parties  have  appeared  on  such  occasions.  I  think  Ber.  llfr.  Miner 
is  one. 

Q.    Do  y  on  remember  anybody  else  who  zppeaxed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  I  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Hfinerdid.  He  was  before  the 
board  of  aldermen  several  times  while  I  was  on  the  board,  pressing  certain 
temperance  views,  and  my  impression  is  that  was  one  of  his  strong  points. 

Q.    Namely? 

A.  That  liquor«ellers  or  dealers  in  qnrituous  fiqnors  bdng  declared  by 
the  law  criminals  to  a  certain  extent  that  they  were  not  competent  and  ought 
not  to  be  sufiered  to  be  drawn  upon  juries.    That  is  the  impression  I  got 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  since  deeeased,  as  chaplain  in 
the  army,  being  before  the  aldermen  urging  those  views  ? 

A,    I  do  not  recollect  it 

Q.    Yon  remember  the  Hon.  Mr.  Russell  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Those  views  were  distinctly  urged.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  assent  to 
them? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it  is  improper  to  put  liquor-sellers  in  a  jury  box  to 
try  their  feUow  llquornsellers  ? 

A,  Perhaps  if  I  was  counsel  in  a  case  or  attorney  of  the  Commonwealth, 
if*  I  knew  that  a  liquor  case  was  to  come,  up,  and  a  man  who  was  a  known 
liquor^ller  with  large  interests  was  on  the  panel,  I  think  I  might  then  as 
counsel  challenge  him,  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  nor  was  it  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  say  that 
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Q.  But  the  board  of  aldermen  select,  from  the  whole  nmnber  of  citbens 
in  their  respective  wards,  a  certain  number  to  act  as  jurars  ?  What  is  the 
provision  of  the  law  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  jurors  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  regard  to  that  I  wiU  state  the  exact  manner  in 
which  jurors  are  chosen  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Early  in  the  year^  aller  the 
election  of  an  alderman,  the  city  clerk  furnishes  him  with  pr  sends  to  his  house 
a  notice  of  the  number  of  jurors  that  he,  as  aldennan  of  a  certain  ward,  is  to 
select,  and  a  list  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  ward  and  a  directory.  For 
instance,  as  alderman  I  am  required  to  select  one  hundred  and  fifty  from. 
Ward  Ten 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  custom  of  tho  city,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  has 
extended,  to  furnish  the  use  of  a  boat  which  the  city  owns  or  has  owned  at 
some  period,  plying  in  the  harbor  ? 

A,  The  city  has  owned  what  is  called  the  quarantine  boat,  and  also  the 
Una.  . 

Q,  Has  it  been  customary  to  tender  the  use  of  that  boat  to  school  com- 
mittees, and  conventions  of  various  kinds,  for  excuision  purposes  ? 

A.  It  is  not  tendered.  When  any  body  connected  with  tl^e  city  govern- 
ment desire  to  go  themselves,  or  take  their  inends  down  the  harbor,  they 
apply  to  the  Committee  on  External  Health,  and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee grants  it  or  not 

Q.  Among  the  refreshments  used  on  those  occasions,  have  liquors  been 
included  ? 

A,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  in  regard  to  that,  because  the  matter 
of  refreshments  is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  committee  who  have  cbai)ge 
of  the  boat 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  the  city  has  paid  bills  cf  that 
character— heavy  bills  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Is  liie  same  thing  done  in  regard  to  the  committees  of  the  city  govern- 
ment ?    Billa  for  liquors  are  commonly  paid  by  die  city  treasury  ? 

A*    I  have  answered  the  question  as  to  what  my  knowledge  was. 

Q*  I  speak  now  of  the  committees  of  the  city  government ;  the  committee 
on  charitable  institutions,  for  instance.  I  suppose  the  same  thing  is  done  in 
regard  to  that  committee  as  you  have  testified  to  touching  excursions  ? 

A.  That  depends  upon  the  committee.  There  is  nothing  that  prevents 
their  supplying  to  the  boats  just  what  refreshments  they  please. 

d    That  oflen  happens  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  persons 
and  their  desires,  and  what  they  call  refreshments. 

(2-  You  speak  of  the  possibility  of  enforcing  a  license  law.  Do  you 
think  it  would  have  efficacy  because  it  opens  the  door  for  everybody  to  use 
liquor  as  a  beverage  who  desire  it  ? 

A.  That  is  not  what  I  propose.  The  restriction  of  the  use  of  spirit  as  a 
beverage  should,  as  I  said,  in  my  judgment,  be  under  the  control  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  might  be  decided  upon  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
cities,  the  selectmen  of  towns,  or  the  commissioners  of  counties. 
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Q  M/  question  was,  whether  the  idea  of  a  lieeose  law-^the  Act  that 
there  was  a  legal  sale  for  those  who  desire  to  drink  modemtelf — wat  aa  ele- 
ment that  would  make  it  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  law  on  the  unlicensed  ? 

A,  'I  think  so. 


Testimont  of  Rev.  Kehemiar  Adams,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  are  a  pastor  of  tiie  Essex  Street  Chnrch  f 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  Boston  ? 

A.    Thirty-three  years  next  March. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion,  from  the  sphere  of  your  observation  and 
the  circle  in  which  you  move,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  prohibitory  law, 
ixi  checking  the  improper  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.  My  conviction  has  been,  and  is  now,  that  it  is  a  fkilure,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  against  the  light  of  nature.  From  all  I  have  seen  and  from 
all  xny  endeavors  to  promote  temperance  by  preaching  and  in  private,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  true  way  to  promote  temperance,  is  for  the  legislature  to 
make  an  enactment  for  the  restriction  and  regulation  of  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors.  I  believe  in  some  form  of  legislation  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter upon  which  the  legislature  can  legitimately  exercise  its  authority.  As  a 
matter  of  private  opinion,  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  the  expression, 
**  License  Law.**  There  is  a  sort  of  logic  in  the  objection,  and  we  are  met 
^Ui  the  objection  that  it  is  licensing  sin,  and  cases  that  are  supposed 
to  be  parallel  are  brought  up,  some  of  which  are  difficult;  but  a  law 
restricting  and  regulating  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
way  of  preventing  intemperance,  as  far  as  legislation  can  do  it.  I  believe  it 
would  have  that  effect.  One  reason  why  I  think  it  would  have  that  effect,  is 
that  it  would  bring  reli^ous  and  moral  influences  into  the  field  and  give  them 
fair  play.  In  my  own  experience,  before  this  prohibitory  l^slation  was 
enacted,  I  used  to  see  the  effect  of  preaching  upon  this  subject,  taking  for  tho 
ground  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  that  the  use 
of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors  is  never  useftil  to  a  person  in  health ;  taking 
that  as  the  moral  and  economical  ground.  Then  as  regards  the  misuse,  put- 
ting it  on  the  ground  of  sin  against  God — "  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God," — "  Into  it  nothing  shall  come  that  defileth" — and  showing  what 
debasement  of  the  body,  which  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
soul,  drunkenness  is.  I  have  seen  the  power  of  these  picas,  but  when  this 
prohibitory  arrangement  began  wc  found  that  the  pulpit  was  entirely  useless. 
They  would  require  of  us  to  take  certain  positions  which  we  were  not  able  to 
take,  and  it  left  us  entirely  in  the  rear,  and  it  seems  to  me,  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  upon  this  subject,  has  been  entirely  neutralized  ever  since  this  was 
inaugurated.  When  a  man  is  at  white  heat,  if  you  are  only  rod-hot,  you 
seem  to  bo  cold  to  him.  So  with  those  who  go  to  extreme  lengths  in 
regard  to  these  matters.  If  the  preacher  does  not  preach  or  pray  according 
to  their  thermometer,  he  receives  anonymous  letters  and  all  sorts  of  abuse  in 
regard  to  it ;  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  temperance  and  opposed  to  vurtue ;  and 
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BO  most  ministers  of  my  acquaintance  have  become  disgnsted  with  the  thing 
and  retired  fix>m  the  field. 

Q.  I  will  inquire  what  opinions  upon  this  same  subject  are  entertained  by 
the  members  and  officers  of  your  own  church  ? 

A,  I  never  had  any  personal  conversation  with  them  on  the  subject  as  a 
matter  of  discussion,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  would  agree  with  me  in 
this  matter.  If  I  am  allowed,  I  will  say  I  diink  the  weight  of  opinion  in  the 
clergy  of  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong  tends  in  the  same  way,  and 
they  are  all  strong  temperance  men.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  man  who  is 
not  a  strong  friend  of  temperance  in  our  denomination,  and  I  think  the 
weight  of  opinion  among  them  would  all  go  in  that  direction. 

Q.    What  is  your  denomination  ? 

il.  We  are  called  Orthodox  Congregationalists ;  sometimes  Trinitarian 
Congregationalists. 

Q.  Is  your  observation  in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  confined  to 
Boston,  or  does  it  extend  through  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A.  Through  the  Commonwealth.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  clergyman 
of  my  denomination  in  Boston  who  would  not  agree  with  me  on  this  point, 
and  I  have  met  men  firom  distant  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  from 
the  interior,  who  are  stronger  even  than  any  of  my  brethren  about  here.  I 
think  the  strong,  sober  common  sense  of  the  clergy  of  our  denomination  is 
that  way. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  National  Congregational  Union  when  this 
matter  of  attempting  to  commit  it  to  the  prohibitory  law  came  up  ? 

A.    I  was  not  present. 

Q.  (By  IVIr.  Spooneb.)  I  understand  you  to  express  your  approbation  of 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  upon  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  beverage.  You 
said  that  the  old  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society  took  that  ground  ? 

A.  As  a  matter  of  expediency,  I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  it  is  a  sin 
against  Grod ;  I  do  think  it  is  never  useful  to  people  in  health. 

Q.  Did  I  misunderstand  you  when  I  understood  you  to  say  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  that  that  is  the  true  doctrine  of  abstinence  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  to  people  in  health.  I  think  every  man  must  be 
the  judge  whether  he  is  in  health,  with  the  advice  of  his  physician. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  so  far  as  you  knew,  every  clei^gyman  was  of 
your  opinion  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  I  said  the  "  weight."  In  regard  to  the  clergy  of  Boston,  I 
know  of  no  one  of  my  denomination  who  is  not  of  that  way  of  thinking,  and 
I  think  that  the  weight  of  opinion  in  the  Commonwealth  is  that  way  of  late. 
I  think  some  years  ago,  (not  many  years)  the  opinion  was  in  the  other  way; 
but  I  think  the  result  of  experiment  and  experience  has  led  them  to  this  con- 
viction, that  the  better  way  to  promote  temperance  is  to  restrict  and  regulate 
it,  and  not  totally  prohibit  it. 

Q.  As  to  the  practical  matter  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  you  stated  that 
they  were  aU  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  bever- 
age— all  in  Boston  ? 

A,  I  made  a  negative  statement  I  say  they  are  not  in  fkvor  of  the 
prohibitory  law. 
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Q.  You  8&y  wlien  the  prohibitory  law  came  into  operation  it  led  to  the 
cessation  of  religious  efforts  ? 

A,    It  did,  certainly* 

Q,    About  what  time  did  that  occur  ? 

A.  I  am  not  well  informed  as  regards  dates  and  should  not  be  able  to  say 
as  to  the  year.    It  was  after  the  thing  had  had  a  full  trial. 

Q.    Have  you  not  some  idea  about  the  date  ? 

A,  If  you  will  tell  me  when  this  legislation  began  I  can  toll  you  in  about 
how  many  years  it  began  to  have  that  effect. 

Q,    You  recollect  how  the  state  of  things  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 

A.  1  think  we  were  under  the  regimen  of  the  old  Massachusetts  Temper- 
ance Society  then  which  comprised  the  very  best  sort  of  men  as  we  all  know 
in  Massachusetts.  I  remember  reading  their  debates  in  this  hall  with  unspeak- 
able interest.  There  was  temperance  regulating  the  whole  thing.  It  was  not 
fanatical.  It  took  a  common  sense  and  scriptural  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  I  have  alwa^ni  been  of  the  opinion  that  if  that  state  of  things  had  been 
permitted  to  continue  there  would  have  been  a  better  state  of  things  as 
regards  temperance  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  immediately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  zealous  men  who  I  think  departed  from  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God. 

Q.  Was  not  thb  operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  a  good  deal  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  ? 

A»    I  forget.    I  have  not  the  date  in  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  the  influence  of  the  TVashingtonian 
reform  upon  the  ministers  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  preach- 
ing sermons  upon  it  ? 

A.  We  all  hailed  that  Washingtonian  movement  witli  great  pleasure. 
When  it  began,  to  see  men  that  were  in  the  depths  of  degradation  rescued 
and  appearing  before  their  fellow  men  to  speak  in  favor  of  temperance,  was 
hailed  with  acclamation ;  but  the  thing  very  soon  degenerated  and  we 
abandoned  it    It  was  liable  to  abuse  and  it  seemed  to  wear  itself  out. 

Q.    Did  not  they  drive  the  clergy  out  of  the  field  ? 

A.    No,  sir.   .They  have  too  much  sense  for  that. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  many  temperance  sermons  in  Boston  within  a  year  or 
two  or  preached  them  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  should  be  afraid  to  preach  in  Boston  on  the  present  state 
of  the  subject  They  would  call  mo  "  old  fogy  "  and  "  behind  the  age,"  and 
say,  "  You  know  nothing  about  it"  A  man  would  injure  his  reputation  as  a 
moral  man  to  preach  on  temperance  unless  he  went  fully  into  these  measures. 
We  have  endeavored,  some  of  us  to  plant  ourselves  on  what  we  consider  the 
word  of  God  and  believe  that  his  way  of  legislation  is  our  rule,  and  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  man  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  man. 

Q.    This  fear  to  preach  or  unwillingness 

A.  It  is  not  fear.  Do  not  ascribe  it  to  fear,  but  a  failure  to  do  good ;  afraid 
for  that  reason :  that  we  should  not  do  good,  but  rather  harm. 

Q.    Did  not  that  commence  directly  after  the  Washingtonian  reform  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  synchronize  the  two  things.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
the  feet  of  this  prohibitory  legislation. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  70a  if  yon  have  preached  a  temperance  sennoii,  for  twenty 
years,  to  your  congregation  ? 

A.  Yes,  nr.  I  preached  a  sermon  within  three  years  on  this  subject :  a 
dissuasive  from  strong  drink  in  trouble* 

Q.  Did  you,  prerious  to  that  for  twenty  yean,  preach  what  would  be 
called  temperance  sermons  ?  Twenty-fiye  years  ago  they  w^e  very 
common. 

A .  I  preach  temperance  sermons  every  Sabbath ;  but  1  do  not  preach  total 
abstinence  sermons,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine. 

Testimony  of  Rby.  John  £.  Todd. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  are  a  pastor  of  what  church  ? 

A.    The  Central  Congregational  Church. 

Q.    What  denomination  ? 

A.    Trinitarian  Congregational. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  Boston  as  its  pastor  ? 

A.    A  little  over  seven  years, 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  formed  an  opinion  within  the  Ciich  of  your  own 
observation  and  sphere  of  labor,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  present  prohibitory 
law  in  promoting  temperance  or  restraining  the  excessive  use  of  liquor  ? 

A.  My  observation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  never  was  more  drink- 
ing and  drunkenness  in  the  city  than  now ;  that  it  is  on  the  increase.  I  think 
the  prohibitory  law  has  failed  thus  far  to  prevent  intemperance,  and  that  a 
stringent  and  wise  license  law  would  probably  restrain  the  sale  and  use  of 
liquor  more  than  the  present  law  ? 

Q.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  system  of  legislation  and  mode  of  procedure 
under  it  in  withholding  the  clei^  and  others  from  active  co-operation  ? 

A,  I  think  the  clergy  and  the  Christian  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
been  deterred  and  disheartened  a  great  deal  by  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  by  some  of  the  most  active  temperance  people.  The  measures  they 
have  forced  upon  the  people,  and  especially  the  spirit  which  has  animated 
them,  has  brought  that  about.  I  do  not  think  a  change  of  the  present  law 
would  entirely  remove  the  present  state  of  things;  but  if  we  could  feel  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  rebuked  the  extreme  measures  and 
extreme  spirit  of  some  temperance  people,  we  who  are  in  favor  of  temperance 
would  feel  more  encouraged  to  take  up  the  cause  and  push  it  to  the  extent  of 
our  abilities  and  influence. 

Q.  "What  is  the  opinion  of  those  within  whoso  circle  you- move  on  this  same 
subject  ? 

A.  I  have  not  had  any  conversation  with  many  of  them  on  the  subject. 
If  I  may  judge  from  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of  liquors,  I  think  the  general 
opinion  is  that  liquors  ought  to  be  sold  or  at  least  purchased. 

Q.  How  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  officers  and  members  of  your  church 
on  this  subject  ? 

A.  The  general  practice  leads  me  to  believe  they  are  not  in  favor  of  entire 
prohibition. 

Q.  (By  "Mr,  Spooner.)  You  think  there  is  more  intemperance  than  since 
yon  have  resided  in  Boston  ? 
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A»    Yes,  air. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  wj  you  had  been  here  ? 

A,    Only  seven  yean. 

Q.  •  You  came  here  a  little  before  the  war? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  effect  of  war  is  almost  necessarily  to  promote 
intemperance  ? 

A,  It  is  to  some  extent;  but  I  think  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  my 
people  was  to  produce  a  healthier  tone  of  moral  sentiment  among  them. 

Q.    Take  the  world  at  large  ? 

A,    I  think  war  may  have  that  effect  generally. 

Q.    What  do  you  define  as  temperance  ? 

A,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
entirely  cease.  That  would  conform  with  my  belief  and  practice.  How  far 
it  is  best  to  attempt  this  by  force  is  another  question.  I  do  not  think  it  is  expc- 
dieut  or  practicable  to  enforce  a  prohibitory  law  in  a  community  where  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people  is  against  it 

Q.    You  say  your  opinion  is  in  favor  of  abstinence  ? 

A.  Entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors  of  all  kind.  I  am  aware 
that  among  a  certain  class  an  opposite  opinion  has  prevailed.  It  was  owing 
to  a  misapprehension  of  some  words  I  let  fall  once.  I  am  always  in  favor  of 
total  abstinence.  The  misunderstanding  that  arose  came  from  the  fact  that  I 
deprecated  the  attempt  to  force  upon  ministers  the  necessity  that  the  use  of 
liquors  is  at  all  times  a  nn.  I  was  not  willing  to  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  gospel. 

Q.  You  think  a  license  law  would  \^  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
law,  because  you  think  the  present  law  is  not  sustiuned  by  public  opinion  ? 

A.  I  think  a  stringent  license  law  might  be  devised  Uiat  would  restrain 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  more  than  the  present  law. 

Q.*  Your  objection  is  that  it  is  not  sustained  ? 

A.  That  it  is  not  sustained.  The  present  benefit  I  should  hope  from  a 
ficense  law  is  that  it  would  encourage  Christian  people  to  put  forth  more 
moral  influence. 

Q.  What  effect  would  it  have  to  make  them  bring  moral  and  religious 
influence  to  beiir  ? 

A.  Under  the  present  state  of  things  all  that  preach  total  abstinence,  are 
classed  with  certain  individuals  who  think  it  is  always,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, a  sin  to  ure,  sell  or  manufacture  liquors.  If  we  undertake  to  preach  tem^ 
perance  we  are  classed  with  these  individuals.  If  we  can  feel  that  the  State 
takes  different  and  more  moderate  views,  we  shall  be  encouraged  and  feel  that 
wc  have  the  balance  of  community  on  our  side. 

Q-  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  the  temperance 
cause,  aside  from  the  law ;  sermons  preached,  societies  gotten  up  and  pledges 
taken ;  more  so  than  in  any  time  in  your  experience  ? 

A,  Perhaps  within  my  experience  as  a  pastor,  but  certainly  not  within 
my  memory.  The  majority  of  the  ministers  are  not  so  active  as  they  were  a 
few  years  ago. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 
22 
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A*    Ten  or  fifteen  yean. 

Q,    That  was  durisg  the  existence  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,    Within  the  time  since  these  measures  commenced. 

Q.    What  sort  of  license  law  would  you  have  ? 

A.  I  have  not  given  the  subject,  which  is  a  delicate  one,  sufficient  thought 
to  enable  me  to  go  into  all  the  provisions  accurately.  I  would  not  have  any 
license  law  which  would  re-open  the  sale  where  it  has  ceased.  I  should  think 
it  tyrannous  to  impose  a  grog-shop  upon  a  community  which  that  community 
did  not  want  I  should  want  a  license  law  that  would  give  a  town  power 
to  determine  whether  it  would  permit  the  sale  or  not ;  and  I  should  want  a 
license  so  large,  that  all  the  licensed  would  be  interested  in  suppressing  the 
sale  by  unlicensed  parties. 

Q,  You  want  any  city  or  town  to  have  the  privilege  of  excluding  or  per- 
zmtting  it  as  they  saw  fit  ? 

A.    I  think  that  would  be  wise. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  system  of  license,  and  the  city  of  Boston  under  it 
should  vote  to  have  no  licenses  granted,  and  the  city  of  Charlestown  should 
open  a  large  number  of  licensed  places,  would  that  bo  fair  to  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, where  the  people  can  all  go  over  there  and  get  it,  drawing  people  from 
their  homes  ? 

A*  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  better  than  to  have  the 
same  shops  open  in  every  street  in  the  city. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  uniformity  is  important  ? 

A.    Where  it  is  practicable. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  many  arrests  for  adultery  there  have  been  in  the 
city  the  last  year  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  there  are  only  ten  or  twenty, — ^I  believe  there  are  a  great 
many  more,  and  that  crime  is  hardly  to  any  extent  suppressed  by  a  law, — 
would  you  take  off  the  sanction  of  the  law  because  it  is  not  enforced,  or 
would  you  have  the  law  express  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  say  it  was  a 
great  sin? 

A,  I  do  not  recognize  the  cases  as  parallel;  adultery  and  polygamy  are 
admitted  by  the  conscience  of  the  whole  world  or  of  all  civilized  nations  to 
be  sins.  The  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  question  yet  undecided, 
because  a  huge  portion  of  the  civilized  world  do  not  think  there  is  any  sin  in 
it  Until  the  conscience  of  the  world  is  further  enlightened,  we  cannot  put 
the  two  things  on  the  same  basis. 

Q.    You  think  the  conscience  of  the  world  is  against  polygamy  ? 

A.    All  of  the  civilized  world. 

Testimont  op  H.  p.  Frekch. 

Q.  (By  ^Ir.  Child.)  You  have  been  connected  with  the  office  of 
prosecuting  attorney  in  Boston  ? 

A.  I  was  assistant  district-attorney  for  two  or  three  years,  ending  a  year 
ago. 

Q.  State  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  and  difficulties  of  enforcing 
this  law. 
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A,  The  indictments  that  irere  tried  in  the  court  while  I  was  connected 
with  it  were  under  the  nuisance  clause  almost  entirely. 

Q.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  prosecutions  that  were  made  in  checking  the 
sale  and  use  of  liquor? 

A,  There  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  convictions  under  those  indict- 
ments that  I  remember.  There  were  very  few  if  any  indictments  fw  selling. 
The  indictments  were  for  maintaining  places  for  the  illegal  keeping  and  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  and  spirituous  liquors.  My  observation  would  not  be  worth 
much  of  itself.  My  impression  from  what  I  have  heard  is  that  the  sale  has 
gone  on  and  almost  everybody  has  sold  that  chose  to ;  it  has  not  been  sup- 
pressed in  this  city  to  any  extent.  A  great  many  places  were  shut  up,  but 
others  appeared  and  the  number  seemed  to  be  indefinite. 

Q.  There  was  no  penalty  connected  with  that  portion  of  the  law,  of 
imprisonment  ? 

A,    As  I  understand  it,  it  is  fine  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  tiic 

court,  whereas  under  the  other  part  of  the  statute,  for  selling,  the  penalty  is 

fine  and  imprisonment    The  court  must  impose  some  imprisonment  with  the 

fine,  certainly  for  the  second  and  third  offence ;  a  longer  period  for  each 

.  prosecution. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  comparative  value  as  between  the 
present  system  and  a  proper  system  of  regulation  ? 

A.  I  had  a  much  longer  observation  in  New  Hampshire  where  I  was 
prosecuting  officer  for  ten  years  and  upon  the  bench  four  or  five  yean,  than 
in  Massachusetts.  My  impression  is  that  in  either  State  the  sale  of  liquor  may 
be  prevented  in  country  towns  under  either  system ;  that  you  may  substan- 
tially stop  the  sale  in  the  small  towns.  In  the  cities  you  cannot  under  any 
B3rstem ;  there  will  be  liquor  consumed  in  a  city  like  Boston  in  spite  of 
legislation. 

Q.  Taking  public  sentiment  into  consideration  which  system  in  your 
opinion  would  be  most  beneficial  in  Boston  ? 

A.  My  impression  would  be  that  in  a  large  city  like  Boston,  where  I 
assume  that  you  cannot  stop  the  sale  of  liquor,  it  would  be  better  to  regulate 
it  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  might  be  held  responsible,  and 
where  the  quality  of  the  liquor  might  be  tested  so  they  should  not  sell  an 
unusually  poisonous  article. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MnncR.)  Did  you  ever  suppose  while  making  these  efforts 
to  execute  the  law  that  you  had  the  weight  of  the  infiuencc  of  tiie  city 
authorities  to  aid  you  ? 

A,  We  had  never  any  difficulty  in  executing  the  law  as  far  as  we 
executed  it 

Q.    Tou  brought  the  cases  under  the  Nuisance  Act  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  there  was  a  determination,  an  honest,  genuine 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities,  to  execute  the  law  for  the  suppress 
sion  of  the  traffic  ? 

A,  I  had  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion.  The  cases  came  through  the 
police  exclusively,  and  were  supported  ordinarily  by  the  testimony  of  the 
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poKce  and  were  entirely  clear,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  ended  in  a 
conviction. 

Testimont  op  Hon.  John  C.  Pabk. 

t 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ain)REW.)  Have  you  been  connected  witfi  the  office  of 
proBCCuting  officer  in  Boston  ? 

A.    In  1851-2-3. 

Q.    You  are  a  practising  lawyer  in  Boston  now  ? 

A.    Yesj  sir. 

Y.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  any  opinion  you  have  in  reference  to  this 
snbject  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  testimony  has  been,  as  I  have  not  read  any  of 
it  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  one  matter  entirely  separate 
€cam  the  questions  I  have  heard  answered  here.  It  is  the  effect  of  this  law  in 
an  entirely  different  line  of  matten ;  and  to  illustrate  this  effect,  I  will  state  a 
case  which  took  place  sometime  ago,  and  in  which  I  was  counseL  Thomas 
Adams,  then  sheriff  of  Norfdk  County,  attached,  as  his  duty  was,  as  an  officer, 
certain  property  pointed  out  to  him.  (The  law  is  that  the  officer  shall  attach 
the  property  pointed  out  to  him.)  He  attached  the  stock  of  a  retail  seller 
of  liquor,  advertised  it  for  sale,  and  sold  it.  The  man  who  owned  the  liquor 
complained  of  him  before  a  police  magistrate  in  Norfolk  County  for  selling 
liquor  contrary  to  law,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  although  he  set  up  in  defence 
that  he  acted  according  to  his  duty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  Dedham  jaiL  I 
brought  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  brought  it  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  he  had  no  right  to  sell;. that  he  was 
amenable  to  the  punishment  and  ought  to  go  to  jail.  It  so  happened  that  the 
magistrate  had  sentenced  him  to  Dedham  jail  and  Sheriff  Thomas  was  the 
keeper  of  the  jail.  He  had  got  to  shut  himself  in  and  lock  himself  in.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  him  to  be  discharged.  The 
result  of  that  went  further,  and  put  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  question  whether 
an-  executor  or  administrator  can  make  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  a 
deceased ;  and  that  question  has  recently  come  up  before  the  court  in  another 
form  in  which  a  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  settled,  that  a  man  may  owe 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  you  please,  for  the  board  of  his  family  or  the 
dothing  of  his  children  and  may  be  sued ;  an(|,  if  he  has  no  property  but 
liqnoTB,  if  he  has  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  liquors,  he  can  take  the 
poor  debtor's  oath  and  can  swear  *'  I  have  not  got  property  liable  to  attach- 
ment;" for  the  oath  is  that  I  have  '^no  property  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in 
value  but  what  is  exempt  from  attachment."  That  is  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  The  difficulty  is,  that  when  you  legislate  for  certain  purposes  you  do  not 
see  how  it  will  affect  other  purposes.  Take  the  case  of  executors  and  admin- 
istators.  Here  is  a  man  who  dies  and  leaves  little  children,  and  property  in 
liquors.  How  can  the  executor  inventory  and  charge  himself  with  so  much  of 
value  ?  It  IS  not  what  he  can  sell,  for  the  law  says  he  cannot  sell  it.  Suppose  it 
to  be  a  gentleman  who,  in  his  own  private  collar,  has  what  the  law  allows  him 
to  have,  and  he  dies ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  ?  The  administrator 
cannot  make  an  inventory,  because  he  cannot  sell  it  I  point  out  these 
difficulties  to  show  the  operation  of  this  law  in  another  direction.    Legislating 
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aometimes  with  a  view  to  a  particular  great  object  that  we  hare  in  Tiew,  the 
other  operations  of  the  law  do  not  occur  io  us.  The  Supreme  Codrt,  when 
this  question  came  before  them,  observed  that  the  law  was  odd,  and  that  its 
operation  had  not  he&k  foreseen;  and,  according  to  the  decision  lately  given 
by  Judge  Hoar,  an  officer  cannot  attach  such  property  at  all :  that  liquor  is 
exempt  by  law  from  being  attached  for  debt,  because  it  cannot  be  sold  by  the 
officer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  What  is  there  in  the  law  to  prevent  a  person,  in 
anticipation  of  insolvency,  from  putting  his  money  in  liquor  and  thos  getting 
rid  of  paying  his  creditor  ? 

A,  It  can  be  done.  I  drafted  a  law  and  bronght  it  yp  in  the  House,  that 
sheriffs,  executors,  and  administrators,  those  having  these  things  ooming  into 
their  hands  by  legal  processes,  should  have  a  ri^t  to  sell  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  There  was  such  a  law  enforced  for  some  years, 
and  then  repealed,  was  there  not  ? 

A,  While  District-Attorney,  I  formed  the  opinion,  (and  it  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  is  confirmed  by  every  hour  of  experience  since,) 
that  ninety-nine  ono-hundredths  of  the  crime  in  the  Commonwealth  is  pro- 
duced by  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  it  has  increased.  The 
sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  has  alarmingly  increased,  and  crime  has 
increased.  The  result  of  this  law  has  been  a  denuxralixation  of  the  public 
mind  very  much  in  relation  to  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Once  get 
the  public  to  the  idea  that  such  a  law  ought  to  be  violated,  and  the  public 
mind  is  demoralized  by  it  It  has  been  so  in  this  community.  The  same 
legislation  has  had  the  effect  to  demoralize  jurymen's  miivls  under  the  Nui- 
sance Law.  There  were  indictments  under  the  Nuisance  Law.  That  statute 
declares,  that  a  place  being  proved  to  be  a  place  where  intoxicating  liquor  is 
sold,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a  place  of  perfect  order,  there  being  no  proof 
that  it  hurts  a  living  being,  that  it  produces  disorder,  crime,  or  trouble,  is  a 
nuisance ;  and  you  call  upon  juries  to  go  out  and  find,  and  they  are  told,  if 
you  find  these  facts,  you  must  declare  it  to  be  a  nuisance.  The  jury  says,  I 
am  not  satisfied  it  is  a  nuisance.  I  will  not  say  a  thing  is  black  when  it  is 
white,  because  the  legislature  say  it  is  black.  I  see  it  white,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  black.  They  would  go  out  and  reason  in  the  jury-room,  and  say. 
The  l^islature  cannot  legislate  that  I,  upon  oath,  shall  say  a  thing  is  different 
firom  what  it  is.  It  operated  badly  upon  the  effect  of  the  legislation ;  that  I 
found  to  be  the  fact  by  conversation  with  juries.  There  is  another  serious 
difficulty,  and  that  is  this :  the  whole  matter  is  now  done  in  wa3rs  of  conceal- 
ment and  secresy.  The  law  is  evaded  in  every  possible  shape  and  way,  and, 
as  is  testified  by  Catholic  clergymen,  instead  of  men  walking  up  to  the  counter 
and  drinking,  they  take  it  to  their  homes,  and  the  wives  and  children  and 
people  at  home  get  at  it,  when  they  would  not  otherwise  get  at  it.  It  is 
spreading  among  the  women  and  children,  and  a  great  deal  more  is  used, 
because,  instead  of  going  to  a  bar  and  drinking,  they  now  take  it  hcnne,  and 
there  is  more  tippling  at  home ;  for  a  man  who  does  not  have  a  dealer  to 
watch  him  and  see  that  he  does  not  take  more  than  he  has  paid  for,  will  take 
a  Uffger  glass.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  the  city  of  Boston  might  be.  If 
yon  have  your  licensed  places,  the  moment  you  have  them,  those  that  are 
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licensed  will  do  all  they  can  to  sappress  the  other  small  tippling-eliops.  Your 
licensed  places  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  behind  screens.  They  should  be 
open  to  the  public,  so  the  public  eye  can  see ;  and  your  young  men,  who  now 
go  into  back  rooms  to  drink,  could  do  so  no  longer.  Your  licenses  would  be 
taken  away  from  men  who  did  not  keep  open  places.  Any  one  who  goes  up  to 
the  bar  and  drinks  must  be  seen  by  everybody — ^by  his  mother  and  his  sister,  if 
they  happen  to  be  passing  by.  In  addition  to  that,  give  these  licenses,  and 
your  poHce  officers,  instead  of  being  disguised,  would  be  right  in  the  room. 
The  landbrd  would  not  undertake  to  prerent  them,  and  would  not  desire  to 
prevent  them.  They  could  walk  up  to  the  bar  say,  "  Don't  sell  to  that  man, 
he  has  been  convictad  as  a  common  drunkard,"  or,  <*  He  is  intoxicated,"  and 
he  would  be  obeyed.  Your  police  would  come  directly  in  contact  with  these 
men  openly  and  above  board,  instead  of  doing  as  they  do  now,  going  in  dif- 
ferent uniforms  and  sitting  round.  In  this  way,  the  whole  of  this  matter 
would  be  open  and  above  board,  and  imder  proper  control.  I  am  old  enou^ 
to  recollect  the  days  in  wluch  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  that  any  person 
connected  with  a  &mily — ^a  wife  that  knew  that  her  husband  was  in  the  halnt 
of  spending  his  earnings  for  liquor,  instead  of  properly  providing  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  for  instance— could  give  warning  to  dealers  and  pre- 
vent its  being  sold  to  him.  I  recollect  of  seeing  over  the  mantel-piece,  in 
places  where  liquors  were  sold,  notices  that  such  and  such  persons  could  not 
be  trusted.  That  same  thing  could  be  used  with  great  power  and  force  the 
moment  you  pass  that  law.  Have  the  licensed  men  understand  that  is  to  be 
enforced.  The  policemen  would  be  at  liberty  to  go  in.  They  could  see  how 
the  law  was  obeyed  in  that  particular.  They  would  warn  a  man,  and  say, 
*' Your  license  will  be  revoked  or  suspended."  The  licenses  should 'be  sus- 
pended as  well  as  revoked.  If  yon  put  on  heavy  license,  and  a  man  violates 
the  law  in  some  slight  particular,  and  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  revoke  the 
license,  a  great  ado  would  be  made,  and  people  would  say,  ^*  It  is  too  slight  a 
thing  to  cause  the  loss  of  a  man's  license."  Let  the  policeman  walk  up  to  the 
dealer  and  say,  '*  You  are  violating  your  license:  you  are  selling  to  a  minor, 
to  a  boy,  to  somebody  who  has  drank  too  much,  to  somebody  who  has  been 
punished  for  it,  to  a  man  who  is  spending  his  money  in  drink,  instead  of 
using  his  earnings  to  support  his  wifb  and  children,"  or  any  of  these  things. 
The  police  force  would  walk  up  and  say,  "You  are  thus  violating  the  law; 
we  shall  report  you,  and  your  license  will  be  taken  away."  Do  not  gentle- 
men believe  that  if  such  a  law  could  be  put  into  operation,  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  a  different  state  of  things  ?  I  know  that  some  gentlemen  think 
that  nothing  short  of  absolute  prohibition  will  do  it.  I  think  not  I  think 
that  this  thing  will  be  done  covertly  and  secretly,  and  in  the  deleterious  way 
in  which  it  is  now.  I  should  also  have  the  authority  given  to  these  very 
police  officers  to  walk  up  and  say,  "  I  want  to  see  that  glass  of  liquor.  I  am 
going  to  take  it  to  be  analyzed.  You  have  been  selling  poisons,  not  liquor.^' 
Our  grandfathers  did  not  drink  this  kind  of  stuff.  My  ancestors,  who  lived 
to  be  seventy,  eighty  or  ninety  years  old,  every  one  of  them— good  old 
Scotch  Covenanters — ^took  thdr  regular  drink  of  good  old  Jamaica  rum. 
We  have  a  statute  that  is  a  dead  letter:  "  Whoever  knowingly  sells  any  kind 
of  diseased,  corrupt,  or  unwfaolsome  provision,  whether  meat  or  drink,"— I 
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do  not  believe  nine  men  out  of  ten  .know  that  that  word  ''  drink  "  is  there— 
'^  without  making  the  same  fully  known  to  the  bnjer,  shall  be  panished  hj 
imprisonment  in  the  jail."  Go  down  to  Ann  Street,  and  when  a  man  walks 
up  to  get  a  drink,  you  say,  '^  That  is  rot-gut,"  and  stiU,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  buy  it  and  drink  it.  Still,  the  law  of  the  land  is,  if  he  sells  without 
telling  what  it  is,  you  can  convict  him.  One  of  the  great  troubles  of  the 
present  day  is,  the  stuff  that  is  sold  for  liquor.  They  bring  up  in  the  Police 
Court  every  day  people  who  have  not  the  face  God  gave  them,  or  anything 
like  it.  It  is  not  the  result  of  drinking  good  liquor,  but  this  stuff  that  drives 
them  crazy.  They  want  it,  and  get  it,  for  the  very  fact  that  it  is  intoxicating 
and  makes  them  crazy.  Get  a  system  of  license,  with  the  right  to  seize  and 
analyze,  and  you  alter  all  that  These  are  my  views  in  relation  to  what 
might  be  done.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  I  have  heard  speak  in  relation 
to  the  matter  of  not  putting  it  upon  any  country  town  that  does  not  want  it 
If  a  country  town  has  excluded  it,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  f<»ced 
upon  it 

Q.    Should  not  the  laws  be  nniform  ? 

A,  In  regard  to  the  supposition  of  the  cities  of  Charlestown  and  Boston 
being  different,  I  cannot  suppose  such  a  thing  would  take  place,  but  I  believct 
in  jour  small  country  towns,  the  establishment  of  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
would  be  likely  to  induce  country  farmers  to  leave  their  qniet  homes  and  go 
down  to  them  and  spend  their  evenings.  Let  them  have  the  right  to  exclude 
such  places  if  they  see  fit  In  the  city  of  Boston  we  must  take  things  as  we 
find  them,  and  you  have  driven  liqaor-selling  not  to  places  where  it  can  be 
regulated,  but  into  places  where  it  is  hidden  and  cannot  be  reached,  and  the 
people  come  up  day  after  day  worse  intoxicated  and  the  crime  has  spread. 
Here  is  a  collateral  matter  which  shows  the  effect  of  it  In  the  days  of  Josiah 
Quincy  there  was  a  part  of  Boston  called  Nigger  Hill,  in  which  the  brothels 
of  Boston  were  congregated.  Mr.  Quincy  determined  to  break  these  places 
up,  and  ho  went  to  work  and  he  did  it.  All  these  places  were  broken  up  and 
the  result  was  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  city  of  Boston,  and  you  could 
not  tell  where  to  look  for  them.  The  people  that  wanted  them  found  them, 
but  instead  of  being  kept  in  one  location  they  were  scattered  all  over  Boston. 
Now  it  is  just  so  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Yoti  have  scattered  it  so  that  now 
there  is  no  place,  where  a  man  goes  out  to  do  his  day's  work,  that  his  wilb 
does  not  get  a  jug  and  set  up  a  tippling  shop  on  a  small  scale*  I  therefore 
want  a  license  system  so  regulated  in  Boston  that  it  shall  be  directly  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  spirited,  active,  and  intrepid  police.  I  am  satisfied  that 
either  Colonel  Kurtz  or  Major  Jones  would  carry  into  effect  any  such  law» 
provided  men  would  come  in  and  point  out  the  course  for  procedure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  say  there  is  more  intemperance  than  ever 
before ;  you  say  there  is  more  sold  and  drank  than  ever  before  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    On  what  fact  do  you  base  that  ? 

A.  On  the  fact  of  my  every  day  experience.  I  can  recollect  when  you 
saw  but  very  little  comparatively  o£  this  terrible  drunkenness.  Occasionally 
you  would  see  a  sailor  just  returned  fiK>m  a  voyage* drunk.  Now  we  take 
little  notice  of  a  drunken  man  and  you  see  men  in  our  police  court-room  in  a 
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state  not  to  be  described.  It  is  terrible  to  see  how  completely  God's  image 
is  washed  out  fix>m  the  faces  of  these  people.  In  those  days  people  might 
drink  as  much  but  they  did  not  drink  such  stuff. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  as  much  liquor  drank  in  this  country  as  there 
was  forty  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  this  country  as  pome  people.  I  never 
was  in  Washington  in  my  life.  I  was  ne?er  farther  east  than  Bangor,  n<K 
farther  north  than  St  Johnsbury. 

Q,    Are  you  familiar  with  the  statistics  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  ? 

A.    I  am  not ;  I  do  not  drink,  buy  or  sell. 

Q.  Should  you  be  surprised  if  I  should  say  there  is  only  about  one-third  as 
much  drank  as  there  was  forty  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact  If  that  is  the  fact,  I  did  not  know  it  I 
I  know  what  I  see. 

Mr*  Spooler.    The  statistics  show. 

Mr.  Pabk.    Do  they  show  it  to  be  so  in  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  can  show  you  the  statistics  of  that  Have  the  places 
increased? 

A.    I  should  think  they  had  immensely. 

Q.    Since  when  ? 

A.  All  the  time  kept  increasing.  It  is  stated  that  so-and-so  has  ngnified 
an  intention  of  giving  up  the  sale.  So  the  number  may  have  decreased,  bat 
I  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  parties  who  say  so. 

Q*  You  recollect  that  when  James  T.  Austin  was  district-attorney,  the 
population  of  Boston  was  about  fifly-five  thousand.    What  is  it  now  ? 

A.    Between  three  and  four  times  that 

Q,  Do  you  recollect  that  he  reported  that  under  the  license  law  six  ban- 
died were  Ucensed  and  three  hundred  sold  without  license  ? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  it 

<2*  Do  you  know  that  Colonel  Kurtz,  who  has  one  motive  to  make  the 
number  as  large  as  possible,  reports  about  fifteen  hundred  places  of  sale  for  a 
population  of  250,000  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  it  The  reports  are  made  by  people  who  are  interested 
in  making  them  one  way  or  another.  I  do  not  give  much  credence  to  them. 
I  see  what  I  know  that  liquor  shops  are-  more  in  the  streets,  and  I  see  more 
and  more  drunkenness  rampant  in  the  streets. 

Q.    You  live  in  Rozbury  ? 

A.    I  do.    I  am  in  the  city  of  Boston  very  little  in  the  evenings  indeed. 

d.    Where  are  your  walks  except  on  the  direct  route  ? 

A.    Very  little,  except  when  I  am  called  out  of  my  office  on  business. 

Q,    Do  you  go  down  to  Ann  Street  or  North  Street  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Fort  Hill,  South  Boston  and  the  North  End,  and  the  South 
End. 

Q.    You  know  the  city  has  been  opposed  to  the  State  Police  ? 

A*    I  do  not  know. 

Q*    Have  you  read  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Police  ? 
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A'  I  read  Mi^or  Jones'  report  He  wm  kind  enough  to  send  me  one.  I 
haye  perfect  confidence  he  will  do  eTer/thing  he  can  to  maintain  the  law. 
So  I  hare  for  Colonel  Kurto. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  better  £xr  the  giog-shc^  to  be  open  and  exposed 
than  to  have  these  pUoes  in  secret.  Do  yon  soppose  it  is  possible  to  hare 
these  open  grogshops  and  not  at  the  same  time  haye  secret  places  ? 

A,  Just  as  certain  as  there  is  a  secret  place  found  the  license  would  be 
taken  away.  What  I  propose  is  that  these  licensed  places  shall  all  be  open 
to  the  public  eye ;  not  to  allow  them  to  hare  any  private  places.  If  they 
hare,  their  licenses  should  be  taken  away  and  they  be  dealt  with  with  the 
severity  of  the  law. 

<^  I  ask  if  you  do  not  suppose  if  you  had  open  grog-shops,  that  thoee 
persons  who  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  open  grog-shops  would  find 
secret  places  ? 

A.  If  they  did,  the  perwms  ficensed  would  be  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  break 
up  those  places. 

Q.  Tell  me  if  you  ever  heard  of  licensed  parties  setting  seriously  to  work 
to  suppress  the  unlicensed  ? 

A.    In  old  times  I  knew  it  to  be  so. 

Q.    Did  they  succeed? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  I  say  the  repcnrt  of  Mr.  Austin  was  that  there  were  three 
hundred  unlicensed  dealers,  and  that  there  were  heavy  bonds  given  that  the 
licensed  parties  should  not  violate  their  licenses,  and  that  in  twelve  years 
no  party  was  ever  prosecuted  ? 

A>    Then  I  shoidd  soj^kmo  they  never  violated. 

<2.    How  would  a  licensed  person  iud  to  suppress  the  unlicensed  ? 

A.  He  would  furnish  the  police  with  the  testimony  although  he  would  not 
be  known  in  it  Suppose  I  have  paid  a  heavy  sum  for  a  license.  I  have 
men  all  round  me  selling  away  my  custom.  I  tell  the  police  of  it  and  they 
will  prosecute. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Kurtz  says  he  could  find  indictments  against  evexy  man 
who  sold  in  Boston ;  what  additional  aid  could  the  licensed  men  give  him  ? 

A.    Did  he  complain  ? 

(2»    I7o,air.    Would  he  not  under  the  prohilMtory  law  ? 

A>    I  am  not  here  to  give  answers  about  Mr.  Kurtz. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practicable  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  policemen  to 
find  evidence  ? 

A,  They  find  it  to-day  and  to-morrow  it  is  gone.  It  is  like  a  globule  of 
mercury.  Put  your  finger  on  it  and  it  breaks  and  scatters  into  half  a  dozen 
fragments. 

Q.    Would  not  the  same  difficulty  exist  ? 

A.  The  licensed  men  would  all  be  looking  after  it  and  when  a  license  law 
is  esteblished  you  will  find  public  sentiment  different  We  are  in  a  desperate 
ntnation,  and  some  step  should  be  taken  to  alter  it  It  is  well  worth  the 
experiment  of  trying. 

Q,    Have  you  read  the  police  reports  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? 
A.    No»,  sir. 

28 
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Q.  You  heard  that  not  only  the  number  of  places  have  decreased,  but  also 
that  the  cases  of  drunkenness  have  decreased  ? 

A.  If  the  courts  say  so  I  must  take  facts  for  facts,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
It  has  never  been  so  bad  as  it  is  now.    I  am  sure  of  that 

Q.    You  are  in  favor  of  open  grog-shops  ? 

A,    So  the  public  can  see  what  is  going  on  in  them. 

Q,    You  are  in  favor  of  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  better  you  think  that  a  man  should  go  in  and'  take  a  glass  of 
liquor  openly  ? 

A,  If  we  had  the  power  it  would  be  better  to  make  every  man  in  the  citf 
of  Boston  a  total  abstinence  man,  but  we  have  got  to  deal  with  society  as  we 
find  it 

Q.  It  is  better  to  have  grogshops  where  a  man  can  go  and  get  a  glass  of 
liquor  than  that  he  should  buy  a  larger  quantity  and  carry  it  home,  and  it  Is 
better  to  have  it  open  because  less  evil  would  be  done. 

A.    Certainly,  sir. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Fat.)  You  said,  in  the  first  of  your  examination,  that  yoo 
would  have  a  large  amount  paid  for  the  license  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  would  have  that  done  as  a  matter  of  revenue  ? 

A,  I  have  my  own  opinion  about  that  The  State  of  Massachusetts  wants 
to  do  something  about  equalization  of  bounties.  We  do  not  want  to  tax 
ourselves  four  or  five  millions  to  do  it  Your  little  towns  do  not  want  a 
license.  Go  to  your  country  towns  and  say,  "  We  are  going  to  license  rum, 
but  you  shall  not  have  it  in  your  town.  The  Boston  liquor<iealers  are  going 
to  pay  for  that  license.  Let  us  take  the  money  received  for  license  and  apply 
it  to  the  equalization  of  the  bounties  to  our  soldiers."  Do  you  not  think  they 
would  send  representatives  here  to  vote  for  the  license?  We  want  the 
soldiers  to  get  their  money,  but  I  know  the  people  do  not  want  to  pay  the  tax 
necessary  to  do  it.  If  we  have  got  an  evil  which  regulated  will  give  us  that 
tax,  I  do  not  think  it  wHl  be  any  more  dirty  if  it  goes  into  the  treasury  and 
then  to  the  soldiers,  than  if  it  was  paid  to  anybody  else,  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  if  you  please. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooker.)  Do  you  not  know  that  that  bait  has  been  throfwn 
out  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aij>bich.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  one  objection  to 
the  present  law  is,  that  it  does  not  authorize  the  officers  of  the  law,  sheri08  or 
executors,  into  whose  hands  this  species  of  property  may  come,  to  sell  it  law- 
fully. Do  you  believe  that  that  is  a  correct  axmouncement  in  the  sixth  section 
of  the  law  ?    Do  yon  believe  that  that  announces  the  truth  ? 

A,  1  cannot  exactly  understand  it  so.  My  definition  of  a  common  nui- 
sance is, 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  all  intoxicating  liquors  kept  for  sale  in  violation  of 
law,  are  common  nuisances  ? 

A,  Any  violation  of  the  law  is  a  public  detriment  Whether  you  would 
call  it  a  nuisance  or  not,  is  another  thing.  If  you  ask  whether  it  is  a  detri- 
ment or  not,  I  say  yes. 
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Q.  MyqnBition  ib  this :  Do  you  think  that  all  into3dca^i^lg  Hquon  kept  for 
•ale  in  violation  of  the  l»ir»  are  public  Duisances  ? 

'J.  I  think  they  are  not  ip$ofado  common  nuisances.  I  think  that  the 
legislature  went  too  far  when  they  undertook  to  declare  it  was  a  common 
nniaance.  If  you  said  it  was  a  public  detnmenti  I  should  have  said  yes ;  for 
every  evasion  of  the  law  is  a  public  detriment. 

<2.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  would,  to-day,  make  every  man  a  total 
abstinence  man  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Tou,  therefore,  believe  all  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  an  abuse  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  not  that  which  is  uniformly  injurious  a  nuisance  ? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  I  think  a  great  many  men  could  do  without  it 
I  know  men  who  cannot  do  without  it. 

(2.  Is  not  the  very  definition  and  idea  of  a  common  nuisance  that  which  is 
uniformly  hurtful  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  so.  Uniformly  hurtfiil  to  the  communiiy,  not  to  the 
individual. 

Q.    Have  you  not  said  that  all  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  hurtful  ? 

A.    To  the  iniUvidual.    I  do  not  say  to  the  public. 

Q.    If  a  thing  is  hurtful  to  all  individuals,  is  it  not  to  the  community  ? 

A.'   That  is  your  reasoning.    It  is  not  mine. 

Q.  That  is,  that  which  is  hurtful  to  everybody,  is  not  hurtful  to  the 
community? 

A.    It  may  be  hurtful. 

Q.  Whether  it  is  any  hardship  for  the  law  to  declare  that  that  which  is  a 
common  nuisance  shall  not  be  sold ;  and  if  that  which  is  a  common  nuisance  is 
in  the  possession  of  one  man,  and  he  can  make  no  lawful  use  of  it,  what  use 
oould  his  heirs  make  of  it  if  they  should  get  it? 

A.    I  only  spoke  of  the  practical  effect 

Q.  You  said  you  were  old  enough  to  remember  when  the  law  authorized 
wives  to  prevent  sales  to  their  husbands :  do  you  not  know  that  is  part  of  this 
very  law? 

A.  It  may  be.  I  hope  it  will  stay  there.  The  licensed  men  will  be  very 
careful  to  observe  it  In  regard  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  use  of  liquor, 
Dr.  Klrkland,  of  Harvard  College,  was  accustomed  to  have  with  his  dinner 
his  glass  of  wine.  After  he  ceased  being  president  he  was  no't  well  in  some 
way,  and  his  physician  told  him  he  must  abstain  entirely  from  that  glass  of 
wine.  My  &ther,  who  had  been  for  many  yean  of  his  life  a  surgeon  and 
physician  of  some  credit,  found  that  to  be  the  fact,  and  he  told  him, ''  Mark 
my  words,  you  who  have  not  drank  to  excess  will  have  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  just 
as  sure  as  you  alter  your  course  of  living.**  Dr.  Kirkland  said  he  must  obey 
the  instructions  of  his  phyncian,  and  before  six  months  he  had  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy.  I  say,  although  it  may  be  deleterious  to  some,  it  is  not  to  others.  As 
men  grow  older  I  think  they  require  a  littie  more  stimulus. 

d  (By  Mr.  MmsR.)  Is  not  that  a  condition  induced  by  the  courso  of 
living? 
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A,  It  may  be ;  8p  with  my  grandfatben,  that  took  it  readflj.  It  may  be 
induced,  but  they  Uved  to  a  good  old  age. 

Testivont  of  Hon.  Henbt  W.  Pain& 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Chilb.^  Where  did  you  live  at  the  time  the  Maine  Law 
was  passed  in  the  State  of  Maine? 

A,    I  lived  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Q.    Were  yon  a  member  of  the  legislature  ? 

A,  Not  when  the  first  so-caHed  Maine  Law  was  passed-  I  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  when  the  second  and  more  stringent  law  was  paased,  jn 
1853, 1  think. 

Q.  As  to  the  effect  and  operationi  so  &r  as  yon  have  observed  it  in 
Maine,  of  the  Maine  Law  ? 

A.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Maine  Law.  It  happened  to  me  to  be  prosecuting  officer  for  a  eoanty  whai 
the  law  of  regolation  was  in  force,  mid  I  have  had  oocaskm  to  reflect  some  on 
£he  subject  I  remained  in  the  State -four  or  five  years  after  the  passi^  of 
the  first  Maine  Law.  I  was  not  able  to  perceive  that  there  was  any  decrease 
of  the  use  of  spirits,  and  I  believe  such  was  the  general  remark  of  those  who 
had  better  opportttnities  or  as  good  as  mysel£ 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  observed  the  operation  of  things  in  Massacfanse^ts 
what  is  the  effect  of  ours  ? 

A,    My  means  of  knowledge  are  limited.    If  yon  ask  me  whether  the  law 
may  be  enforced,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  may  not  be*  in  pard-  • 
cular  cases.    If  you  ask  me  whether  the  law,  thus  Cblt,  has  had  the  effect  to 
diminish  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  I  should  say,  firam  limited  experience,  bat 
fimn  considerable  observation,  that  it  had  not 

Q.  That  law  was  passed  by  the  legislatmre.  Are  there  any  facts  within 
your  knowledge,  whether  it  was  the  embodiment  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
State  of  Mame  at  the  time  it  was  passed  ? 

A,  My  conviction  was,  it  did  not  embody  the  pablie  sealimeiit  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  It  was  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  other  issues,  and  in 
that  way,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  it  came  upon  the  statute-book.  My  ccmviction 
is,  if  there  were  any  real,  substantial  difficulty  in  obtaining  ardent  spirits,  this 
law  would  go  by  the  board.  It  is  because  this  law  is  practically  ineffimeilt 
that  it  is  tolerated,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  much  prepon^ 
derating  opinion,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  that  the  legidatue  are 
trespassing  on  private  rights:  while  the  great  mass  of  the  citiaens  look 
upon  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  tremendous  evil,  they  ieel  that 
the  moderate  use  is  beneficial,  and  that  when  the  State  undertook  to  restrict 
them  in  the  use  of  what  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  because  others  may  use 
the  same  thing  to  Iheb  own  detriment  and  the  detriment  of  the  pablic«  they 
have  gone  fiurther  than  they  have  a  rigjkttogo;  that  is  the  feeling,  as  it  ocooza 
to  me. 

Q.  You  have  said  in  your  opinion,  it  was  not  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  people  of  Maine.    Was  that  generally  understood  throughout  the  State  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was. 

<2-    What  effect  did  it  have  in  securing  respect  to  the  law  ? 
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A,  It  was  not  treated  with  mach  respect ;  it  was  regarded  as  another  law 
passed  in  Maine,  callechthe  one-dollar  law,  which  prohiUted  erery  man  from 
pasnng  or  receiving  a  one  dollar  bill ;  bat,  I  believe,  everybody  that  could 
get  hold  of  one,  took  it  readily. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  opinion  upon  the  present  state  of  things  here,  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  legislation  in  checking  intemperance  between  a  license 
law  and  a  prohibitory  law,  please  state  it  ? 

A,  Nothing  further  than  the  result  of  my  own  reileetions  on  the  subject. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  law  regulating  the  sale  would  be  productive  of 
good ;  whereas,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  idl  deference  to  othen  of  different 
opinion,  the  present  law  is  absolutely  pemicioas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonkr.)  You  say  the  Maine  Law  did  not,  in  your  judg- 
ment, effect  any  curtailment  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  limine  ? 

A.    My  judgment  would  be,  that  there  was  not  a  gallon  of  liquor  drank 
less  by  reason  of  the  law. 
Q.    Where  did  you  live  ? 

A.    In  HalloweU,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  two  miles  from  Augusta. 
Q,    Have  you  observed  particularly  the  statistics  of  crime  and  pauperism 
in  Portland  for  years  after  the  Maine  Law  came  into  operation  ? 

A.  I  did  partly  because  I  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  enforcing 
former  liquor  laws  and  for  some  years  I  endeavored  to  inf<»rm  myself  from  all 
sources  available  as  to  the  operation  of  that  law.  The  precise  details  have 
entirely  gone  from  me  after  this  lapse  of  time. 

Q.  Do  not  you  recollect  that  the  statistics  of  criibe  and  pauperism  showed 
a  decrease  of  more  than  one-half  for  a  year  or  two  ? 

A .  I  recollect  it  was  so  stated  with  great  confidence  and  also  contradicted 
with  great  confidence. 

Q.    Who  said  it  and  who  contradicted  it  ? 

A .  Upon  the  side  of  those  who  advocated  the  Maine  Law  it  was  contended 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  reducing  pauperism  and  crime,  and  statistics  were 
published  with  a  view  to  sustain  their  side,  and  on  the  other  hand  frtun  gentle- 
men who  had  equal  knowledge,  equal  opportunities  of  knowledge,  I  derived 
the  information  that  those  statistics  were  fabulous.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
they  were  intentionally  erroneous  but  were  colored  by  the  imagination  of  the 
men  who  got  them  up. 

Q.  The  statistics  ofcourts  are  clear  and  distinct  They  are  not  se  affected. 
They  show  a  certain  number  of  men  convicted  of  larceny  and  other  crimes^ 
Of  course  those  statistics  are  to  be  seen.    They  cannot  be  reduced. 

A.  Whether  there  are  more  or  less  convictions  in  a  given  flace  at  a  given 
time  depends  not  only  on  the  number  of  offences  but  upon  the  vigalanoe  of 
those  who  look  after  and  prosecute  them. 

(2.  You  give  the  idea  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  State  was 
not  in  frivor  of  that  law  at  any  time,  but  that  it  was  brought  about  by  various 
circumstances  and  not  the  actual  expression  of  the  people  of  the  State  ? 

A.    That  ia  my  deliberate  judgment  and  I  could  ^ve  dotails  if  time 
permitted  in  support  of  that  judgment 
Q,    How  long  ago  was  that  law  enacted  ? 
J.    My  memory  is  that  the  first  Ixw  passed  in  Maine  by  the  two  hoilKs 
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was  in  1850.  That  law  met  with  an  executiye  Teto.  At  the  next  soBsion  in 
1851,  a  law  was  passed  by  both  branches  and  ultimately  received  the  signa- 
tare  of  the  Goremor — ^but  living  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  I  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  members  <f 
the  Legislature  to  put  the  Governor,  whom  they  wish^  to  kill  off,  in  a  fix.  I 
think  that  was  one  inducing  cause.  Then  the  two  particular  parties  were 
driving  each  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  other,  and  the  Maine  Law  was  the 
stalking  horse  of  both  parties. 
Q.  Did  the  Democrats  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Maine  Law  ? 
A.  No»  sir.  Nor  did  the  Whigs  as  a  party,  but  each  was  unwilling  that 
the  other  should  have  this  handle  of  addressing  itself  to  a  certain  class  of  the 
community. 

Q,    In  which  party  do  you  belong  ? 
A.    I  was  counted  as  a  Whig  in  those  times. 
Q-    Did  you  ever  belong  to  the  Republican  party  ? 
A,    No,  sir,  never. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  Massachusetts  ? 

A,  I  removed  from  Maine  in  1854,  but  my  business  called  me  for  the  fol- 
lowing three  or  four  years  to  Maine  the  laiger  part  of  the  time ;  so  it  is  only 
since  1858  that  I  have  resided  here. 

Q.    I  believe  the  first  law  was  passed  in  '48  or  '49  ? 
'    A.    The  law  that  did  not  take  effect  by  reason  of  the  Governor's  veto. 

Q.    I  think  the  law  came  into  force  in  '49  or  '50.    We  passed  ours  in  '52, 
and  that  was  induced  by  the  operation  of  that  in  Maine. 
A.    I  may  be  mistaken  about  the  dates. 

<2.  I  want  you  to  explain  this  phenomenon.  Here  is  a  law  passed  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago  in  Maine,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  in  politics  eveiy 
year.  It  still  is  on  the  statute-book.  It  has  been  contested  continually  in 
politics  and  yet  remains  there.  Is  not  that  about  as  strong  evidence  that  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  opinion  o£  the  people  as  it  could  be  ? 

A.    I  think  not.    It  was  a  law  on  the  statute-book  of  England  until  the   ' 
coming  in  of  this  century,  that  larceny  of  a  few  shillings  should  be  a  capital 
offence,  and  juries  could  not  be  found  to  convict  for  that  offence,  showing  that 
public  sentiment  was  against  it. 

Q,  Did  that  law  ever  get  into  the  politics  of  that  country  ? 
A,  Their  mode  of  conducting  political  canvasses  is  different  Samuel 
Romilly  had  to  fight  down  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  bring  the  people  to 
his  assistance,  before  ho  succeeded  in  repealing  this  obnoxious  provision.  The 
difficulty  in  Maine  is,  that  the  statute  stands  there  because  it  is  inoperative, 
and  people  who  desire  to  sell,  prefer  it  to  a  regulating  law. 

Q.  Are  they  not  enforcing  it  at  present  to  a  great  extent  as  far  as  you 
hear? 

A.    My  intelligence  firom  there  on  this  particular  subject,  is  not  particu- 
larly recent    I  have  not  been  in  the  State  to  stop  for  three  years,  and  it 
may  be  sa    There  have  been  spasmodic  attempts  to  enforce  that  law,  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  have  been  spasms  followed  by  no  permanent  results. 
Q.    Has  it  not  been  in  elections  ever  since  ? 
il.    I  am  not  aware  of  it 
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<t    Was  not  Governor  Smith  elected  because  of  the  rerulsion  of  feeling  ? 

A,  There  has  not  been  a  governor  of  that  name  elected  there  within 
twenty  years.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  governor  has  been  elected  in  that 
State  upon  that  issue.  J  do  recollect  that  a  gentleman  was  put  in  nomination 
ibr  that  office  in  Mame,  and  it  was  rumored  he  was  not  a  temperate  man, 
.and  a  temperance  man  was  put  in  nomination. 

Q,  Do  you  not  recollect  there  was  a  mob  in  Portland  where  the  military, 
by  order  of  Neal  Dow,  shot  a  man  ?  Do  you  not  recollect  that  that  got  into 
politics,  and  the  Democrats  carried  the  next  election,  and  elected  Governor 
Wells ;  and  do  you  not  recoll^t  that  under  Wells  the  license  law  was  enacted  ? 

A.  There  was  another  law  substituted  for  the  Maine  Law,  and  I  supposed, 
(and  I  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it),  the  reason  of  the  fkilure  of 
Governor  Wells  was  not  that  law,  but  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  had  nnder- 
taken  to  remove  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the  people  thought, 
wrongfully,  and  the  Governor  acquiesced,  and  madd  the  removal. 

Q.    That  carried  Wells  into  office  ? 

A.    He  was  elected  before ;  that  carried  him  out 

Q,    I  asked  if  the  consequence  of  that  mob  of  Dow's  did  not  put  him  in  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  did.  I  do  not  think  that  mob  made  five  hundred  votes 
difference  in  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)  Aside  from  that,  a  license  law  was  enacted  and 
repealed  subsequently  ? 

A.    Yes,  sur. 

Q.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is,  was  not  that  a  fiiir  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Maine  ? 

A,  I  should  say  so,  if  the  question  had  been  put  nakedly  before  the  peo> 
pie ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  |ras  ever  made  a  distinct  issue  in  Maine;  that 
it  was  mixed  up  with  other  isBues,  is  very  true. 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  on  the  question  of  total  abstinence  ? 

A,  My  conviction  is  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  community,  sensible^ 
reflecting  men,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  is 
beneficial,  and  that  every  man  ought  to  be  a  judge  for  himself  whether  it  is 
beneficial  and  proper  for  him,  and  of  that  number  I  am  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Would  the  witness  give,  under  a  license  law,  power 
to  interfere  with  the  principle  of  leaving  every  man  to  drink  when  and  how 
much  he  pleased  ? 

A»  I  have  already  said  that  I  think  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  should  be 
regulated,  because,  when  it  is  used  to  excess,  we  all  concede  that  it  is  not  only 
injurious  to  the  individual,  but  invades  the  rights  of  society,  which  sociefy  has 
a  right  to  protect    The  precise  line  is  difficult  to  draw. 

Q.  Do  not  taxes  to  repur  the  ravages  of  intemperance  infringe  the  rights' 
of  the  individual  ? 

A.  No  more  than  taxes  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  any  other  erimes. 
When  this  crops  out  to  a  crime ;  when  it  becomes  an  annoyance  to  the  public ; 
when  society  becomes  a  sufferer  by  it,  then  society  has  a  right  to  step  in  and 
say,  "  Thus  far  and  no  fiurther.* 

Adjourned. 
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SEVENTH    DAY. 

Friday,  March  Ist,  1867.   * 

Testihont  of  Hok.  Gbobgb  Wabhikotok  Warben. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  GIyo  your  reaidence  and  official  position  at  tlie 
present  time  ? 

A.  J  am  a  resident  of  Charlestown  and  Justice  of  the  Police  Court  in 
Charlestown. 

Q,    How  long  baye  you  held  that  position  ? 

A.  The  court  was  established  in  1862.  I  have 'held  that  office  for  five 
years,  and  before  that  time  I  acted  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  various  offices  ? 

A.    I  was  Mayor  during  the  first  four  years, — ^from  1847  to  1850  incluave. 

Q,  1  wish  to  ask  your  opinion,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  judge  from 
your  official  positions,  of  the  effect  and  influence  of  the  present  prohibitory 
liquor  law  ? 

A,  I  was  in  the  Le^slature  for  the  first  time,  in  1838,  and  gave  my  vote 
for  the  temperance  law  at  that  time,  and  voted  to  incorporate  a  temperance 
ioeiety.  The  passage  of  that  law  was  considered  at  that  time  a  great  desider- 
atum, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  in  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  older  persons  thap  myself,  I  voted  for  it  I  have  watched  the 
operation  of  the  law  ever  since.  I  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  of  legislation  upon  the  matter  of  temperance.  I  became  satisfied 
during  that  session  of  the  Legislature,  as  I  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  ]aw,  that  it  was  injudicious.  The  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
.contrary  to  the  actual  public  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,— 
.that  18,  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  practices  of  the  people,  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  intoxicating  liquors  can  in  no  way  be  used  as  a  beverage. 
There  are  now  no  means  of  purchasix^  liquor  l^ally,  unless  it  is  bought  of 
the  importer,  as  the  only  provision  in  the  law  for  its  sale  is  by  agents,  who 
are  restricted  to  the  selling  for  mechanical  and  medicinal  purposes  only.  I 
believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  do  use  it  in  other  ways  than  for  mechani- 
cal and  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  used,  for  instance,  for  domestic  purposes. 
I  think  such  a  state  of  things  tends  to  a  certain  extent'  to  create  a  want  of 
respect  for  authority,  and  for  law.  A  law  of  this  kind  is  opposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  people.  I  think  that  I  have  seen  many  instances  in 
which  that  appears.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  an  illustration.  I 
veooUeet  that  in  1847  the  question  of  licenses  came  before  the  Legislature. 
Th6  city  government  of  Charlestownr  voted  for  a  license ;  the  city  of  Boston 
against  a  license.  That  same  year  there  was  a  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Boston.  Out  of  respect  to  that  vote,  at  the  public  dinner 
given  to  the  President,  there  was  neither  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  upon  the 
table.    It  was  a  cold  water  dinner,  although  in  all  other  respects,  it  w^s  as 
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wpenuTe  a  diiiiier  as  could  be  prOTided.  But  afterwards,  in  the  priyato 
parlors  of  the  citizens  of  whom  the  President  and  suite  were  guests,  spirituous 
liquors  were  ^nished.  It  was  made  a  subject  of  remark  hy  members  of 
Coagrcfls,  afterwards,  that  it  was  a  queer  way  of  doing,  for  the  authorities  to 
withhold  wine  at  an  entertainment  of  tliat  kind,  and  afterwards,  in  the  private 
rooms,  assent  to  its  use.  They  would  have  much  preferred  taking  the  glass 
of  wine  at  the  meal,  to  taking  it  afterwards  and  in  private.  I  think  that 
such  exhibitions  as  that  do  more  to  create  a  general  disrespect  for  law,  than 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  habits  of  the  people.  Although  I  voted  for  the 
prohibitory  liquor  law,  yet  I  became  convicted,  while  I  was  in  that  Legisla- 
ture, that  I  ought  not  to  have  voted  for  such  a  law,  unless  I  was  satisfied  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  had  come  to  the  point  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors.  When  a  minority  of  the  people  adopt  total  abstinence 
as  the  rule  of  practice,  then  a  prohibitory  Hquor  law  will  do,  but  if  the  people, 
in  their  general  habits  allow  the  use  of  wines  and  liquors  in  certwn  fonns, 
either  fw  medicinal,  mechanical  or  culinary  purposes,  then  it  seems  to  me 
injudicious  to  attempt  to  have  a  prohibitory  law. 

Q,  What  is  the  effect,  within  your  own  sphere  of  observation,  of  the 
present  law,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  liquors  ? 

A.  I  do  not  tlunk  the  law  has  produced  any  effect  in  the  use  of  liquors  in 
private  houses,  and  at  entertainments.  I  think  the  habits  of  society  are  no 
more  tending  towards  temperance — strict  temperance — total  abstinence— 
now  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  If  I  may  judge,  I  think  that 
there  are  more  families  that  do  not  adhere  to  the  rule  of  total  abstinence, 
now,  than  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Q.    How  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  intemperance ;  has  it  been  checked, 
or  otherwise  ? 
A.    I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  it  has  been  checked. 
Q.    Has  liquor  been  publicly  sold  in  Charlestown  ? 

A,  I  understand  that  it  has  been.  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  the 
collector  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  how  many  licenses  had  been  granted  in 
Charlestown  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  he  said  there  were  two 
hnndred,  who  had  paid  licenses  of  twenty  dollars  each.  It  struck  me  as  an 
anomaly  that  the  general  government  should  be  dealing  out  licenses,  (and 
many  who  take  them  really  believe  that  it  gives  them  authority  to  sell  liquor,) 
and  the  State  government  at  the  same  time  having  a  prohibitory  liquor  law. 
I  think  that  there  should  be  a  co-operation  between  the  general  and  State 
governments  in  the  matter  of  temperance.  If  the  determined  policy  of  the 
State  is  for  a  prohibitory  law,  the  Acts  of  Congress  should  coincide  with  that 
policy. 

Q.    la  intemperance  increasing  or  diminishing  in  Charlestown  ? 
A,    1  should  say  that  it  did  not  diminish.    Our  population  is  a  fluctuating 
population.    I  do  not  think  that  among  the  settled  population  there  are  a 
great  many  cases  of  intemperance,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  diminishing. 

<2*  (By  Mr.  MzNflB.)  Did  you  say  that  two  hundred  licenses  have  been 
planted  in  Charlestown  the  present  year  ? 

A,  I  asked  the  collector  yesterday,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  two 
hundred* 
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Q.  Do  70U  think,  at  this  moment,  that  there  are  two  hundred  or  i 
places  of  open  sale  in  Charlestown  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  know  that  there  have  been  several  cases  brc 
before  the  court,  and  prosecution  has  been  sustained  according  to  law. 
not  know  how  many  there  are  in  operation. 

Q,  How  do  you  generally  find  persons  when  brought  before  the  coo: 
violations  of  the  law, — are  they  disposed  to  contend  or  to  adjust  the  case 

A,  I  should  think  that  about  one-third  of  them  were  in  favor  of  ac 
ment,  and  the  remainder  enter  an  appeal.  They  may  adjust  after  an  a] 
to  a  higher  court  That  appeal  may  be  with  a  view  to  await  the  actic 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  in  the  hope  of  cl 
ing  the  testimony  by  a  lapse  of  time. 

Q,    Not,  however,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  by  any  such  change  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  suppose  not    It  is  generally  done  by  the  advice  of  coi 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  dealers  of  Charlestown,  a 
moment,  is  that  they  are  oppressed  by  the  law,  or  do  they  feel  that  the  ] 
in  triumph  over  them,  and  that  they  must  bow  to  the  law  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  dealers  ia  relati< 
it,  and  do  not  know  what  their  opinions  are. 

Q,  What  would  you  infer  from  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  cases  of 
tion  are  adjusted  ? 

A,    There  is  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  of  course. 

Q.  Was  the  penalty,  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  ready  to  adjust,  | 
uniformly  imprisonment,  as  well  as  fine  ?    Were  they  second  cases  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  think  they  were  first  cases. 

Q.  That  shows,  then,  s^  more  clearly,  the  feeling  that  they  must  si 
to  the  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  law  could  be  enforced  in  Ch 
town. 

Q.    And  the  traffic  suppressed,  or  as  much  so  as  crime  in  general  ? 

A.    Yes;  there  would  be  some  devices,  however,  to  evade  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  substantial  distinction  11 
degree  in  which  this  law  could  be  enforced,  as  compared  with  the 
against  adultery,  gaming,  or  counterfeiting;  that' is,  so  far  as  the  suppn 
of  the  open  sale  of  liquor  is  concerned  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  recommendation  of  the  license  law  is  based,  then,  not  on 
inability  to  execute  this  law,  but  upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  indivi 
to  the  moderate  use  of  beverages  ? 

A,    Upon  the  custom  of  the  people,  connected  with  the  right 

Q.  Would  you  pursue  a  policy  that  would  perpetuate  all  the  social 
attending  the  use  of  liquors,  merely  in  conformity  to  an  existing  custom  1 
has  no  principle  to  stand  upon  ? 

A,    Of  course  not 

Q.    Then,  when  you  speak  of  the  right  and  privilege  of  individnalsY  i 
moderate  use  of  liquor,  would  you  speak  of  the  duty  of  moderately 
alcoholic  beverages  ? 
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ii.    No,  sir;  but  I  think  that  the  dnty  of  total  abstinence  has  jet  to  be 
established.    I  think  it  cannot  be  assumed.    I  shoold  go  for  the  protection  of 
minorB  and  young  people,  and  for  any  legislation  that  protected  them. 
Q-    Why,  then,  woald  yon  subject  minors  to  the  depriration  of  a  good? 

A.    I  would  do  it  for  the  same  reason  that  J  would  keep  a  child  undec 
control  in  the  use  of  his  property.    He  is  not  a  judge  how  far  he  can  go. 
Q.    But  you  would  not  neglect  to  clothe  and  feed  the  child  ? 

A.    Of  course  not,  but  I  would  teach  him  moderation  in  all  things. 

Q.    You  would  give  him  all  of  his  property  that  his  personal  good  required  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  give  him,  while  a  minor,  liquor  as  a  beverage,  upon  the 
same  principle  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  I  should  advise  every  young  man  to  abstain. 

Q,  My  point  is  this :  that  if  the  moderate  use  of  liquor  is  a  good,  why 
deprive  minors  of  it  ? 

A.    Because  they  may  not 

Q,    ^be  fit  subjects  for  a  blesung  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  because  they  are  not  old  enough  to  decide  for  themselves. 
I  think  a  parent  should  direct  the  conduct  of  his  child  in  all  things, — ^in  dress, 
in  eating,  as  well  as  in  smoking  or  drinking ;  that  he  should  prohibit  those 
things.  But  when  a  child  arrives  at  age,  I  would  leave  it  to  him  to  decide 
whether  he  should  smoke  a  cigar,  or  drink  a  glass  of  wine. 

<2*  I  agree  with  you  that  the  parent  should  direct  the  child  while  incom- 
petent to  decide  for  itself;  but  my  question  touches  upon  the  principle 
involved  in  that  decision.  Why  should  a  parent  decide  to  exclude  his  child 
fiom  good,  or  good  from  his  child  ? 

A.  The  parent  is  the  guardian  of  the  child  until  the  child  arrives  at  the 
age  of  discretion,  then  the  child  must  decide  for  itself. 

<2*  I  understand  you  to  regard  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  good,  or  to  require 
the  opposite  to  be  established ;  and  I  ask  why  you  would  not  give  it  to  a 
minor? 

A,  I  think  it  should  first  be  established  that  the  temperate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  an  evil. 

Q,    You  think  that  it  is  a  good  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  evil  should  first  be  established.  Yon  assume  that,  from 
your  point  of  view. 

Q.  You  assume,  then,  that  the  evil  of  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  must  be  established,  and  until  it  is  established,  you  assume  such  use 
to  be  a  good.  I  stand  upon  your  assumption, — ^it  is  a  good ;  and  I  ask,  why, 
then,  exclude  children  firom  the  enjoyment  of  that  good  ? 

A .  For  the  same  reason  that  I  would  direct  them  in  everjrthing  else.  They 
are  to  be  taught  moderation. 

Q.  You  do  not  exclude  children  from  the  good  of  knowledge,  of  food,  of 
clothing,  of  medicine,  when  sick  ? 

A.    We  diiect  their  reading  and  studies. 

Q.    And  you  direct  them  to  good  books  ? 

A,    Yes. 

Q,    And  to  good  food  and  drink  ? 
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A»    Yesy  sir. 

Q.    Why  not  give  them  all  kindB  of  good  food  or  good  drink? 

A.  You  would  Bot  indulge  a  duld  in  the  free  uae  of  money,  although 
when  he  becomes  of  age,  he  may  be  entitled  to  the  possessbn  of  a  huqge 
property. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  culinary,  and  other  subordinate  uses  of  alcoholic  prep** 
rations,  the  deprivation  of  which  is  an  inconvenience.  Do  yon  consider  the 
inconvenience  of  such  deprivation,  when  compared  with  the  existing  social 
evib  flowing  from  the  drinking  usages  of  society,  as  worthy  of  mention  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  such  inconveniences  should  be  recognized  by  ihe 
Legislature  in  the  framing  of  a  law;  but  at  the  same  time  the  abuses  of 
drinking  should  be  guarded  against. 

Q.  The  legitimate  use  of  liquors  for  mechanical  and  medicinal  uses,  is 
reeognized  now ;  but  how  would  a  license  law  prevent  all  the  existing  evils 
that  flow  from  the  moderate  use  of  liquor?  Out  of  moderation  comes 
immoderation,  and  the  totality  of  the  social  evils  of  live. 

A.  I  think  that  there  could  be  a  license  law  by  which  discretion  could  be 
invested  in  some  proper  authority,  by  whom  victuallers,  &c,  could  be  licensed 
to  sell  liquors  with  their  meals.  I  think  that  dram-shops  should  be  discoon* 
tenanced. 

Q.  What  is  the  substantial  difierence  between  liquor-drinking  in  a 
victualling^house  and  liquor-drinking  in  a  dram-shop? 
.  A.  There,  1  think,  you  go  to  the  foundation  of  the  matter.  I  think  there 
IS  a  peculiarity  of  our  people  as  distinguished  from  others  in  foreign  countries. 
Bow  it  has  come  to  be  so,  I  cannot  tell,  but  in  travelling  abroad  you  find  very 
few  drunkards  and  very  few  dram-shops. 

Q.  My  question  is,  what  is  the  difierence,  in  principle,  between  liquor- 
drinking  in  a  saloon  by  the  wayside,  as  a  man  passes  to  his  business,  and 
drinking  in  the  place  where  ho  takes  his  dinner  or  lunch  ?  Do  you  make  a 
discrimination  between  the  two  ?    What  is  the  difierence  in  principle  ? 

A.  If  you  ask  me  the  tendency  of  the  custom,  I  can  give  you  an  answer 
Th»  excels  makes  the  difi*erenoe. 

Q*  But  why  is  there  likely  to  be  any  more  excess  in  the  dram-shop  by  the 
wayside  than  in  the  dram-shop  where  the  victuals  are  kept  ? 

A.  A  peculiarity  of  our  people  explains  that.  In  a  dram-shop,  where 
persons  loiter  their  time,  and  drink  without  taking  any  food  with  their  drink, 
the  habit  of  intemperance  is  formed ;  but  where  a  penon  takes,  occasionally, 
a  glass  of  wine  with  his  food,  as  does  the  person  who  has  occasion  to  go  to  a 
^nJdng-house  for  a  meal,  the  elTect  is  difierent. 

(2.  Can  you  put  anything  into  a  license  law  that  will  prevent  people  from 
calling  at  eating-houses,  if  it  be  also  a  dram-shop,  and  getting  their  drams  ? 

A»    You  could  frame  such  a  law. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  see  the  draft  of  it  Yon  ^ke  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Charlestown  using  liquors  in  their  families.  Do  you  mean  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  circle  in  which  you  most  affiliate,  or  the  majority 
of  the  people— the  middling  ranks  of  the  people  of  the  city  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  should  think  that  the  majority  of  the  people  used  it  in 
some  form. 
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Q*    Tbe  question  refen  to  its  habitiial  use  as  well  as  to  an  occasional  use  7 

A.  I  suppose,  to  put  it  in  anotiier  form,  tbat  the  majority  of  the  people 
nxenot  total  abstinence  people.  I  do  not,  niTielf,  hahitnallj  use  wine  or 
fiquoc:  a  week  may  pass  without  my  taking  a  glass  of  wine ;  but,  at  tiie  same 
&oe,  if  I  hare  a  friend  visiting  me,  I  put  some  good  wine  on  the  table.  I  do 
not  use  ithalMtually,  however.  I  presvne  there  are  many  others  who  use  it 
in  like  manner,  and  who  do  not  adopt  total  abstinenee  as  a  rule,  or  adhere  to 
the  law  of  temperance. 

Q.    By  wluch  you  mean  the  moderaie  use  ? 

A*    Yes. 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of  a  vint  of  Brendent  Polk  to  Boston :  who  accompanied 
him? 

A,  -  The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Fresident  Folk,  lumself,  in  tiie  private  parlors 
where  he  was  invited,  and  where  you  say  liquor  was  furaished,  partook  of 
liquor  ? 

A,    I  recollect  sedng  Inm  take  a  gkss  of  wine. 

^Q.  '  Are  you  very  confident  upon  that  point?  It  is  generally  understood 
tiiat  he  was  a  total  abstinence  man  ? 

A .    I  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  habits  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  in  that 
respect  ?    Did  he  drink  more  freely,  or  less  so,  than  the  President  ? 

A.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  either  drank  freely. 

Q.  Both  drank  in  moderation;  you  do  not  intend  to  imply  more  than 
tbat? 

A.  I  recall  the  circumstance  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  "PreA- 
dent  myself.    I  took  no  note  of  the  others,  but  I  remember  that  hct. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  matter  of  censure,  under  any  aspect,  that  the  au* 
thorities  of  Boston  or  of  Massachusetts,  on  such  occasions,  should  omit  to 
ftcrmish  liquors  for  the  public  table,  even  though  they  should  use  it  privately  ? 

A»  That  is  a  question  for  them  to  decide  upon.  I  merely  meant  that  it 
was  an  occasion  of  remark  abroad,  and  rather  a  reflection  upon  the  people 
and  authorities,  that  they  should  be  inconsistent. 

Q.  I  will  ask  one  other  question,  with  the  leave  of  the  Committee ;  it  is 
this :  Whether  in  the  judgment  of  Justice  Warren,  our  legislation  upon  the 
matter  of  social  evils  should  be  upon  the  level  of  the  lower  class  of  society, 
and  of  the  more  questionable  habits  of  the  people,  or  on  a  level  with  a  higher 
and  more  moral  class,  and  safer,  worthier  habits?  Should  the  laws,  upon 
such  subjects,  be  a  little  below  or  a  little  above  the  prevailing  tone  of  public 
sentiment  ? 

A.    I  think  the  laws  should  be  up  to  the  public  sentiment. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  the  law  a  great  educator  ? 

A,    Of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  total  abstinence  should  be  made  the 
practice  of  the  people  of  any  and  of  every  community,  as  fkr  as  possible? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  but  I  doubt  whether  law  can  make  it  so. 
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Q.  If  thd  exktiiig  pioiAilarx  liquor  Uw  could  be  executed,  and  it  sliocdd 
result  in  total  absdnence  from  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  do  you 
think  the  effect  upon  the  community  would  be  otherwise  thau  good  ? 

A,  I  think  that»  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  law  being  so  much 
in  opposition  to  the  pi«Tailing  habits  of  the  people — of  all  classes  of  society 
— ^that  it  creates  a  disrespect  for  law,  and  for  authority  generally. 

Q.    You  think  then  such  a  law  could  not  be  executed  ? 

A.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  law. 
I  think  that  the  authority  of  the  law  officers  can  always  be  maintained. 

Q.  Speaking  of  disr^pect  for  law ;  do  you  think  that  a  law,  embodying  the 
truth,  though  violated,  will  create  as  much  disrespect  for  law,  as  one  embody- 
ing an  error,  although  it  be  obeyed  ? 

A,    I  do  not  see  the  apjAication  of  the  question. 

Q,  In  wliat  district  is  Charlestown,  as  respects  the  assessment  of  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  liquors  ? 

A.    No.  6. 

Q.    In  the  whole  district,  the  number  returned  as  having  licenses,  is  197  ? 

A,    That  is  for  the  new  licenses. 

Q.    No,  sir ;  for  the  United  States  licenses  of  last  year  ? 

A .  Air.  Wilson,  the  collector  in  Charlestown,  told  me  that  there  were  two 
hundred.    He  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  licenses  being  granted  in  1847  in  Chadestown  and  not  in 
Boston? 

A,    Yes, dr. 

Q,  Do  you  think,  if  the  reverse  were  the  case, — ^if  Boston  licensed  and 
Charlestown  did  not, — that  the  fact  of  Boston  granting  licenses  would  afiect 
the  temperance  cause  in  Chaile^town  ?  Suppose  that  Charlestown  wished  to 
suppress  the  traffic,  would  it  be  the  more  difficult  if  licenses  were  freely 
granted  in  Boston  ? 

A,  I  think  there  wouM  be  no  great  inconvenience  resulting.  When  the 
authorities  of  one  place  refused  to  grant  licenses  and  the  other  granted  them, 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  liquor  would  be  had  more  freely  than  it 
would  be  otherwise — ^more  than  it  would  be  if  Boston  did  not  license,  but 
took  the  same  ground  that  Charlestown  was  supposed  to  take  in  the 
question? 

A,    I  do  not  think  that  would  affect  the  obtiuning  of  liquors. 

Tbstikoky  op  John  Kurtz. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    What  position  do  you  occupy  in  Boston  ? 

A.    lam  Chief  of  Police. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

A.    Four  years. 

(2.  During  the  period  of  your  holding  office,  will  yon  be  kind  enough  to 
state  what  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  drinking  and  selling 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.    Be  a  little  more  definite,  and  I  will  answer  directly  to  the  question. 

Q.    What  is  the  number  of  places  in  Boston  where  liquor  is  openly  sold  ? 
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A.  In  December  last,  the  number  of  open  places  for  the  Bale  of  liquor,  wa0 
1,515.    I  have  here  the  statisticfl  for  a  number  of  yean  past. 

Q.    Be  kind  enou^  to  give  them? 

A.  In  1854, 1,500;  1855,  1,621 ;  1856, 1,927;  1857,  1,005;  1858, 1,940; 
1850,  2,018;  1860,2,220;  1861,  1,004;  1862,1,870;  1868,1,051;  1864, 
1,857;  1865, 1,712;  and  in  1866, 1,515. 

Q.    These  are  all  public,  known  places  of  sale,  are  they  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  place  and  number  of  each  ? 

A.  For  the  last  three  years,  we  have  kept  the  name  and  place  of  burinefli 
of  eveiy  man  reported. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  secret  sales  in  addition  to 
Ibese? 

A.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  recently  a  great  deal  more  liquor  if 
■old  secretly  than  before. 

Q.    How  recently  do  you  mean  ? 

A,  Within  the  last  two  years ;  more  particularly  within  the  last  year.  A 
brewer,  a  short  time  since,  told  me  that  his  trade  was  very  much  changed , 
that  now  he  gets  a  great  many  more  orders  from  private  families  than 
formerly.  He  says  that  in  the  first  plice  a  family  begins  by  ordering  one  keg 
of  lager  at  the  latter  part  of  the  week ;  soon  they  will  want  two  kegs  per 
week  ;  thus  gradually  increasing  until  finally  they  order  mx  or  eight  kegs  to 
keep  them  over  Sunday. 

(^    Do  you  know  what  kind  of  people  he  referred  to  ? 

A,  I  think,  from  what  he  said,  that  the  fiimilies  he  alluded  to  are  princi- 
pally German, — ^thos^  who  drink  lager. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  forming  an  approximate  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  quantity  of  liquor  sold  and  drank  privately  by  being  sold  to  famihes  ? 

A.    I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  that 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  statistics  of  the  cases  of  drunkenness  that  have  come 
witlun  the  knowledge  of  the  police? 

A.  1  can  give  you  statistics  back  as  fkr  as  1854.  The  number  of  arrests 
made,  and  of  persons  brought  to  the  station-houses  in  different  degrees  of 
drunkenness,  in  1854,  was  6,083;  1855,  6,087;  1856,  6,780;  1857,  8,720; 
1858,  8,080;  1850,  0,684;  1860,  13,157;  1861, 17,324;  1862,  14,90i;  186*3, 
17,067.  1863  was  my  first  year  in  office.  I  found  that  all  persons  then 
btronght  into  a  station-house,  whether  they  were  partially  or  wholly  drunk, 
ifere  put  down  as  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  was 
not  the  proper  way  to  dispose  of  them,  but  that  they  should  be  separated,  and 
that  none  should  be  set  down  as  arrested  for  drunkenness,  except  those  who, 
according  to  the  law,  were  to  'be  sent  to  the  court  I  accordingly  ordered 
that  of  those  arrested,  the*  partially  drunk  should  be  separated  from  those 
who  were  staggering  drunk.  The  court  requires  us  to  swear  that  a  man 
is  staggering  drunk  before  we  can  get  a  warrant  If  a  man  was  partially 
oblivious,  we  kept  him  until  he  was  sober  and  then  sent  him  home.  In  1864 
only  those  were  put  down  as  drunk  who  were  sent  to  the  court  Hie  rest 
were  put  down  as  ^  lodgers.**  All  who  were  arrested  for  drunkenness  and 
sent  to  tlie  court,  were  approached  by  an  officer  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
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A,  It  manifests  itself  i{i  various  ways.  We  find  temperance  people, — 
people  who  come  np  before  this  Committee,  and  ^t  aronnd  here  with  them^ 
patronizing  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  in  preference  to  places  where  liquor 
is  not  sold,  and  where  people  are  trying  to  keep  temperance  houses.  That 
is  one  way  in  which  public  opinion  manifests  itself. 

Q.    How  does  that  interfere  with  your  operations  ? 

A,  It  interferes  in  this  way;  when  people  in  general,  by  their  acts  and 
practice,  go  directly  in  opposition  to  the  law,  people  who  are  jurors,  do  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  That  is  tasay,  because  the  world  is  wicked,  you  cannot  enforce  the 
laws  ? 

A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  The  world  has  always  been  wicked  yet 
some  laws  have  been  and  can  be  enforced.  * 

Q,  We  will  admit  as  much  wickedness  as  you  please,  but  how  did  it 
directly  interfere  with  your  operations  ?  Please  state  what  obstacle  appeared 
in  consequence  of  that  ? 

A,  I  told  you  that  we  made  complaints  under  the  prohibitory  law  but 
the  juries  would  not  agree,  and  consequently  the  business  of  the  courts 
became  clogged.  We  could  get  convicUons  readily  under  the  Nuisance  Act ; 
we  had  no  trouble  about  that.  I  was  myself  some  six  months  on  the  jury 
in  1860  and  we  had  several  cases  under  the  Nuisance  Act,  but  I  think  none 
under  the  prohibitory  law.  My  recollection  is,  that  we  had  three  liquor-dealers 
upon  the  jury,  and  they  never  failed  to  vote  to  convict  where  there  was 
evidence  under  the  Nuisance  Act. 

Q.    Would  they  fail  to  convict  under  the  Common  Seller  Act  ? 

A,  I  could  not  judge,  because  we  never  had  a  case  under  that  Act ;  but  I 
presume,  from  the  action  of  juries  in  former  times,  they  would  have  failed  to 
convict  I  sent  a  great  many  cases  to  the  grand  jury,  both  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  under  the  Common  Seller  Act,  but  the  grand  jury  found  bills 
under  the  Nuisance  Act,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  (as  I  had  complained  of 
them  under  the  Common  Seller  Act,  and  had  evidence  to  convict  them  under 
that  Act)  that  the  jury  should  bring  in  indictments  under  the  Nuisance  Act, 
and  I  made  inquiries  to  know  why  it  was.  The  district-attorney  told  me 
that  the  grand  jury  thought  that  they  would  indict  those  who  ought  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  under  the  prohibitory  law,  and  those  that  they 
thought  did  not  need  to  go  there  they  would  bring  in  under  the  Nuisance  Act. 

[Mr.  Spooxer  stated  that,  speaking  for  himself,  he  considered  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  convictions  from  the  juries,  under  the  prohibitory  law,  an 
excuse  for  the  inaction  of  the  city  government  in  enforcing  that  law.] 

Q.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  you  could  get  convictions  under  the 
Nmsance  Act;  that  there  was  no  particular  obstacle  in  the  jury  to  convic- 
tions under  that  Act  ? 

A,    No,  Mr. 

Q.  How  many  cases  have  you  brought  before  the  courts  in  a  year  under 
the  Nuisance  Act? 

A*    Within  the  last  year  ? 

Q.    In  any  year  since  you  have  ][>een  in  office. 
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A.  Mj  impreftdon  now  is  that  we  calculated  to  giTe  the  court  some  four  or 
five  cases  for  every  day  they  were  in  session— as  many  cases  as  we  thought 
they  could  get  through  without  interfering  with  the  boainess  of  the 
court. 

Q.    The  penalty  was  6£fy  doUan  at  fitst,  was  it  not? 

A,    I  think  the  penalty  was  at  the  option  of  the  court. 

Q.  Until  the  last  two  years,  was  not  that  the  penalty  generally  inflicted 
by  the  court  ? 

A,    1  could  not  answer  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  testifying  before  the  legislatLre  committee  two  years 
ago  the  same  thing  as  you  now  do,  that  it  was  easy  to  convict  under  tho 
Nuisance  Act,  but  impossible  or  veiy  diflSicult  under  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.    I  think  I  said  something  to  that  effect. 

Q.  And  you  testified  that  yon  thought  that  the  jury  would  bear  a  heavier 
fine  thali  was  infficted,  which  was  $50.  You  thought  the  jury  would  convict 
if  the  fine  was  $200,  and  you  recommended  that  sum  ? 

A,    I  think  that  I  did. 

Q.  A  law  was  passed  in  conformity  to  your  suggestion.  We  want  to  know 
what  the  trouble  is  with  &at  law,  and  to  learn  whether  another  would  work 
better.  We  want  to  know  whether  there  has  been  any  sextons  effort  to  put 
down  the  liquor  traffic  under  the  existing  laws.  Will  you  please  state  how 
many  cases  you  have  presented  ?    Have  yon  the  statistics  with  you  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  When  the  Constabulary  was  oigaaized,  the  finends  of  the 
Constabulary  force  were  very  desirous  that  it  should  be  established  on  a  firm 
footing.  They  had  a  reputation  to  establish,  and  they  wished  us  to  help  them 
establish  it  They  sent  for  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  myself,  to  confer  with 
them  upon  the  subject  They  stated  that  this  force  had  been  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  these  peculiar  laws — ^the  nuisance  law  and 
the  prohibitory  liquor  law.  They  wished  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  all 
the  cases  that  came  under  those  two  laws,  leaving  the  police  to  attend  to  the 
other  business.  We  were  disposed  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  establish 
their  reputation,  and  we  agreed  that  they  should  do  that  kind  of  work,  and 
that  we  would  not  interfere  with  them,  but  would  give  them  any  assistance 
that  we  could  to  help  them  establish  their  reputation,  that  the  force  might  be 
perpetuated.  Consequently,  we  have  not  exerted'oursebres  in  the  matter,  but 
have  given  all  such  cases  to  them. 

Q.    I  mean  previous  to  that  time,  while  you  were  in  office  ? 

A.    While  I  was  in  dfice,  we  made  complaints  under  the  Nuisance  Act 

Q.    How  many  complaints  ? 

A.  We  calculated  to  give  the  jury  four  or  five  cases  per  day,  during  their 
session. 

Q.    How  many  would  that  amount  to  per  year  ? 
A.    Between  four  and  five  hundred. 

Q.  I  believe  that  by  the  reports  of  the  last  three  years,  they  do  not  exceed 
in  any  year  three  hundred  ? 

A.  It  may  be  the  reports  do  not  show  all  the  complaints ;  they  show  all 
the  arrests.    I  think  iire  made  more  complaints  than  there  were  arrests. 
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Q.  Year  may.  have  made  complaints  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  tbey  did  not 
find  bills? 

A.    Ftobably  that  was  so. 

Q.    Was  that  true  to  any  considerable  extent  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  to  any  great  extent^  but  I  spoke  of  it  as 
explanatory. 

Q.  Yonr  report,  for  the  last  three  years,  8how»  that  you  have  not  made 
more  than  three  hundred  arrests  for  a  year,  although  there  were  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  known  dealers  ? 

A.  If  that  is  true,  the  reports  show  it  for  themsdves ;  I  have  not  ^ 
them  here. 

Q  The  reports  show  that  I  want  to  know  if  you  o<m8ider  that  a  senon* 
efibrt  to  enforce  this  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  consider  it  a  serious  efibrt,  if  we  had  set 
ourselyes  about  it  If  we  had  had  nothing  else  to  do,  we  would  probably 
have  done  difierently ;  but  we  had  a  great  many  other  eases  to  attend  to* 
The  people  make  a  great  many  complunts  against  the  police  now.  They 
complain  that  the  police  officers  are  not  seen  in  the  streets  often  enongh. 
They  cannoM)e  in  the  streets  and  in  coort  at  the  same  time. 

Q,    How  many  police  officers  hare  you  ? 

A .    We  have  now  about  two  hundred  and  sevenly-one  ? 

Q.  Is  it  not  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  ?  I  think  that  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  are  reported  ? 

A.    I  think  not;  we  have  reduced  the  fixrce. 

Q.    Reduced  it  since  when  ? 

A.  We  have  reduced  it  recently,  by  dischai^ging  men  not  thought  to  be 
proper  peisons  to  be  on  the  police. 

<2.    Why  have  you  not  filled  their  places  ? 

A.    His  Honor  the  Mayor  will  tell  yon  the  reason* 

[Col.  Kurtz  subsequently  corrected  his  statement  by  saying  that  the 
present  number  of  the  poEce  force  was  271,  the  full  number  bemg  385.] 

Q,  Tou  thought  this  matter  of  so  little  consequence  compared  with  your 
other  duties,  that  with  your  whole  force  you  have  made  but  these  few  arrests  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  thought  it  of  no  consequence,  but  perhaps  we 
had  other  busmess  of  more  ccmseqnence. 

Q.  I  say  compared  with  other  things  you  had  to  do,  a  habit  that  is  beg- 
garing one-fourth  of  the  commnnity,  taxing  people  to  a  very  great  ext^it, 
causing  untold  misery,  causing  the  arrest  of  fbuiteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
drunken  men  per  year,  is  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  induce  the  police  to 
make  a  serious  efibrt  to  remove  the  evil  ? 

A.  Those  are  your  statistics,  not  mine.  I  do  not  give  as  evidence  that 
those  things  are  true. 

Q,  There  is  a  statement  in  the  AdverHter  that  there  were  14,753  arvests 
in  1886  for  drunkeuness.  I  would  like  an  explanaticm  of  that  I  suj^pose 
that  they  here  consider  as  arrested  for  drunkenness  all  those'  that  have  been 
taken  up  f 

A.  Iha^notseen  the  artide.  Feriiaps  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  caa 
pve  you  the  information.     We  reported  5,752  persons  as  having  been 
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aneBted  and  sent  to  court  who  ireAued  to  disclose  where  they  fgoi  their  liqtior, 
and  were  fined  for  dronkenne»;  and  we  estimate  that  9,00a  of  those  who 
were  reported  as  lodgers  should  be  added  to  that  nxaaaket  as  beiag  partiallj 
inebriated ;  that  wotdd  make  the  number  14,752. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Jbwisll.)  Under  joor  'system  of  making  retoms,  14,752 
would  be  returned  as  the  whole  number  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  whole  number  is  to  be  compared  witli  the  whole  vamh&t 
prior  to  that  time  ? 

A,    Yes,  in  order  to  hare  a  &ir  comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  hare  observed  the  operations  of  the  State 
Police,  and  know  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  convictioiis  obtained  by 
that  force  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  that  seizures  have  been  made  to  a  great 
extent ;  why  did  yon  not  do  the  same  thing  before  the  existenoe  of  the  State 
Police? 

A.  I  could  not  find  any  one  that  would  stand  at  my  back  and  protect  me 
if  I  did.  I  think  that  I  once  made  the  offer  to  you,  to  go  and  take  any  place 
you  would  designate,  if  ytm  would  agree  to  stand  at  my  back  and  protect  me 
firom  any  proceedings  that  might  be  instituted.  You  deelined  to  do  ity  how- 
ever. 

<}.    Do  yon  think.  Colonel,  that  I  have  tostaad  behind  the  State  Police  ? 

jL,    No,  sur. 

Q.  Why  was  it  more  necessary  for  me  to  stand  behind  you  than  to  stand 
beliind  them  ? 

A.  Because  I  felt  that  I  had  given  bonds,  and  my  bondsmen  were  liable 
for  my  acts.  The  State  Police  give  bonds  to  nobody.  I  prefeired  you,  or 
somebody  who  believed  in  the  law,  should  be  my  bondsman  ratiher  than  my 
own,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  law,  and  would  not  stand  by  me. 

Q.  You  did  not  believe  in  the  law,  and  therefore  thought  that  it  should 
not  be  executed  ? 

A.    I  did  not  believe  I  ought  to  jeopardize  my  bondnofen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Almiich.)  If  yon  seize  liquor  you  do  it  by  proper  l^al  jno- 
cess,  and  if  you  do  it  by  a  proper  legal  process  and  in  a  proper  way,  how  do 
you  incur  any  liability  ? 

A,  I  have  been  told  by  very  eminent  counsel  that  it  was  pretty  dangerous 
business,  and  that  the  least  mistake  would  make  me  liable,  and  I  did  not  like 
to  undertake  it. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  you  did  not  make  a  mistake ;  suppose  that  you  pro- 
ceeded according  to,  the  law,  you  then  incurred  no  liability  ?  If  you  take  the 
process  provided  by  law  you  incur  no  personal  liability? 

A.    But  I  did  if  I  made  any  mistake. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  any  bond  given  by  Mir.  Spooner,  or  by  any- 
body ebc,  to  indemnify  ^'ou  for  doing  an  illegal  act,  would  be  of  any  value  to 
you? 

A.    1  felt  that  it  would. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    What  sort  of  a  license  law  would  you  have  ? 

A.  That  is  a  pretty  nice  question  ?  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  other  gentleaen 
to  answer. 
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Q.  These  gentlemen  (the  Committee)  are  mostly  from  the  comitry.  The 
petitioners  ask  a  license  for  the  cityi  and  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  city, 
Now,  the  country  jgentlemen,  I  doubt  not,  want  to  understand  the  necessity 
for  a  change,  and  what  sort  of  a  law  the  city  people  want  to  meet  their  case 
and  I  would  like  for  you  to  give  your  idea,  as  near  as  you  can^  of  what  you 
think  would  be  a  suitable  license  law. 

A.  It  is  a  matter  that  I  do  not  now  wish  to  give  my  ideas  upon.  If  the 
gentlemen  from  the  country,  when  they  are  framing  the  law,  want  to  get  any 
humble  ideas  that  I  may  haye,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  give  any  particular  ideas  now. 

Q,  The  people  seem  to  want  a  license  law,  but  none  can  tell  what  they 
want  in  a  license  law. 

A,  WhSrt  I  want  is,  that  all  evils,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  may  be 
brought  out  to  the  view  of  the  public,  so  that  the  police,  or  anybody  else,  can 
go  in  and  see  what  is  going  on,  without  the  trouble  of  swearing  out  a  search- 
warrant.  Take  the  matter  of  pawn-brokerage,  for  instance.  Before  they 
were  licensed  the  police  could  not  find  stolen  property.  Since  they  have  been 
licensed  the  police  have  authority  to  go  in  to  their  shops,  examine  their  books 
and  anything  upon  their  premises  without  any  ceremony.  They  can  go  in  at 
any  time,  whenever  they  please.  Since  pawn-brokers  and  second-hand  dealers 
have  been  licensed,  thieves  can  no  longer  ^  fence  "  stolen  property  with  them, 
but  must  carry  it  somewhere  else.  I  think  that  the  more  you  open  these  - 
things  to  the  public  and  to  the  police,  the  greater  is  the  advantage. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  the  details  of  what  you  would  consider 
a  proper  license  law  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mqteb.)  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  prosecutions  under 
the  Nuisance  Aot  As  the  result  of  these  prosecutions,  have  the  number  of 
nuisances  decreased  in  Boston  ? 

A.  1  think  they  have.  Whenever  we  found  that  a  place  was  a  nuisance, 
we  followed  it  up  until  it  ceased  to  be  a  nuisance. 

Q,    Do  new  nuisances  come  in  their  stead  somewhere  else  ? 

A*    Undoubtedly  they  do. 

Q.    Has  the  whole  number,  then,  been  diminished  ? 

yA.    Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spoonsb.)  Do  you  not  conceive  it  within  the  power  of  your 
police  to  find  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  of  sale,  in  any  case,  when  you 
believe  a  sale  of  liquor  exists  ? 

A.  We  never  have  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  evidence.  My  deputy  will 
tell  you  of  a  case  where  counsel  acknowledged  that  thirty  sales  were  made 
within  an  hour,  and  in  which  pay  was  received,  and  the  case  went  to  the  juiy 
with  that  acknowledgment. 

Q,  I  understand  you  then,  that  it  is  practicable  to  find  evidence  against 
anybody  that  sells  ? 

A.    There  is  no  difficulty  about  that 

<2*  Suppose  that  you  had  a  license  law,  and  one  or  two  hundred  persons 
licensed  in  this  cityt  would  those  licensed  persons  be  able  to  render  yon  any 
service  in  enforcing  the  law  ? 
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A,    I  think  they  voulcL 

Q.    What  could  they  do  ? 

A,    They  would  give  us  information  that  we  could  get  nowhere  else. 

Q.    But  you  say  that  you  can  find  information  now,  without  their  aid. 

A .  I  tell  you  that  public  sentiment  would  sustain  the  law  then,  and  people 
would  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  were  unlicensed. 

Q.  But  you  said  that  the  police  can  find  evidence  against  any  person 
suspected. 

Mr.  Andbew.  You  misunderstood  him.  He  referred  to  places  that  had 
become  public  nuisances. 

Mr.  SjrooNEs.  No ;  he  said  that  the  police  could  find  evidence  against 
au^ody  that  sold. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  if  you  were  satisfied  that  any  person  sold  liquor  in 
Any  place,  if  you  could  find  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  ? 

A.  I  should  try.  How  I  should  succeed,  I  could  not  tell  until  I  had  tried 
it.  We  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  evidence  where  there 
was  a  nuisance. 

Q.  But  where  you  believed  that  there  was  a  sale,— <:aU  it  what  you  will— 
a  nuisance,  or  a  violation  of  the  prohibitory  law,  you  stated  a  few  moments 
ago  that  you  believed  that  you  could  get  evidence  against  anybody  that  sold. 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  testify  to  that  You  misunderstood  me.  You  may 
have  quoted  me  so,  but  I  did  not  say  so. 

Testimont  of  Hon.  Alpheus  Habdy, 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  are  one  of  the  first  petiti<»en,  are  yon  not  ? 

A.  I  signed  on%  petition.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  fii«t  or  the 
third. 

Q.  Win  you  be  good  enough  to  state  what  it  is  that  yon  desire  in  that 
petition  ? 

A,  I  desire  a  law  that  shall  command  public  respect  and  public  support, 
and  that  shall  suppress  the  sale  of  liquor  in  a  hypocritical,  hidden,  secret, 
deceptive  way. 

Q.    Will  you  tell  what  restrictions  you  would  impose  ? 

A.  I  would  not  have  any  open  bar  in  the  Commonwealth.  I  would  not 
allow  a  hotel  to  sell  a  glass  of  liquor  to  any  passer  in  the  street,  nor  to  any 
persons  except  to  guests  of  tilie  hotel.  If  a  guest  required  a  bottle  of  wine,  I 
would  give  him  permission  to  sell  it  under  stringent  and  healthy  restrictions. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  in  Boston  ? 

A.    For  thirty-six  years. 

Q.  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  is  your  opinion,  and  from  your 
intercourse  with  the  business  men  of  Boston,  what  is  their  opinion,  as  far  as 
you  know,  of  the  present  prohibitory  liquor  law  ? 

A.  The  business  men  of  Boston,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  think  that  the 
present  prohibitory  law  is  not  productive  of  good  morals,  and  they  believe 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  is  produced  by  orders  from 
the  country,  where  men  preach  temperance,  but  come  here  and  practise 
drunkenness. 
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Q.  With  regard  to  persons  who  heretofore  have  co-operated  with  70U  in 
your  OTm  sphere  of  operation, — ^in  temperance  measores,  in  moral  measures 
for  the  snppression  of  intemperance,  what  is  their  present  status  ? 

A.  Formerly  the  rdigious  and  moral  members  of  the  community  led  the 
reform,  and  it  was  well  led.  Ministers,  members  of  churches,  wdl-wishers  of 
society  who  were  not  members  of  chuitshes,  preached  temperance  and  stated 
facts,  the  results  and  misery  of  intemperance,  and  auch  preaching  and  state- 
ments were  effectual ;  but  since  it  Ib  *'  Be  it  enacted,**  instead  of  ''  Thna 
saith  the  Lordf"  a  great  many  men  hare  ceased  their  efibrts,  beca'nse  they 
cannot  follow  the  extreme  measures  which  they  deem  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  ii^udicbus. 

Q  Have  you  any  fiicts  in  regard  to  the  feeling  of  clergymen  of  your  own 
denomination  and  of  other  denominations  ? 

A,  I  think  that  the  cleigymAi  of  my  own  denonunation,  in  the  large 
cities,  do  not  consider  the  present  prohibitory  liquor  kw  as  best  adapted  to 
promote  temperance. 

Q..  Is  there  any  evidence  at  the  present  time,  of  any  chan^  of  pnbBe 
sentiment,  to  which  yon  have  alluded,  in  regard  to  the  executkm  of  the 
present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  The  only  evidence,  and  perhaps  the  best  evidence  tiiat  I  could  fhrniah, 
18  the  fact  that  several  gentlemen  ^ho  were  in  tiie  Legislature  when  this 
prohibitory  law  was  enacted,  or  when  the  ^  fifteen-gallon  law**  was  enacted, 
have  said  to  me  that  they  voted  for  those  laws,  but  that  their  experience  and 
observation  since  have  taught  them  that  they  made  a  mistake,  and  they 
agreed  that  tiiere  was  a  neoeasity  fbr  a  change,  althoiigh  they  did  not  dare 
come  out  and  say  so  fiw  fear  of  the  hlackgnardiwn  that  would  be  heaped  upcm 
them  in  certain  circles  and  by  certain  gentlemen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mdibb.)  Yon  spdce  of  worthy  clergymen  of  the  city 
formerly  leading  the  temperance  reform ;  upon  what  basu  did  these  gentle- 
men lead  the  refimn  9 

il.  They  led  it  by  stating  facts,  by  exhiluting  the  evils  of  intemperance 
and  convincing  men  that  it  was  wise  to  be  temperate  and  correct  in  heart  and 
principle,  as  £»  as  possiUe. 

Q.    To  be  moderaito  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.    Some  would  say  moderation,  and  some,  total  abstinence. 

Q.  The  dergymen  yon  speak  of  as  having  formerly  led  the  refbnn  are 
now  divided  ? 

A.  Some  go  for  total  abstinence,  and  some  fi>r  moderation  in  the  nae  of 
liquors. 

Q.  I  am  aware  that  deigymen  were  always  divided  on  that  sukgect,  but 
you  spoke  of  a  class  of  clergymen  who  formerly  led  the  reform,  but  hav« 
retired  from  the  work  since  law  has  been  employed.  I  ask  you  if  that  class 
of  clergymen  led  the  reform  on  total  abstinence  grounds,  or  upon  the  ground 
of  moderate  use. 

A.    Some  on  one  ground,  and  some  on  the  other. 

<2.  Will  you  name  one  who  stood  upon  the  total  abstinence  groimd  and 
has  retired  from  the  work  ? 
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A.  I  should  not  be  «>wiIliAg  to  do  it  by  name  uakss  compelled  by  the 
Committee. 

Q.    But  jtm  are  sure  that  joa  know  such  men  ? 

A.    Yes,  nr. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  temperance  reform,  do  yon  speak  of  sooie 
doctrine  tiiat  has  risen  in  later  years,  or  of  a  doctrine  that  has  been  always 
received  and  acted  upon  ? 

A,    I  speak  of  a  doctrine  as  old  as  the  Bible. 

Q.  Ton  speak  of  a  doctrine  which  nobody  ever  denied,  namely,  that 
people  should  not  be  drunkards  ? 

A.  That  is  a  rule  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Book,  and  I  riiall  always  belieye 
in  it 

Q.  And  everybody  believes  in  it  Yon  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  dia* 
believes  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    And  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  know  of  it 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  of  a  liquor-dealer  who  advocated  drunkenness  P 

A.    I  never  heard  of  one. 

Q.    Nor  of  a  drunkaid  who  did  ? 

A.    I  never  heard  of  one. 

Q.  Then  the  clergymen  who  led  the  reform  stood  upon  no  other  ground 
than  that  stood  on  and  advocated  by  the  liquor«ellers  and  the  inebriates 
themselves  ? 

A,    I  cannot  speak  of  that,  sir ;  I  cannot  tell  what  they  stood  on. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  the  enactment  of  a  prohibitory  4aw  that  should  have 
compelled  the  clei^gymen  to  withdraw  from  the  field  ? 

A,  They  believed  that  the  law  was  taking  the  great  moral  question  <^ 
temperance  from  the  field  of  morals,  and  putting  it  in  the  field  of  law,  where 
it  did  libt  properly  belong. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  dergymen  of  your 
own  denomination,  and  others,  believing  that  the  temperance  reform  should 
be  advanced,  have  worked  all  the  more  heartily,  and  are  to-day  as  ardent, 
active  laborers  as  any  clergymen  ever  were ;  who  do  not  fM  the  law  an 
obstacle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that  it  helps  to  hold  what  shall  be  gained 
by  their  moral  efibrts  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  a  large  body  of  clergymen 
of  different  denominations,  your  own  included,  stand  in  that  position  ? 

A,    I  am  not  aware  of  it 

Q.    You  are,  personally,  deeply  interested  in  the  temperance  reform  ? 

A,    I  am,  and  always  have  been. 

Qs    How  long  have  you  been  a  pledged  man,  if  I  may  adc  ? 

A .    What  do  you  mean  by  "  pledged  ?  " 

Q.    Pledged  to  total  abstinence. 

A.  Since  I  was  old  enough  to  know  what  it  meant  I  have  never  touched 
liquor  as  a  beverage,  and  never  allowed  its  use  in  my  family. 

Q.    If  prohibition  could  be  made  and  continued  the  policy  of  the  State, 
and  the  prohibitozy  law  made  effectual  in  suppressing  the  open  sale  of  liquor 
until  a  generation  should  have  grown  up  under  habit«^of  general  abstinence, 
would  you  not  think  that  a  desirable  state  of  things  had  been  achieved  ? 
26 
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A.  When  you  shall  produce  a  generation  that  8^^  thus  abstain,  you  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  work. . 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  it  possible  ? 

A.  Not  by  the  present  prohibitory  law.  You  have  got  to  take  hold  of  the 
hearts  and  principles  of  men  to  achieve  such  a  result. 

Q.  But  what  is  there  in  the  present  law  that  prevents  honest  laborers  from 
taking  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

A,    Public  sentiment  is  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 

Q,  Would  you  drag  down  the  higher  elements  of  public  sentiment  to  a 
level  with  the  lower  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  hence  I  would  not  have  this  law. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that  embodying  into  a  law  what  you  do  not  believe  to 
be  the  true  policy,  namely,  the  granting  or  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
beverages  for  the  public  good,  a  more  moral  law  in  its  influences  than  a  law 
based  upon  a  doctrine  that  you  do  recognize  ? 

A.  My  position  upon  that  question  is  this : — ^We  cannot  get  present  per- 
fection, and  I  would,  therefore,  take  the  next  best  thing. 

Q,  The  Divine  law  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  sin  in  the  world,  but 
the  Divine  law  does  not  lower  it  ? 

A.  That  is  a  proposition  in  divinity  that  you  are  probably  better  able  to 
state  than  I  am. 

Q.  Why  should  not  human  law  imitate  the  Divine  law,  and  stand  on  the 
truth  embodied  in  it  ? 

A.  That  is  just  the  position  that  I  take, — that  we  should  imitate  the 
Divine  laws  in  our  human  laws.  I  think  that  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was 
better  governed  than  any  other  people  except  ourselves,  and  we  are 
approadiing  their  government. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  the  Jewish  commonwealth  and  its 
laws,  instead  of  a  Christian  commonwealth  and  its  laws  ? 

A,    "By  no  means. 

Q.    Why,  then,  did  you  adduce  that  ? 

A.  Because  the  Jewish  law  was  the  best  law  for  them,  as  they  were  then ; 
but  as  they  advanced  in  Christian  liberty  and  knowledge,  the  Christian 
religi<A  became  a  better  law. 

Q,  Is  the  Christian  religion  a  compromise  with  evil,  as  compared  with  the 
Jewish  law  ? 

A,    By.no  means ;  it  is  an  advance 

[Mr.  Andrew  objected  to  further  testimony  on  this  point,  as  not  pertinent 
to  the  question  at  issue.] 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  a  desirable  state  of  things  that  a 
community  should  be  brought  to  total  abstinence  ? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  may  not  be  an  honest  Christian  and 
yet  make  moderate  use  of  wine.  I  do  not  say  that  total  abstinence  is  a  duty 
for  everybody.  I  make  it  the  law  for  myself;  but  I  do  not  say  that  every 
man  should  make  it  the  law  for  himself. 

Q.  Turning  from  this  subject;  having  seen  your  name  connected  with  some 
business  transactions  involving  an  interest  in  this  trade,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
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yourself  and  to  the  Committee,  I  sliould  like  to  ask  a  qneBtaon  on  that  point. 
Are  70a  the  lenor  of  a  place  of  business  in  which  liquor  is  sold  as  a  bcTerage  ? 

A.  I  am  the  lessor  of  a  building  in  which  liquor  is  alleged  to  be  sold  as  a 
beyerage,  but  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  &ct. 

Q.    You  refer  to  what  house  ? 

Mr.  Andrew  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Hardt  asked  leave  to  make  a  personal  explanation  in  reply  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  A1.DRICH.  Since  the  question  has  been  asked,  the  Committee  think  it 
proper,  if  Mr.  Hardy  so  desires,  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
his  exact  position  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  hare  been  in  business  for  myself,  in  Boston,  some  thii^- 
three  years.  During  tlult  time  I  have  always  refused  to  let  any  building  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  am  one  of  three  trustees  of  an  estate  that 
purchased  the  Tremont  House  at  auction.  We  leased  the  building  for  hotel 
purposes,  putting  the  lessee  under  an  agreement  to  ooramit  no  nuisance,  nor 
'  transact  any  illegal  business.  More  than  that  I  had  no  right  to  demand, 
and  was  not  called  upon  to  do  more.  I  understand  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man before  me,  (Dr.  Miner,)  from  his  pulpit,  and  the  gentleman  upon  his  left, 
(Mr.  Spooner,)  in  an  adjoining  hall,  and  sundry  other  gentlemen  in  the  Com- 
idonwealth,  have  stated  what  is  simply  untrue :  that  I  owned  that  building, 
and  received  an  income  of  915,000  per  year  therefrom.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
beg  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Miner.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  statement  is  totally  wrong. 

Mr.  Spooner.  The  only  statement  that  I  have  made  is,  that  Mr.  Hardy 
wafl  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Sears  estate  that  owned  the  Tremont  House; 
that  it  was  let  for  a  ^otel,  and  that  a  grog-shop  was  kept  in  it  I  never  inti- 
mated that  Mr.  Hardy  had  any  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  I  was  very 
careful  upon  that  subject 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  wish  still  further  to  state,  that  I  have  no  pecuniary  bterest 
in  the  property.  My  compensation,  as  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate, 
does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  Tremont  House,  but  would  remain  the  same 
if  the  house  were  sold. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miker.)    Are  yon  the  chief  administrator  upcm  that  estate  ? 

A,    I  am. 

Q.  Do  the  other  gentlemen,  acting  as  trustees,  receive  the  same  compensa- 
tion as  yourself? 

A.  That  is  a  business  matter.  If  you  will  come  into  my  office  I  will 
explain  it 

Q.  Yon  rely  upon  the  provisions  of  your  lease,  that  the  place  should  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  feel  that  in  that  lease  you  had 

Mr.  Andrew.  I  object  to  this  question.  It  does  not  interest  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  know  how  a  m&iifeds.  The  question  before 
us  is,  What  shall  the  leg^latnre  of  Massachusetts  do  in  respect  to  a  system  of 
le^slation  of  great  importance?  I  have  the  utmost  respect  and  personal 
regard  for,  and  confidence  in  Mr.  Hardy.    I  think  it  was  but  just  in  the 
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Committee  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  am  explanation,  iviLich  he  was 
goaded  into  malcing  by  the  unjust  a8pemon»-^of  whom,  I  will  not  my,    The» 
explanalion  has  been  offered,  and  a  disavowal  made  on  the  other  side. 
Bejond  that,  the  public  have  no  coneem,«nd  I  obfeot  to  oar  being  fiurther 
delayed  by  qiiestionB  relating  to  mere  business  matters. 

Mr.  Mn^EB.  The  chief  point  of  interest  here,  is  the  point  of  feding, 
of  conviction.  Gentlemen  are  called  here  in  grand  array,  to  say  what  Hiey 
think,  and  how  they  feel,  and  what  they  hope  for,  under  some  as  yet  undefined 
law.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
opinions,  and  feelings,  to  know  precisely  the  stand-point  and  prineiplee  of 
action  of  the  gentlemen  who  thus  testify.  I  do  by  no  means  impugn  the 
motives  of  anybody.  I  ask  no  questions  that  are  not  believed  to  have  *tibe 
effect  of  ezhilutmg  the  sonoandings,  and  presenting  a  proper  back-ground, 
on  which  may  fall  tiie  light  of  their  opinion  that  tiie  picture  presented,  may 
be  clear,  open  and  frank.  Tbe  question  I  desired  to -ask  was,  whether  it  was 
his  belief,  in  leasing  the  property,  that  it  would  not  be  used  in  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ?  If  the  question  is  deemed  improper,  I  do  not  desire 
to  nrge  it. 

Mr.  Aldbioh.  The  Committee  think  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  stated  frankly 
and  fblly  his  relation  to  this  matto* ;  that  the  exact  position  he  hdds  is  now 
known,  and  that  to  go  into  an  examination  of  his  feelibgs  on  the  subject, 
would  be  hardly  profitable  nor  proper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  taking  of 
liquors  home,  and  their  secret  sale  and  use.  If  I  understand  you,  under  the 
license  law  that  you  suggest,  all  the  liquor  that  old  topers  have  eball  be 
taken  to  their  homes  ? 

A.    I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.    You  said  l^t  you  would  suppress  open  ban  everywhere  ? 

A>    I  would. 

Q.    How  then  would  you  do  ?     ■ 

A.  I  would  let  people  go  without  If  yon  went  to  a  hotel,  you  might 
drink  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  botde  of  wine,  if  you  pleased. 

Q.    You  would  not  have  liquor  served  to  citizens,  but  <»ily  to  guests  ? 

A.    Ko,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  bnsinete  of  a  hotel  to  keep  a  bar. 

Q.  Then,  so  fiir  as  the  citizens  are  concerned,  if  they  would  drink,  they 
must  keep  the  liquor  at  their  homes  ? 

A*    That-is  a  private  matter  that  I  would  leave  them  to  act  upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fat.)  You  are  a  practical  man,  and,  undoubtedly,  like 
practical  questions.  I  look  upon  this  examination  as  a  discussion  between 
two  classes  of  temperance  men ;  one  class  in  fiivor  of  a  prohibitory  law,  and 
the  other  in  favor  of  a  license  law.  We  have  asked  several  gentlemen,  who 
came  before  the  Committee,  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  what  kind  of  a  law  they 
would  have,  but  have  not  been  able  generally  to  get  much  of  an  answer.  The 
most  of  them  decline  to  give  tiieir  opinion.  Yon  have  said  that  you  would 
not  have  an  open  bar,  but  that  you  would  allow  hotels  to  sell  to  their  guests, 
and  to  no  one  else.  Would  you  allow  eating4iouses  to  sell  liquor  to  persons 
to  be  drank  upon  their  premiaes  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  1  would  not 
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Q.  Would  70U  allow  grocen  to  aoll  liquor  to  be  dra&k  upon  tiieir 
premises? 

A.  I  have  not  given  the  subject  sufficient  oonsidaration  to  frame  a  bill^ 
bat  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  a  friend  of  teoq>eraiiee,  (which  I  ani}  and 
know  no  other  interest,  nor  represent  an/  other  inteiest  here,)  with  any  law, 
and  will  idd  in  enforcing  any  law,  whicb  this  hoiiQnble  CoDunittee,  after 
having  heard  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  shall  give  us* 

<2«  You  said  yon  would  not  license  eating-houses  to  frumish  liquor  to  be 
drank  on  the  premises,  and  yet  you  hesitate  to  say  that  you  would  not;  allow 
grocers  thus  to  sdl  ? 

A,  No,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  how  far  I.  would 
be  willing  to^arry  that  point.  I  should  want  the  licenses  to  be  Teiy  few  and 
Tery  carefully  guarded, — as  carefully  as  it  is  possible  ftr  human  wisdom  to 
guard  thenf.  I  should  also  want  the  law  to  accord  with  public  sentimeot,  so 
that  you  could  have  with  the  law  the  public  sentiment  to  execute  it. 

TSSTIMOKT  or  E.  HA8K£TT  DxEBir. 

<2-  (By  Mr.  Akdbbw.)  You  have  been  a  temperaooe  man  for  a.  great 
many  years? 

A.    Tor  forty  years. 

<2-    Have  you  ever  been  a  traveller  abroad  ? 

A,    I  have  been  twice  to  Ebrope. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  did  you  spend  abroad  ? 

A.  On  the  first  occasion,  a  brief  period  of  siz^  days;  upon  the  second, 
ratlier  more  than  four  months. 

Q.    When  were  you  last  in  Europe  ? 

A.    In  the  early  part  of  1804. 

Q,  Did  you  have  any  occarion  to  observe  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
European  countries — ^in  vine^;rowing  and  wine-drinking  regions — in  respect 
to  temperance  er  intempenmee  ?  If  so,  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  venough  to 
state  what  you  have  observed,  and  the  results  at  which  you  have  arrived,  as 
briefly  as  poenble,  and  in  youo  own  way  ? 

A.  My  first  visit  to  Europe  was  in  1843.  On  that  occasion  I  landed  in 
England,  and  after  remainmg  for  a  short  tone  in  London,  crossed  to  Paris. 
We  landed  at  Dieppe  in  the  morning,  and,  in  company  with  a  fnend,  took 
our  breakfast  The  first  sight  that  greeted  my  eyes  was  a  party  of  French 
people — a  gentleman,  his  wiib  and  children^  some  lads  of  twelve  or  fifteen, 
and  some  young  ladies— ^taking  their  breakfast  We  called  for  coffee,  rolls, 
and  butter.  The  French  family  were  breakfasting  on  churet  and  bread  and 
butter,  using  claret  instead  of  coffee.  The  French  drink  claret  as  we  drink 
coffee,  and  I  observed  that  they  were  as  healthy  in  appearance  as  other  people. 
That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  French  custom  and  French  manners. 
This  custom  was  something  new  to  me,  and  attracted  my  attention ;  but  I 
afterwards  found,  in  travelHng  through  France,  that  elaxet  waa.  there  used  as 
We  use  water. 

Q.  Give  your  observaticm  of  the  apparent  effect,  if  any,  of  tiiis  habit  of 
drinking  wine,  as  a  beverage,  upon  the  morality  of  the  people  ? 
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if.  Dnring  both  of  my  visitB  to  Euix^e — and  I  passed  into.  Italy  on  my 
second  yisit — ^I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  case  of  intoxication. 
I  certainly  saw  more  intoxication  in  one  month  after  my  return  than  I  did 
during  the  six  months  of  my  absence  in  Europe. 

Q.    After  yoar  return  to  Boston  ? 

A.    After  my  return  to  Boston. 

Q.  How  extensively  did  this  habit  prevail  among  the  people  of  common 
means  and  simple  manners — ^the  habit  of  using  wine  as  a  daily  beverage,  and 
with  their  food  ? 

A.  In  passing  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  I  noticed  litde  shops  where  the 
wine  was  sold.  I  found  that  it  was  the  common  beverage  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  cents  per  tunbler-fuU. 

iQ.    Did  yon  go  into  Italy  ? 

A.  I  went  to  Italy,  and  observed  the  same  thing  there.  In  dining  there — 
at  a  hotel  in  Italy-Hi  piece  of  bread  is  placed  beside  your  plate,  and  a  bottle 
of  claret.  The  claret  is  quite  as  common  as  the  bread.  I  found  this  the 
case  at  Nice,  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  and  at  Florence.  No  extra  charge  is  made 
for  it  Perhaps  the  wine  is  not  sdways  the  best  the  country  affords ;  if  you 
want  better,  you  can  call  for  it.  I  remember  once  meeting  an  intelligent 
laborer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mian,  who  was  conversant  with  several  lan- 
guages, and  I  asked  him  what  his  wages  were.  He  said  they  were  a  sum 
equivalent  to  eighty  cents  per  day.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to 
America.  I  told  him  that  his  ability  to  speak  several  languages  would  secure 
him  a  podtion  where  he  could  get  six  or  dght  hundred  dollars  per  year.  He 
asked  me  if  he  could  get  his  wine.  I  inquired  why  he  wanted  wine.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  light  wine  of  his  cpuntiy ;  that  he 
could  dispense  with  meat  much  better  than  with  wine.  I  think  that  the  uae  of 
light  wines  is  habitnaL  I  remember  crossing  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to 
Corsica  and  Elba,  in  the  month  of  January,  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
there  were  no  fires  in  the  cabin.  Break&st  was  served  at  ten  o'dock,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  rather  an  inhospitable  breakfast,  with  neither  coffee  nor  tea, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  claret  on  the  table,  and  was  the  only  beverage 
^ven  us. 

Q,  What  is  the  effect  of  this  habitual  use  of  wine  on  the  people  of  Italy, 
as  respects  intemperance,  when  compared  with  the  results  of  liquor-drinking, 
as  you  have  observed  them,  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 

A.  1  saw  no  such  effects.  You  see  more  in  one  visit  to  our  police  court, 
of  the  effects  of  liquor,  than  you  can  see  in  all  Europe,  according  to  mj 
experience. 

Q.  Passing  from  that  topic,  have  you  had  any  occasion  to  study  and 
investigate  the  effect  produced  upon  the  consumpdon  of  spirituous  liquors  by 
prohibition,  or  by  restricting  its  sale  by  taxaticm  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  requested  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  to  aid. the 
Revenue  Commission  in  investigating  two  or  three  questions, — one  was  in 
respect  to  cotton,  and  another  in  respect  to  spirits.  I  studied  both  snijectk 
I  came  to  the  conelunon  that  a  tax  of  two  dollars  per  gallon  on  sptritaons 
Uquors  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  its  sale;  that  it  prohibited, 
to  a  very  great  eztenti  the  mannftKSture  of  the  article,  and  that  it  destroyed 
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the  reTenne  of  tlie  conntry.  The  Revenae  Comnufliion,  who  at  first  were  in 
ikvor  of  the  tax,  after  liBtening  to  the  argamentthat  I  sabmitted,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  tax  of  two  dollars  per  gallon  should  not  be  enforced,  and 
have  since  endeavored  to  satisfy  Congress  that  that  tax  was  a  mistake. 

Q,  Although  the  tax  seems  adapted  to  produce  a  prohibition,  what  is  the 
effect  actually  pnoduced  ? 

A.  Hie  effect  of  such  a  tax,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  destroy  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  arts,  which  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  alcohol  manufactured  was  used  in  the  arts*  It  was  used  as  a 
burning  finid  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Tarious  articles.  Its  use  in  the  arts  has  been  abnost  prohibited.  I  tlunk  ^t 
the  tax  of  two  dollars  per  gallon  has  caused  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country  of  firom  two  to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars^ 

Q.  I  will  not  inquire  into  the  effect  produced  upon  the  rerenne  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  effect  of  legislation  amounting,  in  its  tendency,  to 
a  prohibition.  What  has  experience  proved  in  respect  to  the  actual  redue* 
tion  of  its  consumption  in  the  country  ?  The  revenue  returns  will  show  one 
thing  in  regard  to  the  United  States  Treasury;  what  do  tiie  facts  of  histoiy 
show  in  regard  to  the  actual  production  and  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Jewell.  That  is  to  say,  does  this  prohiUtory  daty  decrease  the 
manufacture^ 

A.  For  the  purposes  of  drinking,  it  has  not  reduced  the  manufacture.  It 
has,  however,  reduced  the  purity  of  the  article.  I  believe  that  as  much,  or 
more,  is  drank  to-day  than  was  consumed  in  1859. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  Are  there  any  statistics  that  will  show  the  pro* 
duction  of  contraband  liquors  ? 

A,  Nothing  definite.  That  is  done  secretiy  in  cellars,  &c  The  only 
thing  that  shows  it  is  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  eoppersmiths.  They 
are  unwilling  to  tell  to  whom  they  sell,  but  there  is  a  wonderful  increase  in 
their  business  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  estimate,  either  made  by  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Department,  or  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  whiskey  for  the  purposes  of  beverage,  during  the  last  year  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  that  I  luive  seen  the  more  recent  estimate.  The  last 
estimate  I  noticed  was  somewherer  fix>m  forty  to  fifty  millions  of.  gallons 
for  beverages.  On  the  return  «for  duty,  the  amount  is  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
millions  of  gallons,  in  place  of  the  ninety-two  or  ninety-three  milUons 
returned  in  1850. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  recent  speech  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  states  the 
fact  that  the  revenue  derived  fix>m  the  tax  of  two  dollars  per  gallon  had  been 
bat  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  whereas,  if  there  had  been  an  honest 
return,  it  would  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  ninety  millions  of  dollars  ? 

A^  I  saw  his  statement,  and  have  no  donbt  that  it  is  correct. 

Q.  Therefore,  has  the  effect  been  other  than  this :  to  drive  honest  distillers 
out  of  the  market,  and  to  place  the  business  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  men, 
who  carry  it  on  in  a  contraband  way  ? 

A.    That  has  been  the  effect 
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Q,  Do  yon  perceiTe  any  real  differenoe  between  the  effect  of  a  law  pgnn 
hibiting  the  sale  of  liquor^  and  tka  effect  of  a  law  practically  prohibiting  iti 
production? 

A.    The  effect  is  the  aame. 

(2*  (By  Me.  Munsiu)  Do  I  nndentuid  yon  to  say  tibat  you  saw  no 
drunkenness  in  Italy  ? 

A*    I  do  not  remember  a  sing^  ease. 

Q,  Did  your  tanvels  at  any  time  lead  you  to  think  of  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance wMiB  in  the  suburbs  of  any  of  the  large  cities  such  as  Fans,  Lyons, 
Marseilles? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  Paris  I  and  shonld  hAve  noticed  it  if  ithad  been  common. 
I  nolieed  the  appearance  of  general  health,— *an  appearance  as  if  they  did 
not  drink  at  all    I  did  not  see  the  psllid  faces  that  I  see  at  home. 

Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  thers  is  any  analogy,  between  the  chmates  of  those 
countries,  and  our  own  seyerer  climate  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conduct  our  social 
reguladons  upon  such  prinoiplea  as  wauld  be  desirable  wcare  our  climate  like 
theirs? 

Q,  I  think  that  the^  cKmate  of  the  north  of  France  is  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  Conneetici^  and  porticMos  of  Massachusetts.  The  cli- 
mate may  be,  perhaps^  a  little  milder.    I.see  no  difficulty  in  that  respect., 

Q.    Do  you  deem  it  practicable,  to  ripen  the  grape  in  New  Ef^i^Land  ? 

A.  I  do.  I  have  sees  wine  made  fit>m  New  England  grapes*  I  tUnk 
titab  in  this  country,  in  time,  we  shaU  have  an  abundance  of  wine*  I  think  it 
will  be  a  great  blessing  when  it  comes.  My  remedy  for  drunkenness  would 
be  the  introdudaon  of  those  light  wines.  Li  Norway  they  .have  cured  intem- 
perance by  introducing  the  light  wines  of  France^ 

Q,    Has  the  attempt  to inlsroduee  wine  into  Scotland  CTcr  been  made? 

A,  I  have  aeen  it  staled  that  in  ancient  times  claret  was  used  as  a  berer- 
age  in  Scotland,  and  that  ihey  were  more  temperate  then  than  now. 

Q.  Do  you  rest  that  statement  upon,  any  weU  yerified  statiBtics,  or  upon 
general  facts? 

A.  I  learn  it  firom  the  books  oi trayellers.  In  regard  to  Norway,  we  have 
the  testimony  o£  Sir  Morton  Feto.  Be  recommends  the  introductkm  of  claret 
wine  as  a  cure  for  intemperance* 

Q,    Xomr  position,  then,  touching  prohibition^  is,  that  it  is  iaqusaoticable  ? 

A,    I  think  it  impossible  as  well  aa  impracticable. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  prohibition  of  the  open  sale  of  liquor  is 
impossible  or  impracticable  ? 

A.    I  do  not  mean  that ;  I  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  tbe  sale* 

Q.  Do  you  think,  that  the  manufacture  aad  the  sale  wocjld  be  aa  great 
under  a  prolnbitvm  as  under  an  open  sale  ? 

A*  I  fear  that  it  would  be  larger.  It  was  larger  in  London  under  a  pro* 
hibitive  law  than  it  ever  was  befoe  or  siiiee* 

Q.  Did  li<|ao»4ealen  there  dense  Achaageia  the  law  that  would  reatrict 
the  manufiiRtnTin  ?  ^ 

A*  1  have  an  eztcaot  from  a  book  which  I  will  ^ead,  luad  will  (j^ye  a  batter 
answer  to  your  question  than  anything  I  can  say^*— 
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**Ih  1787  a  duty  equal  to  9^.84  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  spirits,  in  6reat> 
Britain,  and  the  sale  of  all  quantities  less  than  two  gallons  was  interdicted.. 
A  fine  of  £100  was  also  imposed  on  all  who  violated  the  law  by  a  sale  of 
spirit.  '  Respectable  dealers  withdrew  firom  the  trade  proscribed  by  Parli- 
ament, and  the  business  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and  most  profligate 
characters.  The  peoi^e  espoused  the  cause  of  the  smugglers,  and  informers 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  animals,  officers  of  thejrerenue  were  assailed  in 
the  streets,  and  drunkenness,  disorder  and  crime  increased  with  frightful 
rapidity.'  In  two  yean  twelve  thousand  people  were  arrested  in  London  for 
offences  against  the  law.  But  neither  revenue  oiBcers  nor  magistrates  could 
stop  Che  torrent  of  smugging. .  Seven  milli<ms  of  gaHons  were  annually  sold 
in  London,  and  its  environs  alone,  as  much  as  paid  duty  in  ^all  England 
before  the  adoption  of  the  law.  After  two  years'  struggle  the  Government 
gave  up*the  contest,  and  repealed  the  law.  A  check  was  instantly  given 
to  smuggling,  and  if  the  vice  of  drunkenness  was  not  materially  diminished, 
it  has  never  been  stated  that  it  was  increased." 

This  is  from  *«  McCuttochf  an  Taxatum." 

Q,  I  do  not  ^scover  an  answer  to  my  question,  which  is,  whether  the  liquor 
manufacturers  and  traffickers  of  London,  during  that  period  when  thdr  sales 
were  greatest',  asked  a  change  of  the  law  that  would  restrict  them  ? 

A.  I  understand  that  a  change  was  demanded  by  the  community,  including 
them. 

Q.  But  this  law  produced  smuggling.  Smuggling,  of  ooutaw,  would  restrict 
heme  manufacture? 

A.  '*  The  people,"  is  the  expression, — ^the  whole  community, — ^'^  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  smugglers." 

Q,  The  question  is,  whether  the  liquor  manufacturers  and  dealers  of 
London  asked  a  change  that  would  restrict  theur  own  business  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  anything  further  about  that  than  what  I  have  read. 

Q.  If  it  is  proper,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  thb  practical  qnestioii,  touching 
our  own  home  affaiis:  Why,  if  the  demand  and  manufacture  of  liquor  is 
likely  to  be  greater  under  a  suppression  of  open  sale,  our  manufacturers  and 
dealers  ask  a  change  in  the  law, — ^why  do  they  ask  a  license  law  that  shall  be 
stringently  restrictive  ? 

A.  I  am  imable  to  answer  that  question,  as  I  have  never  conferred  with 
the  liquoi^ealers. 

Q.    Are  you  not  aware  that  they  are  among  the  petitioners? 

A.    I  have  not  read  the  names  attached  to  any  of  the  petitions. 

Q,    What  would  you  noommend  in  place  of  the  existing  law  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  recommend  a  repeal  of  the  doty  upon  the 
li^t  wines  of  France.  I  would  recommend  encouragement  of  the  growth  of 
the  grape,  so  that  every  man  should  live  "  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree." 
We  have  undertaken  to  get  rid  of  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day. 
I  daim  to  be  somewhat  of  a  temperance  man,  and  would  put  down  intemper- 
ance if  I  could  do  it  judiciously;  but  I  believe  that  the  destruction  that, 
waaleth  at  noon-day  is  a  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness.  We  have  driven 
liquor  into  the  holes  and  the  cellars.  The  illicit  distiller  confederates  with 
the  illicit  seller.  I  would  bring  the  whole  traffic  out  into  the  daylight  I 
37 
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would  license  tibe  sale  of  spiriti.  I  would  deal  with  it  as  with  one  of 
elements.  A  qneBtion  lias  been  asked  about  children.  We  pat  a  curb  aro 
a  weU  to  keep  children  oat  of  it,  but  wo  do  not  deny  them  the  use  of 
water  because  a  child  might  drown  in  the  well.  We  pat  a  fender  around 
fire  to  keep  a  child  oat  of  it,  but  do  xiot  deny  it  the  warmth. 

Q.    Then  you  would  give  a  child  liquor  as  a  bererage  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  would  hare  a  fender. 

Q.    That  isf  prdiibttion  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  prohibition.  If  I  thought  it  desifaUe  that  the  c) 
should  have  more  wannth  he  shooki  have  it  under  my  aid  and  guidance 
assome  that  everymaa  has  the  right  to  regulate  his  own  diet^  bat  I  wonM 
to  guide  the  appetite  and  to  correct  the  taste.  When  you  deal  with  the  i 
who  sells  liquor,  you  do  not  efieet  the  desire,  the  appetite  for  drink,  nor  < 
rect  the  taste.  If  you  punish  one  man  for  sellings  you  do  not  get  riQ  of 
appetite.  The  pordiaser  can  go  to  aaodier  seller  to  gratify  his  appetite 
would  correct  the  taste. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  that  manner  of  reasoning  does  not  involve 
necessary  nurture  of  the  appetite  by  moderate  driddng,  and  if  your  lic< 
law  restrains  a  seller  from  selling  to  a  man  whose  appetite  has  become  sta 
would  he  not  turn  to  some  secret  place  to  parohase  ? 

A.  I  think  not  I  would  have  a  license  kw  and  I  would  also  have 
inspector  of  liquors.  The  claret,  the  light  wines,  the  brandy  sold  should 
perfectly  pure.  A  man  would  then  not  go  to  secret  places  to  obtain 
liquor,  because  he  would  find  poison  there.  I  consider  the  liquors  now 
as  poisonous.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  A  friend  of  mine  some! 
since  brought  a  suit,  and  attached  a  stock  of  liquor.  The  party  upon 
other  side,  moved  that  the  liquor  be  sold  at  aaetSon.  ObjeetioB  was  mad 
the  immediate  sale,  because  the  liquor  would  improve  by  keepii^. 
other  parties  said  that  the  liquor  was  impure  and  would  ^il  hi  six  moi 
and  therefore  had  better  be  sold  at  once.  In  secret  places  I  should  cx] 
to  get  that  kind  of  an  article  but  under  a  proper  nlspeetioa  and  in  pa 
places  I  shoidd  expect  to  get  a  pure  article. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  there  are  aAy  laws  respecting 
purity  of  liquor  and  requiring  an  inspection  ? 

As    I  believe  there  are  such  laws  but  the  matter  is  neglected. 

Q.    Why  do  not  temperance  men  move  in  that  matter  ? 

A,  *I  think  Itis  time  that  they  did. 

Q.    You  are  one  of  them  ?  . 

A.  But  I  have  not  taken  an  aetive  part  in  die  eampugn.  I  have 
other  duties  to  petfonn. 

Q*  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  whether  the  ohariuster  of  the  basines 
which  you  have  just  spoken  would  be  made  either  more  or  leas  mspeciaUk 
a  law  that  should  protect  the  seller  in  a  trafiio  fbr  the  public  good  ? 

A,  I  think  it  would  be  made  more  respectable,  and  that  is  what  I  n 
If  liquor  is  to  be  sold  I  would  have  it  sold  by  people  of  responsibility. 

Q.    Woidd  the  patronage  of  eueh  piaeea  be  mote  re^)ectable  than  now 
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A*  I  do  not  know  sr.  Yon  now  'virtoq^  sajrltto^  man  that  he  dudl  not 
drink.  The  law  prohibits  the  sale.  If  no  one  can  legally  sell,  then  the  nuui 
who  buys  J8  in  complicitj  with  the  man  wjio  eeUa,  in  a  violali^  of  the  law. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  then  to  say  that  licensing- the  traffic  woald 
probably  make  it  more  respectable  ? 

A.    I  think  it  would  tend  ta 

Q.  But  wonld  making  the  trafficking  and  the  nee  of  liqnor  more  respectable 
tend  to  diminish  the  traffic  and  use  ? 

A,  To  some  extent  I  think  it  would,  ft>r  when  yon  say  to  a  man  that  he 
shall  not  have  a  particular  thing,  he  natandly^says  he  toiAthave  it. 

Q.  Very  well  then,  granting  that  when  you  say  to  a  man  that  he  shall 
not  have  liquor  he  naturally  says  that  he  wiH  haTO  it,  so  when-  yon  say  to  a 
man,  <'  You  shall  n<^  commit  adultery,"  he  says,  '*  I  wiUi"  would  yon  therefore 
abolish  the  law  against  adultery  ? 

A,  Oh,  nob  In  the  first  case  it  is  the  mere  saying  sO)  that  makes  the 
drinking  an  offisnce.    Adultery  is  a  very  different  offence. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recognize  a  hajnt,  tiie  evils  of  winch  are  so  widely  preva- 
lent and  so  universally  felt,  as  an  offence  agsunst  good  order  7 

A,  .The  misery  and  evils  resulting  from  the  Imbit  are  not  I  tiiink  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  use  of  liquor,  but  6om  the  use  of  adidterated  li<pior. 

Q,    How  long  has  this  practice  of  adoltsrating  liquors  been  in  vogue  ? 

A.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Addison,  two  oentnries  ago,  and  I  do  not  know 
bow  muek  eadier. 

'Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  any  less  drunkenness,  comparatively,  in 
Addison's  time  than  now  ? 

A*    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    There  is  an  eaoise  csr  Keense  law  in  N«w  York,  I  brieve  f 

A.    Theieis. 

Q.    Is  the  quality  of  Hqaors  better  in  New  Yodk  than  m  KassaoIiaBetts  ? 

A,    lamnotafaletotelllJiat. 

Q.    DoyoasaspectorbeUevadiatitisy 

A.    I  think  it  is. 

d    Why  4a you  think  so? 

A,  I  think  so  from  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  friends ;  alAongh  I 
iJiink,  that  under  the  preeenlt  tax  of  two  ddlairs  per  gallon,  very  little  pure 
liquor  is  to  be  found  in  the  country.  We  had  before  &o«R6venue  Oomnus* 
sion  a  chemist  who  estimated  that  the  liquor  now  sold  was  fivB  parts  pure  and 
twenty  parts  impure. 

Q.  I  understand  why  yon  woidd  nee  a  fender  to  keep  your  clnld  out  of 
tKe  fire,  and  I  understand  why  yon  would  not  allow  the  liqaor-seller  to  sdl  to 
bim.    Would  yon  give  liquor  to  your  child  yooxself  ? 

A.    IROi  tost* 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  understand  your  ittoslratifen  of  the  fbnder  which  penults 
bim  to  receive  some  of  the  warmth,  a*  the  same  time  keeping  the  child  out  of 
the  fire? 

A*  It  was  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  of  another  witness  that  I  wed  thai 
illustration.  My  idea  was  that  I  would  deal  with  spirits  as  I  would  with  the 
element  of  fire,  which  does  great  mischief  when  unguarded.   I  might,  perhaps 
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lefc  my  cUld  bum  his  fingets  a  littlf ,  to  teach  him  that  he  ought  not  to  go  into 
it ;  but  I  would  guard  against  his  falling  into  the  fire. 

Q.    That  is,  you  would  not  give  your  child  any  liquor  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Why  not,  if  it  is  a  good  ? 

A.  I  have  not  said  that  it  was  a  good.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  there 
are  certain  parties  who  require  it.  I  believe  that  a  Uttle  claret  wine  or  ale» 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  promotes  health. 

Q.    Are  those  conditions  such  as  to  make  wine  or  ale  strictly  medicinal  ? 

A.    Not  strictly  medicinal, — alimentary. 

Q.    As  food? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Is  alcohol,  in  any  preparation,  food  for  the  human  system  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  light  wines,  as  used  in  Europe,  are  to  a  great  extent 
a  substitute  for  food.  I  believe  that  the  quantity  of  wine  used  in  France 
averages  nearly  a  bottle  per  day  for  every  inhabitant 

Q.  Do  your  New  York  friends  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  satis£Eu;tory 
liquor  in  Boston  ? 

A,^  That  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  You  have  no  definite  data,  then,  upon  which  to  stand  in  saying  that 
the  liquors  sold  in  New  York  are  better  than  those  sold  in  Boston — nothing 
more  thi^n  the  general  suggestions  of  friends  ? 

A.  My  friends,  when  they  want  a  good,  pure  article  of  wine,  are  apt  to 
send  to  New  York  for  it. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  more  liquor  sold  as  wine  in  this  countiy  dian 
is  really  imported  into  the  country  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  great  manufactory  of  champagne  in  New  Jersey.  I 
anderstand  that  the  principal  part  of  it  is  manufactured  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.    Is  there  any  pure  wine  imported  into  this  countiy  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is.  Claret  is  fanusbed  in  Europe  at  a  cost 
from  three  to  five  cents  per  bottle,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  imparted  here  in 
bottles. 

Q.  Is  there  any  wine  imported  into  this  country  that  has  not  undergone 
enforcement  ?    • 

A.  I  believe  they  do  put  alcohol  in  the  lowest  grades  of  wine  to  enable 
them  to  bear  the  voyage. 

Q.    Is  not  that  almost  universally  true  of  imported  mne  ? 

A,  I  have  not  been  in  the  trade,  but  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  sock 
wine  required  a  little  enforcement  to  cross  the  ocean.  I  believe  that  in  claxet 
wine  there  is  only  about  8  per  cent,  of  alcohoL  It  is  about  the  strength  of 
cider ;  perhaps  hardly  so  strong, 

Q..  (By  Mr.  SpoOkeb.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  use  of  those  light  wines 
has  a  tendency  to  create  an  appetite  for  stronger  drinks  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  but  the  contrary.  In  France  there  are  one  hundred  gallons  of 
wine  sold  to  one  of  brandy  or  spirits,  and  that  one  is  used  principally  in  the 
arts.    I  think,  in  drinking,  the  ratio  is  two  hundred  of  wine  to  one  of  brandjr* 
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'  Q^  YoQ  spoke  of  the  proliibitioii  of  the  ssie  as  not  removing  the  appetite 
for  liquor.  Is  it  not  true  that  no  criminal  law  removes  the  occasion  of  tranfr» 
gression — the  temptation  ? 

A.  I  hare  not  reflected  sufficiently  to  answer  that  question  satisfactorily 
tomyselH 

I  was  asked  the  questaon  what  kind  of  a  law  I  would  have.  My  idea  is  to 
have  a  license  law ;  to  have  a  heavy  charge,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  for  a  license,  and  an  equal  or  greater  sum  deposited  to  be  forfeited  in 
case  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  party  licensed,  to  be  forfeited,  for 
instance,  if  his  liquors  were  adulterated.  I  would  have  a  public  inspector  of 
liquors.  In  regard  to  the  country  my  idea  is,  that  if  there  is  any  town  or 
seetion  of  the  country,  where  they  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  degree  of 
advancement  or  refinement  to  dispense  with  the  sale  of  liquor  entirely,  I 
would  let  that  town  or  section  of  the  country  decide  for  itself  the  question 
of  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  license  laws  were  in  operation  in  the 
Commonwealth  ? 

A.    I  do. 

4>  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  there  were  not  as  many  unlicensed 
places  of  sale  as  licensed  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

<2.    Have  you  a  distinct  knowledge  or  recc^ection  upon  that  subject  ? 

A,  I  have  only  a  general  recollection.  I  think  that  licensing  tends  to 
restrain  the  unlicensed  places.    That  is  my  judgment  finom  observation. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  a  heavy  charge  for  licensing  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  sum  you  have  named  as  sufficient  to  restrain  or 
restrict  the  business  of  large  dealers  ? 

A.  Perhaps  the  license  should  be  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
sales. 

Q.  Would  not  the  question  you  have  raised,  as  to  whether  a  party  was  in 
a  proper  condition  to  be  a  purchaser,  be  far  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  the 
question  involved  in  the  present  form  of  the  law  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  compelled  to  let  a  party  go  on  until  he  had  become 
inebriated,  before  you  could  punish  the  seller  ? 

A»  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  easy  to  procure  a  con- 
viction than  it  is  at  present. 

(2.  You  spoke  of  the  right  of  towns  to  suppress  it  according  to  their 
pleasure.  That  is  cldarly  shifting  the  principle  of  the  enactment  of  criminal 
laws,  and  changes  the  theoiT'  of  our  Commonwealth  ? 

A.    Then  I  would  change  it 

Q.  I  ask  you  why  a  thousand  citizens  of  Boston,  who  have  chfldi'en 
that  they  wish  to  rear  in  good  habits,  have  not  the  right  to  protest  against  the 
open  sale  of  liquor,  and  its  seductive  influences,  as  presented  under  the  old 
license  law  ? 

A.    I  think  a  license  law  would  give  the  best  protection. 

Q.    Then  why  not  enforce  it  upon  the  country  at  laxge  ? 
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A.  My  idea  is  to  leare  it  to  tbo  communities  to  decide  the  question  accord- 
<ng  to  their  best  judgment.  I  can  conceive  of  a  community  where  the  people 
.  "would  vote  with  great  unanimity  to  have  no  sale.  Where  they  were  so  nnan* 
imous  upon  the  subject,  I  would  let  them  do  a^  they  pleased. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  a  large  city,  especially  in  one  having  a  grow- 
ing foreign  eleniQut,  that  the  principle  yon  enunciate  here  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unfair  in  its  operation,  in  making  the  whole  American  population  subject 
to  the  vote  of  the  foreign  element,  in  so  great  a  matter  as  the  use  of  fiquor  and 
its  consequences  ? 

A.  My  idea  upon  that  subject  is  that  in  the  lai^  towns  and  in  large 
cities,  you  would  always  be  obligefl  to  have  a  license  law ;  for  in  large  towns 
we  cannot  attain  that  degree  of  perfection  that  is  possible  in  some  of  the 
quiet  valleys  of  the  interior. 

Q.  Does  not  the  very  implication  of  your  answer,  that  we  -have  not  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  perfection,  tend  to  introduce  machinery  that  would  debar 
our  journeying  that  way  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  I  think  the  present  law  does. 

Q,  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfair,  in  the  case  of  two 
adjoining  towns,  where  one  wished  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the  oflier 
did  not,  for  those  who  desired  to  suppress  the  sale  ?  Would  not  the  one  be 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  other  ? 

A,  To  a  very  limited  extent  Parties  would  not  ttaviel  from  one  ci(y  to 
another  to  get  a  glass  of  liquor. 

Q.  Through  what  difficulties  would  not  the  lover  of  liquor  go  to  get  lua 
dram  ? 

A,    I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a  very  pernicious  cfTect. 

Q.     Charlestown  and  Boston  are  adjacent  to  each  other 

A.  I  apprehend  that  in  Charlestown,  Boston,  Boxbnry,  and  in  those  large 
cities,  the  license  law  is  the  best  remedy  against  intemperance  and  vice. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  drunkenness  in  Boston 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  considering  the  increase  in  population  ? 

A.    It  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhaUtants. 

Q.    I  think  it  is  difficult  to  show  that. 

A.    I  take  it  from  the  police  record. 

Testimony  op  Johk  C.  Clueb. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Chili>.)    What  is  your  present  position  ? 

A.    I  am  a  police  officer,  at  present. 

Q.    What  are  your  peculiar  duties  in  relation  to  the  police  ? 

A.  My  peculiar  duties  are  to  look  after  cases  of  intemperance.  Every 
morning  I  report  first  at  the  office  and  then  go  into  the  Tombs.  I  take  the 
name  of  every  prisoner,  the  number  of  the  cell  in  which  he  is  confined,  hisage, 
the  charge  against  him,  the  name  of  the  officer  who  arrested  him,  and  the 
station  with  which  the  officer  is  connected.  I  then  go  to  the  cells  and  speak 
to  the  party  confined,  and  ask  him  generally  these  questions :  Where  do  you 
live  ?  What  is  your  trade  ?  Arc  you  married  ?  How  many  children  havo 
you  ?  How  did  you  happen  to  get  hero  ?  Of  course,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  parties  who  arc  confined,  are  confined  for  being  drank.    I  have 


liere  a  report  of  the  cased  of  intemperance  occuring  wltMn  seyen  dajs,  wliich 
I  made  oat  some  tliree  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  about  delirering  a  lecture  on 
intemperance.  [tVoduces  report]  Here  are  the  answers  to  the  question's 
tiiat  I  ask,  for  I  write  aB  the  time  that  I  am  asking. 

<2-    How  recent  were  those  seven  days  ? 

A  •  From  January  20th  to  the  28th,  taking  the  Sundays  out  Aflcr  I  hare 
aiked  them  all  these  questions  and  learned  all  that  I  can  from  the  pri»)ncr8, 
I  then  go  up  stairs  and  sit  down,  and  I  keep  the  record  of  ercry  case  that 
comes  up.  There  are  many  cases  that  I  think  tiiat  it  is  best  to  take  bail  for, 
and  pnt  them  on  probation.  I  ask  the  judges  to  lessen  their  fines  and  give 
them  moral  advice.  I  keep  a  record  in  my  book  of  all  the  parties  I  become 
bail  fi>r.  AAer  all  the  prisoners  have  been  tried  in  the  morning,  their  fHends 
come  into  my  office  in  the  Tombs,  and  I  make  such  arrangements  for  the  wel- 
fiure  of  the  prisoners  as  I  have  power  to  do.  I  attend  court  again  in  the  after- 
noon. At  night  I  visit  such  of  the  homes  of  the  pnsoners  as  I  have  selected 
and  made  a  note  of  daring  the  day,  to  see  their  families.  I  talk  with  the  men 
and  women.  I  advise  them  to  leave  off  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
aad  urge  them  to  sign  the  pledge.  I  seldom  go  home  before  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  frequently  not  until  twelve  o'clock.    That  is  my  usual  round  of  duty. 

Q»  (By  Mr.  Jkwsll.)  Is  this  duty  imposed  upon  you  as  a  police 
officer? 

A.  It  is  a  part  of  my  special  duty.  I  was  appointed  under  the  administrar 
taon  of  Mayor  Lincoln,  and  since  Col.  Kurtz  has  been  Chief.  In  consequence 
of  statements  made  by  Mr.  Miner  and  Mr.  Spooner,  I  received  instructions  to 
ask  of  prisonen  who  were  put  in  for  dmidLenness,  whether  they  would 
teU  where  they  got  their  liquor.  Every  morning  I  ask  that  question. 
I  have  hero  [prodacing  •pa^r]  a  list  of  the  prisoners  of  whom  I  have  asked 
that  qaestion«-«  fist  containing  some  thousands  of  names.  I  have  frequently 
been  insulted  on  my  asking  that  question.  The  prisoners  feel  that  they  are 
outraged  when  asked  to  tell  whore  they  purchased  their  liquor.  With  two 
exceptions,  all  that  I  have  inquired  of  refused  to  tell  where  they  got  their 
liquor.  One  purchased  his  rum  at  what  is  called  the  ^  Horse  Shoe,"  where, 
for  five  cents,  they  take  a  glass  and  go  and  brew  their  own  rum-^an 
article,  as  has  been  said,  that  ^  kiUs  around  a  comer.''  That  man  was  so 
stupid,  that,  by  the  time  I  got  him  up  stairs,  I  could  not  get  the  statement  out 
of  him.  The  other  one  backed  out  froai  telling  before  I  could  get  him  into 
the  dock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
families  that  you  have  visited,  as  regards  intemperance  ? 

A,  1  will  state  a  fact  that  will  answer  that  question.  .  At  night,  as  people 
are  going  out  of  some  place  of  amusement,  I  frequently  make  it  my  duty  to 
fbUow  some  ragged  children  home.  I  select  thr^e  or  four,  who  appear  to  be 
in  company,  and  fbllow  them  to  their  homes,  and  I  generally  find  that  both 
parents  and  children  are  drunkards. 

Q*    How  extensive  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  children  ? 

A.  Very  extensive.  One  day,  after  making  my  tour  among  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  arrested  for  drunkenness,  police  ofiicer  Perry  called  my  atten* 
tion  to  some  little  girls  that  he  said  wore  starving,  and  whose  parents  were 
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dnmkardfl.  I  Tisited  their  home.  Their  statemeat  was,  -that  two  of  ihem 
had  slept  in  an  aile^r-way,  and  the  other  under  a  link.  On  entering  a  rooai, 
I  fi>und  their  father  sitting  stupid  drunk,  a  bottle,  that  had  contained  liquor, 
broken  and  lying  on  the  floor,  and  another  containing  New  England  mm. 
There  was  another  man  lying  in  the  comer,  so  dmnk  that  I  was  unable  to 
remove  him.  I  then  went  with  two  other  little  girls  into  a  rcx)m  in  Adams 
Street,  and  found  both  the  father  and  mother  of  one  of  them  stupid  drunk, 
and  the  mother  of  the  other  little  girl  stupid  drunk.  In  obedience  to  the 
instructions  given  me  by  the  Chief  of  Pdice,  I  complained  in  the  Police 
Court  of  the  man  who  kept  the  rum-shop  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  place 
where  these  cases  were  found,  but  I  was  never  even  summoned  as  a  witness 
in  the  case.  How  it  was  settled,  I  never  knew.  I  made  a  complaint,  a 
warrant  was  granted,  and  the  man  came  into  court 

Q,    How  old  were  those  girls  ? 

A.    The  eldest,  I  think,  was  thirteen,  and  the  youngest  twelve. 

Q.  State  what  you  know,  from  your  own  observation,  as  to  the  secret  sale 
and  use  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  know  a  house  of  ten  rooms  in  Ma  city,  and  every  room  is  a  mm- 
shop.  I  know  another  tenement,  where,  in  a  room  of  twelve  feet  square, 
thirteen  people  live,  and  they  are  all  drunkards,  and  keep  ru^  in  the  place. 
I  know  of  another  place  where  there  are  fourteen  persons  in  a  room  of  the 
same  site ;  a  part  are  drunkards,  and  a  part  are  not  I  know  of  two  blocks 
in  this  city  where  there  arc  sixty-four  families,  and  where,  I  do  not  beUeve, 
any  person  here  could  live  and  not  become  a  dnmkard.  Such  is  the  {^yncal 
condition  of  the  place,  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  any 
human  being  to  breathe  the  pestiferous  air  and  be  a  sober,  decent  man.  And 
•  that  block  is  owned  by  a  member  of  Congress  from  Manachusetts. 

Q,  Have  you  noticed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  liquor  is  conveyed  into 
those  houses  ? 

A .  Stills,  sir,  are  9s  common  in  Boston  as  tea-kettles  are  getting  to  be  in 
a  certain  class.  Any  one  that  has  ever  studied  the  subject,  knows  that  an  old 
kettle,  with  a  piece  of  broken  gas-pipe,  makes  a  capital  still,  and  will  make 
as  much  rum  in  six  hours  as  will  make  a  whole  neighborhood  drunk. 

Q.  When  those  places  are  closed,  I  want  to  inquire  what  devices  are 
rcscMTted  to  by  the  people  to  obtain  liquor  and  to  get  it  into  their  houses  ? 

A .  Some  of  them  make  it  Some  get  it  by  various  devices.  Some  of  them, 
like  a  great  many  temperance  people,  are  troubled  with  fits  of  sickness  and  get 
it  from  the  agents,  but  generally  they  get  it  fit>m  other  liquor-dealers.  They 
are  all  clubbed  together. 

Q.  During  what  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is  liquor  carried  into  the 
houses  ? 

A.    During  the  night,  generally. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  understood  among  those  people  that  when  the  liquor  u 
got  into  the  dwelling-houses  that  it  is  not  subject  to  seizure  ? 

A.    They  understand  that  perfectly  welL    In  a  case  that  I  recently  prose- 
cuted, the  owner  of  the  place  had  a  large  quantity  stowed  away  in  his  house, 
and  knew  very  well  that  it  could  not  be  touched. 
^    (}.    How  extensively  is  that  device  now  resorted  to  ? 
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A.  My  impreflBion  is,  tliafc  it  is  very  extensiyelj  indeed.  Tliere  is  hardly 
a  fltreet  in  Boston  where  the  poorer  classes  live,  that  I  do  not  visit  every  week, 
and  frequently  a  grea*  many  timet  in  a  week.  I  average  five  visits  every 
night,  to  places  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Has  that  device  fA  carrying  liqa<»r  at  night  into  the  dwelling-hooses, 
increased  since  there  has  been  more  shutting  up  of  the  shops  ? 

A.  There  was  vcay  little  of  it  previous  to  the  closing  of  the  shops.  It  has 
grown  up  since  then,  entirely,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  matter  goes  ? 

Q.  You  had  the  same  means  of  knowing  previous  to  the  closing  of  the 
shops  thai  you  have  now  ? 

A,  Certainly,  I  had.  Before  I  became  an  officer  at  all,  it  was  my  prac- 
tice to  learn  all  that  I  could  upon  this  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  this  way  of  carrying  liquor  into 
the  dwelling-houses,  did  not  esist  until  since  they  began  to  shut  up  the  shops  ? 

ii.  I  cannot  now  recall,  within  the  seven  years  i»evious,  half  a  dojsen 
cases. 

Q.    Are  they  now  veiy  numerous  ? 

Q.  Yeiy  common,  indeed.  Gentlemen^ — temperance  men, — have  gone 
with  me  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  see  this  state  of  tacts. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  a  tetotaller? 

A.  I  have  not  taken  a  glass  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  thirty- 
three  years.  I  have  never  taken  liquor  but  twice  during  that  time.  Once  I 
took  two  teaspoonsful  of  brandy,  and  another  time  half  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and 
and  I  was  so  disgusted  with  the  thing  that  I  fired  the  bottle  out  of  tbo 
window. 

Q.  Yoa  have  been  activdy  engaged,  I  suppose,  in  the  temperance 
cause? 

it.  I  have  taken  such  steps  as  I  thought  would  promote  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, ever  since  I  digned  the  pledge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  change,  if  any,  of  the  present  law,  you  deem  advis- 
able ?  Do  you  think  it  possible,  as  things  are,  to  execute  the  present  law  ? 
Can  you  shut  up  the  shops?  sAd  can  you  thereby  check  and  prevent 
drunkenness  ? 

A.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  justice  to  myself,  that  I  be  allowed  to  say  in 
answer  to  one  other  question  that  ought  to  be  put  to  me,  that  I  have 
always,  until  four  years  ago,  been  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and 
never  in  feivor  of  a  license  law.  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  the  present 
law  for  the  reasons  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago.  From  observing  such  facts  as 
come  under  my  notice;  from  witnessing  such  misery,  constantly  and  hourly 
increasing,  notwithstanding  my  feelings  are  all  in  that  direction,  my  judgment 
says  that  it  would  be  better  to  alter  the  present  law. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  have  had  opportunity  for  observation,  do  you  think  that 
if  the  action  of  the  authorities  should  be  pursued  ten  times  as  rigorously  as 
now,  it  would  check  the  consumption  of  liquor  by  these  people  ? 

A^    I  think  it  would  not,  for  this  reason :    They  conceive  the  law  to  be  a 
persecution ;  their  judgment  has  not  yet  been  convinced ;  they  think  they 
have  a  right  to  drink,  and  that  any  attempt  to  prevent  their  drinking,  is  med- 
dling with  their  rights. 
28 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooiter.)    How  long  have  yoa  been  in  the  oily  ? 

A.    Over  twenty  years. 

Q.    How.  long  hare  you  been  employed  in  tiie  city  goyemmeiit  ? 

A.    Two  years,  last  June. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  preaclung  temperance  a  good  dealt  I  belieTe, 
•  before  you  got  into  the  city  employ  ? 

A .    I  never  preached  temperance ;  I  lectured  on  it,  and  practised  it. 

Q.    You  lectured  on  temperance  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  any  violent  words  against  the  city  government  befixe 
you  were  in  its  employ  ? 

A.  Repeatedly,  but  not  against  this  city  government  We  have  had  a 
reform  worthy  the  excellent  man  that  has  be^  at  the  head  of  it  l<x'  the  last 
few  years.  Things  are  now  in  a  different  condition  horn  what  they  were 
when  I  exposed  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Avery.)  You  spoke  of  the  children  in  certain  localities 
being  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors  and  becoming  drunk.  Do  your 
observations  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  this  intemperance  among  children 
is  the  result  of  the  secret  use  of  liquor  in  families,  induced  by  the  attempt  to 
suppress  the  open  sale  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is.  I  would  add  that,  in  my  ojnnioii,  family  drinking  ia  one 
great  cause  of  intemperance.  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  wine. 
All  our  churches  use  intoxicating  wine.  Last  night  I  analyzed  some  of  the 
**  wine  "  used  in  the  Orthodox  churches,  and  I  found  bat  14  per  cent,  of  wine 
in  it. 

(Mr.  MiKER.)  Mr.  Cluer  is  now  testifying  of  something  that  he  knows 
very  little  about. 

(Mr.  Cluter.)  Here  is  the  wine — (producing  a  bottle  of  wine.)  1  do  not 
say  that  such  wine  is  used  in  all  the  Universalist  churches ;  but  I  wotdd  like  to 
test  some  of  the  wine  used  in  your  church.  > 

Testimony  of  THEonoRS  Voelckee«. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Boston. 

Q,    What  is  your  business  ? 

A,    I  am  an  architect 

Q,  Have  you  given  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  intemperance,  and  to 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  relation  to  intemperance  ? 

A,  1  have,  sir.  Unfortunately,  I  have,  myself,  had  a  very  large  experi- 
ence in  drinking,  but,  thanks  to  God,  since  four  years  ago,  I  have  been  a  sober 
man,  and  since  then  I  have  made  it  a  study  how  to  benefit  my  fellow-men. 

Q,  Will  you  state  what  you  have  observed  of  the  extent  of  tiie  misery  in 
Boston  caused  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  any  elucidation  on  my  part- 
Drinking  is  so  extensive,  and  has  been,  since  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Bob* 
ton,  (twenty  years,)  that  I  have  often  wondered  where  it  would  end. 
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Q.  Will  you  state  wTiat  you  know  in  regard  to  tbo  intemperate  Ixabits  of 
ihe  poorer  classes ;— how  they  get  thdr  liquor,  and  how  they  are  affected 
by  it? 

A.  I  Icnow  nothing  of  their  ways  of  obtaining  liquor,  but  I  know  how  1 
used  to  obtain  it  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  refused  Kqnor  in  a  bar-room, 
I  obtained  it  at  the  State  Agency,  and  I  got  drunk  on  that  liquor.  T  know 
that  others  do  the  same  thing  now,  out  in  the  country  towns. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion ,  based  upon  your  own  obserration  and  experience, 
of  the  value  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  ? 

A.  I  attempted,  some  days  ago,  when  the  Committee  had  a  hearing,  to 
reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark : — "  Do  you  know  of  any 
one  of  the  seventy  thousand  active  temperance  men  of  Massachusetts  who 
desires  a  license  law?  *— that  he  might  refer  to  me  as  a  reformed  drunkard, 
and  as  one  who  desired  a  license  law.  I  have  desired  a  license  law  ever  since 
the  appetite  for  drink  was  fastened  upon  me.  My  mind  has  been  much  engaged 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  since  we  cannot 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  we  must  control  it  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  then,  you  believe  that  a  license  law,  if  properly 
framed  and  executed,  would  better  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  than  a 
prohibitory  law  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  You  speak  from  your  own  experience  and  observation  upon  this 
subject  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Testimony  of  Thomas  Oaf fibib. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
city  government? 

A,    For  nearly  four  years. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  ? 

A.  For  one  year  as  Councilman,  and  am  now  entering  on  my  third  year  as 
Alderman. 

Q,    Have  you  had  any  connection  with  the  Committee  on  the  Police  ? 

A,  Last  year  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee ;  tlds  year  I  am  chair- 
man. 

Q.    Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

A.    In  Merchants*  Row. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  there  ? 

A.    Since  1840,  with  the  exception  of  one  year. 

Q.  Looking  at  the  whole  subject,  the  whole  field,  from  your  point  of  view, 
both  as  a  citizen  in  business  and  as  a  member  of  the  city  government  for  the 
last  few  years,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  this  Legislative  Committee, 
your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  now  on  our  statute 
books,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  drunkenness,  as  compared  with  some 
System  of  regulation  ? 

A.  I  am  a  temperance  man  in  practice,  but  I  never  spoke  upon  the  subject 
of  temperance  until- this  moment  I  was  never  present  at  the  meeting  of  a 
temperance  society  as  a  member.    As  a  temperance  man,  I  was  in  favor  of 
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tbe  proliibitOTy  liquor  law  as  an  experiment  for  the  sappreeaon  of  intemper- 
ance, wfaich  I  look  upon  ag  one  of  tbe  greatest  ejih  of  society,  and  as  pro^ 
dacing  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the  misery  and  crime  in  the  community. 
I  thought  diat  a  prohibitory  lav  was  a  good  experiment  when  enacted,  but  I 
think  that  since  that  enactment — in  1854— drunkenness  has  increased.  There 
«re  three  or  four  liquor  shops  in  Merchants'  Bow,  and  I  have  noticed,  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  the  large  number  of  demijohns  that  go  into  those  stcjres 
where  liquors  are  sold,  to  be  filled  and  carried  out  of  town  for  the  comfort  of 
the  people  of  the  neighboring  towns  during  Sunday  and  the  following  week* 
I  have  thought,  and  think  now,  tiiat  there  is  now  nkore  drunkenness  in  Boston 
than  there  was  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  law ;  and  my  conviction  as  a 
temperance  man  is,  that  as  the  next  experiment,  a  license  law  had  better  be 
tried.  I  am  in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  although  I  would  let  any  man  use 
liquor  when  erdered  by  his  physician.  I  would  take  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  or  of  whiskey  and  JUgar,  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  my  physician,  as  a 
medicine;  or  I  would  take  it  from  day  to  day,  if  run  -down  in  health  or 
strength,  if  ordered  so  to  do  by  a  physician.  If  that  makes  me  not  a  total 
abstinence  man,  then  I  am  not  one. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Muter.)  Ton  do  not  object  to  the  prohilntory  law  upon 
principle,  but  you  object  only  because  you  think  that  experiment  has  not 
succeeded  ? 

A.    That  is  my  ground. 

(2*  From  your  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  city  government,  and  of  the 
spirit  that  has  ruled  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in  Boston  in  the 
several  departments  of  responsibility,  are  you,  as  a  citizen  of  Boston,  of  the 
opimon  that  the  experiment  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  hss  been  fairly  tried  ? 

A.  I  should  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  previous  years  or  decades  of 
years;  but,  from  my  own  experience  in  the  city  government,  I  will  say  that 
the  principle  of  temperance  is  now  the  ruling  principle  in  the  city  govern- 
ment I  do  not  believe  that  any  twelve  men  in  Boston,  taken  though  they 
may  be  from  any  circle,  act  more  strictly  in  aocordance  with  the  principles  of 
temperance  than  does  the  present  Board  of  Aldermen.  I  make  this  remark 
because  I  am  aware  that  an  opinion  exists  among  the  members  of  the  Legislar 
tore  and  the  people  of  the  State  generally,  that  tiie'Board  of  Aldermen  is  a 
set  of  drinking  men.  I  entered  the  Board  of  Aldermen  three  years  ago. 
There  is  one  committee  of  the  Board  that  has.  arduous  duties  to  perform ;  are 
frequently  detained  long  at  their  work,  and  occasionally  take  refreshm^itB, 
but  no  intoxicating  drinks.  I  know  that  that  committee,  of  which  I  have  now 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  take  nothing  in  the  way  of  intoxicating  liquoTB. 
There  are  no  drinks  upon  their  refrediment  table,  but  water  and  tea  and 
coffee,  and  yet  they  work  as  hard  as  any  committee  in  the  city  government* 
The  4th  of  July  is  thought  to  be  an  occasion  when,  if  ever,  liquor  is  to  be 
used.  On  the  last  4th  of  July,  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange* 
ments,  and  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prohibit  the  use  of  strong 
drink  on  that  occasion.  I  told  the  committee  that  I  would  not  approve  a  bill 
that  had  liquor  in  it,  and  if  I  heard  that  any  liquor  was  bought,  I  would 
deduct  the  amount  from  any  bill  before  it  should  be  paid.  I  had  the  testimony 
of  all,  that  the  rule  was  observed,  and  that  nothing  was  drank  down  in  the 
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luirbor  stronger  thaa  coffee,  and  all  said  that  it  was  the  best  time  4hat  liiej 
had  ever  enjoyed.  An  Order  was  passed  two  or  tbree  years  sinee  prohibiting 
the  nse  of  liquor  at  all  of  our  meetings;  There  wvre  a  few  negpitiTe  TOtet 
in  the  Common  Council^  but  the  Order  was  passed  mianimoady  in  tiia 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and,  as  a  role,  liTed  up  to  reHgioosly  during  the  year«_ 

Q.    Was  the  ej^perienoe.of  last  year,  in  that  respect^ »  new  era  ? 

A.  It  was  the  coatii^oation  of  an  era  previoasly  oomsaenced.  I  saw  it 
reported  here  yesterday  by  an  ex-mayor,  that  liqnor  was  fomeriy  permitted 
by  the  city  goTemment  to  h^  nsed  l^  committees  in  the  Ibrm  of  refreshment, 
bat^t  is  not  so  now,  and  so  long  as  I  am  member,  or  chabman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Acconnts,  it  shall  not  be  nsed  in  that  way. 

Q.    You  are  a  prohibitionist,  then  ? 

A.    I  am,  sir. 

(2-  Are  you  aware,  that  in  preTiaus  years,  similar  orders  were  passed  but 
were  pot  regarded  by  the  administration  as  in  practical  £>roe  ? 

A.    It.  the  Know  Nothing  administration. 

Q,    How  extensive  was  that  administration  as  to  time  ? 

A.  It  lasted  for  some  time.  I  think  that  the  city  goyenmient  in  tlua 
respect  has  been  improving  for  the  last  three  or  ibur  yeses.  I  can  only  speak 
from  my  own  ebservation  and  experience,  but  I  think  that  there  is  now  a 
temperance  feeling  in  the  whole  cify  government. 

(2>  Up  to  the  last  ye^r,  have  not  items  for  liquor  in  bills  for  r^eshment, 
been  paid,  notwithstanding  whatever  orders  may  have  been  passed  upon  the 
snbject? 

A»    They  may  have  been  on  a  few  occasions, 

(2-  Is  it  true  that  the  school  committee,  some  few  years  since,  went  down 
the  harbor  and  used  refreshments  extensively  ? 

A»    Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.    Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  schod  board  at  any  time  ? 

A,  I  was  of  ihe  prinury  school  board,  mitil  its  reorganization,  but  have 
not  been  a  member  of  the  school  committee  since  1854.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  committee  upon  public  instruction,  upon  the  part  of  the  city  council.  At 
any  ^tertainment  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  it  wguld  now  be  considered  a 
breach  of  decorum  and  good  manners  fer  any  gentleman  to  bring  liquor  into 
the  room,  even  though  he  pud  for  it  himself. 

(2.    That  is  the  present  conditbn  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Have  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  tlus  year,  of  whom  you  say  this,  and 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  last  year,  who  sanctioned  the  course  you  have 
described,  continued  to  select  known  liquor^sellers  in  making  the  list  of  names 
from  which  traverse  juries  should  be  drawn  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  the  name  of  any  man  was  ever  put  upon  the  list  because 
he  was  a  liqu<«^eller. 

Q.  I  asked  if  they  continued  to  select  the  names  of  known  liquoiHiellerB. 
I  ask  a  question  of  feet. 

A.    Not  that  I  know  ot 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  any  such  names  selected  within  two 
years,  are  now  in  the  jury  list  ? 
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A.  Immnotaintr^tbaitiiflroue.  The  jtoyliit  kma4e  iipitf  tfaiemf* 
No  m«&  ean  be  a  jmor  wlio  w  xkA  a  voter,  therefoie  the  dt/  clerk  gives  each 
aLdenaaa  the  votiDg  list  of  his  ward.  Oae  aldermMi  and  fbtir  eouncOnieii 
make  up  the  juiy  list.  The/  meet  together  and  fnok  out  one  haadred  mines 
from  eaoh  ward  and  these  ace  put  into  the  jar)r4)os.  When  a  service  is  made 
upon  the  mayor  for  twelve  jmxin  he  wn&inateB  two  aldehfien  to  select  the 
names  of  twelve  jurors  from  this  list  They  put  the^  hands  into  the  box  and 
pull  out-the  fiist  name^    It  is  impossible  for  them  to  know  who  is  coming  out. 

Q.    But  no  names  would  eome  oat  of  the  box  that  were  not  put  in  ? 

A»    Certainly  not  • 

Q.    It  is  possible  to  know  what  names  are  pat  in  ? 

A.  I  do  not  now  recollect  of  the  name  of  a  single  liquor-dealer  berog 
drawn  out  since  I  have  been  an  alderman.  I  do  not  know  as  I  should  put 
in  the  name  of  a  man  that  I  knew  sold  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  tibe  time  has  ever  been,  eince  the  existence  of  tho 
present  law,  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Aldertien  have  not  selected  a 
large  majority  of  the  jurymen  fiam  men  who  were  known  to  be  engaged  in 
the  liquor  traffic  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  as  to  that  I  only  speak  fhmi  my  own  knowledge,  and 
of  my  own  %rard.  • 

Q.    You  would  not  think  it  proper  to  stieet  a  liquor-dealer  ? 

A,  I  never  did  place  a  liquorHlealer  oa  the  jiiry4ist;  but  if  Mt.  WH' 
liama  or  Mr.  Young,  or  Mr.  A  or  B  or  C,  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business,  but  who  are  excellent  men,  should  express  a  wish  to  be  on  a^  JQ^T^ 
and  put  it  upon  the  ground  that,  as  dticens  and  tas>pa3^rs,  tiiey  bad  a  right 
to  se^va  as  jarers,  I  might  put  their  names  in. 

(2.  Would  you  deem  it  improper,  under  a  state  of  tbtegs  in  which  yoo 
knew  the  city  government  were  about  to  attempt  to  eseoate  the  law  agalast 
liquor^ealers,  to  run  a  hasard  in  the  selection  of  naanes  that  might  be  drawn 
as  the  traverse  jury,  by  putting  the  names  of  fiquAHlealeft  in  the  SravcMe 
jurylkt? 

A,  I  might  take  the  names ;  I  might  take  the  hasard.  I  was  once  on  a 
jury  when  there  were  several  caies  against  liquor-setters  brought  up,  and  we 
found  bills  against  the  parties  in  almost  afl  the  cases.  I  took  partioidttP 
notico  of  one  man  on  the  jury  who  was  a  Hquoimdle^,  and  I  noticed  tiiat  Us 
hand  went  up  with  the  rest  i  supposed,  then,  that  his  hand  went  up  because 
it  would  be  thought,  if  he  did  not  thus  vote,  it  was  because  he  was  himself  a 
liquor^eMer.  I  had  ratiier  trust  an  honest  liqaer-seller  than  a  too  ultra-tem- 
perance man»  I  would  trust  a  &ir^  honest  man,  no  matter  what  his  buslneBS 
mightbe. 

*Q.  Would  you  deem  it  a  healthy  state  of  things  when  a  man  was  put  on 
the  juxy  who  was  so  related  or  eoaaected  with  the  paity  to  be  tried  that 
he  would  feel  an  interest  in  keeping  his  brother  from  conviction,  beeaase 
the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  might  bring  him  in  ? 

A,  1  might  hesitate  under  such  circumstances,  on  the  gronnd  tiiat  the- 
man  was  an  interested  party. 


Q-  You  spoke  of  ih» ptemnt  tone  ^  ihoni^eiiid  fiaeliBg  m  the  Board  of 
AldennflQ ;  do  yoii  moan  to  say  that  the  pKeeent  Baaid  are  unanirooagly  of 
that  &elii^,  or  that  only  a  migority  of  them  axe  ? 

A.  The  order  that  I  le&tred  to  was  passed  lyianiwondyi  but  I  know  that 
they  are  not  ail  total  ahsttnenea  men.  For  that  reason  I  respect  them  all  the 
more;  they  make  tenqMiaaee  the  rule  at  their  etertsinments,  and  do 
not  mean  to  q>end  any  of  the  city  money  for  liquor* 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  answered  the  question,  whether  you  think  that  the 
experiment  of  a  prohibitory  iiqaor  laiw  haa  been  faivly  tried  in  Boston  ? 

A,  If  you  should  ask  aM  whether  I  thought  the  city  goTemment  had  tried 
to  carry  out  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  I  should  say,  ^ No,  sir" ;  for  we  have 
not. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  MoBBB.)    Why  not? 

A,  I  suppose  that  I  may  say,  because  we  found  that  Yib&n  we  tried  to 
carry  out  the  law,  liquor  would  stitt  be  used.  The  great  object  of  the  law 
should  be  to  suppress  intemperance ;  but  we  found,  that  if  we  shut  up  a 
liqueiHhop  in  Ga%  street,  one  immediately  opened  on  anotheri  and,  thereforoi 
yre  had  not  accomplished  the  object  of  the  law. 

<t  (By  Mr.  Mxnbb.)  For  one  reason  and  anotheri  then,  the  authorities 
hare  not  tried  to  execute  the  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  th^  have  tried  to  shut  i^  all  the  liquoi^hops,  for 
they  halve  not  thought  that  peblio  sentiment  would  warrant  them  in  doing  it. 
Whfaa.  the  eleetion  was  pending,  I  was  asked  the  question,  whether  I  was  in 
favov  of  a  license  law.  I  replied,  that  I  was  in  favor  of  a  judicious  license  law. 
Another  question  asked  me  was,  whether  1  waa  in  Ihnor  of  canying  out  the 
present  status  of  the  city  government  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  intemper- 
ance. My  answer  wa6,*thatthe^pwstioatn  relation  to  entirely  suppressing 
the  sale  of  liquor  had  not  yet  come  up. 

Q.  For  one  cause  or  another,  then,  the  authorities  have  not  attem9te4  to 
suppress  the  liquor  traffie  in  Boston  ? 

A.  The  same  effort  has  not  been  made  that  would  have  Jbeen  made  luul 
there  been  no  Stater  Constahidaryi  whoM  eWef  work  it  is  to  carry  out  the 
present  law.  It  was  oonaidered  as  being  th$»r  wiork,  so  much  so,  that  the 
rabjeet  of  snpprfissii^  the  use  of  liquor  has  never  been  brought  before  the 
Police  Committee;  but  the  suppression  of  nuisances  had  been  attempted 
whenever  bvon^  to  their.netice.  I  have  been  on  the  jury  when  there  were 
forty  or  fifty  nuisance  cases  acted  on. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  existencie  of  the  Constabulary  as  relieving  the 
city  government  from  attempting  to  enforce  the  law  upon  tias  subject  ? 

A,  They  are  acting  in  unison  to-day.  There  is  no  oj^position  to  the  Con- 
stabalary  on  the  part  of  the  pdioe,  and  if  we  £>und  that  ihwo  was,  we  should 
at  once  look  into  the  matter.  Any  man  on  the  police  Ibvce,  whom  we  find  to 
be  intemperate,  is  jcBsofaarged.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  none  of  them  drink, 
ibr  probaUy  one^udf  of  the  pdice  oecasionalor  lake  a  glass  of  liquor;  but- 
there  are  very  lew  dnmkarda  among  them,  and  not  one  shall  remain  there 
when  the  fact  is  found  out.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Police,  I 
pledge  myself  lor  the  Mayor  and  for  the  city  government,  that  any  imprq)er 
opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  any  law  upon  the  part  of  our  police  shall  be 
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punished,  and  any  charge  brought  against  any  member  of  the  police,  pxop- 
eriy  sabstantiated,  shall  be  attended  ta  Of  course  we  cannot  attend  to 
charges  made  in  the  newspapers,  but  we  can  and  shall  attend  to  any  charges 
brought  before  us  in  a  proper  form  and  shape.  It  is  the  intentbn  <^  the  city 
government  that  no  innocent  man  shall  suffer,  and  no  guilty  man  escape, 

Q.  You  sjud  that  the  city  goTemment  had  not  made  those  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  sale  of  liquor  that  it  would  have  made  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
Stote  police? 

A.    I  do  not  say  that  they  hare  made  no  effort 

Q,  Has  the  city  goremment,  at  any  time,  put  ibrth  an  earnest  dFort  to 
suppress  this  traffic  ? 

A.  We  have  nerer  given  orders  to  shut  up  all  the  places  of  sale.  There 
are  about  fifteen  hundred  of  them  in  Boston,  and  it  would  take  a  rery  large 
force  to  close  them  alL 

Q,    I  want  to  know  whether  it  has  been  attempted  ? 

A.  We  know  that  liquor  must  be  sold.  We  want  to  suppress  intemper- 
ance and  to  promote  temperance.  We  want  liquor  sold  by  persons  who  will 
sell  it  properly,  and  not  sell  to  drunkards. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  How  is  it  that  yon  feel  at  liberty  to  place  your 
convictions  as  to  the  expediency  or  non-expediency  of  the  law,  against  the 
duty  that  the  law  places  upon  yon  as  an  officer  of  the  State  ? 

A,  We  have  to  take  facts  as  faots.  There  are  a  great  many  dead-letter 
laws  on  the  statute  books.  There  is  a  law  that  there  shall  be  no  smoking  in 
the  streets,  and  yet  one  man  in  every  ten  smokes..  Hiere  is  anoUicr  law  tiiat 
you  must  not  go  on  the  left-hand  side  in  the  street,  and  yet  many  are  fimnd 
on  that  nde.  This  is  another  of  the  laws  that  became  a  dead-letter,  after  the 
peof^e  found  that  it  CQuld  not  be  carried  out  by  proper  regulations. 

Q.    Was  the  law  ever  alive  in  Boston  ? 

A,    It  is  a  dead  letter  now. 

Q.    The  city  authorities  killed  it  at  the  very  beginning  ?        • 

A.  They  hAve  not  undertaken  to  cany  it  out  as  they  would  a  law  for  the 
suppresnon  of  any  serious  vice.  I  mean  they  have  not  tried  to  thoron^y 
suppress  the  sale  of  liquor,  but  they  have  tried  to  sappress  liquor  nuisances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  Do  you  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  seiaures 
and  convictions  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  how  many  convictions  there  are.  I  know  that  when  I 
was  on  the  jury  we  found  frequent  convictions  for  vicdations  of  the  lYuisance 
Act,  but  not  against  common  sellers.  I  have  no  statistics  upon  that  point  I 
know  that  if  all  a^  to  be  convicted  who  buy  liquor,  that  I  dionld  have  to  be 
convicted  for  buying  it  as  medicine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Bo  you  beUeve  it  possible,  by  a  prohilutory  law,  to 
check  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Boston  ? 

A*  I  do  not  believe  that  either  a  prohibitory  law  or  a  lieense  law  can  stop 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  Boston.'  I  think  that  the  best  temperance  law  is  one's 
own  example.  I  -think  that  the  law  of  love  will  accomplish  more  than  the 
law  of  compuhnon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonsb.)  Yon  do  not  think  diaft  a  license  law  would 
restrain  the  sale  ? 
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A,  1  ^tank  that  it  would  nsfcraia  a  good  deal  of  it  It  woold  tlml  op  all 
the  low  grqg^ops,  and  confine  the  uae  of  liqiior  more  to  ihe  upper  ela»M. 
A  license  law  would  clofle  a  great  many  of  tiie  ^aeea  where  liquor  la  now 
sold,  but  would  not  8V>p<it%atttot  entlrfly^  ^yk  law  C«n  be  eraded  bj  tbose 
wbo  wish  to  drink.  I  know  that  under  the  existence  (^  the  ^  fifteen-gallon 
law^'  mm  <^uldb«f  tff 9tjc,g^{Uont  and  one  gill  of  liqaor,  drink  the  g^,  and 
sell  the  twenty  gallons  back  again.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  oB  any  easea •where  the  km*  wni'tntoMd  against  tUase 
low  groggeries  which  were  not  licensed,  while  tfaoie. that  weMHeaaaedweBtt 
not  disturbed  ? 

A*  I  was  yonng  then,  and  do  lie&n^w  iiimember  ahent  tiie  operati<Hi  of 
tbeia«r,hatInied.to.htacQ£4UERm;bwiQf8'rf.eyiidiagit.  I  now  think  that 
the  next  experiment*  should  be  with  a  judicious  license  law. 

Q.    Whenwasthatrfifte«»«illQalaifinop«i«iili? 

A.    I  think  about  1837. 

Q.    How  long  did  it  exist  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McCxsixan.)  Btoe-  ycAi  aay  hiMwMge  of  the  amount  of 
the  sale  of  Jiqucet-  that  is  eanried  on  in  a  pR^atoway  ? 

A.    I  do  not  kxK>Wy  only  £rom  what  I  have  heard. 

Q;  WouM  the  Ikease  hur  pmwmt,  aooh  priirate  siJea  jQRnn  being 
continued? 

A^    I  think  that  it  would  in.a#reafcaaasarfk  • 

Q.    Why? 

A^  Beoanse^  suppose  fihatlhrer  were  thnee^hundrad  lieensod  dealen  whei« 
now  there  axe  fifteen<hnndr«d.dealenMtlwQ  thraa^hundred  woaid  be  so  many 
special  police  officen  to  looLoatfor.  the  places  whete  liquor  was  sold  by  the 
gUtt. 

0.    NWould  yon  haive  open  hnsEa  ?f 

A*  No,  sir.  I  weald  have,  a.jndicieaa  lawi  wilik  stangevt  regulations, 
and  an  inspection  of  tiqnoivee  that  na  peiion.shaald  be  wMf  but  A»  detaib 
of  the  law  would  reqnive^ssaasthem^.  I  am  net  mrt  prepared  to  flif  iAbI 
tiiey  should  be. 
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EIGHTH    DAY. 

TOKBOAT,  March  5th,  1887. 

The  Committee  met  at  nine  o'ckwk,  A.  M.|  «ad  the  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  petitknicKS  waeconturaed. 

Tbsthcomt  of  Bxv.  Chabi.s8  F.  Babnabd. 
Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  yon  reiide,  and  what  position  do  you 

occupy. 

A,  I  reside  in  West  Brooklmey  and  labor  in  this  city  ae  a  minister  at 
large. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  been  here  ? 

A.    Ever  since  1882. 

Q.    In  connection  with  what  instftnlioa  ? 

A.  Mcunly  in  connection  mth  an  instittttioa  that  I  established,  the  Wai^ 
ren  Street  Chapel. 

Q.  Please  state  what  your  observation  has  been  as  to  the  progress  of  tem- 
perance, or  intemperance,  in  Boston,  in  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

A.  I  think  I  have  known  something  about  it  for  fifty  years.  The  first  thing 
that  I  observed  in  life  was  the  habit  of  drinking,  which  was  then  very  common 
among  both  boys  and  men.  I  very  soon  saw  that  my  playmates  were 
sinking  under  dds  terrible  evil,  and,  as  I  look  back,  I  think  that  before  I  was 
bom  my  mother's  aversion  in  regard  to  this  thing,  fashioned  me  before  I  drew 
the  breath  of  life  to  be  oj^posed,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  intemperate  use  of 
wine,  or  any  alcoholic  drink.  I  very  soon  learned  that  the  poor  boys  that  I 
played  with,  and  who  fell,  fell  not  only  because  they  drank,  but  also  because 
they  did  other  things  which  were  abusivet^^-abusing  those  things  which  were 
put  into  our  hands  by  the  All  Wise  for  other  purposes.  My  whole  life  has 
been  a  study  against  sin  of  every  form,  and  I  have  studied  the  sin  of  intem- 
perance like  any  other  sin.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  the  law  at  alL 
I  do  not  know  much  about  human  laws.  They  are  all  very  well,  perhaps,  in 
their  way,  but  we  are  under  a  higher  law.  John  tho  Baptist  came  eating 
and  drinking,  and  the  old  law  on  stone  was  laid  aside*  **  Thou  shall,**  and 
**  Thou  shalt  not,"  were  lain  aside  when  the  Master  commenced  his  career, 
and  the  love  of  God,  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  certain  moral  principles  and 
ideas  and  thoughts  and  feelings,  are  the  higher  law,  infinitely  better  than  a 
prohibitory  law  or  a  license  law. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  of  the  extent  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  since  this  prohibitory  law  took  efiect? 

A>  I  have  never  known  so  much  drunkenness,  and  I  have  never  known  so 
much  bad  liquor  to  be  used.  Whether  this  increase  of  intemperance,  and 
the  use  of  the  horrible  stuff  called  liquor,  is  owing  to  the  prohibitory  law  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  veiy  likely  it  is,  because  when  you  are 
very  severe,  you  open  the  door  for  a  great  deal  that  you  do  not  want  to  have. 
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When  wo  were  boys  in  coU^,  and  were  told  that  we  coald  not  go  to  the. 
theatre,  we  would  go,  we  would  assert  oar  independence.  Bat  when 
mother  found  it  out,  and  said  that  she  did  not  want  us  to  go,  then  we  stopped 
going,  not  out  of  any  regard  for  the  ftculty,  but  out  of  that  inward  law— out 
of  that  inward  respect  for  mother,  which  was  better  than  any  prohibition. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  ihct,  if  you  know  it,  as  to  the 
increase  of  secret  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor  among  the  poor  of  the  city  ? 

A.  I  do  not  go  to  those  places  and  know  nothing  about  them ;  only  I  know 
that  there  is  more  drunkenness  than  there  was  before,  and  more  bad  liquor 
used ;  but  I  cannot  tell  where  it  comes  from.  # 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  upon 
the  cause  of  temperance  ?  Which  do  you  think  has  the  better  effect,  the 
prohibitoiy  law  on  our  statute  book  as  it  now  stands,  or  a  law  that  should  leave 
to  cities  and  towns  tfie  question  of  permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  under  such 
restrictions  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  enforce  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  law,  but  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  been 
losing  ground  erer  nnce  we  lefl  the  old  system  of  licensing.  I  thought  then 
that  we  were  guning  ground  and  controlling  intemperance ;  but  since  the  old 
license  system  was  abandoned  and  the  prohibitory  system  introduced,  I  think 
that  we  have  been  losing  ground.  There  has  been  a  flood  of  liquor  let  loose, 
and  a  habit  of  drinking  introduced,  that  is  perfectly  appalling. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  since  the  enactment  of  diis  law,  with 
regard  to  the  co-operation  of  moral  and  religious  men  in  promoting  by  moral 
means  the  cause  of  temperance  ? 

A.  I  never  should  have  anything  to  do  with  a  prohibitory  law  nor  with 
anything  of  the  kind,  whether  applied  to  this  thing  or  to  any  other  thing.  I 
have  no  faith  in  that  way  of  facing  things.  It  is  not  the  gospel  way.  Our 
Saviour  came  eating  and  drinking ;  and  the  first  miracle  he  wrought  was  to  « 
give  the  people  good  wine.  He  wanted  good  wine  to  be  u^ed,  and  to  be  used 
not  for  people  to  get  drunk  with,  but  to  be  used  temperately,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  good  ^  of  the  gracious  Father. 

Wine^drinking  is  no  new  thing.  The  Germans  have  always  been  given  to 
drinking ;  but  even  when  they  were  yet  barbarians,  they  began  to  control  the 
matter,  not  by  legislation — ^they  did  not  fancy  that, — ^but  by  certain  principles 
of  self-respect, — a  certain  sense  of  decorum, — by  a  certain  memory  of  a  good 
home,  a  good  wifb,  a  good  mother.  They  have  been  working  and  thinking  in 
that  way  a  thousand  years.  Take  Norway,  where  they  have  long  had  insti- 
tutions similar  to  those  of  the  United  States,— the  right  of  trial  by  jury ;  a 
representative  government,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  education, — take 
Norway,  where  they  have  had  these  tldngs  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
you  will  find  no  drunkenness  there.  Liquor  with  them  is  as  common  as 
ink  on  your  tables  here,  but  they  do  not  abuse  it  so  as  to  get  drunk  with  it- 
It  is  not  the  climate  that  prevents  intemperance ;  for  the  Laplanders  farther 
north  are  a  drunken  set,  and  the  Scotch  and  Swedes,  on  the  same  line  of 
latitude,  are  quite  intemperate  when  compared  with  the  Norwegians.  The 
general  diffusion  of  property,  the  sense  of  sel^respect  and  self-respect  that 
property  carries  with  it,  the  idea  of  every  man  that  he  is  the  equal  of 
any  other  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  the  idea  of  trial  by  jury,  and  a  repre- 
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8entatiYeg«v»riuipieat,--^aUt)i^in4aeficeaactixigo^  the  free  nations  of  ih^ 
iMMrtb.of)Barop«,-HiJl  ih^  Jiaye.tei^d^  tp  fi:^.^  %  pwple  qf  Koi^ay  from 
i&temp«raneQ  Jmd  leaye  room  for  hope  for  Aofi^ripa  h^afbe^. 

Q.  (BjTAt.  3foo^br.)  I  undentaiid  jpu  to.  say  that  under  the  lieeoae 
law,  regulating  and  reft^abii^  the  s^^e  of  liquorv  thii^BB  were  better  than  thej 
are  n<^w^  aad  that  thoy  ha^e  been  giqwiijig  inrori^.  e^ver  smc^  that  law  was 
changed  ? 

A.    Thastis^myimpreaBion. 

Q.    How  long. ago  was  that  ? 

j^    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.    Can  you  not  tell  pretty  nearly  ? 

it .  I  dp  not  trou^l^e  myself  9houi  these  laws.  I  have  never  read  the  liquor 
laws. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  fix  a  dato  nrhen  thi^  were  better  than  thej 
now  are  ? 

A .    Abou4^  the  tim€\  when  Theodore  Lyman ,  was  Mayor. 

Q.    Wefe  they  better  then  than  now  ? 

A.    That  is  iiyr  iiupremioi)..   . 

Q.    Dq  you  knpw  how  many  were  license^  th^n  ? 

A,  I  never  went  into  those  facts,  I  had  no  time  to  learn  facts  and:  figuio, 
but  I  have  a  general  impression. 

Q.    Do  you.  know  how  long  this  prohibitory  law  has  ^b^^  in  force  ? 

A.    I  do  noit  know  i^nch  about  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q,  Then  how  do  you  know  that  it  was  better  under  the  license  law  than  it 
is  under  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,    I  have  a  general  impression  to  that  effect, 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  prohibitory  l^w  has  been  in  force  five,  tai 
.or  twenty  years  ? 

A*  No,  sir.  I  have  been  so  busy  saving  drunkiurds  by  hund^dsand 
thousands,  that  I  have  not  troubled  myself  about  human  legblation. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  old  license  law  "  restraining  9f^d  regulating^"  what 
hcts  have  you  to  show  that  it  did  **  restrain  and  regulate  ?  " 

A.    I  have  my  uv^nresBicm.    I  dp  not  si^po^  that  I  a>uld  base  it  on  facts. 

Q,    You  cannot  fix  the  date  when  things  werci  00  much  better  tha|i  now  ? 

A.    I  never  trouble  myself  about  dates, 

Q.  Do  you  know  wiiat  kind  of  a  license  law  was  in  operat^»n  at  the  time 
that  Theodore  Lyman  waf  Mi^qr  ?  , 

A,  I  do  not  know  much  about  it  I  4o  not  care  ^uch  about  licenses.  I 
would  leave  it  as  I  do  money, — I  would  leave  it  firee.    I  believe  in  fireQ  trade. 

Q.    You  do  not  belieye  in  reatraining  m^n  ? 

A .  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  use  law.  Eve^i  where  a  refonned  drunk- 
ard became  my  greatest  enemy,  I  lef^  him  in  the  hands  of  God»  and  in  the 
hands jDf  theses  excellent  representatives  (^  the  General.  Court. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  any  particular  preferenoe  that  you  have  between  the 
license  hutr  and  .the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A^  I  think  that  you-  do  not  carry  out  your  prohibitoiy  law.  I  find  that 
the  rich  folks  have  their  liquor.  The  xpan  who  objects  to  my  giviqg  away  a 
bottle  of  wine  to  a  dying  man,  ordeis  his  chaoipagne  by  the  doxen. 
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Q.  I  waiit  to  know  if  both  rich  and  poor  did  not  get  liquor  under  tho 
license  law  ? 

A.  I  dare  say'tbey  did,  and  tbcy  do  now';  but  the  rich  get  the  advantage 
of  the  law  now,  and  the  poor  suffer. 

Q-    How  do  the  poor  suffer  ? 

A,  Because  they  see  the  rich  mian  in  Mt  Vernon  Street,  or  somewhere 
else,  getting  and  drinking  his  wine,  and  they  cannot  get  a  single  glass. 

Q.    Why  can't  ihey? 

A.  Because  somebody  would  be  around  to  catch  them  at  it;  they  would 
break  the  law. 

Q.  Is  the  law  so  strictly  enforced  that  a  poor  man  cannot  get  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  Boston  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  where  you  do  enforce  the  law,  you 
enforce  it  on  the  poor 'people,  the  poor  drinker  and  the  poor  seller. 

Q.    Peter  Brigham  was  a  poor  man  was  he  not  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  wbether  he  was  rich  or  poor. 

Q,  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  matters  were  better  under  the 
license  law  than  they  are  now, — that  the  license  law  restrained  and  regulated 
the  sale  of  liquor ;  I  want  you,  if  possible,  to  fix  the  time  when  things  were 
better,  and  also  to  state  what  sort  of  a  license  law  we  had  then  ? 

A.  1  never  read  that  law,  nor  this  law,  nor  any  of  your  laws.  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  use  the  law  at  all.  I  have  prevented  intemperance  in 
thousands  of  cases  without  law. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  under  the  Christian  dispensation  we  are 
under  moral  and  religious  influences ;  those  are  the  influences  that  you  most 
rely  upon  ? 

A.    Free  grace  and  universal  salvation. 

(2.    You  think  that  is  the  higher  Taw  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.      • 

Q*  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  lower,  as  well  as  a 
higher  law  ? 

A.  We  license  the  sale  of  gunpowder ;  I  would  put  the  licensing  of  the 
sale  of  spirits  upon  the  same  footing. 

Q.    What  sort  of  a  license  law  would  you  have? 

A.    I  have  never  been  asked  to  make  a  law,  but  I  can  tell  you. 

Q,    Suppose  you  give  us  a  sketch  of  the  law  that  you  would  have  ? 

A.  I  would  take  up  the  idea  of  my  friend  "  Carl,**  in  the  Transcript  of 
last  night  I  would  have  a  very  brief  law  of,  perhaps,  eight  lines,  that  any- 
body couM  read  and  understand,  and  I  would  put  it  in  force,  whether  it  hit 
the  rich  01  the  poor  man. 

(2.    What  would  that  law  in  eight  lines  be  ? 

A,    It  Is  not  "written  yet 

Q,    I  would  like  to  see  you  put  it  into  eight  lines.  * 

A.  If  it  will  do  any  good,  I  will  present  a  bill  of  my  own  before  this 
tension  eloses. 

Q.    Can  you  not  make  a  sketch  of  it,  and  hand  it  to  us  in  a  day  or  two  ? 

A  I  have  never  been  us^  to  using  law  at  all,  and  might  cut  my  fingers 
off  if  I  attempted  it    I  am  no  lawyer. 
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Q.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  do  not  beliere  in  law  at  all  to  forwaxd 
moral  reforms  ? 

A,    Not  to  law  as  superior  to  tlie  law  that  we  hare  in  the  gospeL 

Q.    Who  does? 

A.    I  hope  nobpdy. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  does.  Of  course,  law  amounts  to  little  or 
nothing  independent  of  religious  and  moral  influences. 

A.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  struck  me  when  Lyman  was  mayor.  We  had 
one  of  our  little  parties  for  the  children  going  on  on  the  4th  of  July.  I  went 
to  him  to  get  a  tre^.  He  said  that  he  could  give  me  no  tree,  but  would  gire 
me  ten  dollars  to  buy  a  tree  with.  He  said,  **  I  bid  you  God-speed.  I  want 
you  to  continue  to  entertain  our  people  for  the  sake  of  preventing  their 
becoming  intemperate ;  for,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was  in  Europe,  I  studied  the 
habits  of  the  German  people,  who  have  been  working  upon  that  problem  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  I  was  satisfied,  while  witnessing  the  little  dance  they  had 
on  the  green  by  the  church,  although  it  was  on  Sunday  OTening,  where  the 
old  folks  smoked  their  pipes,  and  the  families  were  together,  drinking  their 
beer  and  wine, — ^I  was  satisfied  that  when  we  did  those  things  in  our  New 
England  villages  we  should  have  a  more  temperate  population." 

Q.    But  you  would  not  rely  upon  dancing  and  amusements  alone  ? 

A,  Our  Saviour  relied  upon  religious  influences,  with  a  corresponding 
grace  of  Grod  in  the  heart.  He  did  not  look  to  the  law ;  the  law  took  Him 
and  crucified  Him,  and  that  was  the  last  of  the  law,  I  hope. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  our  Saviour  came  He  dispensed  with  the  command 
"  Thou  shalt "  and  "  Thou  shalt  not ; "  but  did  He  not  reply,  when  the  young 
man  inquired  of  Him  how  he  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  ^  Keep  the 
commandments  ?"  The  commandments  say,  **  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; "  '*  Thoa 
shalt  not  steal;**  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery;"  **  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness.**  Are  not  these  prohibitions  a  part  of  the  Christian  as  well  as 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ?  " 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    If  he  used  them,  shall  not  we  ?  " 

A.    And  then  He  added,  "  Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor ^ 

[The  Chairmak  suggested  that  the  discussion  was  wandering  from  the 
subject] 

Q.    During  what  years  was  Mr.  Lyman  mayor  of  Boston  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  a  very  bad  memory  about  figures.  It  is 
very  easy  to  turn  to  the  record  and  see  when  he  was  mayor  of  Bostcm. 

Q.  If  you  were  told  that  Mr.  Lyman  licensed  six  hundred  persons  in  the 
city  of  Boston  to  sell  liquor,  and  that  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  wh& 
sold  without  license,  would  you  believe  it  ? 

A .  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  never  took  any  pains  to  look  at  the  figures  in 
connection  with  th§t  subject 

<2.  You  made  a  statement,  however,  that  it  was  much  better  under  the 
license,  than  under  the  prohibitory  law.  We  want  to  have  the  facts  on  which 
you  base  your  statement  ? 

A>  I  cannot  give  you  facts  and  figures ;  I  can  only  |^ve  yoa  my  genend 
impression. 
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Tbstimoht  ov  Samubl  F.  McClbabt. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  What  poation  do  70a  occapy  in  the  ci^  govern* 
ment 

A.    lam  City  Clerk  of  Boston. 

Q.    For  how  manjr  yean  hare  joa  had  that  office  ? 

it.    The  present  is  my  sixteenth  year  of  service. 

Q,  Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  state,  brieflyi  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
city  government  in  selecting  jurors  ? 

A.  In  the  month  of  July»  an  order  is  passed  to  have  the  jury  list  revised. 
The  names  of  those  who  have  died,  or  known  to  have  removed  out  of  the 
eity  are  taken  off  the  list.  The  remainder  are  then  counted,  and  the  number 
of  jurors  to  which  the  city  is  entitled,  is  ascertained.  That  number  is  divided 
among  the  different  wards  of  the  city  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  voters 
in  those  wards.  The  last  voting  list  is  then  given  to  the  alderman  of  each 
ward,  with  the  request  that  he  will  indicate  thereon,  the  number  of  jurors 
required*  from  his  ward,  and  that  indication  is  there  made,  on  the  last  voting 
list  I  should  state,  however,  that  previous  to  the  voting  lists  being  given  to 
the  aldermen  the  names  thereon,  of  those  who  are  already  in  the  box,  and  of 
those  who  have  served  within  three  years,  are  erased,  so  that  they  shall  not  be 
added  again.  After  those  names  are  indicated  on  the  list,  the  lists  are  handed 
to  me,  and  copies  are  made  by  one  hand  of  all  those  names,  on  little  ballots, 
which  little  ballots  are  then  folded  twice  in  a  uniform  manner,  so  that  no  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  between  them.  Thus  folded,  they  are  placed  in  the* 
box,  and  when  a  vetdre  is  served  upon  the  board  of  aldermen  for  jurors,  two 
aldermen  are  appointed  to  draw  the  reqcdred  number.  One  puts  his  hand 
into  the  box,  which  is  so  constructed  that  nothing  but  the  hand  can  go  in, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  the  box  when  the  hand  is  in,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  select  any  particular  ballot,  or  to  select  any  particular  juror. 

(^  (By  lir.  ^MiXKB.)  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  principles  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  several  aldermen  in  marking  the  names  on  the  list 
given  to  them  ? 

A.  Each  alderman  is  directed  by  me  to  designate  so  many  jurors.  He  is 
cautioned  not  to  designate  those  who  are  exempted  by  the  statute.  All  other 
persons,  of  course,  are  liaUe  to  be  selected. 

Q.    Are  these  selections  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  men  themseltes  ? 

A.  I  can  only  state  my  opinion ;  I  do  not  know  the  &ct  The  intention 
of  the  law  undoubtedly  is  that  the  aldermen  will  designate  tiie  best  men  they 
can  find  in  their  ward. 

<2.    Are  they  required  by  law  to  select  only  good  men  ? 

it.    That  is  a  question  of  law,  which  you  will  find  answered  in  the  statute. 

Q.  I  supposed  that  you  would  know  whether  there  is  any  law  upon  that 
subject  or  not  ? 

A.  They  are  required,  by  the  language  of  the  ventre,  to  draw  men  "  well 
qualified,  and  free  from  all  legal  exceptions.** 

<2*    b  that  the  precise  language  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is. 

d    Does  the  Mnuv  follow  the  statute? 

A,    I  do  not  know  as  to  that  point. 
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Q,  HaTe  you  any  knowledge  whether  in  ^ft  disduoge  of  this  discretion 
hy  the  aldermen,  liquor-sellers  httve  been  selootod  by  lihem,  ^ad  their  nanes 
placed  in  the  jury-list,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  be  drawn  on  the  trairooif 
jury? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  aamfift  of  Uq«orHkaleiB  have  been  put  into  the  box.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  thc^  were  teteoted  upon  that  acco«nt,-*becBaie 
they  were  liquor-dealers. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  men  were  selected  who  were  Jcuown  to  be  liqiiar- 
deaOen? 

A,    I  presume  they  were  known  to  be. 

^  Have  you  known  any  instances  wheret  in  certsun  seotioos  of  a  war^ 
as  in  Ward  7,  or  in  any  of  the  lower  wards  of  the  ci^t  where  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  selected  by  the  aldermen  lor  n  number  of  years,  have 
been  hquor-dealers  ? 

ii.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  inrtanoes. 

<2.  Have  you  any  such  knowledge  upon  the  sntject,  as  would  enable  yon 
to  say,  that  nothing  of  that  sort  has  oooavred  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  could  not  say  that  nothing  of  the  w)rt  has  occurred. 

Q,  You  are  aware,  however,  that  k  has  nwt  been  an  nncommon  thing  t^ 
seloct  Uqnor-dealers  as  jurors  ? 

4»  I  know  that  liquor-dealers  have  been  pat  into  the  jury-box.  Sock 
men,  for  instance,  as  Parker  and  Bichards. 

Q»  Do  you  know  that  men  are  put  in  there  who  are  so  wi^ll  known  gs 
liquor^alers,  that  they  could  not  be  put  in  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
ftctthat  they  were  liquor-dealcm  ? 

A.    I  presume  such  well  known  men,  would  be  known  to  be  liquor-dealem 

Q*    Has  it  not  been  v&cy  common,  fery  usual,  to  select  such  men  ? 

A.  *  Mr.  Parker's  name  was  put  in  the  |ury-box,b«t  cannot  bo  put  in  again 
lor  three  years  more.  When  the  three  yean  ate  past»  he  bei^g  a  prominent 
individual  in  his  ward  would  probably  be  again  selected. 

Q»  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  care  to  select  men  of  prominence  in 
the  eomnuintty  who  are  net  liqoor^iealers,  aa  there  is  to  select  such  men  who 
«e  Uqvor-dealers  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  that  enters  into  the  choice  of  the  aldennen  at  all. 

<2*  Then  how  should  it  happen  that  the  aldermen  should  bo  watchful  to  ^ee 
when  such  men  sub  Harvey  D.  Parker  and  Henry  Bichards,  could  be  put  in  again  ? 

A.  Bi^arda  would  be  taken  as  soon  as  Faiker.  They  take  men  known 
to  them,  prominent  individuals,  men  of  influence  and  good  judgment. 

Q,  Do  they,  as  you  are  aware,  make  any  objection  to  a  man  because  he  is 
a  liqnoi^dealer  ?• 

A.  Liquor  cases  are  not  the  only  ones  tried.  They  make  no  oljection  to 
any  man  on  account  of  his  business. 

Q»  Do  they  put  counterfeiters  on  the  jury,  because  there  are  counterfeiters 
to  be  tried? 

A.    I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.    Or  gamblers  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any* 

Q.    Have  you  any  gamblers'  names  on  the  Urt  ? 


A.    I  hsvd  no  aoqualttUiQete  'wttti  any  of  tliat  dais. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  their  number  is  so  few  that  there  are  no  aaaMi  of 
p»Mxn  on  the  lieft  ? 

A.    If  BO  they  are  unknown  to  me. 

Q.    And  unknown  to  the  aldermen  ? 

A .    I  Bhonld  l^pe  feto. 

i2.    Do  you  suppose  that  there  conld  be  none  iboud  in  the  jury-list  ? 

A,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  none.  I  do  not  think  that  any  aldenaan 
would  put  the  name  Of  a  man  on  the  jniy-list  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  gamblM^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  names  of  gamUen  on  tboTcMbg 
lists  have  ever  been  selected  as  jurors  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  of  any  gamblers  at  alL 

TEaTttfoNT  OF  Cbaklss  BnSBUUL. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Princeton,  county  of  Worcester. 

Q.    How  low  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A,    I  have  always  resided  there. 

Q.  I  would  inquire  of  you,  from  your  own  observation  in  the  connfy  of 
Worcester,  as  to  the  condition  of  things  in  regard  to  intemperance,  for  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  under  a  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

A,  I  can  speak  only  of  my  own  town.  I  am  not  abroad  much  and  do 
not  know  T?hat  may  bo  the  condition  of  the  neighboring  towns.  I  think, 
however,  that  in  the  town  where  I  reside,  intemperance  has  been  rather  on 
an  increase  for  some  years  past  I  will  here  state  that  my  own  impression 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  now  is,  that  a  license  law  would  bd 
better  than  a  prohibitory  law.  I  do  not  wish,  in  saying  this,  to  be  misundo 
stood.  I  do  not  desire  to  go  back  to  the  old  license  law  as  it  existed  fifty 
years  ago,  but  I  mean  such  a  license  law  as  was  in  operation  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  temperance  refonn.  I  attended  the  first  temperance  meeting  that 
was  ever  held  in  the  town  of  Princeton,  to  my  knowledge,  and  that  was  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  called  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murdoch,  and  the  canse 
of  temperance  was  advocated  in  that  meeting. 

Q.  Confine  yourself  as  much  as  you  can  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  of  legislation. 

A.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  the  temperance  relbrm  in  that  place 
dated  from  that  meeting. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  has  there  been  the  same  amount  of  effort  by  moral 
means,  put  forth  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  since 'the  enactment  of 
the  {nohibitory  law  that  there  was  before  ? 

il.    I  do  not  think  there  has. 

Q.    Is  that  your  opinion  generally  in  regard  to  the  county  of  Worcester  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  fhct 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooi^er.)  How  long  nnce  you  have  had  a  Hcenae  up  thert 
in  tliat  town? 
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A.  I  am  not  able  tosaj,  bat  I  ihoiild  think  it  ought  be  oree  tbirtx  y«en 
ainee  a  license  was  grantod,  , 

<2*  How  did  the  law  operate  when  licenses  were  granted  in  Worcester 
Connty? 

A  When  the  temperance  reform  oommenced  the  retailers  afspiritoons 
liquors  began  to  ^ve  up  the  sale  of  it,  the  selectmen,  in  many  towns  refusing 
to  approbate.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  manner  of  licensing  in  the 
olden  times.  The  application  required  the  approbation  of  the  sdectmen, 
certifying  that  the  apj^ant  was  of  good  moral  character.  . 

Q,  You  say  that  you  think  there  is  more  intomperanco  now  than  there  was 
before  you  had  any  prohibitory  liquor  law ;  will  you  please  to  fix  the  dates 
and  state  at  what  time  there  was  less  intemperance  than  now  ? 

A.  I  can  speak  only  for  my  own  town,  but  I  think  intemperance  has 
increased  ever  since  the  retail  trade  was  entirely  stopped.  There  were  three 
stores  in  that  town  that  retailed  spirituous  liquors  at  the  time  the  temperance 
reform  commenced.  First  one  did  not  ask  for  a  license,  and  quit  the  sole. 
Then  another  dropped  off.  Another  continued  to  sell,  but  he  was  more  cau- 
tious after  that,  a  little  more  particular  to  whom  he  sold  liquor,  and  the  last 
year  that  he  sold  he  reiused  to  sell  to  any  one  unless  for  medical  purposes,  as 
the  agents  now  sell.  The  consequence  was  that  people  would  send  out  of 
town  for  it, — ^they  would  send  a  keg  to  Boston  and  get  fiye  gallons  at  a  time. 

Q.    Was  that  a  yery  common  thing  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  It  was  the  practice  of  a  great  many  and  is  now.  Nobody 
can  sell  it  there ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  most  of  the  people  now  use  it  in  some 
form.  Those  who  use  it  to  excess  find  a  thousand  facilities  for  getting  it  from 
Boston.  Even  in  Princeton,  where  we  have  to  go  six  miles  to  reach  a  rail- 
road, they  find  ways  of  sending  to  Boston  for  it  There  is  a  market  wagon 
running  here  every  week,  there  are  stage-coaches  connecting  with  the  rail- 
road, and,  in  addition,  there  are  every-day  teams  carting  wood  and  lumber 
into  Worcester,  so  that  they  have  every  facility  for  sending  where  they  can 
obtain  this  liquor,  and  instead  of  going  to  the  store,  as  they  did  thirty  yean 
«go  and  getting  a  pure  article,  they  now  get  what  I  suppose  is  adulterated. 

d  Then  the  stopping  of  the  sale  in  Princeton  was  no  great  advantage, 
when  they  can  send  to  Boston  and  get  it  ? 

A.  Some  think  that  if  they  had  continued  to  sell  as  they  did  at  the  time 
the  sale  was  stopped,  that  there  would  have  been  as  much  intemperance  in 
Princeton  as  there  is  now. 

'  Q»  Suppose  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  here,  so  that  they  could  not 
buy  the  hve  gallons  of  liquor  to  cany  home ;  suppose  that  when  you  have  no 
sale  there,  it  should  be  stopped  in  Boston  also,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
improvement  ? 

A.  If  you  can  entirely  stop  the  trade  in  Boston  and  everywhere  else,  we 
do  not  know  what  they  would  resort  to.  You  can  answer  as  well  as  I, 
whether  stopping  the  sale  takes  away  the  appetite  and  the  desire  of  men  for 
liquor,  and  whether  a  dozen  men  might  not  club  together  in  that  event,  and 
•end  even  to  New  York  to  get  a  barrel  of  whiskey* 
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Q,  Do  you  not  tMnk  a  great  majoritjr  of  people  dxiak  yrhsa  they  liaye'iio 
particular  appetite,  and  only  because  it  is  in  their  way,  or  becaote  they  ara 
inyited  in  a  social  way  to  take  a  glass  ? 

A.  Not  so  much  now  as  formerly.  In  former  times  it  was  customaiy  to 
use  spirits  even  at  funerals.  I  have  seen  seventy-four  years,  and  I  can  look 
hack  a  good  ways,  and  I  can  recoUect  when  I  was  a  boy  of  going  to  funeralst 
and  seeing  rum  passed  around  to  the  mourners.  That  thing  is  now  dona 
away.  J  do  not  believe  there  is  a  town  in  the  county  of  Worcester  where  the 
people  are  more  temperate  than  they  are  in  Princeton ;  but  I  think  there  has 
been  some  change  there.  I  think  the  people  now  use  dder  more  than  they 
did  before  the  temperance  reform  commenced. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  any  intemperance  resulting  from  the  use  of  cider  ? 

A,    I  do  not,  nor  from  wine. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  from  your  observation,  know  of  any  case  ot  intemperanoe 
resulting  from  the  use  of  cider? 

A,  A  great  many  years  ago,  I  recollect  some  old  strollers  that  camo 
around  among  the  fkrmers,  and  the  farmers  would  give  them  eider  to  get  rid 
of  them,  and  sometimes  they  would  get  drunk. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  some  pretty  respectable  mechanics  and  fhrmers  that 
used  to  drink  cider  to  great  excess  ? 

A.    They  would  be  considered  now  as  drinking  to  excess. 

Q.    Have  you  not  seen  even  respectable  people  intoxicated  with  cider  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  did  see  what  I  would  call  a  respectable 
person  intoxicated  with  cider. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  farther  away  liquor  is  put,  and  the  more  out  of 
sight  it  is,  the  less  temptation  there  is  to  drink  ? 

A.  It  is  a  question  with  me,  whether  you  could  put  it  far  enough  away  to 
remove  the  temptation.  I  suppose,  of  course,  if  a  man  could  not  possibly  get 
any  liquor  in  any  way,  he  would  not  use  it 

Q.  I  want  yon  to  iSx  the  time,  as  definitely  as  you  can,  when  dungs  were 
so  much  better  than  they  are  now  ? 

A.  About  fifteen  years  ago.  That,  I  believe,  waa  about  the  time  thai  ikm 
prohibitory  liquor  law  commenced  operation.  When  the  fifteen^gallon  law 
was  passed,  there  was  a  reaction  in  the  town  of  Princeton  at  the  very  next 
election. 

Q.  You  say  that  fifteen  years  ago  things  were  better  than  now,  and  that 
intemperance  has  increased  nnce  that  time  ? 

A.  I  think  that  there  is  more  intemperance  now  than  there  was  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Q.    What  sort  of  a  law  did  you  have  fifteen  years  ago? 

A.  There  were  no  licenses  granted.  I  believe  that  the  old  lioense  law  ma 
upon  tJM)  statute  book,  but  the  county  commissioners  relnsed  to  license. 

Q,  You  had,  therefore,  a  prohibitory  law  then,  when  yon  say  things  were 
better  than  now  ? 

A,    The  operation  of  the  law  was  prohibitory* 

Q-  And  had  been  so  for  fifteen  years  pfevioos  totiia  enaetaftent  of  tba 
present  law  ? 

A.    About  that  time. 
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Q.    So  that  tlttt  good  state  of  things  mm  tmder  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  Its  effect  was  the  ■oiiie  as  a  prohibitory  law.  The  law  was  varied 
according  to  circamstances  and  time  and  place. 

Q.  What  is  your  opimon,  theoretically,  as  to  total  abstinence  from  intad- 
cating  drinks  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.  My  opinion  is  tiiat  a  man  may  take  moderately  of  wine,  or  any  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  witihout  any  very  serious  injury  to  his  morals  or  to  his 
health. 

Testimony  of  Edward  H.  Savage. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  How  long  have  yoa  been  connected  with  the 
police? 

A.    This  is  my  seventeenth  year. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  been  attached  to  the  City  Hall  as  Deptty  Cldef  ? 

A.    Six  years. 

Q.    And  before  that  you  were  a  Captain  of  Police  ? 

A,  Four  years  I  was  patrolman  on  the  stroet,  night  and  day,  and  for  seven 
years  had  chai^  of  Station  No.  1.  For  seven  years  I  have  been  police 
officer. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  observe  the  operation  of  our  laws  and  the 
effect  produced  by  the  attempt  to  administer  the  laws  in  reference  to  the  sale 
of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Boston,  in  respect  to 
drunkenness? 

A.  During  my  experience  as  an  officer  I  have  had«an  opportonityibr 
^observation. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee,  as  briefly  as  yon 
can,  what  you  have  observed,  and  the  results  to  which  you  have  arrived,  and 
if  you  have  made  any  caleulatioos,  or  have  any  statistics  at  yomr  cmwmmd, 
please  produce  them  ? 

A.  I  have  made  some  observations  in  lelation  to  the  drunkenness  which 
has  necessarily  come  under  my  observation,  and  produced  an  eflfect  upon  my 
mind.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  service,  I  have  kept  a  copy  of  the  printed 
reports  of  the  Chief  cff  Police,  for  each  year  since  I860,  and  have  taken  pains 
to  have  them  bound  fin  a  bode,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  only  full  copy  that 
there  is  in  existence.  When  this  question  came  up,  feeling  a  good  deal  of 
interestin  the  matter,  lor  my  own  cuimity  I  made  a  table  to  see  as  near  as 
can  be  the  relative  condition  of  tldngs,  and  since  I  have  been  sonmMned  to 
testify  here,  I  have  made  some  addition  to  the  table. 

Q.    Will  you  please  to  state  the  result  of  your  observations  ? 

A.  The  police  of  Boston  became  an  eseeutive  power,  so  ftr  as  poKce  mat- 
ten  were  ocmcemed,  m  1854.  Prior  to  that  time  the  force  were  divided 
between  the  watch  and  the  police,  the  police  were  day  officers  aad  the  watch 
w«re  niglit  officers.  I  have  no  records  prior  to  1864,  wheu  the  two  depart- 
ments were  organized  in  one.  I  have  made  a  table,  beginning  with  the  year 
1854,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the  year  1896.  The  table  which  I  have, 
afaknta  how  many  liqODrBhops  Ibere  have  been,  and  what  has  been  the  conise 
punned  in  regard  to  them,  and  what  the  &cts  were  in  relation  to  the  vice  of 
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kennesB.  In  the  table^  I  luiTe  given  each  year,  the  popolation,  mther 
estifULted  or  recorded,  and  the  number  of  aneots. 

^    llie  number  of  arrests  for  what  ? 

i^.  For  all  kinds  of  crime.  The  number  of  airests,  the  number  of  lodgers, 
the  iotal  number  of,  drunken  cases^  Sec,  are  given.  In  1894,  you  will  remem- 
bers that  the  Chief  testified,  it  was  ordered  that  thpse  parties  who  were 
arreted,  and  were  but  partially  drunk,  and  whom  it  mta,  iiiought  proper  and 
huoiane  to  discharge,  should  be  dassed  amongst "  lodgers.**  Onbese  are,  there- 
for^ here  put  down  as  lodgers,  although  under  the^  influence  of  liquor.  From 
an  ezaQMQ<^ti€m  of  the  boc^  and  from  my  own  knowledge,  I  belieye  that  al 
lea^  one-half  of  those  designated  as  lodgers  in  the  reports  of  the  oaptains  and 
lieu^nants,  were  more  or  less  mider  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

I^ye  also  taken  from  the  books  a  statement  for  the  months  of  January 
a9<](  February  of  the  present  year. 

4t  the  suggestion  of  the  Chief  of  FoUcei  on  last  Sunday  I  requested  the 
cap^ins  to  furnish  me  with  a  statement  of  the  arrests  fbr  that  day.  In  our 
records,  a  day  is  usually  considered  as  commencing  at  eig^t  o'clock  iu  the 
movning  and  ending  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning;  but  on  that 
d^yy  (Sunday,)  the  arrests  reported  were  made  between  twelye  o'clock 
Saturday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  Sunday  night,  showing  the  arrests  for 
drunkenness  during  the  actual  hours  of  Sunday. 

Qaptain  Savage  offered  the  fellQwing  tabular  statement  ^— 
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Nttmber  of  prosecntioDS  bgr  the  City  Police,  from  1854  to  1806,       •  2,172 

By  the  State  Police, 8,008 

Number  of  liquor-places  repotted  by  the  State  Police  far  the  year 

1868, 600 

Namber  of  prosecutiona  by  the  State  Police  for  the  week  ending 

March  3<^  1866, 85 

Nomber  of  seizures,         .        •        .        .  '     .        .        .        .        .  .86 

Nmnber  of  places  closed,.   ' 83 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Is  there  any  opinion  which  your  experience  as  a 
police  officer  in  Boston,  for  all  these  years,  leads  yon  to  ibrm,  and  which  yoa 
are  able  to  give,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  legishitiTe  mind  in  reaching 
a  wise  conclusion  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  tl^  subject  of 
intemperance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  opinion  of  mine  on  the  subject  can  be  of 
much  use.  Although  I  believe  that  during  the  past  year  the  State  officers 
have  done  there  duty  fkitfaftdly,  and  have  no  doubt  followed  the  policy  of  the 
government,  yet  the  conclusion  that  I  have  arrived  at  is  tins :  that  the  whole 
proceeding  of  the  Executive,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  has  not  made  aay 
difference.  If  you  ask  me  why,  I  will  simply  answer,  that  any  one  who 
knows  Boston  at  all,  knows  that  any  man  who  has  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  can 
go  out  and  obtain  rum  enough  to  get  drunk  upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jkwell.)  The  liquor  places  in  Boiton  are  now  all  cldsed 
on  Sunday,  are  they  not? 

A.  Last  Sunday,  afternoon  I  took  a  walk  through  the  streets  to  see  if  I 
could  find  any  places  open.  I  found  none  of  the  places  open  that  are  usually 
kept  open  on  week  days.  I  inquired  of  the  dfficen  in  relation  to  it,  and  they 
told  me  that  they  presumed  that  none  of  the  places  usuaUy  kept  open  on  week* 
day  were  now  open  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  bars  in  eating-houses,  so  far  as  yoa  know,  kept  open 
on  Sunday  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It  may  be  &at  they  have  sometimes  violated  the 
Sunday  law ;  but  I  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  places  usually  open 
for  the  sale  of  liquor  on  week  days,  were  closed  on  Sunday,  during  the 
past  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonbr.)  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  a  question 
by  Gov.  Andrew,  that  all  systems  have  failed  to  restrain  intemperance  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that :  far  from  it  I  said  that  so  far  as  the  execution  of 
the  law  had  operated  upen  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
had  had  no  effect.  It  seems  that  from  the  year  1854  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  intemperance,  notwithstanding  the  ftitb* 
fulness  with  which  the  law  has  been  executed  the  past  year.  I  gave,  as  a 
reason,  that  any  man  who  had  a  shilling,  could  obtain  liquor  enough  to  get 
drunk. 

Q.  Nobody  supposes  that  this  sale  of  liquor  has  been  restricted  as  yet 
under  the  State  Police ;  but  suppose  they  continue  to  close  thirty  or  forty 
places  per  week.    What  will  be  the  state  of  things  by  and  by  ? 
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A»  If  yovL  ask  my^  opmunk  npcm  that,  I  aomrns  dmi  I  oannot  foresee  tbe 
reenlt  I  think  that  the  whole  matter. as  yet  is  an  e^tperiment.  It  seenu  to 
me  that  there  are  but  two  wa^  to  suppress  this  great  eviL  One  way  is,  to 
maim  liquor  so  scarce  that  an  intempjsrate  man  cannot  get  it ;  and  the  other 
is,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  abuse  the  sale  of  it. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  blessing  to  make  it  so  scarce  that  the  yotmg 
people  cannot  get  it,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  drinking  ?  • 

A.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  liquotHstandwouTd  be  any  more  of  an  eril  than 
an  apple-fitand,  if  nobody  used  the  liquor  to  the  detriment  o^  dieir  healih  and 
h^)pine8S. 

<2.  But  when  Uquor^hops  are  so  plentifal  that  anybody  can  get  it,  is  not 
the  temptation  so  great  that  numy  will  use  liqnor  to  their  detriment,  who 
would  not  use  ^t  all  if  it  was  out  of  their  way  ? 

A.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

O.    Then  the  policy  is  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  ? 

A.  1  say  that  I  can  see  but  two  ways  to  remedy  the  eviL  One  is  to  make 
liqner  ao  scarce,  that  people  who  would  use  it  as^they  ought  not  to  cannot  get 
it ;  attd  the  other  is,  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  jiot  abuse  the  sale. 
Both  ways  are  still  an  experiment.  I  do  not  understand  that,  as  yet,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  either  the  municipal  or  the  State  government  to  make 
seisores  on  whdesale  dealer?.  Therein  remains  the  experiment  of  the  present 
law.  What  the  effect  would  be  if  the  State  Constabulary  were  to  seize  a 
hnndredthousand  doUars  worth  of  liquor  at  a  time  remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  know  that  you  cannot  seize  liquor  kept  in  that  quantity  ? 
It  is  kept  according  to  the  law. 

A.  I  believe  that  a  man  who  keeps  liquor,  and  sells  it  continually,  comes 
under  that  law,  whether  the  sale^  is  in  laige  or  small  quantities.  I  do  not. 
think  that  it  is  claimed  by  any  one  that  the  present  law  has  been  fully  tried. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the 
law? 

A.  The  policy  of  the  city  government  and  the  policy  of  the  State 
seemed  at  fint  to  be  about  the  same ;  but  the  complaints  and  seizures  of  late 
do  not  seem  to  have  straek  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  policy  of  the  city  and  of  the  State  have  been 
about  the  same,  when  the  city  prosecutes  but  forty-eight  cases  per  year  under 
the  l^uisance  Act,  and  makes  no  seizures,  and  the  State  Police  prosecutes 
some  thousands  of  cases,  and  makes  ten  or  twenty  seizures  per  week  ? 

A,  The  Chief  of  Police,  when  he  waa  on  the  standi  explained  that  it  was 
an  agreement  between  him  and  the  State  Constabulay,  that  the  Gonstabnlaiy 
of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  intrusted  with  the  li^or  cases, — that  he 
would  give  up  the  liquor  business  to  them,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  the  city 
police  record  shows  but  forty-<eight  prosecutions,  while  that  of  the  Constabulary 
shews  three  thousand.  I  supposed  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  b^n 
with  the  smaller  dealers  and  to  strike  at  the  larger  ones  afterwards.  If  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  city,  it  would  have  been  done.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  State  Constabulary,  with  its  thirty  men,  and  the  city  poK ce,  with  its  force, 
could  execute  the  law  in  any  given  caee.    I  have  aeen  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
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tag  evidenca    WlMi  I  mean  bj  ilmilar  policj  is,  that  neitlier  tiM  city  nor  the 
State  have  stnick  at  the  hunger  dealers. 

Q,  1£  70a  were  the  commander  of  an  .army,  jroa  would  attack  your  enemy 
in  the  weakest  point 

A.  I  should  carry  out  the  policy  of  my  goTemment  If  I  had  ^discre- 
tionaiy  powos,  I  should,  of  course,  use  those  powers. 

Q.    Bnt  yoa  complain***--— 

A.  I  do  not  complain  of  anything.  I  am  Tcry  well  satisfied  with  what  the 
State  Constables  have  done,  and  I  have  nerer  yet  said  that  I  should  not  like 
to  see  tiiem  do  more. 

Q.  But  you  referred  to  the  fact  that  they  hare  not  taken  die  largest 
dealers.  The  State  Police  commenced  with  thirty-nine  men.  I  think  ihey 
now  have  sixty-nine  men.  Of  course  yoa  are  aware  tiiat  it  is  a  force  utterly 
inadequate  to  do  the  whole  business.  Have  they  not  thus  far  pursued  a 
proper  policy  ?  Was  it  not  an  exercise  of  sound  discretion  for  them  to  say : 
**  We  cannot  do  the  whole  of  this  work  at  once ;  we  will  do  that  part  which 
is  easiest  to  be  done,  and  which  will  do  the  most  good ;  we  will  first  strike 
at  the  lesser  dealers,  who  are  less  responsible,  and  who  sell  to  the  poor 
and  make  fiunilies  miserable.  We  will  first  shut  them  up,  and  then  go  to  the 
others?" 

A.  I  have  no  fhnlt  to  find  with  the  State  Police.  I  know  Captain  Jones 
veil,  and  I  beliere  that  he  will  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  government,  what* 
ever  it  is.  I  have  nerer  found  any  difficulty  in  executing  any  law  intrusted 
to  me  as  an  execntire  officer  of  the  dty  of  Boston,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  was  during  the  riot,  and  then  we  were  not  strong  enough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miksb.)  Yon  spoke  of  having  no  discretion  in  this  matter. 
Bo  yoa  mean  to  say  that  the  police  hare  never  had  ftill  audiority  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  the  law? 

A,  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  as  an  executive  officer,  I  would  foDow 
the  policy  of  my  government. 

Q.  As  a  policemaD,  with  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  on  the  statute  book,  who 
is  your  authority  ? 

A.  My  superior  officer,  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  he  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooiobb.^  You  spoke  d  two  policies~-K)ne  was  to  suppress 
the  traffic,  so  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  obtain  liquor,  and  the  other 
was  to  put  its  sale  into  the  hands  of  respectable  personsi  who  would  not  abuse 
it? 

A.    I  did  not  use  the  word  ^' respeetaUe,''  but  it  is  veiy  proper. 

Q.    You  call  the  keepers  of  our  firstrclasi  hotels  respectable,  do  yoa  not  ? 

A,    Many  of  them  are  highly  sa 

Q.  Do  not  those  whom  yoa  call  '^  hi^y  respectable "  keep  bar-rooms 
where  anybody  can  go  in  and  get  a  drink  ? 

A,    I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  that  at  any  of  our  hotels  any  person  who 
wants  a  g^aM  of  liqoor  can  get  it    I  had  no  reference  to  any  particular  class 
of  persona    I  presmne  you  and  I  know  that  there  are  persona  in  the  Comr 
monwealth  to  whom  it  wotdd  be  safe  to  trust  the  sale  of  liquor. 
81 
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Q.  The*que8tion  is  whether  a  *< respectable"  man  waald  keep  a  bar-room 
open  for  anybody  to  go  in  and  drink  ?  • 

A.  1 8iud  that  I  conld  only  see  those  two  ways  of  rapprenng  intemper- 
ance.   I  did  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  better. 

Q.    I  want  to  test  both  of  them  ? 

A,  I  can  give  you  no  opinion  that  would  aid  you.  They  are  both  experi- 
ments with  me,  and  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  which  is  the  better 
way.  It  is  a  great  evil,  and  its  suppression  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  good 
men. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  statistics  of  drunkenness — ^the  number  of  cases  yary 
every  year  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    They  increase  rather  more  than  the  population  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  the  present  year  is  rather  larger  than  '65  or  '04. 

Q.    Is  it  larger  than  '63  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  1861  and  1863  are  the  two  largest  years. 

Q.  You  make  the  number  of  cases  in  the  year  1865  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  thousand.  His  honor  the  Mayor,  and  the  Chief  of  FoUce  made  the 
number  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand.  Do  you  know  how  that 
discrepancy  happens  ? 

A.  I  made  the  first  table,  and  I  made  it  as  I  told  you  in  the  first  place,  out 
of  curiosity.  On  the  morning  that  the  Mayor  was  summoned  to  testify,  he 
came  in  and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  statistics.  I  showed  him  the  table  I  had 
made,  but  told  him  I  had  not  examined  as  thoroughly  as  I  would  like  to  do, 
and  was  not  satisfied  as  to  its  accuracy.  Since  then  I  have  taken  the  advice 
of  other  officers,  and.  have  also  looked  over  the  records  again.  I  satisfied 
myself  that  one-half  of  those  classed  as  lodgers  were  more  or  less  intoxicated, 
and  that  estimate  is  corroborated  by  the  record  of  last  Sunday  night. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  that  one-half  of  these  are  called  "  drunkards,"  firom  a 
sort  of  estimate  of  what  proportion  of  lodgers  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ? 

A,    Last  Sunday  night  I  made  the  estimate  firom  actual  count. 

Q.    But,  whatever  basis  you  have,  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  sort  of  a  guess  ? 

A.  It  is  an  estimate.  Last  Sunday  I  gave  orders  to  the  police  captimaB  to 
mark  the  number  of  lodgers  that  were  drunk.  They  arrested  91.  Of  those 
arrested,  88  were  drunk.  They  had  66  lodgers,  and  of  that  number  they  say 
that  82  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  which  is  a  little  more  than  half. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  estimates  that  I  can  give  yon. 

Q.    But,  after  all,  it  is  a  very  inaccurate  estimate  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  to  be  as  liear  correct  as  it  can  possibly  be  made;  but  it  is 
an  estimate,  as  I  told  you  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  difierence  of  opinion  among  different  men 
as  to  when  a  man  may  really  be  said  to  be  drunk  ? 

A,    There  may  be,  although  there  need  not  be  among  officers. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  yon  have  been  a  member  of  the  police  organixa* 
tion,  has  there  not  been  a  diversity  of  opmion  in  regard  to  this  matter?  For 
instance,  in  some  periods,  have  they  not  called  men  intoxicated,  whom  they 
would  not  have  considered  intoxicated  at  other  times  ? 
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A.  So  I  hare  stated^  that  once  1864  we  call  thousands  of  men  "^  lodgers  " 
who  were  reallj  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  who  would  have  been  called 
drunk  under  the  former  rules. 

Q.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  there  were  fewer  cases  of  dmivkennesB, 
were  thej  not  accustomed  to  take  up  these  ^'  lodgers,"  and  merely  call  them 
"lodgers,*'  and  say  nothing  about  their  condition  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  After  1852,  when  we  arrested  men  for  drunkenness,  the  rule 
generally  was  to  commit  them  and  complain  of  them,  although  there  were 
exceptions  to  that  rule.  In  1851,  as  night-policeman,  I  do  not  know  mui^ 
about  the  custom,  as  we  had  instructions  not  to  make'  arrests  fbr  drank* 
enness  unless  it  was  particularly  necessary. 

Q.    In  1852,  then,  there  was  a  different  policy  from  what  there  was  before  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  a  different  policy  in  this  respect  I  only  know  what  the 
rule  was  in  1852.  It  commenced  about  the  time  that  the  law  of  1852  went 
into  force.  I  went  on  the  day  force  about  that  time,  and  knew  more  about 
this  matter  than  I  did  previously. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fay.)  Does  not  the  rule  hold  good,  to  discharge  men  if  they 
will  tell  where  they  got  their  liquor  ? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot  speak  of,  as  I  see  very  few  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  arrested.  My  impi^snon  is,  however,  that  of  late  years  it  has 
not  been  the  general  custom  to  ^ve  them  that  privilege.  There  was  a  time 
when  an  effort  was  made, — ^when  I  made  it  myself, — ^to  get  parties  who  were 
arrested  for  drunkenness,  to  testify  against  those  who  sold  them  liquor,  but  we 
did  not  have  very  good  luck  in  getting  evidence  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooxer.)  But  can  you  not  get  evidence  in  any  case  yon 
wish? 

A,    Generally  speaking,  we  can ;  in  some  cases  we  cannot 

Q.  On  the  whole,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
as  well  to  let  the  State  Police  go  on  with  their  experiment,  be£ire  we  go  back 
to  the  old  experiment  of  licenses  again  ? 

A.  I  am  in  the  dark  about  that  If  the  State  Police  should  carry  out 
this  experiment,  (for  I  think  that  their  policy  is  not  yet  fully  tested,)  and 
should  make  seizures  upon  our  wholesale  dealers,  it  is  impossible  to  state  what 
the  result  would  be,  but  I  do  not  care  to  give  an  opinion  in  a  matter  that  I  am 
myself  so  much  in  the  dark  about 

Q.  You  say  that  in  your  judgment  the  State  Police  are  pursuing  their 
workfeithftilly? 

A,  I  make  no  question  about  that  I  think  that  Major  Jones  is  doing  his 
work  faithfully. 

Testimony  of  E.  B.  Patch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  In  LowelL 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A,  Over  thirty  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  connected  with  the  city  government  of  Lowell? 

A.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  City  CounciL 
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Q.  I  would  inquire  of  yiou  as  to  tlie  present  stftte  a(  things  in  LoweH,  in 
respect  to  tbe  fi«e  and  open  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A,  I  think  that  the  sale  of  liquor  was  never  more  finee  than  it  is  at  the 
preBBDt  ^me.  I  beltetre  that  every  detiler  seUs  it  in  the  most  open  manner,  as 
much  as  they  please,  and  to  whom  they  pkase. 

Q.  Is  that  patent  to  every  man  who  lives  there  ?  Is  it  obvious  to  every 
one  that  Hqnor  is  thus  sold  ? 

A.  I  sttpposo  80,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  a  singjie  place  that  has  been 
cbsed.  There  have  been  seitures,  and  liquors  carried  away,  but  within  an 
hoar  there  would  be  jogs  in  the  sakKm  to  supply  the  place  of  the  barrds. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  habits  cf  the  people  in  Lowell,  in  respect  to 
intemperance  ? 

A,  I  think  there  is  a  very  general  want  of  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
although  there  are  some  ocganizatipns  that  are  active  still ;  and  the  habits  of 
the  better  people  have  dianged  entir^y  in  regard  to  furnishing  it  on  festive 
occasions. 

Q.  How  is  it  dace  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  was  passed  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  think  if  we  look  back  to  about  the  year  1847— from  1845  to  1860— 
we  should  find  a  time  idien  there  was  tihe  best  condition  of  things. 

Q,    State  what  wae  the  condition  of  tilings  then  ? 

A,  There  was  a  universal  feding  in  the  community  in  regard  to  sustaining 
the  law.  Liquor  was  sold  at  the  time,  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  law.  I  think  in  1846  and  1847,  our  principal  liquor-dealera,  our  hotel 
keepos  and  prominent  dealers  were  induced  to  sign  a  pledge  to  give  up  the 
business,  not  from  prosecution,  but  from  other  causes.  Liquor  was  not  used, 
nor  offered  at  paHies ;  so  universally  did  the  people  refriun  from  offering  it, 
that  when  it  was  offered  by  any  one  at  a  party  it  was  thought  remarkable. 

Q.    How  is  it  now  ? 

A,  It  is  almost  universally  used,  or  at  least  it  is  now  used  in  a  great  many 
instances  where  it  was  not  used  then.  I  believe  it  is  generally  offered  and 
used  at  parties.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  habit  is  universal,  but  I  mean 
that  it  is  used  among  the  better  class  of  our  citizens  who  did  not  use  it  years 
ago. 

Q,  Have  you  been  heretofore  activdy  engaged  in  the  temperance 
movement? 

A.  I  hftve  been,  but  am  not  so  much  so  of  later  years.  I  was  up  to  that 
time,  but  for  several  years  bade  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  cause  so 
much  as  formerly. 

Q.  From  your  own  observation  in  the  niatter,  what  has  been  the  cause  of 
this  change  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  a  great  mistake  made  by  the  temperance  people 
when  this  law  went  into  effect,  in  thinking  that  the  law  was  to  do  the  work. 
There  was  not  the  same  effort  made  %  them  after  that  They  trusted  to  tbe 
authorities  to  abate  the  nuisance.  The  temperance  movement  was  not  kept 
up  as  it  had  been  previously.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  law,  and  a  feeling  that  it  has  not  done  the  work.    For  i 
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reason  or  other,  the  temperance  people  f^el  that  the  law,  as  it  bow  iS|  iaaot 
going  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opimon  as  to  v^utt  sjBtdni  of  legiakk 
tion,  if  any,  would  be  better  for  Lowell,  than  the  present  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  system  to  offer.  I  do  not  knew  what  is  beat  I 
am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  generally  too  mnch  rdianco  ia  bated  upon  the 
law.  I  have  more  faith  in  moral  influences  than  I  have  in  any  law  wbatefver. 
In  regard  to  a  license  law,  I  have  never  signed  any  petition  in  &vor  of  snek 
a  law,  or  been  considered  as  an  advocate  of  a  license  law.  I  tisak,  however, 
from  looking  over  the  whole  matter*  and  considering  the  pres^it  condition  of 
things,  that  better  measures  than  those  now  in  force  might  be  adopted.  One 
great  evil  should  be  remedied,  the  quality  of  the  liquor  sold  should  be 
improved,  but  whether  such  a  regulation  could  be  incorporated  in  any  law  or 
not,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  license  the  sale  of  liquor  at  a  public  bar.  I 
do  not  hold  to  selling  liquor  by  the  glass,  nor  in  any  other  way  except  ibr 
medicinal  purposes.  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  kw 
will  best  suppress  intemperance.  I  am  only  prepared  to  express  my  feeling, 
that  under  the  present  management  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  city  of  Lowdl  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  failure ;  and  any  person  well  versed  in  the  condition  of 
things  there  will  say  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  speak  of  the  habits  of  the  middle  class  of  people 
in  Lowell  as  compared  with  their  habits  at  the  former  period  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? 

A.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  change.  I  think  that  at  the  present 
time  one  of  the  greatest  evils  among  us,  is  the  nse  of  beer  and  ale  and  porter. 
The  use  of  such  b'quors  is  now  almost  universaL  A  very  large  majority  of 
the  laboring  people  use  ale  or  beer  and  a  great  many  of  them  to  excess. 
They  also  use  other  liquors,  but  I  know  that  an  immense  quantity  of  ale  and 
beer  is  sold.  I  think  that  the  habits  of  the  laboring  people  in  this  respect 
have  changed  very  materially. 

Q.  Does  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  by  all  the  appliances  known  for  the 
enforcement  of  law,  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  moral  portion  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  cause  ? 

A,  I  think  there  is  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  law,  and  in  various 
ways,  a  lack  of  co-operation.  Men  who  consider  themselves  respectable,  and 
even  men  who  consider  themselves  temperance  men,  let  their  houses  for  the 
sale  of  liquor. 

Q.  If  it  were  left  to  the  several  towns  and  cities  to  say  whether  they 
would  have  a  prohibitory  law,  or  would  permit  the  sale  of  liquor  under  such 
restrictions  as  they  might  think  best  to  adopt, — under  which  system  do  yon 
think  that  the  cause  of  temperance,  by  the  aid  of  its  friends,  would  be  best 
promoted  ? 

A,  Not  knowing  what  plan  would  be  submitted,  I  am  hardly  able  to 
answer. 

Q.  Take  the  plan  suggested  by  yourself,  of  prohibiting  open  bars,  not 
permitting  hotel  keepers  to  furnish  liquor  except  to  guests,  but  permitting 
retsdl  sellers  to  furnish  it  to  families  for  culinary  and  medicinal  purposes. 
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A»  I  should  think  such  a  one  would  be  better  than  the  present  condition 
of  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MmsB.)  Are  you  not  aware  that  at  the  period  to  which 
70U  referred — 1845-7^a  large  number  of  cases  against  the  principal  liquor- 
dealers  of  Lowell,  had  accumulated  in  the  courts,  and  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  on  the  part  of  those  dealers  to  leave  the  business,  that 
the  cases  were  not  forced  to  a  conclusion,  but  that  ailer  a  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  their  cases  having  been  disposed  of,  they  returned  to  the  business  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  if  it  be  a  fact ;  and  I  was  the  principal  party 
who  negotiated  with  them  to  leave  off. 

Q.    What  were  the  terms  ? 

A.    That  they  should  give  up  the  business. 

Q.  Were  not  the  cases  then  pending,  the  principal  inducement  with  them 
to  leave  off  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  am  not  aware  of  that;  it  may  have  been  so. 

Q,  I  was  aware  of  the  fact.  I  was  a  resident  of  Lowell  at  the  time.  You 
testify  that  it  may  have  'been  so.  Under  this  persuasive,  they  signed  an 
agreement  to  give  up  the  business,  which  agreement  they  broke  as  soon  as 
those  cases  were  disposed  ofl  The  dealers  then  believed  that  they  were  to 
be  driven  from  the  business,  and  the  authorities  could  have  easily  done  so  at 
that  time,  but  were  not  disposed  to.  The  pending  cases  were  compromised, 
and  they  agreed  to  leave  the  business.  I  ask  you  if  you  remember  that  state 
of  things? 

A.  I  do  not  I  remember  very  distinctly  of  obtaining  the  names  of  those 
parties,  and  they  may  have  been  influenced  by  an  expectation  that  any 
prosecutions  agamst  them  would  be  withdrawn.  I  think  you  are  mistaken 
in  the  time  of  the  accumulation  of  cases. 

Q.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cannot  testify  that  it  was  not 
under  the  force  of  the  accumulated  cases  that  they  were  induced  to  sign  the 
agreement  ? 

A»  I  cannot  testify  to  that  My  impression  is  that  it  was  not,  but  I 
cannot  speak  positively,  not  having  sufficiently  prepared  myself  with  the 
facts  and  dates. 

Q,  You  expressed  some  censure  upon  the  temperance  men  for  not  contin- 
uing their  moral  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance.  Were  you  not 
among  the  temperance  men  ?  Why  do  you  not  continue  your  efforts  in  that 
way? 

A,  Previous  to  the  time  that  I  lefl  off  working  I  had  been. in  a  prominent 
position.  I  had  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  temperance  society  for 
several  years.  I  had  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  cause.  I  devoted  my 
money,  my  time  and  my  influence  to  promote  the  cause.  I  lefl  it  then  in 
other  hands,  and  I  have  not  had  an  office  in  a  temperance  society  since. 
.  Q.  You  spoke  of  a  large  number  of  temperance  men  who  had  returned  to 
the  use  of  liquor ;  are  you  one  of  them  ? 

A.  1^0,  sir»  I  do  not  use  it  as  a  beverage.  I  use  it  as  prescribed,  but  not 
habitually.  I  have  lived  in  Lowell  over  thirty  years,  and  during  tha;t  tiuio 
have  never  bought  or  paid  for  five  glasses  of  liquor  for  myself  or  for  anybody 
else. 
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A,  At  any  period,  to  your  knowledi^,  has  the  city  goyernment  of  Lowell 
used  all  the  power  at  its  command  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  should  think  they  had. 

Q,    Will  you  say  when  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  specify  any  particular  year.  I  know  that 
resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  City  Marshal 
has  been  directed  to  enforce  the  law.  I  have  conversed  with  them  about  it, 
and  found  this  state  of  things:  In  one  instance  the  City  Marshal  was 
instructed  to  enforce  the  liquor-law,  but,  in  doing  so,  he  must  not  go  into  any 
place  to  obtain  evidence.  Qlie  marshal  said  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
those  men  whom  you  see  go  into  a  saloon  and  come  out  agmn  wiping  their 
lips,  will,  when  summoned  into  court  as  witnesses,  say  that  they  drank  soda 
water  or  something  of  that  kind.    You  cannot  convict  on  such  testimony. 

Q,    Why  do  you  suppose  the  marshal  was  not  allowed  to  go  in  ? 

A,    I  suppose  there  was  objection  to  that  mode  of  acquiring  evidence. 

Q,    Do  you  feel  that  there  was  really  any  intention  to  execute  the  law  ? 

A,    Some  years  there  has  been  and  other  years  there  has  not  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  a  business  as  the  liquor  traffic  can  be  broken  up  in 
a  moment,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  ever  was  such  a  continuous  effort, — such  a  continue* 
oos  purpose— on  the  part  of  the  city  government  of  Lowell,  as  would  amount 
to  a  fright  to  the  liquor-sellerSi  or  raise  any  serious  apprehension  in  respect  to 
their  business  ? 

A.    Perhaps  not 

Q,  You  spoke  of  liquor-sellers  in  1845,  '46  and  '47,  giving  up  their  busi- 
ness, but  state  that  you  are  not  aware  that  it  was  done  under  the  pressure  of 
pending  cases ;  do  you  know  what  sort  of  a  law  was  in  operation  then  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state,  precisely,  what  sort  of  a  law  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  the  dd  license  law ;  but  are  you  aware  that  the  license  law  was 
administered  as  a  strictly  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.    There  were  no  licenses  then. 

Q.  So  far  then  as  the  government  was  concerned,  it  was  strictly  prohibi- 
tory? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  it  was  not  enforced  strictly  as  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.    Various  difficulties  have  been  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  law. 

Q.  Then  that  good  state  of  things  that  you  referred  to,  as  in  contrast  with 
the  existing  state  of  thing?,  was  imder  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  The  prohibitory  law  had  become  a  dead  letter,  to  some  extent.  The 
difficulty  which  existed  then,  (and  exists  now,)  was  in  obtaining  convictions. 

Q.  It  was  under  a  license  law  which  gave  no  licenses,  but  was  admin- 
istered as  a  prohibitory  law,  and  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  was 
prohibitory,  that  that  good  state  of  things  existed.    Was  that  not  the  fact  ? 

A,    I  suppose  that  is  a  well-known  fact 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  have  been  temperance  efforts  by  associations, 
by  public  meetings,  and  the  like,  in  Lowell,  all  along  through  these  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ? 
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A.    OccaeionaUj  they  were,  bat  not  as  formeiijr. 

Q.    How  often  do  you  think  that  public  meetings  were  formerly  held  ? 

A,    They  were  always  held  once  per  week,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

<2.    You  would  not  say  €dfJoaifs  t 

A.  Nearly  always.  We  had  meetings  in  the  public  hall  <m  Sunday 
evenings,  and  the  best  lecturers  in  the  county  gave  addreves. 

Q.    During  what  portion  of  the  year  ? 

A.  It  may  be  that  during  some  of  the  summer  months  there  were  no 
meetings,  but  there  were  more  than  half  the  year. 

Q.    Are  you  not  aware  that  things  look  bright  in  the  distance  ? 

A.    Sometimes  they  do ;  sometimes  they  look  otherwise. 

Q.  If  you  and  the  friends  of  temperance  would  not  have  open  ban  in 
in  Lowell,  why  have  yon  not  closed  the  bars  there  T 

A,    Do  you  ask  me  why  /  have  not  closed  the  bars  ? 

Q.  I  ask  why  the  authorities,  or  the  citizens  and  the  authorities,  do  not 
close  the  open  bars,  if  such  is  their  wish  ? 

A,    They  cannot  do  it 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  they  cannot  do  it  ? 

A,  I  do  think  that  they  cannot  do  it  with  public  oinnion  as  H  is  «l 
present 

Q,    Of  what  opinion  do  yon  now  speak  ? 

A.    I  speak  of  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  influence  in  LowelL 

Q.    Of  the  men  who  constitute  the  goveinment  of  the  city  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.    They  do  not  want  to  close  the  bars  ? 

A.    They  have  no  faith  in  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  officials  of  Lowell  do  Hoi  want  to  close 
the  open  bars  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  that  they  do. 

Q,    If  the  men  of  influence  want  to  do  it,  why  are  they  not  in  office  ? 

A,  You  must  attend  the  public  meetings  to  see.  Men  get  into  office  by 
"wire-pulling,"  &c. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  as  saying  that  men  of  influence  in  Lowell  wish  to 
close  the  open  bars  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  could  get  an  almost  unanimous  vote  to 
have  them  closed. 

Q.    Then  why  is  not  the  law  executed  in  Lowell  ? 

A.    Why  is  it  not  executed  in  Boston  ? 

Q.  Public  opinion,  they  tell  us,  is  against  it — ^that  the  majority  is  in  &vor 
of  open  bars ;  but  you  say  that  they  do  not  think  so  in  Lowell  ? 

A,  My  impression  is  that  there  would  be  a  good  vote  in  fiivor  of  the 
measure. 

Q,  Is  it  a  matter  of  record  that  these  influential  citizens  want  the  State 
Police  to  visit  Lowell  ? 

A.    I  have  never  heard  any  opposition  expressed. 

Q.    They  are  welcome  there  ? 

A,    They  are,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.    Do  they  grieve  over  their  non-success  ? 
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A.  Hiat  is  a  qnestion  you  can  as  irell  aaswer  as  layBeif.  I  am  not  in  a 
pOBition  to  know  the  prirate  feelings  of  ererjbodj. 

Q.  Your  want  of  confidence  in  the  law  npon  this  subject,  I  understand,  b  not 
confined  to  this  law  in  particular.  Yon  place  more  fMth  in  other  influences 
than  the  law,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  I  would  not  vote  for  abolishing  all  law  on  the  suljeet,  but  I  would 
have  such  a  law  as  the  conununity  would  sustain,  or  else  I  woold  not  think 
much  of  the  law. 

Q.  What  particular  object  is  there  in  having  a  law  to  continae  aa  existing 
evil,  if  public  opinion  will  not  sustain  it  ? 

A.    I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.    I  understand  you  to  regard  the  open  traffie  as  an  evO  ? 

A*    I  do. 

Q.  If  public  opinion  demands  an  open  traffic,  do  yoo  think  it  wise  to 
sanction  that  open  traffic  by  law  ? 

A,    I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question  now. 

•  Q.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  here  that  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  the 
suppression  of  the  open  traffic  in  intoxicating  Kquors.  My  question  is,  What 
good  is  to  be  gained  by  a  law  sanctioning  the  traffic  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  public  opinion  of  Lowell  would  sanction  the  suppre^ 
sion  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.    If  the  existing  law  cannot  suppress  it,  how  can  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  any  law  can  entirely  suppress  the  sale.  I  think, 
however,  it  might  be  regulated. 

Q.  How  docs  throwing  the  arm  of  the  law  aroond  a  man  selling  liquor  by 
the  glass,  regulate  the  sale  ? 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  any  theory  of  license,  having  been  called 
here  unexpectedly. 

(2-    But  you  have  stld  that  you  would  not  sell  by  the  glass  ? 

A.  I  have.  My  theory  about  licenses  would  be  somedung  Fike  tiiis: 
Liquor  should  never  be  sold  as  an  article  of  traffic  abne.  lis  sale  might  be 
permitted  to  guests  at  hoteb,  and  fbr  medicinal  and  mechanical  porpoees;  but 
under  extreme  restrictions  as  to  whom  it  was  sold.  I  would  make  the  law  so 
strict  that  a  license  would  not  be  worth  a  great  deal  when  granted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  makes  any  difference  who  sells  a  glass  of  brandy, 
in  the  effect  that  that  glass  of  brandy  will  produce  ? 

A.  It  makes  some  difference  who  sells  it  A  respectable,  conscientious 
man  would  not  sell  it  wrongly ;  he  would  only  sell  it  where  it  would  do  no 
harm. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  that  it  always  does  harm  when  used  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  its  sale  as  a  medicine  not  provided  for  under  the  existing  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  not  ask  a  license  law,  because  I  could  not  fully 
sanction  it,  but  only  as  a  choice  of  evils. 

T^STiMONT  OF  General  Isaao  S.  Bubseix. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.    In  the  city  of  Boxbury. 
83 
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(2*    Have  you  been  connected  with  the  city  goTenuncnt  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  ? 

A,    More  recently  I  was«  City  Marshal. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  City  Marshal  ? 

A.    About  two  years. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  before  that  ? 

A.    I  have  been  in  both  branches  of  the  city  gOTemment 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  your  official  position  at  the  present  time  as 
to  the  fact  whether  liquor  is  sold  or  drank  freely  in  Eoxbury  ? 

A,    I  am  not  the  City  Marshal  at  the  present  time. 

Q.    Whtct  was  it  while  you  were  ? 

A.  During  the  last  summer  there  were  no  liquors  sold  openly  at  bars,  but 
liquor  is  sold  by  the  bottle,  I  suppose,  as  I  see  it  in  the  stores  marked  for  sale. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  no  open  bars  nor  places  where  liquor  is  sold  by  the 
ghiss  openly. 

Q,    Is  it  sold  secretly  ? 

A,  I  presume  it  is.  I  have  no  doubt  but  liquor  is  sold.  At  the  time  I 
was  appointed  City  Marshal,  which  was  in  the  winter  of  1864,  liquor  was  sold 
in  a  large  number  of  places.  Immediately  after  the  State  Constabulary  was 
instituted  they  came  out  to  Boxbury,  and  some  one  hundred  complaints  were 
made  and  parties  were  brought  into  court ;  and  they  have  been  prosecuted 
continually  ever  since. 

Q.    What  has  been  the  effect  as  to  the  diminishing  of  intoxication  or  sale  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  a  very  correct  account  according  to  any  statistics;  it 
would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.    Your  opinion  b  what  I  ask  for. 

A.  My  opinion  from  my  own  observation  and  that  of  the  officers,  is 
that  drunkenness  had  not  decreased.     Our  commitals  are  about  the  same. 

Q.    Where  is  this  liquor  obtained  ?    Where  is  it  kept  usually  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is' presumed  to  be  sold  in  almost  every  tenement  house. 
There  are  no  bars.  The  officers  have  been  instructed  to  go  into  these  places, 
but  they  find  no  bars ;  but  still  there  are  about  the  same  number  of  drunkards 
presenting  themselves,  and  it  is  presumed  that  they  get  their  liquor  there,  as 
they  are  seen  to  come  out  druxik.  . 

Q.    How  extensive  are  these  tenement  houses  in  Roxbury  ? 

A,  We  have  a  lai^  manufiicturing  population,  and  they  inhabit  the  two 
lower  wards,  principally. 

Q.  Have  any  effi)rts  been  made  there,  heretofore  or  at  the  present  tame, 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  liquor  sold.  Has  the  number  of  arrests  increased 
or  diminished,  as  coming  within  your  observation  as  City  Marshal  ? 

A.  My  immediate  predecessor  made  a  very  strenuous  efibrt  to  close  up  all 
classes  of  places  where  liquor  was  sold,  and  followed  it  up,  making  it  a  spec- 
iality in  business ;  but  some  two  or  three  years  after  he  was  appointed  as  City 
Marshal  he  gave  it  up,  having  changed  his  ideas,  and  did  not  prosecute  in  all 
cases.  When  I  came  into  office,  the  State  Constabulary  came  to  me  and  we 
issued  warrants  and  gave  sueh  information  as  was  desired,  so  far  as  we  wera 
in  possession  of  it. 
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IQ.  Did  you  have  any  opportani^  to  observe  the  operation  of  this  Maine 
Law,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  soon  after  it  was  enaeted  ? 

A,    I  did,  sir,  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

Q.    Who  was  mayor  at  that  time  ? 

A,  It  was  at  the  time  that  Gen.  Neal  Dow  was  mayor.  I  think  it  was  his 
first  year ;  at  any  rate  it  was  at  the  time  when  it  waa  mipposed,  (and  I  presome 
correctly,)  that  there  was  none  sold  openly.  In  fact,  I  saw  none  sold  any  way. 
The  occasion  of  my  being  there,  was  that  a  miUtaiy  company  of  which  I 
was  an  officer,  made  a  visit  to  Portland,  and  we  found  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  drmikenness  there  on  that  occasion,  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  men  could  be  kept  sober  who  were  ordinarily  temperance  men,  j&om  the 
fact  that  they  could  go  into  some  private  place  out  of  sight,  or  out  of  the  way 
of  their  fiiends,  and  would  get  inUoicated.  It  was  set  on  the  tables  in  vinegar 
cniets  and  all  such  azrangements. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  alHlity  of  police  officers,  under 
the  present  system  of  law,  to  prevent  the  evil  of  intemperance  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  but  that  all  public  sales  could  be  prohibited. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  as  a  matter  of  fjBict  in  your  opinion,  as 
far  as  your  observation  extends,  as  to  the  secret  obtaining  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  can  only  give  my  opinion  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  for  the  past 
two  years  extends,  it  has  not  diminished  drunkenness;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  many  more  females  are  getting  into  the  habit  of 
drinking  than  heretofore. 

Q.    Any  observations  in  regard  to  children  ? 

A.  Some  ofthe  older  chil^«n,  that  is,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  I 
do  not  know  as  it  affects  children  so  much  as  females,  generally  wives  and 
older  daughters. 

Tbstimont  of  Edward  L.  Piebce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Akdbbw.)  You  are  District  Attorney  for  the  South-Eastern 
District  ? 

il.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  were  formerly  collector  of  United  States  Internal  Revenue  ? 

A .    Yes,  sir ;  in  the  Third  District. 

Q.  Some  questions  have  been  asked  in  relation  to  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  in  reference  to  the  licenses  now  issued  by  the  United  States'  authorities, 
and  those  issued  two  or  three  years  ago.  Has  the  matter  ever  been  the  subject 
of  attention  on  your  part  ? 

A.    The  number  of  licenses  issued  is  diminished. 

Q.    Can  you  state  the  reason  why  ? 

A.  It  was  diminished  from  this  drcumstance :  that  parties  were  averse 
to  taking  out  licenses  from  the  fear  that  they  would  be  used  as  evidence 
against  them  in  the  criminal  courts  when  they  were  on  trial  for  the  sale  of 
£qnor,  and  for  that  reason  they  dechned  to  take  them.  The  United  States 
officers — ^the  assessors  and  coUectora — ^would  pursue  a  person  not  taking  a 
license,  where  it  was  a  clear  and  plain  case  of  a  public  bar ;  but  in  that  large 
class  of  cases,  where  the  business  retired  to  a  more  private  sale,  and  the 
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evidence  was  more  diffleuH  to  obiain-*as  in  moit  of  tiie  trials  in  Norfolk 
County  it  was — ^the  United  Stalet  officera  wonld  not  tMnk  it  would  pay  to 
punae  them ;  therefore  a  party  would  not  ptocnre  a  lieeBfle^  Tbeae  figures 
do  not  show  at  all  a  decrease  in  sales. 

Q.  When  they  were  fivst  issued,  was  it  the  dieocy  that  tbey  would  protect 
die  dealers  against  the  State  law  ? 

A.    There  was  that  theory  ainong  the  sellers. 

Q,    There  has  been  some  decision  on  that  subject  ? 

A,  Hiat  has  been  decided  at  the  last  term  of  die  United  States  Court,  at 
Washington.  A  year  ago,  and  more  recendy,  there  has  been  a  sufylegientary 
decision  to  that. 

Q,  Have  you  any  means  of  ftnni&g  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law  in  reducing  the  amount  of  dnmkenness  from  jonr  observation  as 
an  officer  and  as  a  citizen  ? 

A .  I  have  no  doubt  that,  contrary  to  theimjn'eBnon  of  ethers^  intemperance 
has  greatly  decreased.  I  have  also  no  doubt  that  it  haa  litde  «r  no  oonnectioa 
with  any  law.  I  think  it  is  due  to  this:  there  is  a  higher  intellectual  tone  of  life; 
that  is,  our  people  have  become  moreculdvated  under  the  iufliieace  of  better 
schools  and  hi^er  civiHzadon.  The  standard  oi  social  xespectalMlity  is  raised, 
and  people  have  refirained  fton  intempenuioe  without  any  refiBxeaee  to  any 
law.  I  think  modem  preaching  leads  to  it  The  preaching  of  our  time  puts 
religion  upon  the  bans  of  practical  life  and  conduct.  I  think  also  that  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  labor  for  laboring  people  more  than  there 
used  to  be,  also  conduces  to  the  same  end. 

Q.    Arc  there  better  wages  ? 

A.  Not  so  much  that  as  the  abundance  of  labor.  No  man  need  to  be  idle; 
and  idleness  is  provocative  of  the  passions.  I  think  that  the  abundance  of 
water  and  ice  in  the  cities,  tend  also  to  the  same  end.  My  experience  is 
more  with  professional  men  and  fhzmers.  I  know  that  intemperance  has 
decreased  largely  among  this  class ;  and  I  think  I  knowthat  that  is  irrespective 
of  any  law.  The  tendency  to  virtue  is  prompted,  not  so  much  by  removing 
the  temptation,  as  by  increasing  the  moral  power  within. 

Q.    How  is  it  as  to  the  number  of  persons  among  this  ^ass  who  drink  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  our  town  (Milton)  is  one  of  twelve  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth that  have  no  town  agent ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  throughout  the 
community  generally  there  is  one  man  in  ten,  if  there  is  one  man  in  twenty, 
that  under  all  circumstances,  abstains  firom  some  use  of  liquor.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  state  the  number  of  men  in  my  county ;  there  are  veary  few  that 
totally  abstain  under  all  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  this  class  of  persons  of  whom  you  speak»  do  in  ftct  use 
these  liquors,  yet  drunkenness  is  diminished  ? 

A,    That  is  a  fact  as  my  observation  determinea* 

Q.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  effect  produoed  by  the  c^ration  of  that 
law  when  carried  into  actual  execution  upon  liquor-dealers  in  your  district? 
Does  it  prevent  the  sale,  or  otherwise ;  or  what  effect  does  it  produce  ? 

A.  My  district  covers  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  Counties,  and  I  think  that 
Plymouth  County  is,  of  all  others,  most  favorable  to  the  execution  of  the 
law ;  Norfolk  County  is  an  average  county.    In  Plymouth  County  a  convlc- 
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"titfii  for  ik^  saie  ef  fepiritonft  Kqnors  €aa  «lwi^  be  procured  where  the  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  In  Norfolk  County  it  can  ozdinArilj.  We  are  liable  to 
have  out  of  twenty-four  jurors,  or  out  of  each  jury,  and  the  haLMozen  super- 
numeraries, two  or  thtee  who  are  di^KMed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
handi.  FnotieaUT^  in  both  conntieB,  pnqper  froof  of  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  will  insure  couTiction.  I  remember  to  hare  tried  ai;i  cases  in  one  day, 
(which  is  about  all  that  can  be  tried,)  and  though  we  had  a  hard  fight 
of  it,  yet  we  carried  each  case.  In  the  case  of  beer  and  cider,  public 
seittimdbt  is  entkely  againat  it. 

Q.    In  what  county  ? 

A.  It  is  pretty  much'  so  in  both  of  thesL  It  is  impossible  unless  you  can 
introduce  into  the  case  the  fact  that  the  place  is  a  great  nuisance.  If  I  can 
show  that  a  great  many  men  in  a  atate  of  drankesness  are  coming  away  fix)m 
these  places,  or  if  there  has  been  somebody  assaulted,  I  can  get  a  conviction, 
but  otherwise  not.  In  one  ease  in  Plymouth^  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  proved 
perfectly  clear  that  beer  had  been  sdd.  Men  have  gone  into  the  business  of 
making  beer,  somewhat  It  is  very  easy  to  do  it ;  and  when  they  are  prose- 
cuted, they  will  always  produee  a  row  of  witnesses  who  will  decide  that  it  is 
not  intoxicatiag,  but  that  it  will  make  a  person  sick  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  get  intoxicated.  The  ooBBtaldes  do  not  wish  to  try  it,  and  there  is  no  rea^ 
son  for  their  getting  a  chemist,  and  so  these  persons  brix^  in  their  witnesses 
to  testify  that  the  beer  will  m^ke  a  person  sick  before  it  intoxicates  them.  In 
tiiifl  case  which  1 9peak  cf,  the  man  who  made  the  beer  was  put  upon  the 
staad,  being  the  employee  of  the  person  proseouted^  and  he  testified  that 
persons  eame  into  the  place  and  diiank,»nd  did  not  get  intoxicated.  I  proved 
haif  a  doeen  eases  of  drankenseess,  and  th^it  is  enough  in  any  such  prosecu- 
tion. From  that  eaae  and  otheis,  I  am  eertasB  of  this:  that  juries  as  they 
n»k  everywhere  in  the  Conmiottwealth  ave  agai&st  the  enforcement  of  ihe  law 
in  relation  to  the -sale  of  beer  and  eides.  Ftehaps  the  Committee  may  not  be 
aware  o£  the  little^toohnieal  ^stinetion  that  we  have.  We  prosecute  under  the 
86th  chapter  for  nuisanees,  amd  under  the  87th  for  common  sellers.  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  Connaon  Seller  Act  that  beer  aad  ale  are  not  intoxicating, 
and  these  persona  wiU  say  strong  beer,  and  hop  beer,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  any  such  distinction,  as  the  beer  la  commonly  made  from  hops.  As  to 
the  other  matter  ef  the  sale  of  whiskey,  and  such  like  liquors,  with  the 
excq>tion  of  two^  or  three  men  who  get  on  the  jury  in  Norfolk  County 
occasionally,  the  jnrifea  will  ocmvict  if  the  case  is  a  clear  one.  The  result, 
is  that  in  s<mie  places  there  will  apparently  be  a  stop  put  to  the  sale.  Now  in 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  I  presume  there  have  some  persons  gone  out  of  the 
business,  and  I  should  say  that  less  liquor  was  sold  there ;  but  that  is  a  town 
only  s  little  distaoice  £rom  Boston,  and  it  requires  only  a  little  time  and  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  to  come  into  Boston  and  get  liquor,  if  a  person  wants  it 
In  Abington,  and  other  towns  fiirther  out,  the  number  of  cases  brought  into 
court  is  about  the  same.  These  cases  seem  hopeless.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  ever  be  any  less.  I  had  a  man  convicted  and  sent  to  jail,  but  after  he 
was  released  he  was  found  to  be  selling  again,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  con- 
ticted  a  seeoAdtime.    I  doiK^  kimw  how  it  may  be  in  Boxbury  as  regards 
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that  matter.    I  do  not  know  of  any  open  bar,  but  I  tbink  there  is  one ;  bdt 
that  has  been  prosecuted  recently. 

Testdcokt  of  Addison  Gaob. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Ast^^vw.)    Do  you  belong  to  the  firm  of  Gage  &  Co.  ? 

A.    The  firm  is  now  Addison  Gage  &  Co. 

Q.    Your  home  is  in  West  Cambridge? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  signed  one  of  the  petitions  in  ref<^rence  to  a  license  law  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    You  are  a  large  employer  of  men  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir.. 

Q.    And  have  been  many  years  in  actire  business  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Win  you  state  what  conclusion  you  have  arrived  at  as  an  employer  of 
other  men,  and  as  a  man  of  business,  in  reference  to  the  operation  of  the 
prohibitory  liquor  laws  ? 

A,  I  signed  a  petition  for  a  license  law,  not  because  I  wanted  liquor  sold, 
as  some  people  seem  to  think  there  will  be  a  free  sale  under  a  license  law. 
My  idea  is  to  restrun  the  sale,  as  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  prohibited.  Taking 
the  large  towns  and  cities,  and,  in  fact,  our  little  city,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
enforced.  If  it  could  be  all  banished  in  a  day  I  do  not  bdieve  it  would  be  a 
good  thing.  I  do  not  believe  in  such  sudden  revolutions.  I  am  in  favor  of 
temperance.  I  believe  that  liquor,  in  most  aU  cases,  does  a  great  deal  more 
harm  than  good ;  and  if  I  had  believed  that  this  was  going  to  make  a  free  use 
of  liquor  I  should  be  opposed  to  it.  I  make  it  a  rule  in  my  business  not  to 
employ  any  man  that  is  in  the  halnt  of  getting  intoxicated,  particularly  if  he 
is  a  man  to  whom  any  particular  yirotk  is  to  be  intrusted.  If  a  man  appUes^ 
to  me,  I  ask  him  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  Hquor  daily.  My  experience 
has  been  that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  liquor  drank  now  tium  there  used  to  be 
formerly.  Twenty-five  years  ago  my  business  called  me  to  most  of  the  drink- 
ing saloons  with  ice.  I  had  to  collect  my  own  bills,  and  the  best  time  of  day 
was  generally  from  12  to  1  o'clock.  In  the  forty  years  that  I  have  lived  in 
Boston  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  drank  forty  glasses  of  ardent  spirits.  But  I 
was  surprised  to  find  at  these  places  so  many  men  at  that  time  of  day.  I 
would  see  such  a  class  of  men  there  daily,  and  I  have  had  a  curiosity  to  watch 
the  progress  of  those  men ;  and  I  must  say  that  a  very  large  number  of  those 
persons  whom  I  used  to  see  at  these  places,  at  that  time,  have  since  become 
banknq)t.  And  these  were  men  who,  at  that  time,  were  men  of  property  and 
means.  And  my  opinion  is,  that  if  a  man's  habits  are  such  that  he  must  take  a 
glass  of  liquor  daily,  that  sooner  or  latet  it  will  affect  his  judgment  and  tend 
to  ruin  him. 

Q.  You  say  that,  practically,  you  are  in  favor  of  Teducmg  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  its  minimum  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  should  be  willing  to  reduce  it  to  the  least  amount  that  it 
can  possibly  be  brought  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MhsvB.)  You  regard  it  as  desirable  to  abolish  entirely 
the  open  places  for  the  nle  of  liquor  as  a  beverage  ? 
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A.  Yos,  sir;  if  iteoold  bo  done.  My  idea  is  to  ^tirelj  pirolubit  the  sale 
of  Uqnor ;  bat  I  think,  eren  if  it  ooold  be  done  in  a  day,  it  might  not  be  policy. 

Q,  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  expediency  of  ntteriy  breaking  down 
the  public  sale  and  restraining  the  traffic,  blotting  out  the  appetite  of  men, 
and  growing  a  generation  free  from  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.  I  shoidd  think  it  was  a  reiygood  policy;  but  this-  law  has  been  upon 
the  statute  book  for  some  time  and  the  effect  of  it  has  not  been  as  yet  anything 
like  what  was  expected  of  it. 

Q.    You  are  a  citizen  of  fioeton,.are  you  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  Men  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that*  the  City  of 
Boston  ever  meant  to  execute  the  law  ?  Did  you  ever  believe  for  one  twenty- 
four  hours  that  Boston  meant  to  execute  the  law  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer.  The  law  has 
been  in  operation,  and  I  suppose  that  if  they  wanted  to  execute  it  they  could. 

Q.  As  a  citizen  of  Boston  and  acquainted  with  the  various  classes  of 
people,  did  you  ever  think  that  tiie  authorities  of  Boston  had  set  themselves 
earnestly  at  work  to  carry  out  this  law  ?  Were  you  pretty  clear  in  that 
opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  my  opinion  is  that  if  the  voters  of  Boston  were  to  decide 
the  question,  they  woidd  vote  against  the  prohibitory  law.  But  probably  the 
officers  could  not  carry  out  the  law,  and  considered  it  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  that  it  fught  not  to  be  carried  out. 

Q.  Have  3rou  any  great  confidence  that  the  license  law  would  better  the 
state  of  things  ? 

A,  I  have  such  confidence  that  I  would  like  to  see  it  tried,  if  the  law 
could  be  according  to  my  ideas.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  make  exactiy  such  a  law  as  I  should  desire. 

Q,    What  are  your  ideas  ? 

A.  That  every  town  should  decide  for  itself  whether  they  would  have  tiie 
law  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  Cambridge  should  decide  to  have  a  license  law, 
and  if  Boston  should  not  have  a  license  law,  it  would  be  effective  in 
Cambridge? 

A,  I  think  it  would.  The  people  in  Cambridge  who  drink,  would  come 
here  and  get  it  anyway ;  and  I  think  that  the  law  would  prevent  the  sale  at 
public  bars. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  it  can  be  done  ? 

A.    I  have  very  much  doubt  whether  it  can  be  done  at  present  in  Boston. 

Q.    If  you  could  frame  a  license  law  would  you  attempt  it?  , 

A,  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  I  would  at  the  present  time,  because  I  think 
there  would  be  any  number  of  places  in  these  back  alleys  and  in  cellars, 
where  the  liquor  would  be  sold ;  and  the  interest  is  so  large  and  the  public 
sentiment  is  so  strong  in  &vor  of  selling,  that  I  think  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  sale;  but  I  would  not  have  a  public  bar  unless  it 
were  entirely  open.  I  would  not  have  the  bars  concealed,  and  the  green  cur- 
tains up  at  the  windows,  but  I  would  have  the  sale  where  everybody  could  see. 

Q.    Would  you  have  a  man  put  down  his  green  curtains  ? 
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A.  Y^  sir,  I  would.  I  belieTe  thdce  are  a  docen  gkadei  of  liqoor  drunk 
from  it  in  Boston  where  t^ere  would  not  be  more  diflia  one  otherwise ;  because 
men  can  go  in  out  of  sight  and  get  their  liquor  and  dxink  iL 

d,    Do  you  mean  to  say  thaA  you  would  saake  all  drinhing  out  of  si^t  ? 

A.    I  would  have  it  in  sight 

Q,    You  would  then  only  legalize  what  the  puUie-saw  ? 

^.    If  a  man  wanted  liquor  at  the  hotel  I  would  let  Imn  hate  it* 

Q.  You  would  shame  the  people  out  of  drinking  by  keeping  it  in  the 
public  eye  ? 

A,  If  men  did  not  want  to  drink  in  these  places  they  would  not  want  the 
Uquor  so  much. 

Q,  A  man  might  be  licensed  to  sell  under  a  License  law,  but  Ins  customer 
might  be  a  man  who  wanted,  to  go  behind  the  green  curtain  ? 

A*  There  are  a  great  many  who  would  be  Willing  td  drink  right  in  public 
sight,  but  most  men  would  prefer  to  ^  out  of  tiie  way  of  the  pmUie  eye. 

Q.  Here  is  a  practical  problem.  We  will  suppoee  i^U  under  the  view  of 
these  ^>ectators,  persons  are  licensed  to«ell  liquor,  and  are  protected  by  the 
law.  How  would  it  be  any  easier  to  suppress  Um  others?  How  does  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  law  that  is  thrown  about  one-half,  operate  in  any  way  against 
the  other? 

A.  If  there  are  .a  hundred  men  wlioare  my  enemies,  and  I  can  go  te 
work  and  make  BUy  of  them  my  friends,  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  do  that 
rather  than  to  meet  the  whole  number  as  enemies. 

Q,    And  you  propose  to  .better  the  state  of  tilings  under  the  license  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  under  the  old  lieenee  law  people  were  restrained  torn 
selling  without  licenses  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  think  not    I  diink  there  were  many  sellers. 

Q,  You  speak  of  being  careful  not  to  employ  a  man  in  a  matter  where  he 
is  to  be  trusted  who  makes  use  of  liquors ;  do  you  mean  a  moderate  use  ? 

A.  I  mean  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  liquor  every  dfl^r »  that 
is,  a  man  who  cannot  get  through  a  day  without  a  glass. 

Q.    Do  you  take  ground  .against  a  moderate  daily  use  of  liquon  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  would  not  go  against  the  occasional  use  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  take  ground  against  the  occasional  use  <^  liquoiSy 
although  I  have  kept  it  in  my  house  and  used  it  I  do  not  believe  that  aiqr 
young  man  is  benefitted  by  the  use  of  liquor. 

Q.    Then  you  reject  the  doctrine  that  liquors  are  good  ? 

A.^  Yes,  sir.    I  do  not  b^eve  in  it  all. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  the  men  whom  you  employ  now  as  oompaied 
with  the  men  whom  you  employed  twenty  years  ago  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  particular  to  get,  as  Isay,ten|ierate  meui  and  I 
think,  therefore,  that  I  have  a  betler  class  of  men  than  I  had  twenty  years 
ago. 

Q,  What  do  you  think  of  the  charaeter  of  the  men  in  the  business  houses 
and  firms  around  you ;  is  there  more  or  less  attention  paid  to  the  &et  of  this 
sobriety? 
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A.  I  think  there  is  more  attention  paid  to  it  than  there  used  to  be.  I 
think  the  man  whom  you  employ  for  a  day's  wotk  is  more  likely  to  get 
employment  if  he  does  not  drink,  than  he  would  be  if  he  drank. 

Q.  Do  yon  observe  any  distinction  between  foreigners,  or  do  yon  apply 
yoor  remark  to  people  generally  ? 

A.    I  think  the  remark  applies  generally. 

Q.    So  far  as  you  see  it  in  Cambridge  is  it  among  fbreigners  or  Americans  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is  pretty  well  divided  between  them. 

Q.    You  have  a  considerable  irish  population  ? 

if.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Irish  people  are  more  addicted  to  it  than  the 
Americans? 

A.  As  to  the  laboring  classes,  I  do  not  know  as  there  js  very  much 
difference. 

Q,  Taking  the  laborers  generally  of  the  town  of  West  Cambridge,  do 
you  think  they  are  more  or  less  temperate  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  they  are  any  less  temperate. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  beverage,  or  that 
drunkenness,  so  fiur  as  your  observation  goes,  has  increased  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years? 

A.  I  should  think  it  had  decreased  rather  than  increased.  That  is  my 
opinion,  but  I  have  not  any  statistics  to  go  from.    It  is  merely  impression. 

Tbstxhont  of  Bey.  L  S.  Lincoln. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Your  occupation  and  residence,  if  you  please  ? 
You  are  a  cleinyman,  are  you  not? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  reside  in  Warwick,  in  Franklin  County,  and  was  a  clei^gy- 
man  eighteen  years  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 

Q,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  as  to  your  observation  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  of  the  operation  of  the  present  prohibitory  law,  and  any  reasons 
you  may  have  fbr  it  ? 

A.  In  relation  to  that  subject,  sir,  I  am  able  to  compare  the  progress  of 
the  cause  of  temperance  under  the  old  licen^  law,  and  under  the  prohibitory 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  since.  I  became  very  much  interested  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  early.  I  became  connected  with  a  temperance  society 
forty  years  ago  (I  think  in  1827),  in  the  town  of  Grardner,  in  Worcester 
County,  and  I  watebed  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  temperance  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  firom  that  time  to  this.  When  the  temperance  cause  began, 
oiur  efforts  were  directed  solely  to  the  men  who  used  spirits  as  a  beverage. 
These  were  the  class  of  men  who  claimed  our  attention,  befbre  there  was  any 
prolubitory  law.  We  supposed  our  work  was  to  be  done  by  moral  means,  and 
we  resorted  to  moral  methods ;  and  that  society  in  the  town  of  Gardner,  that 
originated  with  only  nineteen  members,  at  the  time  the  first  prohibitory  law 
was  passed,  (the  fifteen-^lon  law,  in  1887,)  had  cleared  ^e  town  of  places 
where  they  sold  liquors  openly.  There  were  two  stores  that  sold  in  lai^ 
quantities  at  the  time  we  conmienced,  and  both,  with  moral  influence,  without 
any  reference  to  law  at  all,  gave  up  the  sale ;  and  I  would  remark,  that  while 
we  relied  on  moral  suasion,  we  had  a  great  many  pubUc  meetings  and  assod- 
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oiatod  Beyinl  towiu.  I  attended  a  great  man  j  of  Ihenit  and  in  Uiese  ve  liere 
most  Kire  of  haTing  full  and  interestiDg  meetingB,  when  lempesaiiee  mftaiiiipi 
were  appointedi  of  an  j  elaas  of  meetingB  that  I  ever  attended  up  to  tii6  time 
that  the  prohthitory  law  was  passed*  I  was  sniprised  veiy  moeht  (though  my 
whole  heart  was  in  the  cause  of  temperance,)  and  I  must  say  I  was  somewhat 
alarmed  on  account  of  its  influence,  as  I  feared,  npon  the  canse  ci  temper- 
ance* It  seemed  to  me  that  the  cause  was  going  on  well  enongh  as  it  was. 
We  were  destroying  the  temptation,  and  hence  the  sale  was  heing  diminished. 
People  were  prepared  to  ihce  the  enemy.  They  were  prepared  to  put  on  all 
the  armor  that  we  are  called  to  put  on  in  order  to  meet  all  our  foes,  and  in 
that  panoply  they  ksew  how  they  alood  and  how  they  were  memit  <to  stand- 
We  remembered  at  the  beginning  that  we  had  an  enemy  to  fight  with,  and 
that  was  temptation ;  but,  in  cider  to  make  people  temperate,  we  did  not 
think  it  necessary  that  the  temptation  should  be  removed  out  of  the  worid* 
but  that  men  should  be  fortified  against  it,  and  that  ie  the  idea  that  we  acted 
upon,  and  we  therefore  ajqfiealed  dineotly  to  the  men  who  used  spiritaoos 
liquors,  to  induce  them  to  abstain;  and  I  would  lemaik  ane  ftet  as  to  the 
present  prohibitory  law,'(and  which  was  feajped  at  the  outset,)  and  which  was, 
that  the  moment  the  pn^bitory  law  was  passed,  ^e  men  who  used  liquor 
moderately  (from  which  class  we  were  getting  the  greatest  nunber  to  jain 
our  temperance  aaaoeiation)  said:  Now  you  are  takmg  measures  to  comftel 
us  to  abandon  our  cups,  and  now  yovk  are  making  a  law  to  prevent  us  from 
buying  and  drinking  what  we  desire.  Now  we  say  we  will  assert  our  right  to 
use,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  prohibit  us  from  using,  unless  we  use  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  inlrude  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Every  man  admilted  dranken* 
ness  to  be  wrong.  The  result  was,  that  the  passing  of  a  prahibitoiry  ]aw» 
operating  against  the  use  of  moral  suasion  in  this  way»  drove  these  men  right 
off  from  us,  and  they  would  not  come  near  our  meetings*  Befiire  that  wehad 
their  ear.  We  did  not  take  the  ground  that  it  was  a  sin  in  itself  to  use  it 
moderately,  but  that  it  waa  a  sin  to  use  it  excessively,  and  so  as  to  injure  their 
health  and  make  them  dangerous  members  of  society.  Why  did  we  aak  ihoas 
to  abstain  firom  it  ?  Because  it  wae  a  dangerous  axtiudb  to  use;  and  thooig^ 
some  might  use  it  without  impairing  their  health,  yet  vast  multitudes  foand 
tiieir  appetites  increasing  as  they  used  it,  and  found  themsdves  at  last  in  the 
depths  of  intemperance.  That  is  the  acgonent  we  used  to  induce  them  to 
become  temperance  men;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cause  of  temperaime 
has  gone  back  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  prohibit^  law,  and  there  has 
been  a  very  gi^t  change,  and  I  attribute  all  ihe  good,  uwler  this  law,  to  tiie 
influence  of  moral  suasion.  AH,  I  think,  that  we  can  ask  of  a  law,  ia  to 
punish  men  who  use  liquor  to  the  injury  of  othan. 

C2.  As  a  matter  of  ftct,  in  the  county  of  fVaAkUn,  how  is  the  causa  of 
temperance  to-day,  as  compared  with  the  times  to  which  you  allude  ? 

A.  I  was  not  in  Franklin  Coanty  at  the  time  I  alliided  to  first;  I  waa  in 
the  county  of  Worcester  when  the  two  systems  were  triad;  I  did  not  get  to 
the  county  of  Franklin  till  within  the  last  fburteea  yeai»» 

Q.    During  that  time,  how  was  the  cause  ? 

A.  The  county  of  Franklin  has  no  city,  and  no  very  large  villages  or 
places  in  it    And  I  think  that  there  is  very  littie  intemperance  among  the 
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people  tyftkat  eoimt^)  cspecUUy  tlie  Amenean  poptdftdon.  Ihere  10  some, 
bat  as  far  as  m)r  knowledge  extends  (I  am  merely'  aeqtiaiflted  witli  a  fbw  of 
the  towns  in  the  eoonly),  I  slimikl  tlunk  tbat,  dnoe  I  hare  been  there,  there 
Ikad  been  a  laz^  amonnt  of  intemperance. 

Q,  (Bj  Mr.  MoOLVLLAJSf.)  What  is  the  opinion  of  .temperance  men  in 
regavd  to  eider? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  in  favor  of  its  use.  There  is  not  as  much 
cider  mcnufhctured  now  asyfeara  ago ;  bat  I  think  that  those  who  mano^- 
tore  it  are  temperate  in  other  respects,  but  are  in  favor  of  using  that 

Q.  Does  it  detract  from  a  man's  influence  as  a  temperance  man  to  affirm 
that  he  has  dder  in  his  eeMar,  and  occasionally  drinks  it  ? 

A^  I  have  not  supposed  that  it  did,  in  that  ootinty.  I  know  a  great  many 
that  use  a  little  cider  because  they  have  an  impresdmtSkaft  it  is  conduciTe  to 
their  health ;  and  they  use  it  with  their  meals. 

d,  When  you  sgeOk  of  temperance  meiD,  de  you  mean  men  who  belong 
to  tCBipeFanee  societies  ? 

il.    There  are  some  who  do. 

Q.    IsitthegeMvalnile? 

A.  They  do  not  use  it  freely.  They  wiU  buy  a  barrel  of  dder,  and  boil 
it  down,  drinking  a  litde  while  it  is  sweet,  and  letting  the  rest  go  for  vinegar. 
There  is  not  much  dder  used  in  the  county ; .  but  it  is  used,  I  know,  by  a 
number  of  clergymen,  who  have  been  strong  temperance  men,  but  who  have 
been  advised  by  physicians,  on  account  of  some  dyspepdc  or  bHioas  troubles, 
to  use  it,  and  they  do  so. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Mms.)  Have  you  ever  known  a  time  whes  less  liquor 
waa  uaed  in  a  eomnnmity  like  that  yen  now  live  in,  ikun  at  present? 

A*  I  am  not  able  to  settle  that  pobt.  In  the  town  Where  I  resMe,  I  think 
mese  was  used,  and  more  puxehased  from  the  liquor  agency  in  this  dty  than 
for  a  namber  of  yeans. 

<2.    bthereany  open  place  of  sale  in  year  town  except  the  agettcy? 

A.    ]^o,  sir. 

Q,    You  have  a  considerable  fordgn  populaticm  in  that  town? 

A.    No,  nr. 
•      Q.    Howmany? 

A.    There  may  be  six  or  seven  families. 

Q»    What  is  the  principal  business  of  your  town  ? 

A.    The  most  valuable  is  pine  lumber. 

Q.    What  other  leading  business  ? 

A,  The  tanning  business  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is 
a  boot  manufiM!t(»y— not  laige.  But  the  faimmg  interests  are  earned  on 
more  extenavely. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Fat.)    Did  you  say  more  was  bought  by  the  agency  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*    Is  any  of  that  used  as  a  bererage? 

A.  We  were  a  litde  unfortunate  in  our  town.  Our  town  agent  was  a 
man  that  used  liquor,  and  used  it  pretty  freely,  himself.  It  was  snppostd  that 
it  was  sold  by  this  agent  pretty  freely  for  any  purposes  whatever.    I  rannot 
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tey  but  tliat  people  who  bought  it  would  ulj  that  they  wanted  it  fixr  loeehaiif- 
cal  and  medicinal  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Have  you  entertained  the  same  opinion  touching 
the  principle  of  the  prohibition  policy  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquors,  that  yon  now  entertain,  for  seroral  years  back  ? 

A.  It  seemed  to  me  th^t  the  operations  of  it  were  adverse  to  the  influence 
of  moral  suasion. 

Q.  Have  you,  at  any  time,  say  within  two  years,  eKpressed  an  ojuaion  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  on  this  head  ? 

A.    No,  sir.     . 

Q.    Were  you  a  member  of  the  legislature  two  years  ago  ? 

A,    No,  sir.    I  was  a  member  at  the  last  session  and  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  express  an  opinion  favorable  to  tiie  policy  of  the 
State  in  that  respect  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  did.  I  should  not  be  likely  to,  as  I  have 
never  had  such  an  opinion.  I  had  feared  that  it  would  operate  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  has. 

Q.  Hien  your  opinion  firom  the  beginning  has  been  that  the  law  was  not  a 
proper  instrumentality  for  this  purpose  ? 

il.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  instrumentality  of  the  law  was  not  correct 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  law  is  not  on  the  right  principle. 

Q.    Precisely  why  not  ? 

A,  For  this  reason,  that  the  kw  makes  the  sale  of  alcoholi<$  liquors  a 
wrong,  and  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  make  the  buying  and  the  use  of  it 
for  a  beverage  a  wrong.  The  man  who  sells  the  liquor  b  made  responable 
fiir  the  use  of  it  after  it  ha?  passed  out  of  his  hands,  it  seems  to  me.  I  have 
always  taken  this  ground :  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  is 
dangerous,  but  is  not  a  sin  in  itself,  though  it  may  lead  to  intemperance,  and 
to  all  the  evils  which  flow  from  it,  which  cannot  be  described. 

Q,  And  you  recognize  the  great  evils  of  immoderate  drinking  under  the 
present  laws? 

A,  I  mean  this  fhct, — that  a  man  could  not  become  intemperate  unless 
liquor  were  used  at  first  moderately. 

Q.    Do  you  admit  that  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  in  this  way  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Now,  when  a  great  social  evil  exists,  is  it  not  necessary  to  put  it  away  ? 

A,  Certainly,  I  think  it  is.  But  there  has  been  a  great  trouble  with  me 
to  take  the  ground  that  the  law  is  right,  when  it  does  not  carry  tHe  con- 
sciences of  the  multitude  with  it ;  because  I  could  not  make  them  feel  that  it 
was  a  sin  to  use  this  liquor  moderately  as  a  beverage,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
man  feels  that  it  is  a  sin  to  take  another's  property. 

Q.    Have  you  used  your  influence  to  diminish  this  evil  ? 

A.    It  has  been  my  life-long  bumness. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  sin  not  to  lend  one's  influence  to  put  away  the 
causes  of  these  great  social  evils  ? 

A.  Certainly,  I  do,  sir.  But  the  question  is,  what  kind  of  influence  is 
adapted  to  the  end,  and  is  innocent  and  right 
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Q.  Now,  do  70a  suppose  you  can  IcaTo  &  general  and  moderate  use  of 
liquor  as  a  beverage,  without  these  great  sodal  enls  springing  out  of  ^hat 
use  ?    Do  you,  as  a  Christian  minister,  beUeve  that? 

A»  I  presume  that,  as  long  as  men,  using  spirit  more  or  less,  will  become 
intemperate,  and  involve  themselves  in  all  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  but  I 
take  the  ground  that  we  have  no  legal  right  to  punish  a  man  for  the  use  of 
liquor,  unless  that  use  of  liquor  leads  him  to  violate  the  rights  of  others. 

Q.  Does  the  immoderate  use  of  liquors,  or  do  the  present  social  evils  which 
yon  recognize,  violate  the  rights  of  others  ?  In  families,  where  any  member 
is  an  inebriate,  and  honest  industry  is  taxed  to  repair  the  ravages,  are  not  all 
of  these  taxes  violations  of  the  rights  of  others  ? 

A.  I  admit  that  when  a  man  uses  liquor  so  as  fb  become  a  dangerous 
member  of  society,  the  law  may  take  him  as  a  criminal  and  punish  him ;  but 
until  he  has  used  liquor  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  others,  the 
law  has  nq  right  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal 

Q.  Do  you  deny  that  the  law  has  a  right  to  punish  for  the  moderate  use 
of  liquor? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  deny  that  the  government  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  ? 

A.  The  government  have  a  right  to  prohibit  all  the  injurious  sale,  but  not 
the  sale  itself,  in  toio.  The  present  law  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  there 
18  a  sale  that  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  government  has  a  right  to  prohibit  ninety-nine 
in  every  hundred  from  selling  for  any  purposes  whatever  ? 

A.    I  should  think  it  had. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  hundredth  man  from 
selHng  for  any  purposes  whatever  ? 

A,  If  the  public  good  requires  that  the  sale  be  limited  to  a  few,  because 
of  its  being  a  dangerous  article,  and  because  men  of  a  certain  character 
would  sell  it  to  the  injury  of  others,  I  believe  that  the  government  has  a 
right  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  the  government  have  a  right  to  restrict  the  one 
man  in  a  hundred  without  regard  to  the  inherent  right  of  selling? 

A.    I  regard  this  the  same  as  I  regard  the  sale  of  gunpowder. 

Q.  If  the  government  has  the  right  to  prohibit  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hun- 
dred, why  not  the  hundredth,  if  the  public  good  requires  ? 

A.  The  public  sentiments  on  that  point  are  different.  I  think  that  each 
man  has  a  right  to  use  liquors  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  himself  and  others 
by  the  use  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mc  Clell  an.)  What  religious  denomination  do  you  belong  to  ? 

A.    Unitarian,  sir. 

Testimony  op  Joseph  Andrews. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    "Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.    At  present  in  Boston. 
Q,    What  is  your  business  ? 
A.    Engraving. 
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Q,  Have  yon  tawrelled  abroad  and  know  sometliiog  ef  the  habits  in  regard 
to  temperance  in  otiicr  eountiies  ? 

A.  I  have  been  abroad  thxee  different  times  and  have  lived  in  the  cotintiy 
some  part  of  my  Ule. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enoogh  to  inform  the  CWmittee  what  are  tibe  habits 
as  to  the  use  of  what  aare  called  intoxicating  liqu<n«  in  foreigji  lands  ? 

A.  I  redded  in  the  city  of  Paris  once  for  two  months,  »3llowing  my  pro- 
fession, and  afterwards  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  subject  of  intemperance 
has  always  been  prominent  in  my  mind.  For  that  reason,  without  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject,  day  by  day,  whenever  anything  that  bore  i3|K)n 
it  met  my  eye,  I  became  cognizant  of  it.  Duiii^  my  residenoe  in  Paris, 
(and  I  should  say  that  my  only  leisure  time  for  recreation  was  Sunday  after- 
noon,} after  wor^ipping  with  those  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  worshipping 
with,  I  went,  whenever  the  weather  would  permit,  into  the  different  neigh- 
borhoods of  Paris.  Whoever  knows  Paris,  knows  that  the  streets  lead  out 
firom  the  centre  in  different  directions,  and  I  was  aocustcmed  to  take  on  one 
Sunday  one  road,  and  on  another,  another ;  and,  therefore,  I  had  a  chance  to 
observe  the  operation  of  drinking  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  As  I  said  before, 
the  first  time  I  was  in  Paris  was  but  two  months.  I  was  very  busy  and  had 
not  so  much  opportunity  to  observe.  I  saw  no  one  intoxicated  during  that 
time.  In  the  year,  however,  that  I  resided  there  the  last  time,  when  I  had 
more  leisure,  I  saw  only  two  persons  intoxicated.  One  case  was  of  a  man 
who  was  some  Etde  distance  from  me  in  the  street ;  the  other  of  a  postillion 
riding  a  horse,  whom  I  distinctly  saw.  He  was  a  little  '^over  the  bay,*'  but 
not  so  intoxicated  but  that  he  could  ride  his  hone.  In  the  outskirts,  it  is  well 
known  that  Sunday  is  a  day  for  drinking.  As  I  paeeed  different  localities,  I 
noticed  that  the  places  where  this  liquor  was  drank  and  sold,  were  idl  open 
to  the  observer.  I  used  to  stop  and  look  in,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  went 
into  any  of  them.  I  observed  that  they  drank  freely  of  wine  on  the  outskirts, 
because  the  duty  is  not  charged  on  the  liquor  at  aH  until  after  it  is  brought 
into  the  city  proper.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  anything  out  of  ^e  way.  Qf 
coarse  they  were  sometimes  noisy ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  one  that 
we  should  call  here  drunk.  This  was  the  case  also  in  Italy  and  Florence; 
and  in  a  short  trip  to  Borne  and  Naples,  I  have  no  recollection  of  aeeing  any 
one  intoxicated.  Jn  Florence,  in  the  winter,  grapes  and  wine  could  be 
obtained  very  cheap.  Wine  was  always  given  to  the  servants ;  that  was  part 
of  the  arrangement  that  was  made  with  them.  From  my  own  observation  in 
the  matter,  I  am  entirely  of  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
country  like  ours  becoming  temperate  without  the  use  of  pure  and  cheap 
wine* 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  population,  in  these  various  observations  which 
you  made,  came  under  your  observation  ? 

A.  All,  except  the  higher  classes,  perhaps.  There  was  one  gentlemen  of 
quite  high  station,  comparatively,  that  I  used  tovisit ;  but  as  a  general  rule, 
it  wa^  of  course  to  observe  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  I  saw  them  in  the 
gardens  and  about  the  environs  of  Paris. 

Q.    Of  course,  on  Sunday,  the  masses  go  out  into  the  country  considerably  ? 
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A.  Tes,  ttr ;  almost  uniTersally.  It  is  their  acHj  i^reation.  They  work 
yeiy  hard  all  the  veek,  and  it  is,  as  I  regard  it,  their  only  recreation,  to  go 
into  t])e  country  on  fitmdays. 

Q,  As  to  the  effects  of  these  habits  of  drinking  irine,  as  compared  with 
the  drinking  of  distilled  liquor ;  hare  you  any  obserration  ? 

A.  Not  pardcnlarly,  except  that  some  of  those  who  began  life  with  me, 
who  got  into  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquor,  have  lost  themselres ; 
and  those  who  have  used  wine  with  their  food  have  not,  and  I  hare  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  I  had  before. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Fbris  compared  with  Boston,  as  to  the  use  of  distilled 
liquors,  and  as  to  intemperance  ? 

A.  I  should  think  there  was  no  comparison  from  my  observation.  I  should 
suppose  there  were  comparatively  no  spirituous  liquors  drank  there,  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  drank  here :  and  as  I  said  I  only  saw  two  instances 
in  the  year  and  a  half. 

Q,  I  would  inquire  if  you  know  anything  about  the  fact  that  the  liquors 
brought  to  this  country  have  been  fortified?  Is  there  any  difficulty  in 
importing  them. 

A.  That  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  have  a  general  impression  that  some 
little  alcohol  is  put  in,  but  it  is  a  mere  trifle. 

Q.  Have  you  any  observation  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Boston  and  in 
this  country  ?    Tou  reside  in  Boston  now,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir.  Not  particularly  as  to  the  drinking,  etc. ;  but  if  it  is  proper 
to  state,  I  have  some  observation  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  this  law,  and 
in  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  it  Give  the  conclusion  of  your 
own  mind.  * 

.A.    I  think  a  prohibitory  law  is  injurious  to  tiie  true  and  pre-eminent 
cause  of  temperance. 

Q.    Will  yon  state  very  briefly  the  reason  of  that  conclusion  ? 

A.  It  is  because  in  the  first  place  I  think  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
great  majority  of  men,  and  women,  too,  can  be  made  to  drink  nothing  but 
cold  water.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of 
a  man's  moral  character.  In  order  to  reform  a  man,  and  in  order  to  reform 
society,  there  must  be  freedom ;  and  I  think  that  tlus  prolubitory  system  arises 
from  a  one-sided  and  fanatical  idea.  It  has  not  for  that  reason  the  Divine 
Providence  behind  It,  and  it  can  never  be  enforced ;  or,  if  it  could  be,  it 
could  never  prevail  for  good;  It  has  nothing  in  the  Divine  Providence  to 
support  it,  and  it  has  not  the  best  judgment  and  the  best  feeling^of  the  better 
part  of  the  most  intelUgent  portion  of  the  community  to  support  it 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mhobr.)    Whht  is  your  definition  of  fanaticism  ? 

A.  Anything  that  leads  men,  however  wise  and  however  good,  to  leave 
out  otiier  considerations  ifl  following  one  particular  idea. 

(2.    Is  the  idea  that  is  wholly  true  in  itself  and  in  its  results  fanatical  ? 

A.  The  idea  itself  being  true,  the  carrying  out  of  it  is  not  necessarily 
fanatical,  but  the  manner  of  carrying  it  forward  may  be. 

(2>    If  a  proposition  embraces  truth  and  only  truth,  is  that  fhnaticism  ? 

A>    The  proposition  is  not  fanatical 
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Q,  If  you  were  to  act  upon  that  proposition,  would  your  action  be 
fanatical  ? 

A.    If  I  left  oat  of  sight  every  other  consideration,  it  would  be. 

Q.    Is  not  all  truth  harmonious  ? 

A.  It  is  harmonious ;  but  the  Divine  Providence  teaches  that  in  its  operar 
tions  and  in  its  words,  we  must  sometimes  bend  to  circumstances. 

Q.    Does  the  Divine  Providence  accommodate  itself  to  wicked  men  ? 

A.    The  Divine  Providence  accommodate  itself  by  bending,  not  breaking. 

Q.    Does  it  so^as  not  to  punish  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  does  it  bend  divine  law  to  wicked  men  ? 

A.  By  allowing  them  to  go  on  to  such  a  stage  that  they  fear  of  their  loss  of 
freedom.  There  can  be  no  reform,  in  my  mind,  without  freedom.  Nobody 
can  become  a  temperate  man  by  being  prevented  from  getting  liquor.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  pos^bility  of  growing  a  generation  of  men 
whose  influence  in  the  community  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  is  a  wrong  ? 

A.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  selling  of  liquor  is  ssud  to  be  a  sin,  and  the 
drinking  of  liquor  is  not  a  sin. 

Q.    Is  a  course  of  life  that  promotes  intoxication,  a  sin  ? 

A.    No,  Mr. 

Q.    Is  a  course  of  life  tl^at  promotes  drunkenness  a  sin  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  the  sins  are  plainly  put  down  in  the  ten  commandments. 

Q,  Is  there  not  a  command  which  exhorts  you,  and  bids  you  to  abhor  that 
which  acts  to  promote  an  evil  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  sin  to  disobey  an  injunction  of  the  Saviour  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q,    And  His  apostles  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  His  apostles.  I  regard  the  Lord  as 
authority  and  nobody  else. 

Q.  You  do  not  deem  it  a  violation  of  duty  to  pursue  a  course  of  action 
out  of  which  all  the  existing  evils  of  drunkenness  arise  ? 

A.  There  may  be  some  sort  of  catch  in  that  question,  and,  therefore,  I 
would  answer  it  in  this  way :  I  consider  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  promote  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Q.    Temf^rance  included  ? 

A,    Temperance  included. 

Q.    Total  abstinence  ? 

A*    No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  principle  on  which  you  stand,  if  a  law  by  which  a  man  should 
live  is  that  of  moderate  drinking,  how  would  you,  by  any  social  arrangements, 
customs  or  laws,  affect  the  question  so  long  as  you  encouraged  the  moderate 
use,  and  so  long  as  the  moderate  use  tended  to  immoderate  use,  and  so  long 
88  you  approach  the  laws,  90  far  as  you  were  able  to  discover  ? 
[    A.    I  deny  the  preolsei. 
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Q.    Do  you  think  that  moderate  drinking  Is  useful  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q»  You  maintain  that  total  abstinence  would  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Precisely  what  do  you  maintain  ? 

A.  I  mean  that  a  man  may  driiik  moderately  without  injury ;  but  I  do  not 
say  that  that  is  a  sanction  for  moderate  drinking. 

Q.  You  would  not  recommend  the  State  to  favor  the  policy  of  abstinence 
rather  than  of  indulgence  ? 

A.  I  would  recommend  any  State  or  any  body  of  legislators  to  make  a  law 
that  should  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  because  I  believe 
that  if  you  restrain  from  drinking  entirely,  and  if  you  prevent  a  man  by  law 
or  by  force  from  drinking  when  he  feels  a  craving  for  it,  you  will  only  force 
him  into  a  worse  position,  and  he  would  do  something  worse  to  his  character 
and  to  the  community  than  he  would  if  not  resisted  in  this  way. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  State  to  make  any  law  on  the  subject  of 
the  sale  of  liquors. 

A.  As  to  that,  sir,  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  knew  anything  about  it  I  feel 
perfect  confidence  in  any  set  of  men  who  love  their  fellow-men  and  who 
should  come  together  and  endeavor  to  frame  such  laws  without  any  idea  of 
their  own  personal  prejudices. 

•  Q,  I  do  not  ask  whether  you  would  have  any  particular  law,  or  whether 
you  would  have,  upon  the  principles  which  you  enunciate,  any  desire  that  the 
government  should  make  any  law  whatsoever. 

A.  I  do  not  consider  myself  wise  enough  to  firame  a  precise  law,  and  I 
should  be  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  most  rational  and  wise  men  to  decide. 

Q.    Why  does  not  your  principle  include  the  present  law  ? 

A>  It  does,  sir,  if  the  community  decide  in  favor  of  it ;  but  it  must  come  to 
an  end  eventually. 

Testimont.op  Oliver  Stackpole. 
ft    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A.    I  live  in  this  city. 
Q.    What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? 
A.    I  keep  a  public  house. 
ft    What  house? 
A.    National  House. 

ft    Do  you  sell  intoxicating  liquors  at  all  ? 
A.    I  do  not. 

ft    Have  you  ever  kept  liquors  since  you  have  been  there  ? 
A.    1  never  have  sold  a  drop,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  I  haVe  been 
there, 
ft    How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  hotel  ? 
A»    I  have  been  there  a  little  more  than  nine  years, 
ft    Where  were  you  before  you  came  to  Boston  ? 
A.    I  lived  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
ft    What  was  your  business  there  ? 
84 
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A.    A  portion  of  the  time  that  was  my  bnamesfl  in  Portland. 

Q.    Was  a  portion  of  that  time  at  the  time  the  Maine  Law  was  enforced  ? 

A.  It  was.  I  was  in  Portland  at  the  time  Neal  Dow  was  Mayor  of  the 
city. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  temperance  movement  at  that 
time? 

A,  J  was  very  favorable  to  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  took  any  active  part 
any  more  than  to  speak  in  favor  of  It 

Q.    You  were  in  favor  of  that  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  it  ? 

A,    I  think  it  disappoints  its  most  sanguine  friends. 

Q.    What  was  the  effect  of  it  ? 

A,  As  to  the  removal  and  suspension  of  the  drinking  of  liquor,  it  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect. 

Q,    How  was  it  in  regard  to  the  state  of  intemperance:  did  it  increase ? 

A,  According  to  my  general  observation,  I  should  say  that  it  did  not 
Among  certain  classes  it  increased  during  a  certain  time ;  and  that  class  of 
people  were  of  the  higher  order. 

Q.    What  means  were  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the  drinking  of  liquor  ? 

A,  I  suppose  that  you  all  have  heard  the  same  that  I  have  heard ;  there 
were  all  manner  of  inventions  resorted  to  that  could  be  thought  of,  for  the 
supplying  of  liquors.  I  believe  that  sometimes  it  was  brought  in  double- 
barrels  and  in  barrels  in  a  barrel,  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  (and  I  think  cor- 
rectly, too,)  that  they  even  resorted  to  putting  it  in  coffins.  These  stories  I 
have  heard,  and  I  think  they  are  correct 

Q.    During  observations  of  that  law,  did  it  license  improper  men  ? 

A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know  within  my  own  observation.  I  think  it  did  not, 
as  far  as  Portland  is  concerned. 

Q,    Was  liquor  easily  obtmned  by  anybody  that  wanted  it  ? 

A,  I  think  it  was.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  One  mode  that  was  resorted 
to,  which  I  was  told  of,  (I  was  never  in  these  places,)  was,  that  young  men 
hired  rooms,  and  hired  a  man  to  take  care  of  the  rooms,  and  had  their  Hqnor 
taken  to  these  rooms ;  and  that  they  resorted  there  very  much  nights.  So 
much  so,  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  things  in  reference  to  these  young  men.  In  other  words,  it  did  not  meet 
their  expectations.    It  certainly  did  not  mine. 

Q.  IIow  was  it  with  regard  to  the  friends  of  the  law :  were  they  disap- 
pointed or  satisfied  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  sir,  I  will  admit,  that,  occarionaUy,  I  heard  a  man 
whp  was  in  favor  of  it  say  that  he  was  disappointed.  But,  generaDy,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  feeling  was,  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  at  that  ^me. 

Q.    Since  then,  have  you  heard  ? 

A.  Since  then,  I  have  heard  a  great  many  men,  from  different  parts  of 
the  State,  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  they  had  been  very  sadly  and  sonow- 
fully  disappointed.  It  did  not  meet  what  they  expected.  I  was  recentlj 
talking  with  one  of  the  policemen  who  was*  there  at  that  time,  and  who  wi&a  a 
strong  temperance  man.    I  believe  he  had  lived  there  a  good  many  years; 
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lutid  from  Ills  expeHence,  Le  began  to  fbei  rery  doubtful,  and  bad,  in  fJMt, 
began  to  change  his  pund,  and  to  think  that  there  should  be  some  lav  to 
control  this  "  broadcast  slyness,**  as  he  expressed  it,  irMch  yrta  obserrable. 

Q.  What  obserration  have  you  in  Boston,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  in 
regard  to  intemperance,  and  as  to  whether  it  has  increased  or  not  ? 

A.  If  I  simply  give  my  own  opinion,  I  should  say  that  I  have  been 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  increasing,  and  rather  unpleasantly. 

Q,  Without  taking  into  account  your  own  obsenration,  what  is  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  a  prohibitory  law,  or  a  law  that  should  regtllate  and  con* 
trol  the  sale,  and  should  permit  the  sale  to  some  extent  ? 

A.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  within  a  few  years,  and  more  especially 
within  a  year,  that  it  really  would  be  desirable  if  there  was  some  law  by 
which  the  sale  of  liquor  might  be  regulated ;  such  as  we  call  a  license  law. 
(2.  Have  you  any  reason  for  that,  which  you  could  state  in  a  word  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  give  you  some  reason. 
Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enought  to  state  your  reason  ? 
A:  I  suppose  we  find  ourselves  under  the  present  system,  with  a  great  deal 
of  liquor  to  use  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation.  We  also  find  a  class  of  people 
amongst  us  that  are  inclined  to  have  something  which  is  exhilarating.  We 
have  it  here,  and  if  we  have  no  means  to  stop  its  coming  here,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  prolubttory  law  has 
stopped  the  drinking  of  one  glass  of  liquor;  and  for  all  the  places  that  we 
hear  of  being  stopped,  I  think  there  are  as  many  places  where  liquor  can  be 
obtained.  Another  reason  that  I  will  assign  for  some  kind  of  a  law  that 
should  regulate  the  sale  is,  that  it  appears  that  at  present  they  aro  seizing 
liquors,  and  I  suppose  that  the  seizing  of  liquors  does  not  prevent  the  liquor 
being  drank ;  and  then,  too,  it  is  a  great  expense ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  you  or  I,  or  our  children,  before  twenty  years,  will  have  to  be  taxed  to 
pay  every  dollar  of  this  expense ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  for  every  one  hundred  dollars  expended,  there  will  be  a  cost  to  the  9tate 
of  a  thousand  dollars ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  not  pracdeable^  to 
prohibit  the  sale.  That  is  my  idea,  and  I  will  give  you  my  opinicm  more 
directly  on  this  point  I  think  that  there  will  be  petitions  to  tlie  legislature, 
year  afler  year,  and  the  time  that  will  be  consumed  in  the  legislature,  and  all 
the  expenses  which  will  be  incurred,  will  cost  all  of  a  thousand  dollars  for 
every  hundred  dollars  now  involved  in  the  question,  in  my  humble  opinion. 

Q.    If  there  was  such  a  law  as  the  one  you  suggest,  would  it  make  Qny 
change  in  your  own  habits  in  the  keeping  of  a  public  house  ? 

A.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  a  very  fbw  words.  Eariy  in  life,  thirty* 
&Ye  or  more  years  ago,  I  joined  the  first  temperance  society  that  I  ever  heard 
o£  I  joined  it  cheerfully,  and  I  have  never  drank  a  glass  of  liquor  as  a  bev- 
erage from  that  day  to  this.  Twice  I  have  been  brought  very  low  and  the 
physicians  prescribed  liquor.  That  was  a  year  since.  So  far  as  my  interest 
is  concerned,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  would  affect  me  directly  or  indirectly. 
Q.  You  would  not  avail  yourself  of  such  a  law  for  the  purposes  of  selling  ? 
A,    I  never  should  sell  it,  law  or  no  law. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  MmsB.)  You  speak  of  jour  residence  in  Pordand ;  what 
was  the  effect  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  there  ? 

A.  I  speak  of  my  experience.  I  think  it  did  not  decrease  so  &r  as  the 
city  is  concerned.     - 

Q,    What  is  the  fact  as  to*  liquors  or  statistics  of  crime  and  drunkenness  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  statistics.  I  only  give  my 
obsexration. 

(2.  Was  not  the  Maine  Law  a  subject  of  general  interest  there  during  its 
first  existence  ? 

A.  With  a  certain  portion  of  the  community  I  think  it  was.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  was  throughout  the  State. 

Q.  Did  not  Neal  Dow's  operations  attract  great  attention  there,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  ? 

A.    They  did,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  call  to  mind  the  fact  as  to  the  cases  of  drunkenness  and  of 
other  crimes,  and  as  to  the  attendance  at  the  jails  at  that  time  ? 

A,    I  could  not  give  you  any  account  whatever.    I  do  not  recollect 

Q,    What  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Portland  now  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q,    What  do  you  think  it  is  throughout  the  State  of  Maine  ? 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  sir.  When  you  speak  of  the  general  effect, 
I  might  say  that  I  have  dome  in  contact  widi  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  and  that  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  opinion  has  been  very  general  that 
the  Maine  Law  had  not  met  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Q.    Did  it  not  meet  some  of  their  expectations  ? 

A.  1  suppose  that  people  might  admit  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  places  it 
might  have  done  some  good ;  but  so  far  as  the  larger  cities  were  concerned  I 
think  it  is  not  so. 

(2-    Has  the  Maine  Law  been  sustained  here,  or  not? 

A,    It  has  been  on  the  statute-book. 

Q*    Did  it  not  come  into  the  elections  every  year  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

<2.    Did  it  not  show  that  the  people  were  still  in  favor  of  it  ? 

A»    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  did. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  McClellan.)    How  long  have  you  been  keeper  of  a  hotel  ? 

A,    A  little  more  than  nine  years  in  this  city,  and  in  Portland  about  three. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary^  in  keeping  a  first-class  hotel,  to  have  liquors 
sold? 

A.  I  know  but  little  about  it  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  the 
impression  that  that  is  not  the  subject  before  the  Committee. 

Q,    I  should  like  to  have  that  question  answered  ? 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  there  are  many  people  travelling  who  will  have 
liquor,  and  if  they  cannot  get  it  in  one  place  they  go  to  another.  I  think  that 
in  laige  houses  and  in  first-class  hotels,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  travellhig 
community,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it 

Adjourned. 
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NINTH    DAY. 

Wednesday,  Marcli  6th,  1837. 

Hie  Committee  met  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  petitioners  was  continued. 

Testimony  of  Right  Bey.  Bishop  Manton  Eastbvbk,  D.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Yoor  residence  and  position  are  known.  I 
desire  that  jroa  should  inform  the  Committee  of  your  opinion,  formed  from 
ohserrations  which  yon  have  made,  of  the  value  of  the  present  prohibitory 
liqnor  law,  in  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  as  compared  with  some  other 
law,  permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  under  proper  restrictions. 

A»  My  observations  are  not  as  extensive  as  are  those  of  some  of  the 
clergymen  of  my  charge,  who  are  more  among  the  poor,  but  so  far  as  my 
observation  has  gone,  both  from  my  personal  contact  with  the  poor,  which  is 
considerable,  and  from  information  derived  from  those  who  have  visited  them 
in  my  behalf,  my  impression  is  that  intemperance  has  been  increasing  for 
several  years  in  this  city. 

Q,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  present  law,  as  compared 
with  some  modification  which  would  permit  the  sale  of  liquor  under  certain 
restrictions  ? 

il.  I  am  decidedly  in  &vor  of  a  license  law  and  against  a  prohibitoxy 
law ;  I  do  not  think  tUItt  a  prohibitory  law  can  be  carried  out 

<2-  1b  there  anything  in  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  ^ndation  of  a 
prohibitory  law,  inconnstent  with  the  moral  means  employed  to  accomplish  a 
temperan<;0  reform  ? 

A.  I  think  that  moral  means-are  the  only  ones  to  be  used.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  license  law,  because  it  would  restrain  the  sale  of  liquor ;  I  am  against  a 
prohibitory  law,  on  principle. 

(2*  (By  Mr.  Sfoonsb.)  Do  you  say  tiiat  yon  are  opposed  to  law  as  an 
agency  in  this  reform  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  not  opposed  to  law,  but  opposed  to  a  prohibitory  law.  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  license  law. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  relied  on  moral  means  to  effect  the 
remedy? 

A.    I  rely  upon  moral  means  mainly ;  of  course  I  would  not  exclude  law. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  license  law ;  have  you  any  definite  facts  which 
serve  to  convince  you  that*  a  license  law  would  be  useful  ? 

A.    No,  nr. 

Q,  Have  you  been  familiar  with  the  operation  of  license  laws  in  this  city 
or  in  other  large  cities  ? 

^.  I  am  not  at  all  fiuniliar  with  the  subject,  but  that  is  my  view  of  the 
matter. 


Q.  Hiave  you  not  heard  ibat  all  the  license  laws  iu  the  large  dties,  hare 
fkiled  to  effect  their  object,  inasmuch  as  they  were  never  enforced  against  the 
unlicensed  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Q.    What  kind  of  a  license^law  woidd  ^buhaie  ? 

A.  I  have  no  answer  to  give  to  that  question.  I  have  no  views  to  express 
npon  the  subject    I  leave  the  juatier  to  those  to  whom  it  is  committed. 

Q,    What  evidence  have  you  that  intemperance  is  increasing  ? 

A,  I  speak  from  observaitions  that  I  have  made,  and  from  reports  brought 
to  me  by  those  who  have  viat^d  the  poor  at  my  suggestion. 

Q.    What  sort  of  moral  means  would  you  use  to  carry  on  this  reformation  ? 

A.    The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  fint 

Q.    I  suppose  tha^  you  have  other  means  ? 

X  Yes,  sir.  Ezan^le*  I  would  have  eneiyone  who  desires  a  reform, 
set  an  ezaSnple  of  temperance. 

Q.  What  is  your  theory  in  regard  to  tenperaace.  Are  you  theoreticaUy 
in  favor  of  total  abstinenoe  ? 

A,  No,  I  am  not ;  I  am  against  it  I  have  no  quanei  widi  liioce  who 
choose  to  abstain,  but  I  oUdm  that «  person  may  be  temperate  wii^ut  being 
totally  abstinent 

(2-  Your  memoiynms  back  to  the  time  when  the  temperacnce  reform  com* 
menced  under  Dr.  Beeoher  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  we  not  regard  the  eaajople  of  the  cleigy  and  of  leading  men,  as  the 
chief  agency  in  promoting  reforms  ? 

A*    Some  do,  I  suppose.  ^ 

Q.    Was  not  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  refotmen  ? 

^.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was*  The  temperance  feform  began  in  New 
York  at  the  time  I  was  a  resident  of  New  Yoik.  It  began  with  iIm  pnnci|Ae 
of  expediency ;  that  it  was  expedient  for  pensoois  to  set  the  example  of  whsftib^ 
ing  from  the  use  of  brandy ;  afterwards  it  took  another  Aitpe  and  represented 
that  all  indn%enoe  in  anything  intoxioating,  in  any  iiqaor  whidr  mi^t 
intoxicate  if  used  in  an  intemperate  way,  as  wicked  per  m* 

Q.    You  say  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of  total  abstinenoe  stcietly.    Bo  yoa 
claim  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  a  debimUe  thingr- 
that  it  is  a  good  ? 
I       A.    Every  man  must  judge  for  himself  in  regard  to  that 

Q.  But  there  is  a  general  principle  about  it  Do  yea  not  admit  tiial 
there  are  great  evils  resulting  ieom  its  immoderate  use  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q-    Is  there  any  great  good  from  its  moderate  uae  ? 

A.  I  think  that  its  moderate  use  is  good  for  some^  and  bad  ftr  others.  It 
is  altogether  a  question  of  expediency.  What  ib  veiy  good  ftr  one,  is  often 
very  bad  for  another.  What  is  bad  for  one,  is  often  good  for  anoAer,  and 
necessary. 

Q.    Take  a  particular  case :  a  gentleman  drinks  a  f^tum  oi  brandy 
or  twice  per  week— ^ 
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X  I  am  not  speaking  of  brandj.  I  olgiBct  to  tbat  altogether,  except  as 
medicine.    I  neyer  toucli  it. 

Q,    You  mean  wine  and  fermented  liqaors,  I  suppose  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoa  mean  ^nly  fermented  liquors  ?  Yoa  exclude  brandy ;  do  70a 
exclude  whiskey,  and  all  other  distilled  spirits  ? 

A,  I  should  object  to  whiakey  except  fix  medicinid  pozposes,  I  am  speak* 
ing  of  wine  and  ale  and  cider« 

Q,  Considerix^  the  acknowledged  evils  of  intemperancc-^for  I  qnppose 
that  you  will  admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  evils  that  exist  among  us  ? 

A,    Not  the  very  greatest 

Q.  But,  considering  the  erila  of  intemperancei  do  you  not  think  that  an 
example  of  total  abstinence  £rom  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  on  the 
part  of  clergymen,  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  church,  and  on  the  part  of 
leading  and  influential  citizens,  would  do  a  great  deal  towards  getting  rid  of 
that  evil— «nd  a  great  deal  more  than  counterbalance  the  good  ^bat  comes 
from  thdr  use  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mobsb.)  When  yoif  sp^  of  excluding  distilled  liqnors,  do 
you  wish  to  be  understood  as  de^ring  to  exclude  them  by  legislation,  or- that 
you  would  personally  exclude  them  V 

A .    Personally  I  would  exclude  them. 

(2.  Yon  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  then  as  qualifying  the  statement 
that  you  would  leave  it  to  each  man  to  judge  l<>r  himself,  whether  he  should 
use  it  or  not  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

TzsTiMoinr  ov  Bev^  T,  K.  Lambeet. 
Q,    (ByHr.^JirDnsw.)   Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  ii^rm  the  Committee 
where  you  reside  ? 

,  A*   In  CbarlestownfStnd  have  resided  Ih«relbre](^ronyeac8* 
'  (J.    From  your  observations  9s  to  the  effect  of  lh»  present  prohibitoiy  law, 
what  opinion  have  yon  formedes  to  the  value  of  this  law,  as  oompatod  with 
some  other  system  of  legislation  which  shall  permit  the  sale  of  liquors  under 
certain  resttietioQs  ? 

A^  In  regard  to  intemperance  my  observation  is  somewhat  limited*  I  do 
not  come  in  contact  much  with  those  who  are  not  members  of  my  church.  I 
iMnre  thought,  h^we^er,  ibr  the  last  few  years,  that  intemperance  has  been  on 
the  increase.  I  judge  so,  not  so  much  from  my  own  experience  as  from  what 
I  see  in  the  papers,  from  what  I  read  of  the  places  of  resort  where  people  go 
and  get  drunk,  and  of  the  troubles  that  arise  in  consequence.  That  is  the 
only  reason  that  I  have  for  thinking  that  intemperanee  is  on  an  increase.  In 
r^gfiapd  to  tiie  prohibitory  kw,  I  know  but  litiSe  about  it  I  really  did  not 
know  what  it  was  until  I  was  summoned  here.  I  had  never  read  it.  Perhaps 
it  is  inexousablo  for  me  to  say  so,  but  I  did  not  really  knqw  anything  about  it. 
I  Aink  that  it  is  ccwtmry  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  I  think  that  a 
man's  fieedom  and  liberty  is  in  danger  from  it.  I  heard,  in  tibe  cars,  men 
expressing  their  belief  that  their  liberties  were  invaded  by  the  law ;  that,  in 
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a  country  like  ours,  they  had  a  right  to  do  as  they  pleased.  ^  I  hare  often 
thought  that  moral  suasion  was  the  only  way  to  reach  the  case,  and  I  have 
tried  to  adopt  it  in  all  my  intercourse  with  men.  I  find  that  I  succeed  better 
by  moral  suasion  than  I  do  when  I  threaten.  It  is  an  instinct  of  the  human  . 
race  to  resist  oppression.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  prohibitory  law  has  been 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  temperance  in  the  community.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
the  child  to  resist ;  tell  him  not  to  do  a  tlung  and  he  is  rery  likely  to  do  it. 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  of  some  other  law,  not  prohibitory  ? 

A,  I  tlunk,  perhaps,  that  we  ought  to  have  some  law,  and  that  a  license 
law  would  better  promote  the  object  desired.  I  would  faror  the  granting  of 
licenses  to  judicious  men,  who  would  not  abuse  the  privilege.  I  would  restrict 
the  sale  of  liquors  to  certain  places.  I  would  allow  firstKilass  hotels  to  seU  to 
th^  guests,  but  I  wpuld  have  no  open  bar.  I  tUnk  that  the  travelling  public 
sometimes  need  it,  and  that  it  is  also  of  use  in  certain  cases  medicinally.  It 
was  recommended  to  me  six  years  ago  when  I  was  sick,  and  for  a  while  I  took 
whiskey  once  a  day,  and  I  think  that  it  did  me  good. 

Q,    Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  pre- 
venting the  good  naturally  resulting  from  the  use  of  moral  means? 
•    A.     I  think  that  it  does.     I   think  it  raises  an  opposition  to  those 
means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  You  do  not  hesitate  to  ^ve  your  children  com* 
mands,  notwithstanding  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  disobey  ? 

A.  I  do  not  do  it  when  I  can  influence  them  by  other  means  in  which  I 
am  more  successful  than  in  that  I  never  command  my  children ;  they  always 
obey  without  commands. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  in  &ct,  however,  preserve  the  authority  of  a  parent  and 
apply  it  if  necessary  ?  ^ 

A.    I  should  use  it  if  there  was  a  rebellion. 

Q,  Why,  then,  would  you  not  exercise  that  authority  in  a  community  in 
enforcing  criminal  law  ? 

A.  A  man  has  his  liberty,  his  rights ;  a  child  is  under  tutors  and  goveynots* 
Freedom  of  thought  and  opinion  is  guaranteed  to  all  men  by  the  laws. 

Q.  Why  do  you  speak  of  tiie  prohibitory  law  as  against  the  genins  of  onr 
institutions  ? 

A.    On  the  ground  of  oppression.    I  look  upon  it  as  an  oppresnve  law. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  why  yon  regard  it  as  an  oppressiTe 
law? 

A.  I  think  it  assumes  to  exercise  a  power  which  you  have  no  right  to 
exercise  over  your  fellow  men. 

Q.  That  is  only  stating  the  same  things  in  other  words ;  you  do  not  stale 
the  principle  ? 

A .    That  is  my  answer  to  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no  reason  to  give  why  such  a  law  is 
oppressive  ? 

A,  I  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  an  unrighteons  law,  which  you  have  no 
right  to  exercise  over  individuals.  You  mi^t  pass  a  law  for  me  to  do  some 
act  of  which  my  conscience  could  not  approve ;  that  would  not  be  a  proper 
law. 
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Q.  There  is  no  controveny  as  to  wliether  laws  based  upon  fiJseliood  are 
good  or  not ;  the  question  is,  what  islihere  in  this  particular  law  that  makes  it 
oppressive  7 

A,  I  think  it  restricts  the  liberty  which  we  aX  have.  Why  do  you  not 
pass  a  law  in  regard  to  eating  and  drinking  ?  I  think,  with  many,  there  is  as 
mncli,  and  often  more,  intemperance  in  eating  than  there  is  in  drinking.  I 
think  the  injuiy  is  as  great.  Men  may  be  gluttons  at  their  own  table,  and 
thus  injure  themselves  as  greatly  as  by  drinltf&g. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  tiiat  the  eyils  rcmilting  from  over-eating  are  as  great  ss 
those  resulting  finom  over-drinking  ? 

A,  They  may  not  bo  as  great ;  I  do  not  say  they  are,  but  I  say  men  do 
thus  injure  themselves. 

Q.  Eating  is  a  necessity;  do  yon  think  that  the  diinking  of  alcoholic 
liqu(»8  is  a  necessity  ? 

A,    It  may  be  a  necessity. 

Q,    Have  you  ever  read  any  articles  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  ? 

A,  I  have.  In  my  earlier  days  I  was  the  F^resident  of  a  Temperance 
Society. 

Q.    Were  you  a  total  abstinence  man  ? 

A,    No,  sir,  I  was  not    When  it  came  to  that,  I  withdrew  from  it 

Q.    Yon  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Ton  beHeve  that  to  be  the  proper  ground  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir, — ^temperance  in  all  things. 

Q.  Bo  yon  know  of  anybody  that  advocates  anything  more  than  the  mod* 
erate  use, — I  do  not  say  practise  it,  but  advocate  it  ?  Did  you  ever  know  an 
inebrialte  that  did  not  advocate  the  moderate  use  of  alcc^olic  liquors  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  inebriate  advocates  drinking  as  much  as  he  pleases ;  he 
do«8  not  exercise  any  moderation. 

Q,    Moderation  is  the  principle  you  have  laid  down  ? 

A.    And  I  adhere  to  that 

Q.    Would  yon  let  people  drink  as  much  as  they  pleased  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  desire  temperance  in  all  things.  I  believe  that  the  fanatical 
spirit  tbat  has  been  shown  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  tenq[>erance,  has  injured 
the  cause  of  temperance. 

Q.  Do  you  not  tlunk  that  fanaticism  may  attach  to  the  use  of  liquors  as 
well  as  to  an  opposition  to  their  use  ?  Is  there  no  such  a  thing  as  a  fanatical 
adherence  to  alcoholic  beverages  2 

A     I  do  not  think  there  is,  except  with  the  man  who  is  under  its  influence. 

Q.  Is  not  a  man  who  habitually  uses  liquor,  very  likely  to  be  under  its 
influence  at  all  times  ? 

A,    No,  mr ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Which  is  violated  by  tKe  existing  law  which  yon  say  is  oppressive,  the 
righ^to  drink,  or  the  right  to  sell,  or  arc  botb  ? 

A.    I  should  think  either,  the  right  to  drink,  or  the  rigbt  to  sell.    I  think  a 

man  has  a  right  to  drink,  if  he  can  get  it    But  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate 

drinkmg.    As  I  said  before,  I  would  have  a  license  law  to  restrict  its  sale,  for 

I  think  that  there  ai^  persons  who  cannot  govern  themselves.  I  would  intrust 
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the  Bale  of  liquor  onlj  to  proper  hands ;  I  would  limit  it  to  a  few.  I  think 
that  the  sale  should  be  permitted  to  tratellers  who  come  here,  and  go  to  our 
first-class  hotels,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  liquor,  or  who, 
perhaps,  are  taking  it  m^cinally. 

Q,  Is  the  influence  of  brandy  dependent  upon  the  house  in  which  it  is 
sold,  or  the  hand  that  deals  it  out? 

A.  I  would  have  judgment  exercised  as  to  whom  it  should  be  sold.  I 
would  not  have  a  bar  in  a  hotel. 

Q,  But  a  room  in  wluch  liquor  was  sold  would  accomplish  all  the  purposes 
of  a  bar  ? 

A.  I  would  not  have  a  public  bar,  where  any  one  could  go  in  and  drink^ 
but  I  would  let  guests  have  it  if  they  wanted  it 

^.    \Vhat  would  constitute  a  "  guest  ?  " 

A.    If  you  go  to  the  Tremont  House  and  put  up,  you  are  a  guest. 

Q.    Suppose  you  go  there  for  a  cigar  ? 

A.    Then  you  are  not  a  guest ;  you  must  have  your  name  upon  the  register. 

Q.    Would  you  have  a  law  defining  who  are  excluded? 

A,  If  a  man  should  go  there  merely  for  a  drink,  I  would  not  let  him 
repeat  it ;  I  would  not  let  him  have  it  the  second  dme. 

Q.  Which  do  the  more  harm,  the  houses  which  are  called  low,  which  sell 
to  inebriates,  or  the  houses  which  make  men  inebriates  ? 

A.    I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Which  do  the  more  harm,  what  are  called  low  groggeries,  which  seU  to 
mebriates,  or  the  houses  which  furnish  all  the  facilities  for  men  who  profess  to 
stand  upon  the  ground  of  moderate  use,  to  become  immoderate  drinkers  ? 

A,    I  think  the  low  houses,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  destruction  of  men,  who  are  already  inebriated, 
IS  worse  than  the  conversion  of  moderate  users  into  inebriates  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  conclusion  follows  at  alL  .  1  do  not  think  that  the 
mference  is  a  good  one. 

Q.  Suppose  the  students  of  any  neighboring  institution  should  come  to  one 
of  our  first-class  hotels,  and  periiaps  call  for  supper,  would  you  consider  them 
guests? 

A,  I  hardly  know.  I  suppose  in  one  sense  they  would  be  guests.  I  ahonld 
not  consider  them  as  such. 

Q.  Can  you  make  a  law  upon  that  subject  that  would  hit  the  point  you 
have  in  mind  ? 

A-.  Yes.  I  think  a  law  giving  licenses  only  to  people  of  discretion,  people 
whom  you  could  trust,  people  who  would  discriminate  between  those  who 
wanted  to  buy,  would  accompUsh  the  object. 

Q.  When  would  you  authorize  a  person  having  a  license  to  refuse  to  eeU  a 
glass  of  liquor  ? 

A»  If  the  applicant  was  a  guest  at  a  hotd,  I  do  not  know  that  he  would 
have  any  right  to  refuse  him. 

Q.  Then  you  would  let  the  drinker  be  the  sole  judge,  whether  he  should 
take  an  additional  glass  or  not  ? 

A.  1  would  not  let  him  repeat  it  If  he  staid  at  the  house,  I  would  not 
let  him  follow  it  up. 
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Q.  Suppose  yon  sold  to  a  man  in  the  morning,  would  jou  not  sell  to  him 
again  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would.  I  say  that  I  would  not  have  a  public  bar 
in  a  hotel  where  men  could  get  drunk.    I  would  only  have  liquor  for  guests. 

Q.  Let  us  not  deceiye  ourselves  with  a  phrase.  A  room  in  which  liquor  is 
fbixiished  to  those  who  call  for  it,  will  accomplish  the  same  thing  as  a  public 
bar.  Would  jou  authorize  a  retailer  to  sell  to  a  person  that  he  thought  had 
enough  ? 

A.    Certsdnly,  I  would. 

Q,    Then  jrou  would  leave  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  purchaser  ? 

A.    I  would  not  sell  to  him  but  once  ? 

Q.  You  would  not  sell  him  a  glass  of  liquor  in  the  morning  and  another  in 
the  evening  ? 

A.    It  would  depend  upon  the  individual  wanting  it. 

Q,  Is  the  seller  to  be  the  judge  whether  a  man  can  cany  two  glasses  per 
day  or  not  ? 

A.    That  is  a  risk  that  he  would  have  to  run. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  clergymen  of  our  cities,  and  other 
well-known  and  influential  men,  were,  as  a  matter  of  sacrifice,  to  stand 
upon  the  ground  of  total  abstinence,  that  they  would  thereby  greatiy  promote 
sobriety  in  the  community  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  It  would  interfere  with  the  individual  judgment 
and  privilege  that  I  spoke  of  before. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  how  your  making  a  sacrifice,  volun- 
tarily, for  the  good  of  your  neighbors,  would  interfere  with  anybody's  private 
rights? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  'is  a  sacrifice.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
operate  in  that  way. 

Q.'  If  it  is  not  a  sacrifice,  so  much  the  more  should  you  abstain. 

A.    If  it  would  be  a  sacrifice,  perhaps  I  should  make  it 

Q.  But  whetiher  it  %ould  be  a  sacrifice  or  not,  would  not  the  sacrifice,  if  it 
be  one,  or  the  abstinence  without  sacrifice,  if  it  be  not  one,  promote  the  good 
of  society  ?  You  say,  that  the  law  would  infringe  the  rights  of  individual 
judgment ;  how  does  it  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 

A.    I  think  that  I  have  already  answered  that  question. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  intemperance  being  on  the  increase  in  Charlestown, 
do  you  speak  of  the  circles  in  which  you  move  ? 

A,  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  I  spoke  from  what  I  saw  in  the 
papers. 

(2-    You  judge  then  from  newspaper  rumors  ? 

A.  From  what  I  see  in  the  papers,  and  from  what  I  observe  of  drinking 
places  and  saloons. 

Q,    Do  yon  oflen  see  persons  intoxicated  ? 

A*    I  hardly  ever  see  one  intoxicated. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  know,  so  far  as  your  own  observation  goes,  a  better  state 
of  thmgs  in  that  respect  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  Icnow  that  there  has  been  any  material  change.  If  I  had  not 
been  asked  the  question,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  stated  that  there 
was  a  material  change. 

Q,  You  are  not,  then,  prepared  to  say  that  you  erer  knew  a  better  state 
of  things,  as  regards  temperance,  than  exists  now  in  Charlestown  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  have  made  that  remark,  if  the  question  had 
not  been  asked. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  suppress  the  open  sale  of  liquor  in 
Charlestown  ? 

A .  I  hare  already  stated  that  I  did.  I  said  that  X  conadered  that  a  proper 
license  law,  under  a  judicious  administration,  would  be  better  than  a  pro- 
hibitory law. 

Testimony  or  Bsy.  Gxobqb  £.  Elus,  D.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ■  Andrew.)-  How  long  haire  you  been  a  minister  of  die 
gospel  ? 

A,    Twenty««eTen  years. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  settled  in  Charlestown  ? 

A.    The  whole  of  that  time. 

Q,  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state,  in  your  own  way,  any  obserrationB 
you  may  have  made^  and  any  opinion  you  may  have  formed,  whether  as  a  nunis- 
ter  in  charge  of  a  parish,  or  as  a  general  observer  in  society,  of  the  effects 
produced  ij  efforts  to  coerce  men  by  legal  measures  into  total  abstinence 
from  spirits  and  fermented  liquors  ? 

A»  I  have  been  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  all  efforts  to  coerce  men  in 
their  private  habits  only  tend  to  make  them  .worse — only  tend  to  make  them 
more  determined  in  asserting  their  rights  and  liberty  (as  they  call  it),  even  to 
their  own  ii^juxy.  A  spirit  of  defiance  is  excited  by  attempts  to  coerce.  I 
have  thought  upon  this  subject  in  its  various  relations ;  I  have  had  to  write 
upon  it,  and  to  print  upon  it ;  I  have  had  natural  as  weU  as  profeshional 
means  of  observation ;  there  have  been  those  for  whom  I  felt  more  or  less 
responsibility,  with  whom  I  have  had  to  remonstrate ;  whom  I  have  had  to 
endeavor  to  reform,  and  to  influence  for  good.  The  subject  seems  to  me  beset 
with  a  great  many  difficulties  for  which  legislation  is  not  equal,  and  le^slation 
I  think  is  not  the  only  power  to  be  enlisted  in  the  cause.  I  have  read  the 
history  of  our  license  laws,  and  of  the  measures  to  suppress  the  traffic  of 
intemperance,  from  the  first  occupancy  of  this  soil  by  white  men,  and  I  see 
that  with  all  the  efforts  of  the  earnest  and  good  to  suppress  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  there  has  been  a  resolute  opposition  running  parallel,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  insist  upon  their  *'  liberties  **  and  "  rights."  I  have  been  led  to 
this  general  conviction,  that  the  law  has  the  right  to  interpose,  and  the  legia- 
kture  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  temperance,  only  when  intemperance  ia 
likely  to  entail  wrong  and  evil  on  the  community  in  the  way  of  pauperism  or 
vice.  1  have,  therefore,  thought  that  the  suppression  of  pubHc  ban,  connected 
with  hotels  and  dram-shops,  was  clearly  within  the  province  iif  law,  and  that 
the  law  might  prolubit  the  sale  of  liquors,  according  to  the  old  phrase,  **  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises.*'  There  are  so  many  legitimate  and  innocent  and 
harmless  uses  of  every  grade  and  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors,  that  individoals 
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will  asiert  their  right  to  purchase  them  without  much  difficulty  or  annoyance. 
I  have  within  the  course  of  the  year  had  two  or  three  caaes,  where,  in  my 
profeflBional  rounds,  I  have  found  poor  and  afflicted  perHnifl»  who  are  leoom- 
mended  by  a  physician  to  use  spirits.  I  do  not  keep  any  in  my  own  house, 
and  I  Afid  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  anywhere  I  please  and  bay  any  kind  of 
liquor  that  may  be  needed,  and  carry  it  to  the  needy  and  sick.  And  I  should 
do  this  in  spite  of  any  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  subject,  for  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  right  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  You  speak  of  having  read  the  hbtory  of  the 
license  laws  of  this  country.  Does  your  reading  of  history  not  show  you  this 
fact,  that  when  the  authorities  hare  granted  licenses  for  the  salb  of  liquors, 
they  either  licensed  so  many  that  there  was  no  restraint  upon  the  traffic,  or 
else  they  fiuled  to  suppress  the  sale  of  liquors  by  the  unlicensed  ?  Have  you 
not  observed  thai  ? 

A-  I  have  observed  that  the  license  laws,  like  all  others  upon  the  sulject* 
are  inoperative ;  that  where  there  are  masses  of  human  beings,  as  in  cities,  of 
such  mixed  characters  and  nationalities,  that  it  is  utterly  unpossible  to  sup- 
press the  sale  of  liquors ;  but  that  a  license  law  would  be  of  value  in  small 
country  towns,  where  the  minority  of  the  people  were  virtuous  and  correct 
and  selArestraining,  and  where,  without  a  license  law,  it  would  be  possible  for 
any  poor,  miserable  character  to  set  up  a  groggery. 

Q»  Then  you  feel  that  any  license  law  that  you  could  get»  would  be  useftd 
only  in  small  communities  ? 

A*  It  would  <^>erate  to  the  best  effect  in  small  communities,  and  would  be 
very  imperfect  in  its  action  in  laige  cities,  as  indeed  all  similar  laws  are.  I 
do  not  believe  that  laws  can  suppress  gambling,  or  sensual  vices ;  they  are  in 
the  province  of  morals,  and  law  will  never  be  a  substitute  for  the  Grod-given 
conscience. 

Q.    Do  you  not  believe  in  laws  to  suppress  gambling,  and  other  vices  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  passing  them;  but 
I  say  that  they  are  incompetent  to  suppress  vice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  who  attempts  to  carry  on  reform  exclusively 
by  law  ? 

A*    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  not  people  generally  feel  that  law  can  do  nothing  unless  preceded 
by  moral  means  ? 

A.  I  think  that  I  have  met  men  who  relied  upon  law  without  being  willing 
to  use  moral  means.  They  were  so  engaged  in  administering  the  law,  that 
any  moral  influence  that  they  might  otherwise  have  exerted,  would  alienate, 
rather  than  win. 

Q.    Do  you  speak  of  temperance  bodies  acting  in  that  manner  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  speak  of  individuals. 

Q.  Have  you  not  also  seen  individuals  who  relied  upon  moral  suasion,  and 
who  believed  in  neither  law  nor  gospel,  for  the  reformation  of  the  world  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did.  I  believe  the  best  influence  is  that 
of  the  £imily, — ^home  influence. 

Q.  Everybody  admits  that  that  is  the  best;  but  the  question  is,  Tdhether 
we  shall  dispense  with  law  because  there  are  two  agencies ;— whether  we  may 
not  make  use  of  more  than  one  agency? 
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A,  I  do  not  understand  the  question  to  be  whether  ve  shall  dispense  with 
law  or  not,  but  as  to  what  method  of  law  shall  be  used. 

Q.    I  think  of  moral  agency  as  being  the  best  upon  which  we  could  refy» 

A.  Moral  agencies  are  the  ones  upon  which  we  must  most  rely ;  for  the 
history  of  license  laws  proves  that  they  have  never  effected  their  purp<fee  in 
this  respect,  nor  have  prohibitory  laws  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance, 
ever  reached  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Q-  They  never  have  rid  us  from  the  evil  of  intemperance.  Have  laws 
against  the  other  vices  ever  succeeded  in  suppressing  them  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  something  to  have  the  testimony  of  the  law  upon  the  right 
side  ?    Does  law  not  sometimes  go  to  make  public  opinion  ? 

A,    Certainly. 

Q,  Would  you  not  have  law  the  highest  standard  of  morals,  rather  than 
be  accommodated  to  the  existing  eondition  of  things  ? 

A.  I  would  have  a  law  passed  as  high  as  the  moral  standard  of  the  com- 
munity would  permit ;  but  I  think  that  any  law  which  is  so  far  beyond  the 
moral  standard  of  the  mass  of  the  community  as  to  be  set  at  defiance  tends  to 
bring  all  law  into  discredit  and  to  weaken  its  force. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  law  is  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment  in  the 
country  towns? 

A.  I  very  seldom  go  into  the  country  towns,  and  would  not  undertake  to 
answer  that. 

Q, '  What  facts  show  what  public  sentiment  is  ?  For  instance,  we  have 
had  this  prohibitory  law  on  the  statute  book  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  has  every 
year  been  brought  into  politics,  and  has  been  sustained  by  the  people ;  is  that 
not  an  evidence  that  it  does  express  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  ? 

A.  If  the  existence  of  the  law  for  fifteen  years  shows  that  it  met  with  the 
approbation  of  legislators,  the  open  defiance  of  it  in  the  community  shows 
that  it  has  not  its  effect  upon  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Q.  Is  the  open  defiance  of  the  law  universal  throughout  the  State,  or  is  it 
limited  to  certain  cities  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  defiance  of  it.  For  my 
part,  I  am  willing  to  own  that  within  a  week  I  went  and  purchased  some  wine 
for  an  invalid.  I  did  not  go  to  the  State  nor  to  the  town  agent ;  I  went 
where  I  chose.  If  that  was  a  defiance  of  the  law,  I  felt  perfectly  innocent  in 
doing  it. 

Q.  But  here  is  an  evil  that  produces  three-fourths  of  the  pauperism  and 
crime  in  the  community,  besides  domestic  evils  of  every  possible  kind ;  and 
the  State,  in  its  judgment,  has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  for 
drinking  as  a  beverage,  but  providing  a  way  whereby  those  who  need 
ardent  spirits  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  who  need  it  in  the  arts,  can  procure 
them  according  to  law ;  now  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  not  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to  conform  to  that  law  ? 

A.  Morally,  I  should  say  that  it  was ;  but  I  should  also  say  that  all  that 
the  law  had  to'^do  was  to  suppress  intemperance.  I  am,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  opposed  to  everything  like  intemperance,  and  would  not  coun« 
tenance  it  in  any  one,  but  I  feel  that  the  law  has  no  right  to  infringe  upon  my 
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penonal  liberty  in  such  a  case  as  that,  as  it  is  neither  a  matter  of  temperance 
or  intemperance. 

Q,  We  all  have  different  opinions  abont  that ;  one  man  thinks  that  a  cer- 
tain law  is  an  infringement  upon  his  penonal  liberty,  an  unreasonable  and 
unconstitutional  infiingement;  another  thinks  that  it  is  not.  We,  of  course, 
have  to  live  under  the  laws,  and  we  live  under  a  constitution  in  which  our 
rights  are  defined.  Here  is  a  law  which  is  like  almost  all  other  laws  upon  the 
subject  in  one  respect:  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  curtail  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  all  laws  upon  this  subject  do ;  but,  under  the  constitution,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  does  or  not  violate  the  private  rights  of  individuals,  has  time 
and  time  again  been  brought  before  the  highest  court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  it  has  been  decided  over  and  over  again  that  the  law  does  not  infringe  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Legislature  has  a  constitutional  right  to  pass 
such  a  law,  and  to  enforce  it  Now,  I  ask,  is  it  not  the  part  of  a  good  citizen 
to  bow  to  that  law  ? 

A,  As  a  general  thing  I  should  say  that  it  was,  but  not  without  exception. 
I  understand  that  the  law  allows  an  alternative  to  every  man, — ^he  can  either 
obey  the  law,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  its  violation.  In  the  case  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should,  under  no  circumstance,  obey 
the  law,  but  would  take  the  penalty. 

Q.  I  unde^fstood  yon  to  say  tixat  you  were  in  favor  of  a  license  law, 
although  license  laws  have  been  inoperative  ? 

A,  I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  law  has  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  liquors  where  the  consequences  of  that  sale  entail  burdens  or  risks  upon  the 
community.  If  any  man  has  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  to  discern  and  to  define, 
it,  I  think  it  wiU  be  found  to  mark  die  point  of  legislation. 

(2*  Your  great  feeling  is  in  regard  to  personal  rights.  You  are  in  favor  of 
a  license  law,  but  a  license  which  would  probably  give  to  but  one  man  in  five 
hundred  the  right  to  selL  Is  thi^t  not  an  infringement  upon  the  personal 
right  of  every  one  who  denres  to  sell  who  does  not  get  that  exclusive 
privilege? 

A.  I  suppose  that  it  iSi  I  did  not  speak  of  any  limits,  within  which  I 
would  confine  a  license  law,  whether  to  one  in  five  hundred,  or  one  in  five 
thousand. 

Q.  Your  license  law  is  supposed  to  give  a  license  to  some  and  to  prohibit 
others  from  selling;  if  everybody  is  permitted  to  sell  there  is  no  license 
about  it.  A  license  is  a  privilege.  I  want  to  know,  then,  if  a  license  law  is 
not  an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  want  a  license  but  cannot 
get  it? 

A,    I  suppose  it  is. 

Q*    Then  a  license  law  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A»  It  is  liable  to  the  same  difficulty  that  besets  all  legislation  that  attempts 
to  do  by  law  what  is  to  be  done  by  morals. 

Q.  The  question  here  b  between  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory 
law,  and  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  license  law.  Would  you  dispense  with 
all  law  because  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  ? 

A,  I  would  not  dispense  with  all  laws  against  intemperance,  any  more 
than  I  would  dispense  with  laws  against  gambling  or  sensuality,  but  I  should 
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not  look  to  the  law  to  do  what  man^r  of  the  codmuuiity  expect  fiom  law ;  men 
expect  too  much  from  the  law. 

TSSTIMOKT  OF  PrOF.  L0UI8  AgASSIZ. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    How  long  have  you  been  a  remdent  of  the 

United  States  ? 

A.    A  little  oTer  twenty  yean. 

Q.    You  are  a  native  of  Switzei4and  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  Switzeriand,  as  yoiir  home  ? 

A.    At  the  time  I  came  here. 

Q.«  Have  you  since  re-visited  Europe  ? 

A.    In  1859  I  spent  three  months  away  ftom  Cambridge,  and  in  Europe. 
'    Q.    As  a  native  and  a  resident  <^  Switzerland,  hafl  you  any  opportanity 
of  observing,  or  any  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  vine  ? 

A.  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  a  country  in  which  wine^mtidng  is  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  agriculture. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the 
making  of  wine  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  My  father  owned  extensive  vineyards  as  did  also  my  sisters. 
I  have  seen  the  operation,  just  as  you  see  farming  in  this  country. 

Q.    Was  wine  manu£Eustured  by  the  people  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  Every  one  who  owned  a  bit  of  vineyard,  made  his  own 
wine. 

Q.    Had  your  fiither  a  profession  ? 

A,    He  was  a  cleigyman. 

Q.  How  extensive,  and  how  constant,  is  the  use  of  wine,  as  a  beverage, 
among  the  people  of  Switzerland  ? 

A,  It  is  the  usual  beverage.  It  is  a  part  of  die  alimentation  of  the 
country.  It  is  so  completely  a  part  of  the  alimentatioa  of  the  people,  that 
anybody  who  is  not  able  to  supply  himself  with  it  is  considered  as  a  pauper, 
and  deserves  to  be  supplied  with  it.  Wine  is  given  as  one  of  the  eharities 
extended  to  the  poor  of  the  country,  and  the  pauper  who  comes  destitute  to 
the  clergyman's  door  receives  meat  and  wine. 

Q.  Then  it  is  as  much  used  as  any  beverage  is  used  in  any  country,  and 
also  as  the  food  of  the  people? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  observations  did  you  make,  as  a  European,  bom,  bred  and 
educated  in  Europe,  of  the  moral  and  physical  effect,  if  any,  produced  upon 
the  people  by  this  alimentative  use  of  wine  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  cheerful  population,  nor  of  a  more  temperate 
and  steady  class  of  people,  than  are  the  peasantry  and  the  citizena  generally 
of  Switzerland.  1  believe  that  the  use  of  the  natural  product  of  the  grape, 
without  the  addidon  of  alcohol,  which  is  entirely  unknown  in  wine-making 
countries,  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  secures  that  cheerful  diqixisition  of 
the  people,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wanner  part 
of  Europe. 

Q.    Have  your  observations  extended  to  the  neighboring  countries  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  spent  eleven  years  as  a'stndent  in  German  muTersities  and 
in  France,  and  have  had  opportunities  to  become  familiar  "with  the  mode  of 
living,  the  diet  and  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  an 
acknowledged  difference,  which  is  a  characterizing  feature  of  the  population  of 
those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  use  of  beer  is  common,  as  compared  with  those 
parts  of  the  same  country  where  the  use  of  wine  is  common,  and  as  contrasted 
with  those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  use  of  distilled  fiquors  takes  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  use  of  wine.  The  peasant  of  Bavaria  lives  upon  beer  and  bread 
and  a  small  quantity  of  meat;  but  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitaiitB  of 
Southern  Germany  is  beer  and  bread.  The  effect  of  such  a  diet  is,  perhaps, 
a  greater  disposition  to  dullness  than  is  observed'  in  those  comitries  where 
wine  is  a  part  of  theialimentation.  When  I  speak  of  wine  as  a  part  of  the 
alimentation,  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  it  is  actually  so.  There  are 
portions  of  France,  and  some  parts  of  Switzerland  where  bread  and  wine 
constitute  the  food  of  the  people.  In  the  liquor-drinking  parts  of  Europe  we 
find  intemperance,  but  intemperance  is  unknown  in  the  wine-growing  coun- 
tries. It  was  when  I  went  to  England,  for  the  first  time  in  1884,  that  I 
learned  what  drunkenness  was.  In  England  and  in  Northern  Europe  intem- 
perance is  at  home,  but  is  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe  where  the  grv^ 
is  grown.  I  hail  with  joy — for  I  am  a  temperance  man  and  a  friend  of  ten^ 
perance — ^I  hail  with  joy  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  raise  wine  in  this 
country,  and  I  wish  them  all  success.  I  believe  that  when  you  can  have 
everywhere  cheap,  pure,  unadulterated  wine,  that  you  will  no  longer  have 
need  of  either  prohibitory  or  license  laws. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  the  use  of  such  wines  does  not  engender 
any  morbid  appetite,  resulting  in  drunkenness  ? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  any  morbid  appetite  engendered  from  the  use  of 
pure  wine,  any  more  than  the  using  of  other  £bod  engenders  a  morbid  aj^iettts 
for  more  food,  or  for  food  that  is  injurious. 

Q.    As  a  European  born  resident  of  the  United  States 

A.    Not  a  " resident,"  a  citizen. 

Q.  Excuse  me.  As  a  European  bom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has 
your  attention  been  called  to  the  effect  produced  upon  those  who  come  firom 
the  old  country  to  this,  by  prohibitory  legislation  ? 

A.  I  will  speak  of  myself  only.  I  was  amazed  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
prohibitory  legislation  hero  interferes  with  the  diet  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
people.  Such  an  interference  is  entirely  unknown  to  a  European.  I  think 
that  the  effect  is  an  injurious  one ;  and  I  perceived,  very  early  in  my  residence 
in  the  United  States,  that  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  shared  my 
opinion  and  my  feeling  about  the  use  of  pure  wine,  but  who  were  led  by  the 
pressure  of  the  sentiment  of  the  community  to  publicly  express  opinions  very 
diiferent  from  those  they  really  entertained,  and  who  practised  in  private  what 
they  denounced  in  public. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  this  country  affords  facilities  for  the 
culture  of  the  grape  and  the  production  of  wine,  wherewith  to  meet  the  want 
you  have  described  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  of  it.    In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Missouri  and  California, 
wines  of  excellent  quality  are  now  produced,  and  which,  I  trust,  one  of  these 
86 
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days  will  be  produced  tq  a  sufficient  extent  to  be  exported  abroad,  and 
become  a  profitable  part  not  only  of  our  agriculture  but  of  our  commerce. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  would  tend  to 
the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people  ? 

A,  I  beliere  that  it  would.  I  know  that  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where 
intemperance  from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  had  become  very  extensiye,  that 
the  remedy  proposed  was  the  production  of  fermented  liquors  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  possible,  and  their  distribution  freely  among  the  poorer  classes  by 
incorporated  benevolent  societies.  I  know  that  in  Norway,  in  Sweden  and  in 
Denmark,  the  distribution  at  low  prices  of  good  qualities  of  fermented 
liquors,  under  the  agency  of  temperance  societies,  as  a  remedy  for  intemper- 
ance, was  attempted. 

Q.    With  what  result? 

A,  With  very  satis&ctory  results.  I  know  it  from  good  sources — from  the 
the  late  physician  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  from  the  late  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  You  spoke  of  wine  being  used  as  a  part  of  the  alimen- 
tation in  the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe ;  I  desire  to  inquire  whether 
the  alcohol  produced  in  wine  by  fermentation  be^rs  any  part  whatsoever  in 
the  process  of  alimentation  ? 

A.  I  understand  what  you  aim  at  I  will  answer  that  this  question  is 
under  investigation  among  experimental  physiologists,  but  that  the  result  of 
their  investigations  are  contradictory.  I  have  not  myself  worked  in  that 
direction  in  my  scientific  researches,  so  that  I  have  no  positive  information  to 
give,  but  I  believe  that  the  alcohol  which  is  found  by  chemical  analyas  in 
wine  that  has  been  produced  by  fermentation,  is  so  combined  with  the  mass  of 
the  fluid  as  to  form  an  integral  part  of  it.  Hydrogen  is  a  part  of  water,  but 
you  do  not  drink  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  you  drink  water ;  so  when  you 
drink  wine  you  do  not  drink  a  mixture  of  something  with  alcohol,  but  you 
drink  wine. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  a  chemist,  that  the  alcohol  is  in  chemical 
combination  in  the  wine  ? 

A.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  alcohol  is  in  such  a  combination  in  the  wine 
that  a  mixture  of  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  with  water,  even  when  com- 
bined with  sugar  and  flavored  with  other  things,  will  have  a  very  different 
effect  from  the  wine  produced  by  fermentation,  otherwise  wine  could  be 
manufiictured  which  would  have  the  seme  effect  as  natural  wine.  But  I  am 
no  chemist,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  answer  chemical  questions. 

Q,  I  desire  you  to  say  whether  the  same  nutritive  elements  may  not  Be 
found  in  solid  food,  and  used  in  that  form,  with  all  the  beneficial  effects 
derived  from  the  use  of  wine  ? 

A,  Just  as  much  as  you  might  find  the  nutritive  elements  of  meat  in  any 
preparatipn  which  the  chemist  might  make,  but  you  would*  not,  therefore, 
drive  out  the  use  of  butchered  meat  because  that  is  more  palatable,  more 
easily  obtained  and  noore  natural. 

Q.  Have  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  any  ground  for  denying  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  physiologists  of  France,  in  their  experiments  of  alcohol  taken 
into  the  human  system  ? 
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A,  I  have  told  70a  that  I  was  not  a  chemist,  nor  an  experimental  phjrsiolo- 
gist,  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  evidence  in  science  only  upon  those 
things  irhich  I  know.  I  can,  therefore,  only  answer  70a  hy  saying  that  I  do 
not  know. 

<2-  (By  Mr.  Mobse.)  Yon  have  been  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  been  at  a  hotel  where  you  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  wine  or  liquor  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    When  was  that? 

A.    Last  week. 

G.    Where? 

A.    In  New  York — at  the  Everett  House. 

Q.    On  what  day  was  that  ? 

A»    On  Sunday. 

Q.    With  that  exception  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  it  ? 

A.  When  I  am  travelling  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  live  differently  from  the 
people  with  whom  I  am,  so  that,  although  at  home,  I  use  wine  every  day, 
when  I  am  travelling  I  abstain  from  the  use  of  it,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
live  differently  from  the  people  with  whom  I  associate  in  public. 

<2-  Do  you  know  of  any  hotels  except  the  one  in  New  York,  which  you 
have  mentioned,  where  wines  and  fiquors  cannot  be  had  ? 

A.  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  obtaining  injformatiott 
in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  a  great  many  of  the  cities  of  this  country,  and  also 
of  England,  France  and  Germany,  and  have  stopped,  I  suppose,  at  first-class 
hotels ;  I  ask  whether  or  not,  so  far  as  your  observation  extends,  guests  at 
hotels  have  facilities  for  obtaining  wines  and  liquors,  if  they  desire  ? 

A  4  I  have  never  asked  for  those  things  which  I  knew  were  not  furnished 
l^ally.  When  I  have  been  out  West  I  have  generally  refrained  from 
inquiry.  I  was  so  occupied  with  my  own  objects  that  I  hardly  ever  made 
inquiries  upon  that  subject  The  whole  subject  was  an  objectionable  one  to 
me ;  I  have  observed  so  much  duplicity  in  regard  to  the  subject, — so  much 
difference  between  public  profession  and  private  practice,  that  the  whole 
question  has  become  so  unpleasant  that  I  have  generally  abstained  from 
making  any  inquiries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MgGlellak.)  Ib  the  wine  obtained  in  this  country  similar 
to  that  obtained  in  European  countries  ? 

A»  You  may  obtain  wines  similar  to  those  used  in  Europe,  but  generally 
they  are  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  which  makes  them  very  disa- 
greeable. There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  imported  wines,  even  the  lighter 
qualities,  such  as  champagne,  in  order  to  stand  the  V03rage,  must  be  mixed 
with  alcohol,*which  makes  them  objectionable.  In  Europe  it  is  the  custom  to 
drink  them  pure. 

Q.    Are  wines  generally  enforced  with  alcohol  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  are,  unless  in  a  private  house  where  a  gentleman 
chooses  to  have  them  as  they  are  manufactured.  That  is  the  way  I  use  them 
myself. 

Q.    (ByMr.  MncxB.)  Witib  what  classes  have  you  mingled  in  this  country? 
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A.  With  aH  claoMS.  GeneraUyf  when  I  xnako  an  exciunon  it  is  far  the 
purpose  of  lectaring.  I  am  tunally  received  by  the  notables  of  a  place,  but 
the  next  day  I  go  to  the  school^houses,  to  see  the  schools  aiMl  the  teachers,  and 
through  them  I  am  brought  in  coi)tact  with  the  parents  and  children.    - 

Q-  I  will  inquire  of  you  whether  you  find  this  hypocrisy,  which  is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  3^00,  among  all  classes,  or  among  the  notables  who  receive  yon  in 
the  respective  places  ?    ' 

A.  As  I  have  abeady  stated,  ibis  subject  is  one  that  I  have  rather  shunned 
than  otherwise. 

Q.  Have  those  people  of  whom  you  have  been  a  guest  for  a  time,  been  so 
unkind  as  to  thrust  their  duplicity  upon  you  ? 

A.  I  have  not  charged  the  community  at  huge  with  duplicity,  and  I  do 
not  think  your  question  bears  upon  my  experience.  I  have  observed  here  and 
in  other  krge  cities,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  public 
profession  of  men  and  their  private  practice. 

Q.    Is  this  true  of  those  with  whom  you  mingle  in  this  city  and  community  ? 

A.  Of  course  I  cannoi  speak  of  those  with  whom  I  do  not  mingle ;  but  I 
have  mingled  with  men  of  idl  classes  here  in  Boston  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  I  have  not  said  that  all  with  whom  I  meet  are  guilty  of 
duplicity ;  I  would  not  wish  to  be  represented  as  having  said  that  all  the  men 
I  have  met  with  were  guilty  of  duplicity ;  but  I  have  met  with  a  great  many 
people  who,  in  the  matter  of  drinking,  do  not  practbe  in  private  what  they 
profess  in  public.  I  will  give  an  incident  that  will  illustrate  what  I  mean. 
Not  long  ago,  a  clergyman  of  the  highest  respectability  tM  me  that  he  could 
not  perform  his  duties  without  sustaining  his  system  by  an  oocattonal  glass  of 
wine ;  and  he  added  that  ^  such  was  the  prejudice  of  the  country  that  he  dare 
not  let  it  be  known  for  fear  of  losing  his  influence." 

<2-  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  iUustratioii.  Such  clergymen  no 
doubt  are  to  be  found. 

A.  The  prejudices  of  the  community  are  so  great,  that  in  self-de&nee,  a 
man  in  his  position  cannot  own  up  what  he  does.  I  own  up  to  the  &ct  that  I 
drink  wine  every  day. 

TisTDtoirr  of  Bey.  Bolun  H.  Nbalb,  D.  D. 

(J.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside,  and  what  is  your  calling  ? 

A.    I  reside  in  Boston,  and  am  known  as  a  clergyman. 

Q.    Of  what  church? 

A.    The  First  Baptist  CSiurch  of  this  city. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  in  Boston  ? 

A.  I  have  been  pastor  of  that  church  for  thirty  yeara.  I  have  been  in 
Boston  several  years  longer  tban  that 

Q.  What  observations  have  you  been  able  to  make,  and  to  what  con- 
clusions have  you  come,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  I  must  say  that  I  am  obliged  to  accord  with  the  testimory  that  I  have 
heard,  that  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  intemperance,  and  a  strong 
disposition  to  oppose  the  law.  Whether  such  opposition  has  been  owing  to 
the  dislike  of  coercion  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  and  I  cannot  see  that  there  haa 
been  much  actual  coercion.    I  am  a£ndd  that  (here  haa  not  been.    The 
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State  CoDfltabnlarf  is  dcHng  a  pretty  active  work,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
a  saccessfiil  one.  I  think  it  rery  desirable  that  whaterer  laws  are  ennGted 
npon  the  sabject  should  be  carried  into  efibct,  if  posnble.  Whether  it  be 
practicable  to  cany  into  efiect  the  present  law,  I  do  not  consider  myself 
competent  to  judge.  I  have  conyersed  with  different  officers  of  the  City 
Police,  with  the  Mayor,  and  with  men  whose  bosiness  it  was  to  ezecnte  the 
hws,  who  say  that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable,  and  I  hare  no  c4her 
means  of  forming  ah  opinion  than  from  their  remaiks  concerning  the  law. 

Q-  As  a  matter  of  fiict,  within  your  own  observation,  how  is  the  cause  of 
temperance  now,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago? 

A.  I  should  hope  that  public  oiunion  npon  the  sabject  of  temperance  had 
risen  to  a  higher  tone,  but  whether  it  has  been  efficient  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  intemperance  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  I  hare  no  doobt  ^Hiatever  that 
tiie  agitation  of  the  subject  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  reform. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  formed  ifrom  your  own  obserration  in  the 
sphere  of  your  labors,  of  the  comparative  expediency  ci  the  present  pro- 
hibitory law,  and  some  law  that  would  permit  the  sale  of  liquors  under  proper 
restrictions? 

A.  I  confess  that  I  am  more  ignorant  of  the  law  than  perhaps  I  ought  to 
be,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  as  strong  a  law  as  can  1)e  carried  into  effect,  b 
desintble.  I  cannot  judge  so  well  as  others  who  hare  more  to  do  with  law, 
which  is  best,  but  I  have  no  question,  as  a  clergjrinan,  (and,  I  think,  an  earnest 
friend  of  temperance  in  every  respect,)  that,  while  the  most  stringent  laws 
that  can  be  enforced  should  be  made,  I  would  have  stringent  laws  regolatiag 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for,  I  suppose,  no  one  goes  in  ibr  entire  prohi- 
bition. I  am  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  the  prohibitory  law  if  entin  prohibi* 
tion  is  its  object. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  a  law  prcdiibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  wine,  cider  a^d  beer  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.  So  far  as  such  a  law  could  be  carried  into  effect,  I  should  certainly 
&vor  it. 

Q*  Have  you  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  and  to  notice  the  operatioas 
of  intemperance  there  ? 

A.  I  have  several  thnes  been  abroad  in  Afferent  countries;  I  have  had 
occaaon  to  observe,  as  a  traveller  passing  rapidly  from  one  country  to  another, 
the  habits  of  the  people,  both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  where  in  the  one 
case  they  drink  wine  habitually,  and  in  tiie  other  beer,  and  in  lai^  quanti- 
ties, yet  I  scarcely  ever  saw  one  drunk,  though  all  seemed  to  be  under  its 
influence,  and  very  lively.  They  undoubtedly  drank  to  excess,  especially  in 
Germany,  but  there  was  not  so  much  absolute  drunkenness  as  we  see  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country.    My  observations,  of  course,  were  limited. 

Tbstihoht  of  Bby.  Thomas  WoBOBaTXB,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  AnDBSW.)    Yoa  are  a  resident  of  Boston  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Christian  ministry  ? 
ii.    I  was  invited  tosetUe  in  Boston  in  the  year  1821.  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion in  May  of  that  year,  and  have  been  in  the  ministry  ever  since. 
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Q.    Of  wliat  church? 

A,    Of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  Bowdoin  Street. 

Q.  In  yojoT  capacity  as  a  Christian  minister,  and  as  a  general  obeerrer  of 
flocietj,  have  70a  ever  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  value,  the  moral  value,  of 
an  attempt  to  coerce  men  into  temperance  by  legal  restraints  on  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A.  I  have  had  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  ever  since  the  attempt  was 
made.  Mj  opinion  is  that  the  attempt  was  a  mistake,  although  well  meant 
I  do  not  think  that  the  law  is  calculated  to  have  a  good  tendency.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  really  tends  to  promote  temperance.  It  may,  in  appearance, 
suppress  intemperance;  it  may  drive  it  into  secret  places,  but  I  do  not  tiiink 
that  it  really  tends  to  suppress  it. 

Q.  As  to  the  question  of  conformity  to  sound  principles  of  morals  and 
of  religion,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospels,  what  is  your  judgment  ? 

A.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  in  its  mode  of  operation,  to  confbnn  to  the 
principles  of  the  gospeL  I  know  nothing  in  the  gospels,  either  in  the  ISew 
Testament  or  in  the  Old,  that  will  countenance  prohibitory  legislation. 

Q.    And  as  a  matter  of  practice,  you  think  that  it  is  working  ill  ? 

A.  Ab  to  that,  I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  my  own.  My  situation  has 
been  such  that  I  have  had  but  little  personal  observation  upon  the  subject 
The  most  that  I  know  about  it,  I  have  learned  from  other  people ;  I  hear 
what  they  say,  and  I  read  what  they  print 

Q.  (By  !l^.  Spooneb.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  lay  down  the  doctrine 
that  prohibitory  legislation  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  gospel  ? 

A»    I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  prohilutoiy  legation,  as  a  general  principle  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

A.    I  mean  prohibitory  legislation  in  thi»  case. 

Q-    Are  there  other  cases  in  which  i{  is  in  harmony  7 

ii.  Certainly;  in  my  opinion  there  are  cases  in  which  prolubitQiy  I^>> 
lation  is  proper. 

<2-  Will  you  please  state  your  objection  to  prohibitory  legislation  in  this 
case,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  case  of  gamUing  ? 

A^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  state  it  as  compared  with  gambEng. 
Ascending  to  my  own  knowledge,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  intoxicating 
liquors  are,  in  themselves,  vices.  I  believe  that  depends  upon  the  use  ws 
make  of  them.  I  believe  that  we  are  so  constituted  in  this  life  that  we  may 
have  good  things  presented  to  us  which  we  need  to  use  with  caie,  and  which, 
if  not  used  with  care,  may  become  injurious  to  us.  I  believe  that  intoxicating 
liquors  are  among  those  things  that  need  ta  be  used  with  care, — a  great  deal 
of  care.  I  believe  that  some  regulation  in  regard  to  their  use  may  be  needed  i 
but  what  that  regulation  should  be,  I  have  not  knowledge  enough  of  l^gi^ 
tion  to  say. 

Q.  Can  there  be  any  legislation  upon  the  subject  that  wiU  not  involve  the 
principle  of  prohibition,— that  will  not  prohibit  somebody  from  selling  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  suppose  not 
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(J.  Yon  would,  then,  have  a  regulation  that  would  prohibit  somebodj  from 
selling;  would  not  such  a  law  violate  your  principle? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  thii^  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  in  the  matter. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  should  be  entirelj  free,  like  other  things  that  are  not 
liable  to  be  abused. 

Q.    Where  would  you  draw  the  line  ? 

A .    Perhaps  I  cannot ;  I  would  not  undertake  to  draw  it  strictly. 

Q,  But  your  regulation  would  say  that  certain  penons  might  sett  it  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  that  all  others  should  not  sell  it  ? 

A:    That  is  probably  so. 

Q.  Then,  for  instance,  yon  would  prohibit  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred, 
and  allow  one  to  sell.  Would  it  not  be  wrong  to  prohibit  the  ninety-nine 
fit>m  doing  that  which  yon  would  allow  one  to  do  ? 

A,  I  think  that  it  is  right  to  allow  some  to  sell,  but  wrong  to  allow  every- 
body. 

Q.  You  know  that  our  law  providea  that  certain  pexsons  may  sell  it  for 
medicines,  and  for  the  arts  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  see  a  better  law  than  that  ? 

A,  I  think  so;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  more  liberty.  I  think  that 
people,  generally,  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  it, — ^to  ol^n 
ardent  spirits.  1  think  it  rests  with  them  whether  they  should  abuse  the 
privilege  or  not 

Q.  I  look  upon  your  doctrine  of  prohibition  as  somewhat  inconsistent.  I 
Ao  not  see  how  you  can  prohibit  a  vast  majority  consistently  with .  your 
doctrine  of  non-prohibition  ? 

A,  My  principle  of  non-prohibition  is  this: — ^that  intoxicating  liquors 
should  not  be  totally  prohilnted,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  laws  by  which  some  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  sell,  and  by 
which  others  shall  not 

Q.  Will  you  please  ^ve  me  your  ideas  of  the  practise  of  total  abstinence 
fit)m  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.    Do  you  believe  in  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  in  it  as  a  principle.  I  believe  in  it  practically.  It 
has  been  my  practice  nearly  the  whole  of  my  life,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
other  people  abstain.  I  like  the  notion,  but  I  would  not  take  a  pledge.  I 
would  not  vote  for  a  law  that  would  require  it    I  would  be  in  freedom. 

Q.  Your  idea  of  the  license  law  would  be  to  put  the  sale  of  liquor  into  the 
hands  of  those  with  whom  it  would  be  safe,  and  prohibit  it  to  aU  others  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  so  far  as  I  have  formed  any  idea  about  it  I  know 
out  very  little  about  legislation. 

Q.    You  came  to  Boston  in  1821  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

<2-    Do  yon  know  what  laws  were  in  operation  then  ? 

A.  I  really  do  not  I  should  not  think  any  law  was  in  operation  at  that 
time.  From  my  own  observation  the  evils  of  drunkenness  were  visible  every- 
where. You  could  not  cross  the  CcHnmon  any  time  of  the  day  without  seeing 
a  half  dozen  drunken  people  lying  flat  upon  their  backs,  and  you  could  not 
walk  the  streets  without  seeing  drunken  people. 
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Q,    Ifl  it  as  bad  as  that  now  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  that  Btate  of  tlungB  waa  under  a  stringent  license 
law? 

A.  No,  air,  I  donot  Perhaps  I  have  known  it,  but  if  I  ever  did,  I  have 
forgotten  it  If  the  law  was  stringent  in  its  tezsosy  in  its  execution  it  was  not 
stringent  at  alL 

<2>  (By  Mr.  A2n>BBW.)  Any  movement  which  you  may  have  obsenred 
in  the  morals  of  society,  do  yon  ascribe  to  law,  or  to  other  influences,  and  if 
to  other  influences,  what  are  they  ? 

^.  I  am  not  sure  but  some  good  has  resulted  from  the  laws  that  have 
been  enacted,  but  I  would  not  recommend  any  of  these  means,  because  I 
think  that  when  we  resort  to  legal  means  the  whole  community  is  apt  to 
neglect  the  better  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  In  your  judgment  is  the  existence  of  law  a  barrier 
to  tiie  use  of  better  and  moral  means  ?        ^ 

A.    I  think  that  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent. 

<2-  Still  you  think  those  better  means,  have  in  fact  been  employed  and 
have  been  greatly  successful  in  changing  the  aspect  of  society  ? 

A.  I  have  lamented  the  existence  of  legal  means  all  the  time,  because  I 
have  felt  that  they  were  the  means  of  prev^ting  the  use  of  other  influences. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  I  ask  you  whether,  in  fact, 
you  have  not  found  that  moral  means,  notwithstanding  the  law,  have  improved 
the  state  of  society  ? 

A.'  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  have  in  that 
particular  respect.  I  do  not  think  that  moral  means,  have  been  used  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  ikey  would  have  been  if  legal  means  bad  not  been  so  rife. 

Q.    But  still  moral  means  have  been  used  to  some  extent  ? 

A.    Certainly,  to  my  knowledge,  they  have  been  used  to  some  extent.       • 

Testuiont  of  Rev.  Geobob  Putnam,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mir.  Andbew.)    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Boxbury  7 

A.    Thirty-eeven  years. . 

Q.    You  have  always  been  a  clergyman,  and  settled  in  Boxbuiy  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wilf  yon  be  kind  enough  to  state  whetiber  you  have  formed  any 
opinion,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ministry  and  as  an  observer  of  society,  of  the 
effect  produced  by  attempts  to  coerce  men  into  morality  and  temperance  by 
means  of  prohibitory  laws  ?  « 

A*  I  havb  not  seen  any  satbfactory  evidence  that  the  attempt  to  suppress 
the  use  of  liquor  is  a  success  or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  success.  I  am  not 
aware  that  intemperance  has  been  diminished  of  late.  I  think  there  is  now 
more  of  what  is  called  moderate  drinking  in  the  community,  so  &r  as  comes 
under  my  observation,  than  there  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  tem- 
perance movement  at  that  time  had  diminished  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
to  a  considerable  extent  But  it  was  not  akogether  a  sound  result  that  was 
then  produced.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  coercion  of  public  opinion  in 
those  days,  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy — duplicity*  as  it  has  been  called.    Many 
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penons  were  ui^ged,  almost  forced  into  signing  tbe  pledge  of  total  abstinence. 
It  was  made  odious  not  to  &Tor  the  temperance  morement;  but  that  move- 
ment  did,  I  think,  produce  a  large  diminution  in  drinking.  I  think  there  has 
since  been  a  considerable  reaction  from  that  result  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  now  any  more  intemperance  than  then,  but  there  is  more  moderate 
drinking.  I  suppose  that  any  law  to  suppress  it  entirely  not  only  fails,  but,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  cannot  succeed,  and  can  only  approximate  to  a 
suppression.  Perhaps  my  conclusions  are  founded  more  upon  what  I  consider 
the  law  of  things  than  upon  any  close  observation,  or  exact  information. 

The  desire,  or  appetite,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  for  tonics  of  a  stimu- 
lative nature,  is  so  extensive  in  this  community,  and  in  every  community,  and 
in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  the  articles  which  supply  that  want  are  so  nearly  a 
pioduct  of  nature,  or  produced  by  very  simple  processes  from  a  great  many 
natural  products;  then  there  are  so  many  persons  everywhere  who  believe 
that  their  use  is  innocent  and  healthful ;  so  many  persons,  not  merely  those 
who  are  given  over  to  their  appetites,  or  who  are  intemperate,  but  a  great 
many  of  the  best  men  in  the  community,  and  the  best  men  I  know  of,  do 
believe  that  it  is  good  Ibr  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  there  being  a  great 
interest  in  the  matter  as  a  property  question — all  these  things  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that  even  an  approximate  suppression  of  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  can  never  be  attained.  I  suppose 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  to-day  (as  it  has  been  every  day  since  I  was  bom, 
and  will  be  every  day  hereafter,)  that  anybody  who  determines  to  have 
liquor  to  drink  will  get  it  somehow,  and  from  somewhere.  That  being  my 
conclusion,  I  next  looked  to  see  whether  its  sale  and  use  could  be  regulated— 
whether  it  could  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  fewer  of  the  evils  that  result 
in  so  many  cases  from  the  use.  On  that  point,  I  have  no  definite  opinion. 
I  am  not  a  legislator.  I  suppose  public  opinion  would  sustain  a  pretty  rigid 
system  of  restriction ;  not  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  sale  altogether,  but  to 
restrict  and  limit  the  sale.  I  have  no  theory  as  to  the  measures  that  should  be 
adopted ;  but  the  more  restrictions  that  public  opinion  will  sustain,  the  bettor 
But  public  opinion,  I  think,  does  not,  and  never  will  sustain  entire  prohibi- 
tioa.  A  large  mi^rity  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  might  vote  for 
it,  but  it  18  not  enough  to  have  a  majority  to  enforce  a  criminal  law.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  large  minorityj — ^and  that  minority  includes  some  of  the  wisest, 
and  best,  and  most  respectable  citizens — so  long  will  the  breakers  of  the  law 
fbel  that  they  have  somebody  to  support  them.  In  this  case  there'  is  not  a 
public  opinion  that  permits  the  suppression.  My  profession  naturally  feel  the 
evils  that  result  from  ineffectual  legation.  I  believe  that  the  presbnt  Uw 
produces  a  demoralization,  not  gross  and  obvious  like  that  produced  by  intem- 
perance, but  a  disrespect  for  law  that  cannot  be  enforced.  It  demoralizes 
jurors  and  witnesses.  It  demoralizes  the  sellers  of  liquor,  inducing  them  to 
resort  to  all  manner  of  frauds,  and  evasions,  and- tricks,  to  do  that  unlawfully 
which  they  cannot  do  lawfully.  It  is  injurious  to  the  consciences  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  always  violating  a  law.  I  am  not  fitmiliar  with  the  courts  of  law, 
but  I  suppose  that  constant  litigation  upon  the  subject  in  the  courts  must 
produce  ill-feeling  and  unkindnest. 
B7 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  belieTe  that  a  licoise  law,  by  restricting  the 
traffic,  would  diminish  and  restrain  the  erils  of  intemperance  ? 

A,    I  suppose  that  that  wonld  be  expected. 

Q, '  I  understand  you  to  express  your  opinion  of  the  present  law  mere  as  a 
philosophical  deduction  than  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from  actual  &ct8  that 
have  come  within  your  own  observation  ? 

A.  I  cannot  exclude  either.  I  suppose  that  I  have  some  general  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  facts  without  any  minute  investigation,  and  I  dare  say  that  my 
investigations  as  to  the  facts  influenced  my  theoratieal  conclusions.  I  cannot 
separate  them  entirely. 

Q.    You  live  near  Boston  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  go  around  in  the  country  towns  of 
Massachusetts  and  observe  the  operations  of  the- law  there  ? 

A.    Very  little. 

Q.    Have  you  had  information  that  you  oonsideitdd  reliable  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  should  see  in  liie  country  towns  tiiis  law  practically  in  effect, 
and  intemperance  driven  out  by  it,  would  you  not  consider  that  a  pretty  good 
effect? 

A.  That  is  a  supposition  that  I  cannot  answer.  I  have  not  seen  intemper- 
ance anywhere  suppressed.  I  sometimes  go  into  small  country  towns  in 
Mlassachusetts,  but  I  am  not  in  the  way  to  see  much  of  the  habits  of  the  people, 
bbt  I  am  informed  that  even  in  the  country  those  who  insist  upon  having 
liquor  find  it. 

Q.  ^*  Those  who  insist  upon  it"  You  have  laid  it  down  as  what  you  sup- 
posed an  acknowledged  fact  that  a  man  who  was  determined  to  have  liquor, 
could  get  it.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  cheap  wines  were  here  where  eveiy* 
body  could  get  at  them  handily,  about  everybody  would  drink  ? 

A.  I  think  very  probably  they  would.  I  supposed  that  the  extensive 
drinking  of  wines  did  not  prevail  much  in  climes  so  far  north ;  but  I  cannot 
say. 

Q.    You  suppose  the  *  people  would  pretty  generally  drink  under  sneh 
circumstances  ? 
■    A.    I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  who  was  determiuied  to  have  a  glass  of  pure 
wine? 

A.    I  have  seen  people  who  were  particular  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  one  man  in  five  hundred  that  is  determined  to  have  a  bottle 
of  pure  wine? 

A,    Taking  the  whole  community,  I  suppose  that  there  is  not. 

Q.  Is  not  the  reason  that  they  are  not  determined,  because  they  cannot 
get  it? 

A.  I  presume  the  majority  do  not  know  whethier  the  wine  they  use  is  pure 
or  not  They  probably  would  not  know  the  difference  between  the  pure  and 
an  adulterated  article. 

Q.  People  do  not  form  a  determination  to  do  that  which  they  know  ii 
impossible  to  do  ? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q*  And  when  it  is  impossible  to  do  a  thingi  tbe  determination  is  not 
'  formed — ^is  that  not  true  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  we  can  suppress  the  sale  of  liquor  by  legislation,  people  would 
not  get  it  nor  determine  to  get  it  ? 

A.  Hardly;  supposing  that  to  be  done,  which  I  previously  supposed 
impossible. 

Q,    But  you  can  suppose  both  sides  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  that  if  it  was  entirely  suppressed,  people  after 
a  while  would  cease  tQ  think  anything  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  certain  countries  of  the  world  the  sale  has 
been  suppressed,  and  intoxicating  drinks  excluded  horn  the  countxy  ? 

A,    I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.    Did  you  not  know  that  it  was  done  in  Japan  ? 

A.    I  did  not. 

Q.    Nor  in  Turkey?  * 

A.^   I  did  not. 

Mr.  Andrew.    They  never  were. 

Mr.  Spooneb.    Do  they  exist  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Andrew.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Spooner.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  detenninatioii  to  use 
intoxicating  drinks  would  not  be  finmed,  if  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  the 
desire. 

Q.    Have  you  been  accustomed  to  travel  much  in  the  West? 

A,    Not  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  more  liquor  drank  in  the  Western  States, 
than  in  States  where  they  have  licenses  ? 

A.  I  have  an  idea  that  whiskey  is  more  freely  drank  out  West  then  at  the 
East,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

Q.  You  tave  lived  in  Roxbury  nearly  forty  years  ?  You  lived  there  for 
a  while  under  the  operation  of  the  license  law  ? 

il.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  that  license  law  operate  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  had  occasion  to  visit  any  of  the  places  that 
were  licensed,  but  so  far  as  the  drinking  habits  of  the  community  were'con- 
cemed,  I  should  never  have  known  that  the  law  had  ever  been  changed. 
There  is  nothing  to  bring  that  law  home  to  me.  I  only  know  that  the  law  is 
changed  by  the  everlasting  jangling  of  the  political  machinery  that  I  hear  in 
eTery  election ;  but,  so  far  as  liquor-drinking  is  concerned,  I  should  not  know 
that  there  was  any  change  in.  the  law. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  a  license  law  will  greatly  restrun  the  sale  of  liquor ; 
I  want  to  know  if  you  remember  when  the  license  law  was  in  existence, 
whether  it  was  enforced  against  the  unlicensed  ?  * 

A,    I  do  not  know,  sir.  • 

Q.  Is  your  memory  like  Dr.  Worcester's,  as  to  the  amount  of  intemperance 
at  that  time  ?  The  Doctor  said  that  men  were  then  to  be  seen  every  day 
j  jing  drunk  on  the  Ck>mmon« 
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A,  1  have  no  Bach  distinct  recollection.  Now  and  then  I  see  a  drunken 
man  in  my  walks ;  and  I  do  not  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  see  dmnken  men  as  frequently  as  yon  did  thirty-five  yean 
ago? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difference.  My  general  impression  is  that 
there  is  a  difference,  and  a  favorable  difference. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard,  or  have  you  any  decided  opinion,  as  to  whether 
the  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  enforce  this  law  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
until  the  State  Police  took  hold  of  the  matter  ? 

A,    I  only  know  what  I  have  heard. 

Q    What  is  your  opinion  about  it  ? 

A>  That  the  city  authorities  have  believed  it  impossible  to  enforce  the  * 
law,  and  that  it  has  not  been  enforced.  I  believe  now  that  it  is  enforced  only 
here  and  there.  I  believe  that  when  you  stop  the  sale  in  one  place,  it  breaks 
out  in  another ;  that  where  the  open  sale  is  prevented,  the  secret  sale  will 
take  the  place  of  the  open.  I  suppose  that  while  there  is  a  demand  fixr  liquor, 
there  will  be  a  supply  in  spite  of  the  law. 

Q,  Do  you  suppose  there  are  as  many  selling  now  as  there  were  a  few 
years  ago? 

A.    I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.    fiave  you  seen  the  statistics  upon  the  subject  ? 

A.    I  have  not  studied  them  carefully,  and  know  nothing  aboat  them. 

TESTiMomr  op  Rev.  Joseph  Teact,  D.  D. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside? 

A.    My  residence  is  in  Beverly :  my  office  is  in  Boston. 

Q. .  What  has  been  your  professional  calling  ? 

A,    I  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  about  1820. 

Q.    What  denomination  ? 

A,    Congregational. 

Q.    Orthodox? 

A.  I  pass  for  orthodox,  always.  I  was  pastor  in  Vermont  fbr  dght  or  nine 
years.  Then,  called  by  the  authority  of  the  general  convention  of  the  minis- 
ters of  this  State,  I  became  the  editor  of  their  paper. 

(J.    A  religious  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  established  by  their  action.  I  have  been  called  firam  one 
thing  to  another  ever  since. 

Q.    How  long  did  you  remun  there  ? 

A,  About  half  a  dozen  years ;  then  I  was  called  by  a  mmilar  action  to 
Boston  to  take  charge  of  the  '<  Boston  Becordcr."  Afterwards  I  edited  the 
**New  York  Observer"  for  a  while;  and  have  attended  to  various  other 
things. 

(J.  I  would  inquire,  in  view  of  your  observation,  what  conclusion  you  have 
arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  prohibitory  l^islation  in  rektion 
to  pi^venting  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A,  I  suppose,  sir,  that  all  our  laws  ever  since  my  remembrance,  and  loi^ 
before,  have  been  prohibitory,  properiy  speaking,  prohiluting  the  sale  except 
by  certain  persona  designated  by  public  authori^  and  regalationa  used  bj 
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public  authority ;  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  case  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  victims  of  a  sophism  here,  in  the  sharp  contrast  between  a  prohibitory 
system  and  a  license  system ;  for  the  license  systems  hare  all  been  prohibitory. 
My  impresuon  is  that  a  system  which  is  prohibitory  to  the  extent  of  prohib- 
iting all  who  are  not  designated  and  authorized  by  the  public  authority  is 
beneficial,  though  if  any  one  chooses  to  say  that  throwing  open  the  sale  to 
everybody  that  chooses  to  sell  \i  a  right,  I  could  not  call  lum  a  fool,  without 
examination  of  the  question. 
'  Q.    How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  under  the  present  law  ? 

A*  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  observation  to  any  considerable  extent 
My  impression  is  that  the  form  of  effort  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  in 
which  I  engaged  about  the  year  1826  or  li?,  was  the  most  efficient  that  there 
has  been.  Perhaps  it  is  from  my  prejudice,  but  I  think  that  those  of  us  who 
engaged  ip  it  then,  made  greater  progress,  more  increase  of  effort,  and. better 
efforts  than  have  been  made  since  there  was  a  varying  from  that  course ;  and 
that  there  was  a  great  falling  off  when  that  kind  of  effort,  by  persuading  indi- 
viduals to  be  temperate,  was  superseded  by  clffiing  everybody  from  that  work 
by  taking  it  into  the  hands  of  the  law.  The  question  I  perceive  has  been 
asked  whether  coercion  by  law  is  better  than  moral  effort.  I  think  it  is  not 
better,  but  it  is  an  excuse  for  neglecting  it  ;*  and  I  suppose  that  the  various 
improvements  of  the  laws  which  I  have  witnessed,  have  most  of  them  been 
introduced  mainly  in  order  to  get  rid  of  so  much  hard  work,  and  get  the  State 
to  do  it  for  them ;  and  it  has  been  a  great  mistake. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  criminal  law  for 
enforcing  moral  conduct,  like  that  which  is  desired  to  be  brought  about  upon 
the  people  who  become  intemperate. 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  I  ought  to  answer  that  question.  I  suppose  tem- 
perance as  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  a  vduntarv  thing.  The  word 
means  self-control,  and  not  iperely  confinement  to  a  certain  course  or  condi- 
tion by  an  external  force.  I  know  that  there  are  occasions  in  which  men 
must  be  confined  by  external  force,  and  that  when  and  how  far  is  a  matter  of 
'legislative  discretion.  It  must  be  done  as  the  public  good  requires,  but  there 
is  no  virtue  in  being  chained  up  in  walls,  or  in  any  other  way  restrained  by  an 
external  force.    The  moral  goodness  consists  in  one's  sustaining  one's  self. 

Q-    Is  there  such  a  thing  as  good  for  the  sake  of  others  ?  • 

A.  There  is  a  question  for  legislators ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a 
necessity  for  it,  so  far  as  it  will  promote  the  public  good ;  but  where  the  State 
is  obliged  to  take  away  the  right  to  do  good  voluntarily,  it  is  a  misfortune. 
The  man  would  be  a  better  man  if  he  would  do  it  without  compulsion. 

Q.  Is  it  at  all  in  your  opinion,  the  tendency  of  such  legislation  to  reform 
men  whom  it  restrains. 

A^  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  is.  The  legislation  that  reforms  men  by 
an  external  force  may  keep  them  from  doing  bad  things  when  they  cannot, 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  all  the  good ;  the  moment  that  they  get  out  of  its 
reach,  they  are  just  as  bad,  and  more  likely  worse. 

(2.    That  state  of  society  may  be  necessary,  but  does  not  produce  reform  ? 

A^    It  may  restrain  men,  but  does  not  refoim. 
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Q.  Your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation — ^I  mean  the  present 
prohibitory  law — as  an  obstacle  or  otherwise  to  the  sncccssful  prosecution  of 
what  you  would  believe  to  be  proper  temperance  measures  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  say  obstacle;  if  not,  it  would  be  from 
doubt  about  the  definition  of  the  word  ot)Stacle.  I  think  that  the  present 
course  of  legislation  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  right 
effort  It  is  what  I  should  expect,  from  the  nature  of  things  and  from  what  I 
have  observed  from  the  beginning.  It  diminishes,  not  by  putting  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  man's  exerting  a  moral  influence  for  the  law,  but  by  promising 
to  supersede  his  efforts  and  relieye  him  f)rom  the  necessity  of  doing  this  duty. 
Most  people  are  glad  to  be  relieved  from  doing  a  laborious  duty,  especially 
one  for  which  they  will  be  laughed  at  and  cursed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Have  you  observed  what  class  of  men  have  felt 
this  exclusion  from  moral  effort  by  reason  of  the  prohibitory  law,  whether  they 
were  men  in  favor  of  temperance  or  of  moderate  use  ? 

A .  The  term  *'  moderate  use  **  is  now  used  for  the  first  time,  and  I  want  to 
ipake  a  little  explanation.  Thfe  word  temperance  in  the  Bible  is  consistent 
with  moderate  use ;  and,  though  it  may  imply  sometimes  total  abstinence,  it 
does  not  in  this  imply  no  use  at  all.  I  would  say,  that  generally  the  influence 
of  legislation  has  been  to  make  all  men  feel  this  law  a  partial  excuse  from 
moral  effort,  and  that  this  does  not  apply,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,'  to  any 
one  class. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  wore  very  active  temperance  associations 
in  large  numbers,  and  that  uniformly,  without  scarcely  an  iniHvidual  excep- 
tion, they  sustain  our  present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  I  am  aware  that  the  effort  has  been  turned  very  much  from 
the  moral  effort  to  reform  individuals,  into  something  like  a  political  effort. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware,  for  example,  that  the  Sons  of  Temperance  are 
distinctly  understooa  to  exert  their  efforts  to  recover  ihdividuals,  and  yet  that 
they  are  individually  and  collectively  in  favor  of  the  present  law  ? 

A,  1  have  heard  of  their  efforts  to  recover  individuals ;  but  I  am  not  posted 
as  to  the  statistics. 

Q.    Then  yon  are  aware  that  there  are  bodies  similar  to  the  Sons  of  Tern* 
perance  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  moral  efforts  ? 
%A,    I  do  liot  say  "distinguished."    I  think  that  I  should  myself  very 
much  doubt  whether,  by  taking  the  whole  thing  into  their  hands  and  excusing 
everybody,  they  do  not  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

Q,  How  does  it  follow  that,  because  a  body  of  men  associate  themselves 
together,  they  thereby  excuse  you  or  anybody  else  ? 

A.    It  follows  from  the  perverseness  of  the  human  mind. 

Q.     Then  it  applies  equally  to  moral  efforts,  does  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  efforts  they  have  used,  whether  moral  or  economi- 
cal. I  have  heard  something  of  their  attempting  to  support  their  members 
when  they  are  sick.    I  do  not  know  that  the  effort  has  been  a  moral  effort 

Q.  What  right  have  any  class  of  gentlemen,  and  especially  of  clei^gymen, 
on  the  enactment  of  a  prohibitory  law  by  other  people,  to  say  that  they  are 
therefore  excused.  If  you  believe  that  moral  effort  is  the  true  mode  of  laboTi 
what  right  have  you  to  excuse  yourself? 
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A.  No  riglit  at  all,  unless  I  see  that  circtimstanced  are  so  changed  by  the 
law  as  to  render  my  labors  useless,  or  at  least  less  useful. 

Q.  Have  your  efforts  been  based  on  total  abstinence  in  your  labors  thus 
far? 

A.  Te9y  sir;  total  abstinence,  as  a  beverage,  and  for  purposes  of  conTivi- 
ality. 

Q.    Are  there  any  places  for  open  sale  of  liquor  in  Beverly  ? 

A.    I  think  not 

Q.  Has  there  been,  at  any  time,  an  application- of  the  law  in  removing 
any  person  that  had  entered  upon  the  sale  there  ? 

A.  I  think,  within  a  few  months,  there  has  been  a  case  of  an  Irish  woman* 
near  the  boundary  of  Salem,  whose  liquors  were  taken  and  carried  off.  There 
was  one  place  where  it  was  reported  that  b'quors  CQuld  be  had,  and  then  it 
was  reported  that  the  man  had  been  threatened  and  had  quit.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  man  to 
set  up  his  shop,  and  then  to  have  plied  him  with  moral  suasion  ?  Which  is 
better,  to  rely  on  moral  suasion  alone  or  to  make  short  work  of  it  ? 

al.    If  it  was  left  to  me,  I  should  apply  the  law  and  shut  him  up. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  existing  facts  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  regular  busi- 
ness traffic,  and  under  an  influence  too  strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
influence  of  moral  effort  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  such  a  community 
without  the  aid  of  law,  would  you  not  rely  upon  law  ? 

A.  I  suppose  so;  and  therefore  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  examina- 
tion that  I  would  have  selling  prohibited,  except  to  persons  authorized  by  the 
State,  who  should  sell  under  regulations. 

Q.    You  are  a  total  abstsuner  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  them  sell  for  purposes  not  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  the  influence  of  liquors  as  a  beverage  upon  people  in 
general  ?  That  is,  being  a  total  abstainer  from  principle,  woutd  you  have  the 
State  authorize  their  sale  as  a  beverage  ? 

A,  There  is  a  very  considerable  diflSculty  there.  I  would  not,  as  that 
would  be  understood.  There  is  a  difficulty  there,  in  the  State's  authorizing 
the  sale  by  persons  who  shall  determine  what  the  purpose  of  a  particular  sale 
is.  J  would  say  that  if  it  were  uncertain,  in  any  particular  case,  it  would  be 
well  to  stop  the  sale. 

Q,    However,  as  a  beverage,  you  would  pronounce  it  improper  ? 

A.  I  should ;  but  still  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  not  allow  the  buyer  to 
be  ver}'  much  his  own  judge  as  to  whether  he  needed  it  or  not. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Alfred  Mact.. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)    What  is  your  residence? 

A,  Nantucket. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  bar  ? 

A,  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  town  ? 

A,  Not  at  the  present  time. 
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Q.    You  were  formerly  Collector  of  the  port  ? 

A,    I  was,  until  last  October. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  preparation  and  sending  to  the  General  Court  of 
a  petition  from  the  Island  of  Nantucket  in  favor  of  a  license  law  ? 

A,  I  was  called  upon  and  asked  to  sign,  and  did  sign,  such  a  petition.  I 
had  nothing  to  do,  however,  with  its  circulation,  and  have  had  but  little 
knowledge  in  reference  to  its  circulation ;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  many 
of  those  persons,  and  I  know  that  many  of  them  are  men  regarded  as  first- 
class  in  our  community.  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  as  a  matter  of  observation  and  theory  that 
iome  such  legislation  would  be  favorable  ? 

A.  I  shodd  say  that  some  such  legislation  would  be  desirable.  I  would 
not,  however,  restrict  the  present  prohibitory*  law,  but  I  woidd  engraft  upon 
that  a  license  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Minee.)  Would  it  not  reverse,  practically,  the  operation 
of  the  present  law  ? 

A.  It  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  reverse  it ;  but  I  would  retain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  prohibitory  law,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  illegal  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  I  would  have  a  license  law,  but  I  would  have  tjiat 
license  law  so  framed  that  the  city  or  town  authorities  might  control  the 
matter,  each  in  their  own  town  or  city ;  and  then  I  would  retain  the  provisions 
of  the  present  prohibitoiy  law»  and  enable  them  to  control  the  matter,  each 
in  their  own  towns. 

Q*    Is  this  view  based  on  any  difficulty  in  executing  the  present  law  ? 

A,  None  at  all.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  executing  the  prohibitory  law 
in  Nantucket,  except  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  community  against 
the  present  law ;  but  whenever  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  execute  it,  it 
has  been  successful ;  there  are  few  attempts  made. 

Q,    Is  there  much  open  sale  in  Nantucket  ? 

A,  There  are  several  places ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it ;  but 
there  is  a  feeling  in  opposition  to  the  present  prohibitory  law,  in  many  of  its 
provisions.  There  is  an  objection  to  the  agencies.  People  find  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  pure  liquor  at  the  town  agency,  not  only  in  Nantucket,  but  I  know 
that  it  is  so  in  other  places :  and  not  only  that  they  find  at  the*  town  agencies 
miserably  poor  liquors,  but  that  they  are  compelled  to  pay  enormously  large 
prices  for  them.  I  myself  sent  to  the  town  agency  in  Hyannis ;  I  was  detained 
by  the  storm  in  getting  home  by  the  steamer,  and  I  sent  for  a  pint  of  wliiskey. 
The  article  I  got  was  nearly  the  color  of  this  table,  and  they  charged  a  dollar 
for  it  The  liquor  I  wanted  for  medicinal  purposes.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  article  as  a  beverage. 

Q.    Was  that  bought  of  the  State  Agent  ? 

A,    It  was  bought  of  the  town  agent. 

Q.    Was  that  bought  by  him  of  the  State  Agent  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that ;  I  only  know  that  it  is  required  to  be  bought 
of  the  State  Agent. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  based  on  the  general  utility  of  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
is  it  not  ? 

vl.    No,  sir.    By  no  means.    I  do  not  recommend  them  as  a  beverage. 
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Q,    On  wliat  basis  do  yon  recommend  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  think  a  prohibitorj  law  can  be  executed ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
execution  of  the  prohibitory  law  checks  intemperance.  I  know  that  intern* 
peranco  has  increased,  and  the  moderate  use  of  spirits  in  Nantucket  has 
increased  very  much  of  late.  I  know  that  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  temperance ;  and  there  were  even  a  number  of  cold 
water  societies  among  the  children ;  and  no  man  would  presume  to  use  any 
ardent  spirits  publicly. 

Q.    Are  there  children  at  present  among  the  drunkards  in  Nantucket  ? 

A.  I  think  the  children  are  growing  into  the  use  of  liquor.  I  think  that 
the  young  men  in  that  community  are  many  of  them  addicted  to  it 

Q.  Take  the  children  among  the  cold  water  societies,  are  they  using 
liquor? 

A.  By  no  means.  I  think  there  was  probably  a  greater  aversion  to  the 
use  of  liquor  at  that  time  of  which  I  spoke  than  there  is  now,  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  more  said  on  the  subject  of  temperance  at  that  time,  and  a 
stronger  feeling  on  the  question  than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  Nantucket  can 
be  carried  to  the  extent  4uit  liquors  will  not  be  had,  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Tou  do  not  think  that  the  liquor-shops  can  be  closed  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  public  sale  of  liquors  can  bo  done  away  with.  I  think 
it  has  been. 

Q.    How  was  that  accomplished  ? 

A.  Notice  was  given  to  the  different  places  of  business,  and  they  quietly 
closed. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  any  time  when  moral  suasion  did  such  a  thing  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  do.  I  recollect  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I,  with 
several  other  persons,  called  on  several  dealers  and  tried  to  induce  them  to 
give  up  the  traffic ;  and  we  found  that  many  of  them  were  willing  to  give  up 
if  the  others  would,  but  others  said  that  they  knew  that,  if  they  did  not  sell 
it,  people  would  have  it,  and  therefore  they  were  disposed  to  continue  their 


Q.  Would  not  a  license  law  that  would  license  that  part  that  would  not 
give  np9  influence  those  to  continue  the  sale  who  were  willing  to  give  up  ? 

A»  I  think  not  I  think  that  if  a  stringent  license  law  were  passed  it 
would  be  very  natural  for  those  who  received  a  license  to  look  out  for  those 
who  sold  without  licenses,  and  they  would  be  very  likely  to  know  if  there 
was  illegal  sale. 

Q,  You  think  that  if  there  was  a  license  law  added  to  the  present  prohibi- 
tory law,  there  would  be  no  cases  of  private  sale,  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  people  wanting  it  would  get  it  at  the  licensed  places  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  That  would  not  follow.  Many  of  them  would  not  go  to  the 
licensed  places.  I  would  have  the  law  so  rigid  that  no  man  who  has  made  a 
bad  use  of  liquors  should  get  it ;  and  so  that  a  man  who  has  abused  his  family 
hy  reason  of  the  use  of  it,  should  not  have  it  I  would  have  a  law  so  iramed 
that  such  men  could  not  buy  it 
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Q.    You  would  have  no  measure  to  affect  moderate  drinking  ? 

A.    I  would  not  have  it  drank  on  the  premises  where  it  was  boaght  ? 

Q.  |But  you  would  have  the  seller  deal  out  liquor  freely,  and  any  man, 
however  immoderately  he  drank,  provided  he  did  not  become  intoxicated^ 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  it? 

A.  I  have  not  thought  of  the  matter  sufficiently  to  frame  a  license  law  in 
all  its  details ;  but  I  think  I  would  not  have  any  persons  appointed,  as,  for 
instance,  those  who  were  known  by  the  selectmen  of  the  towns  to  be  improper 
persons. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  clearly  an  increased  difficulty  in  applying  the  law, 
when  you  must  discriminate  as  to  the  measure  of  inebriety,  wUch  does  not  exist 
now? 

A,  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  difficulty.  I  think  that  a  judicious 
Board  of  Selectmen  in  the  different  towns  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  individuals  who  were  licensed. 

Q.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  restraining  the  dealer  from  selling  to  the  man 
who  is  drinking  immoderately. 

A.  I  would  have  the  dealer  expressly  prohibited  by  the  selectmen  from 
selling  to  certain  persons ;  and  I  would  have  a  license  law  so  framed  that  this 
prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  selectmen  should  be  strictly  enforced  upon  the 
dealer. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  class  to  whom  you  would  not  permit  the  agent  to 
seU? 

A.  I  would  not  permit  him  to  sell  to  any  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  what  is  called  an  improper  use  of  liquors,  nor  to  a  person  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  getting  intoxicated,  or  who  neglects  his  family.  I  am,  myself,  in 
favor  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages ;  but  I  am 
not,  myself,  disposed  to  enforce  my  own  peculiar  views  in  that  matter  upon 
my  friends.  I  have  warm  personal  friends  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  I  think  just  as  much  of  them  as  I  should  if  they  were  not 

Q.    What  provision  would  you  make  for  your  friends? 

A.    I  presume  that  if  they  wanted  liquor  they  would  get  it  somewhere. 

Q.    Would  it  not  be  the  same  under  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  I  think  that  in  our  case,  in  Nantucket,  that  these  places  that  we' were 
trying  to  get  closed  were  places  where  liquor  was  drank  on  the  premises. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  required  such  a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  the 
traffic  ?    Could  not  the  State  Constabulary  have  accomplished  it  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  the  constabulary  could  have  accomplished  it  any  time — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  public  sale.  There  were  no  prosecutions  at  that  time ;  but  there  has 
been  a  strong  feeling  against  the  law,  and  against  the  State  Constabulary, 
since  that  time  in  Nantucket  I  am  acquainted  with  three  State  Constables, 
and  they  are  all  three  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

Q,    Why  do  you  not  report  them  ? 

A.    I  do  not  consider  it  my  special  duty  to  report  them. 

Q.    When  were  they  appointed? 

A.  The  first  was  appointed  in  February  last  Previous  to  that  there  had 
been  some  one  appointed  at  MaTtha's  Vineyard. 
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Q.    So  far  OS  you  have  obserred  die  State  Constabulary,  compare  last  year 
with  the  proTious  year  ?    What  should  you  say  of  their  character  ? 
'A,    I  know  nothing  of  them. 

TssTiMOinr  ov  Hon.  F&akoib  B.  Fay. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    Your  home  is  in  Lancaster,  is  it  not  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  bom  there  ? 

A.    I  was  born  at  Southborough.  • 

Q.  You  used  to  live  in  Chelsea  at  one  dme  and  do  business  in  Boston,  did 
you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sjx ;  for  some  twenty-five  years. 

Q.    When  did  you  live  in  Chelsea? 

A.     Seven  years  ago. 

A.    At  one  time  you  were  Mayor  of  Chelsea  ? 

A.    I  was.  ' 

Q.    The  first  mayor? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  your  place  of  business  was  in  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q:  Have  you  had  any  and  what  connection  with  the  charitable  institationa 
of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A'  I  have  been  connected  with  the  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster,  as  trustee 
and  as  treasurer. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  as  a  citizen,  and  in  these  various  duties,  have  you 
availed  yourself  of  the  opportunities  of  observing  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  against  the  traflSc  in  ardent  spirits  ?  If  you  have  formed  any 
opinions,  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enougii  to  state  them  to  the  Committee  in 
your  own  way  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  whatever  the  intention  may  be,  and  whatever 
efiect  it  was  expected  to  have  upon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  law,  or  any  other  of  that  description,  has  an  immoral  tendency  upon 
society,  because  it  tends  to  deceit,  to  falsehood,  to  resentment,  and  to  all  the 
other  evils  that  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  men  against  dictation.  I  ^o  not 
doubt  the  intention,  the  design,  the  object  of  the  framers  or  projectors  of  the 
law.  I  have  ever  been  a  temperance  man,  and  I  have  never  had  any  taste 
or  desire  for  liquors.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  arrive  at  hasty  conclusions.  From 
my  reading  and  from  my  reflections  and  observations,  I  hare  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, without  any  hesitation,  that  nothing  are  people  so  ready  to  combat, 
that  there  is  nothing  upon  which  their  minds  will  rest  almost  exclusively,  as 
that  of  prohibiting  them  from  doing  what  their  wishes,  consistent  with  the 
common  order  of  society,  wiU  justify.  And  I  believe,  sir,  that  this  has  been 
the  case  from  Adam  down  to  the  present  time,  that  nothing  induces  us  so 
much  as  to  dictate,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  wiH  so  soon  resist.  In 
saying  what  I  have,  sir,  I  have  never  opposed  any  measures  which  have  been 
brought  forward  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance.  I  desire  temperance 
to  be  universal ;  but  my  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  beUeve  that 
the  hope  can  never  be  realized  until  the  millenium ;  that  the  appetites  of 
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men  cannot  be  controlled  completely ;  and  therefore  I  lutTC  never  ngaed  anj 
petition  for  a  licenae  law,  and  have  never  signed  any  remonBtrancc.  I  have 
Baid  to  the  friends  of  the  license  law,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  prohibitoiy 
law,  I  bid  you  Godnspeed ;  if  you  can  succeed,  I  should  rejoice.  But  not 
having  any  faith  in  the  ultimate,  I  cannot  labor  for  naught 

Q,  How  far  dp  you  think,  practically,  this  legislation  has  been  of  aervioe 
in  the  prevention  of  drunkenness,  or  of  the  evils  that  flow  from  it,  anxn^  the 
classes  of  poor  for  whom  you  have  labored  ? 

A,  I  am  not  aware,  sir,  of  any  material  change.  I  have  witnessed  some 
cases  where  gentlemen  were  naturally  temperate  to  a  .certain  extent,  per- 
haps as  temperate  as  most  people  are,  who  would  call  for  liquor  and  drink  it, 
to  show  their  independence ;  not  because  they  wanted  it,  but  because  they 
were  determined  ^^not  to  be  oppressed,"  as  they  said.  Whether  it  was 
oppression  or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  say ;  but  they  considered  it  so.  Therefore 
I  say,  that  there  are  some  cases,  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  where 
Uie  use  of  liquor  has  increased.  In  my  own  neighborhood,  at  present,  I 
cannot  say.  I  have  been  there  but  seven  years.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
we  have  no  places  in  town  where  liquor  is  sold,  or  known  to  be  sold,  except 
the  town  agency,  and  yet,  no  man  can  walk  the  strell&ts  there  scarcely  a  day 
in  the  year  without  seeing  men  intoxicated.  Where  they  get  Uieir  liquor,  is 
unbeknown  to  me.  I  saw  one  yesterday.  I  was  at  work  upon  an  aqueduct 
that  I  own,  which  had  broke  loose,  and  a  man  rode  by  who  was  only  just  able  to 
guide  his  horse.  Another,  a  few  nionths  ago,  was  found  at  the  corner  of  the 
road  in  the  morning,  dead  drunk.  Another  was  passing  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  my  house,  with  a  load  of  wood,  drunk,  and  fell  off  from  his  wagon,  and 
the  wagon  went  over  him  and  killed  him.  Therefore,  there  is  liquor  theze 
somewhere,  or  they  obtain  it  from  some  source.  Our  liquor  agent  is  our 
nearest  neighbor.  His  shop  joins  my  door-yard.  But  I  have  no  idea  that  he 
sells  liquor  without  complying  with  the  provbions  of  the  law.  He  is  deacon 
of  one  of  our  churches.  He  is  as  pure  a  man  as  there  is  in  our  town ;  they 
cannot  get  liquor  there.    Where  they  get  it,  is  more  than  I  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  hope  in  producing  any  moral  improvement  in  society  hy 
declaring  war  against  the  material  itself,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  educate 
the  taste  and  opinions  of  the  community  ? 

A.  'I  have  no  con6dencc  that  liquor  will  ever  become  entirely  eradicated 
from  the  community.  I  think  that  any  one  who  studies  human  nature,  and 
takes  mankind  as  they  are,  and  not  as  he  would  wish  them  to  be,  will  be  very 
likely,  if  he  is  not  prejudiced,  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  You  speak  of  the  condition  of  things  in  Lao* 
caster,  and  say  that  there  is  no  sale  that  is  known.  Would  it  be  an  improve- 
ment to  license  men  to  sell  there  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    Well,  sir,  my  impression  is,  that  it  woidd. 

Q.    How  so  ?    Your  liquor  agent,  you  say,  is  a  faithful  man  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  understand  that  he  sells  for  a  beverage. 

Q,    Is  it  worth  the  while  to  supply  people  legally  fi>r  a  beverage  ? 

A.  If  such  liquor  law  as  I  have  planned  in  my  own  estimation  substantially 
were  passed,  it  would  remove  in  the  first  place  the  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a  largo  class  of  people — for  there  is  a  feeling  of  opposition  in  human  nature  to 
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dietatioQ.  It  would  regulate  and  Emit  the  seller  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
•old,  and  in  the  persons  to  whom  he  sold. 

Q.    But  do  70U  wish  it  sold  at  all  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    I  wish  it  sold  as  a  beverage  in  order  to  qoiet  the  community. 

Q.  It  might  remove  the  oppondon  to  the  present  prohibitoTj  law,  but 
woul4  there  not  spring  up  a  stronger  opposition  to  the  license  law  ?  Would 
there  not  spring  up  a  strong  feeling  against  the  license  law  ? 

A.  I  think  not  very.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  a  great  many  licenses 
made,  an^there  was  no  oppontion.  , 

Q.  But  were  not  people  almost  all  drinkers,  forty  years  ago,  without 
exception  ? 

A,    No,  sir,  there  were  exceptions ;  fbr  I  did  not  drink  myself. 

Q.    Tou  know  there  have  been  very  great  changes  in  that  respect  ? 

A.    Yss,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  great  majority  of  the  people  think  it  ought  not  to  be  sold, 
and  think  it  is  morally  wrong  to  license  men  to  sell,  would  you  not  create  an 
opposition  to  that  law  which  would  go  into  politics  directly  ? 

A.    It  goes  into  politics  now. 

Q.    Would  it  not  go  into  politics  more  decidedly  than  it  does  now  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that ;  it  is  a  matter  of  theory.  I  take  this  ground : 
the  present  law  is  not,  and,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  practically  observed. 

Q.    But  it  is  active  ? 

A .   .  But  the  men  are  intemperate. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  liquor  was  not  sold  in  Lancaster,  but  that 
it  was  drank  considerably  ? 

A.  Wo  do  not  know  where  it  is  sold ;  but  we  have  strong  impressions  as 
to  where  they  get  it.  I  think  that  no  man  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  made 
moral,  virtuous  and  religious  by  law. 

Q.  Does  not  that  help  ?  Bo  not  laws  against  criminality  serve  to  improve 
the  morals  of  a  community  ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  that  moral  principle  should  be  engrafted  into  a  law. 
When  a  person  is  convinced,  or  in  fact  reformed,  he  needs  no  law.  llierefi>re, 
I  say,  that  the  law  has  very  Uttle  to  do  with  reformation. 

Q.    Bo  you  go  against  all  laws  ? 

A,    I  go  against  all  laws  that  cannot  be  enfbrced. 

Q.    I  understood  you  that  the  law  was  enforced  in  Lancaster  ? 

A,    We  aife  all  moral  people  there. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  habits  of  your  people,  forty-five  years  agOb 
Was  there  much  liquor  drank  then  ? 

A.    Much  more  than  there  ought  to  have  been. 

<2.    Bid  not  the  store-keepers  use  to  keep  it  then  ? 

A.    iTes,  sir. 

Q.    And  did  they  not  use  to  carry  up  a  hogshead,  eveiy  little  while  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  much  of  the  habits  of  the  Southborough  people  now  ?  Bo 
you  not  believe  there  were  ten  times  the  amount  drank  there  then  that  there 
is  now? 

A»    I  could  not  telL 
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Q.  How  many  hogsheads  do  you  suppose  were  carried  into  Southbozongbf 
forty-five  years  ago,  before  the  temperance  movement? 

A.    From  twelve  to  fifteen  in  a  year* 

Q,    How  many  hogsheads  were  there  to  each  storo-keeper  ? 

A,  Three,  and  sometimes  four ;  it  was  sometimes  four  or  five  to  eaoh  store- 
keeper. ^ 

Q.    What  was  the  population  of  Lancaster  at  that  time  ? 

A,  I  could  not  tell  exactly.  We  had  a  considerable  portion^  of  what  was 
nsed  from  the  adjoining  towns»  « 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Axdbigh.)  I  understood  you  that  you  had  some  definite 
notions  with  reference  to  a  license  law.  Would  you  vest  the  power  of  licens- 
ing in  the  hands  of  County  Commissioners  as  it  formerly  was  ? 

A.    That  would  be  my  impression. 

Q,  You  know  that  the  County  Commissioners  in  Worcester  County 
refused,  for  many  years,  to  grant  licenses  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  would  be  the  case  at  the  present  time  ? 

A.  I  think  not  at  the  present  time,  unless  the  law  provided  that  they 
should. 

Q.    You  think  that  they  would  not  voluntarily  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Testimony  op  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  You  have  been  trial  justice  in  Quincy  for  some 
time? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  ever  since  the  law  was  passed. 

Q.    Have  you  been  the  only  one  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  until  within  a  year. 

Q.  Has  that  enabled  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the-operation  of  the 
present  system  of  prohibitory  legislation  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  had  tried  a  great  many  casea  imder  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Conunittee  the  result  of  your  observations  in  your 
own  way  ? 

A.  Of  course  the  cases  varied.  In  very  many  cases,  and,  in  £ict,  in  almost 
all  the  eases,  the  motive  of  operating  to  produce  a  complaint  was  almost 
always  one  of  spite,  or  due  to  son^e  irritation  conceived  by  the  complain- 
ant. They  run  at  once  to  the  trial  justice,  and  state  the  names  of  all  the 
persons  whom  they  have  reason  to  thids  have  obtained  liquor  at  any  particu- 
lar place.  These  cases,  of  course,  I  could  not  resist ;  but  there  was  a  great 
trouble  in  these  c^es,  for  persons  would  lie.  I  would  firequently.have  a  case 
where  I  knew  very  well  that  the  witness  was  Ijnng,  and  I  would  say  to  him : 
You  know  you  are  not  telling  the  truth,  and  you  know  that  I  kndw  that  you 
are  not" telling  the  truth;  but  yet  they  would  not  deny  that  they  were  perjur- 
ing themselves,  but  would  go  on  and  assert  the  same  thing  right  over  agiun. 
They  seem  to  think,  in  some  cases,  that  it  is  something  which  they  are  entitled 
to  do.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  witnesses  testify  properly.  Then  there 
is  another  trouble ;  it  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  eviL  These  complaints  Ml 
mostly  on  the  poor.    Many  persons  are  led  into  this  business  to  keep  them 
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from  absolute  wants    I  had  one  case  of  an  Irish  woman  who  was  prasecnled 
for  selling  liquor,  and  who  had  been  driven  to  it  from  want ;  but  the  eyidence 
was  against  her  and  she  was  convicted,  and  I  took  the  papers  and  went, 
immediately  t4>  the  judge  to  get  her  released,  and  in  that  way  the  8everil7  of 
the  law  was  mitigated. 

Q-  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicabifity  of  extenmnatiBg  the 
traffic  by  stopping  the  places  of  open  sale  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  where  the  opinions  of  people  are  very 
strongly  one  way ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to  attempt  it  near  a  laige  city  like 
Boston,  according  to  my  experience.  I  have  known  of  ca^es  where  the  officers 
would  have  a  general  stirring  up  of  the  places  and  would  take  aU  the  liqnoTy 
and  where  people  would  go,  in  fact,  and  destroy  their  liquor,  and  yet  the  next 
day  these  same  places  would  be  in  full  blast  again ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they 
get  into  the  habit  of  going  into  back  rooms,  and  making  use  of  cabalistic 
signs  whenever  they  desire  to  get  into  these  places.  That  is  what  I  hear 
from  the  officers. 

Q.    Does  it  result  in  driving  the  sale  into  the  dark  ? 

A.  It  does ;  and,  what  is  worse,  it  makes  the  liquor  of  most  terrible  staff. 
Of  course  they  cannot  get  very  high  prices,  and  they  make  it  up  in  this  way 
by  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  I  happen  to  know  something  of 
this,  because  the  liquor  used  to  be  brought  into  the  vaults  of  the  court^QSCi 
and  I  had  occasion  to  decide  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.^  You  say  that  yon  cannot  suppress  the  sale  ctown' 
in  Quincy  ? 

A.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.    Have  you  the  State  Constabulary  there  ? 

A.  They  try  it  there  every  few  months,  and  suppress  it  entirely  for  a  day, 
but  there  is  no  great  change  in  the  amount  sold. 

Q^    Have  you  observed  other  towns  ? 

A,  I  have  observed  it  somewhat  in  travelling.  I  was  once  npon  Governor 
Andrew's  staff,  and  had  some  occasion  to  notice  it  in  my  travels  at  that  time* 

Q.    Have  you  been  aware  of  the  police  efforts  in  the  city  ? 

A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  police  operations  of  the  city.  I  should 
imagine  that  there  was  no  great  effort  I  only  judge  from  what  I  see  in  the 
street.  I  never  formed  any  opinion  except  from  these  facts.  I  attributed  it 
to  ^he  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  law  in  Boston,  and  that 
after  one  or  two  comparatively  reasonable  efforts,  they  had  given  it  up. 

Q.    Your  impression  is  that  it  b  within  two  or  three  years  ? 

A.  I  think  the  last  squabble  was  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  was 
stated  to  me  that  they  presented  so  many  cases  that  it  waa  impossible  to 
obtain  convictions. 

Testimony  op  Henry  Hill. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Chilb.)    How  long  have  you  Uved  in  Boston  ? 

A,    About  forty-four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of 
the  present  prohibitory  law,  as  to  its  effects  in  the  suppression  of  intemperance 
and  drunkenness  ( 
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A,  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in  regard  to  mj  residence*  that,  although  mj 
place  of  business  has  been  in  Boston  for  the  whole  period  that  I  mention,  I 
now  reside  in  Braintrce,  and  .haye  also  resided  in  Boxboiy  of  late.  I  have 
been  in  favor  of  what  has  been  called  the  Maine  law,  which,  I  suppose,  has 
operated  very  well  in  the  country,  in  small  places ;  but  I  haye  supposed  that 
it  was  to  a  great  extent  inoperative  in  cities  and  large  towns.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  cannot  be  carried  out  in  large  towns  and  cities; 
and,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  something  else  was  necessary,  some- 
thing, more  and  something  different  fh>m  the  present  laws.  And  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  a  stringent  license  law,  perhaps  like  the  law  recently  enacted  in 
New  York,  would  aid  in  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 

Q.    Do  they  openly  sell  brandies  and  whiskey  in  Braintree  ? 

A,    Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.    Ib  their  intemperance  there,  so  fhr  as  you  know  ? 

A,  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  Braintiee  and  in  Wey- 
mouth, (I  am  almost  on  the-  line  of  Weymouth,)  almost  all  the  Iziah  women 
sell  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q,    No  public  sales  that  you  are  aware  of?  ^ 

A .    Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  though  I  have  not  been  about  a  great  deal 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Morse.)    YHiat  is  your  present  business  ? 

A.    I  am  treasurer  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Has  there  been  a  worse  or  a  better  state  of  thii^ 
speakibg  in  general  terms,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquor,*  than  there  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

A.  I  have  only  been  for  the  last  six  years  in  the  neighborhood  where  lam 
now  residing. 

Q»  So  far  as  your  observation  goes  in  that  community  and  in  others  that 
you  have  been  acquainted  with  for  the  past  twenty  years  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  any  definite  opinion  on  that  snlject. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  liquors  was  worse  then  than  you  have  known  it  in  other  places  ? 

A .    I  should  think  it  was,  sir. 

Q.    Among  Americans  or  foreigners  ? 

A.    I  never  have  distinguished. 

Q,  Do  you  not  think  it  is  quite  proper  to  allow  something  for  the  foreiga 
element  coming  among  us  ? 

A.    I  have  ho  doubt  that  would  make  some  difference. 

Q.  Excluding  that  class  of  society,  is  not  the  community  in  your  neigh- 
borhood as  good  in  this  respect  ? 

A.    I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intoxicating  liquor  drank,  sir. 

<2-    I  understand  that  you  do  not  see  much  drunkenness  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  am  not  where  I  am  likely  to  see. 

A.    How  largo  a  number  do  you  see  each  day  who  are  drunk  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  good  many  cases  where  persons  who  aie 
drunk  are  brought  before  the  courts. 

Q.  Do  you  kiA>w  of  any  time  within  twenty  years  when  that  could  not  he 
I? 
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(^  I  think  I  could  see  no  more  cases  of  public  offences  in  Bozbury  twentjr 
or  thirty  years  ago  than  I  do  now. 

(J.  Have  you  observed.  tlu9  extermination  of  any  crime  by  law  or  moral 
suasion,  or  by  both  ?     ' 

A^    I  believe  that  almost  all  laws  are  violated  more  or  less. 

'(2.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  if  a  prohibitory  law  were  as  well 
^IMOUted  as  is  practicable  with  an  adequate  forc^  do  you  not  think  that  the 
open  traffic  could  be  suppressed,  and  that,  after  a  time,  a  new  generation 
could  be  grown  which  should  be  largely  free  from  such  contamination  ? 

A>  I  do  not  think  thai  tto  present  laws  can  be  enforced  so  a0  to  suppress 
intemperance  to  so  great  an  extent  as  could  be  done  by  a  stringent  license 
law. 

Q.    Precisely  what  kind  of  a  license  law  would  you  introdaoe  ? 

A.  I  have  never  assbted  In  framing  any  law;  but  I  should  refier  to  the 
laws  (as  alluded  to  in  the  papers)  enacted  in  the  State  of  New  Yoi^k* 

Q»  Do  you  suppose  that  the  system  of  drinking  is  less  rife  in  Ntw  York 
than  in  Massachusetts  ? 

A.    Ko,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.    Then  how  can  you  State  the  instances  ? 

A.  1  know  something  of  the  city  of  N«w  York  and  somethbg  of  the  ci^ 
of  Boston.  I  think  tha^  the  laws,  if  enforced,  would  have  a  good  effect  in 
the  city  of  Boston. 

$.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  feel  that  the  example  of  the  moderate  use  fej 
clergymen  and  church  officers  and  high  officials,  is  detrimental  to  the  public 
good? 

A.    I  do. 

(^  .  You  are  yourself  a  temperance  man,  &i  the  phrase  is  generally 
understood  ? 

A,  I  have  been  for  the  last  ibrty  yean  makifig  the  ezperinnent  of  doing 
without  intosicating  drinks,  and  I  tlunk  it  works  very  well  thus  far. 

<2.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  public  good  woald  be  rery  mad^  pro- 
moted if  all  high  officials  shoold  do  without  it  ? 

A»    I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  prohibition  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial  in 
any  community  where  the  dcrgy  and  civil  officers  and  high  officials  have 
thrown  their  practical  example  against  the  law  ? 

(2.  I  have  not  known  such  *a  case.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the 
effect  • 

Adjourned. , 
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TENTH    DAY. 

Tbubsdat,  March  7th,  1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  %  o'clock,  A  M^  and  resumed  tHe  hearing  of  tefCi 
mony  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners. 

Testimony  of  Ret.  Fredebzck  "E,  Hedge,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Akdbew.)    Where  is  your  residence  ? 
*  .4.    In  Brookline. 

Q,    How  long  hayc  jou  been  in  the  ministry  ? 

A,    For  thirty-seren  years. 

Q.    Have  you  been  in  this  State  for  the  whole  time  ? 

A,  I  was  fifteen  years  in  Maine,  and  six  years  and  a  half  in  Rhode 
Island.    I  have  been  at  Brookline  for  ten  years. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  any  conclusion  to.  which  you  may 
have  been  led,  as  to  the  effect  on  society  of  any  attempt  to  constrain  men  to 
temperance  by  prohibitory  legislation  ? 

A.  My  experience  has  not  been  very  extensive  in  respect  to  thb  subject 
My  observation,  perhaps,  has  not  been  quite  so  close  as  that  of  other  men 
who  have  had  equal  opportunities  of  observation ;  but  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion and  experience  go,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  enactment  of 
the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  which  aims  at  the  entire  suppression  of  the  sale  of 
liquors,  expecting' thereby  to  prevent  and  suppress  intemperance,  was  a  mis- 
taken legislation,  and  that  it  has  not  accomplished  the  end  desired.  I  think 
the  law  militates  against  several  important  principles  or  interests.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  violation  of  the  very  obvious  principle,  that  where  there  is  a 
demand,  there  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  supply,  and  that,  if  the 
supply  is  not  open  and  allowed,  it  will  be  secret  and  illegitimate.  If  it  could 
be  established, — if  I  could,  myself,  admit  the  principle  that  the  use  of  all 
alcoholic  liquors  was  a  sin,  it  would  follow,  of  coune,  that  the  sale  of  them 
was  a  sin ;  if  the  sale  of  it  were  a  sill,  then  the  Legislature  would  have,  a 
right  to  suppress  it  altogether,  even  at  the  risk  of  secret  gratification — a  risk- 
which,  of  course,  is  assumed  in  relation  tocevery  sin,  and  in  all  attempts  to 
prohibit  sin.  Iuf individual  cases,  it  may  be,  (but,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  it  cannot  be  established  as  an  absolute  principle),  that  the  use  or 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  a  sin ;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  unwise 
legislation  to  make  that  secret  and  illegitimate  which  had  better,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  be  in  the  face  of  day,  and  open.  I  have  been  told  by  those, who  have 
good  opportunities  of  knowing,  and  it  has  been  the  impresnon  that  I  have 
received  from  reading  the  reports  of  the  testimony  offered  before  this  Com- 
mittee, that  the  attempt  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  drives  it  into  oatH>f- 
the-way  places,  into  the  cellars  and  dark  comers,  where,  I  suppose,  it  does 
a  great  deal  more  harm  than  it  would  in  th6  fiice  of  day.  In  attempting  to 
suppress  a  great  evil  in  that  way,  I  consider  that  the  State  creates  a  crime 
to  suppress  an  evil.    The  law  being  on  the  stataie-book,  any  vioUtion  of 
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that  law  is  a  cnme,  and  a  crime  against  the  Commontrealtfa.  I  think  that 
the  prohibitory  measiires  which  have  been  employed  here  and  ch^where  fot 
thesappresnon  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  lias  tended  to  create  a  great  deal  of  moral 
eril,  in  attempting  to  suppress  a  physical  evil,  for  intemperance  is  largely 
to  he  comiderod  under  that  head.  It  has  created  a  great  deal  of  m<^ 
ctU — ^a  great  deal  of  concealment  and  hypocrisy — a  great  many  attempts 
to  evade  the  law,  by  peqple  who  ought  to  be  above  the  necessity  of  any 
vindication  of  their  conduct.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  ministen 
of  the  gospel  to  concealment,  because  pubKc  opinion  would  not  sanctton  a 
use  which  they  considered,  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment,  to  be 
lawfuL  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  it  has  created  a  rebellions  feeling — 
an  alienation,  among  a  certain  class  of  people,  from  the  law.  It  has  had  a 
tendency  to  throw  contempt  upon  law,  and  to  diminish  the  reverence  which 
ought  to  be  entertained  for  the  law.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  law 
makes  a  great  mistake  in  not  discriminating  between  different  articles  of 
drink,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  essentially  different  in  their  kind,  and  in  their 
operation,  and  the  use  of  which  is  attended  with  very  different  effects.  It 
does  not  discriminate  between  the  use  of  pure  alcohol,  and  the  use  of  liquors 
which  have  something  of  the  alcoholic  principle  in  them,  but  whose  effect  is 
very  different  from  that  of  whiskey,  rum,  gin,  &c.  The  law  prohibits  the  sale 
of  beer,  of  ale,  of  cider  and  of  wine,  as  well  as  of  ardent  spirits.  That  want 
of  discrimination  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  with  legislation. 

I  spoke  of  the  hypocrisy  which  is  engendered,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  these  prohibitory  laws.  I  remember  being  in  Maine,  very  soon  afler  the 
passage  of  the  famous  Maine  Law,  and  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  a  public 
house,  who  was  on  a  lecturing  tour,  was  advocating  the  law.  I  expressed  my 
doubt  about  the  law  and  my  regret  that  it  had  ever  been  passed.  He  sai^ 
that "  it  was  a  vety  good  law ;  that  it  did  not  prevent  a  gentleman  from 
having  his  wine;  that  he  used  his  wine  as  he  had  always  done,  and  if  I  lived 
in  the  State  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  have  and  use  wine.'*  It  seemed  to 
me  that  that  was  an  illustration  of  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  that  law 
and  by.  that  species  of  legislation,  which  I  considered  very  much  to  be 
«  deprecated. 

Q.  (By  Bfir.  Spooner.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  make  a  difference 
between  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  ? 

A.  Tes,  rir.  I  suppose  that  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  is  more  deleterious 
than  the  use  of  fmiented.  It  requires  a  smaller  portion  of  distilled  than  of 
fermented  liquor  to  produce  an  injurious  effect. 

Q.    But  is  there  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  article  ? 

A,  That  is  a  question  for  chemists  and  physiolo^sts  to  decide.  I  can  only 
say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  it  would  not  agree  with  me  to  drink  ardent 
spirits  in  any  shape.  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  their  use, 
but  what  little  I  have  had  convinces  me  that  they  would  not  be  well  for  me. 
They  were  once  prescribed  for  me  by  a  physician,  but,  after  two  days'  trial,  I 
was  confident  that  it  was  not  the  remedy  for  me.  I  never  experienced  any 
ill  effect  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquor,  which  I  have  never,  in  theory  at 
least,  disused.  Practically,  for  years,  I  have  not  used  fermented  liquor,  but 
have  always  thought  I  had  the  right  to  use  it. 


^    <<2-    Yo«  hare  traTjelled  ii^  Europe,  I  presmne  7 

A.    I  have. 
'    Q.    Hi^v9  you  ever,  obsenrodin  the  difieroxkioomOnes  tbo diffemat  degieet 
.of  temperance  or  intenperanee  ? 

A.  I  -never  eaw  a  caae  of  drunkenness  in  Jtaly,  I  vm  thore^iic  months,  but 
never  witnessed  a  case  of  intoxioation.  I  vraa  in  QemfMy  ioqre  tbanfive 
yean.  I  have  seen  t]iere»  dujping  tliat  timet  upases  of  excitement  from  the  use 
of  liquor,  but  I  do  not  remember  ai^  ease  of  confinned  intemperanee*  I 
suppose  there  were  such  cases,  but  they  were  so  £»w  in  number  as  not  to  make 
thenpelves  prominent  In  France  I  saw  one  or  two  ca^es  during  the  short 
time  that  I  was  therei  of  what  seemed  to  me,  b^  leas^  to  be  in^xication ;  but 
from  my  experieuoe  in  Europe,  I  should  say  th^  the  opportmuties  there  ezist- 
ing  for  procuring  cheap  wines  and  cheap  malt  liquors^  were  somewhat  of  a  safe- 
guard against  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  distilled  liquoiv. 

(2-    The  Germans  drink  beer  ohiedy^  I  suppose? 
'  A.    They  drink  beer  diiefly,  althoi^h  in  Southern,  Germany  a  great  deal 
of  wine  is  used. 

Q*    Their  beers  are  generally  of  a  lighter  kind,  are  they  not  2 

A,  The  Bavarian  beer,  I  should  say,  was  as  strong  as  English  ale,  but  the 
beer  used  in  other  parts  of  Germany  is  very  li^t  indeed ;  it  has  hardly 
|ny  of  the  alcoholio  principle  in  it. 

Q.  In  countries  where  they  used  stroi^er  beer,  did  you  not  observe  a  gen- 
eral dullness  among  the  people  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  that  that  was  the  effect  of  the  stronger  beer%  but  I  can- 
not say  that  my  own  experience  confiims  the  statement  Certainlyt  the  Ans- 
trians  and  Bavarians  are  not  so  lively  a  people  as  the  Italians  and  the  French, 
but  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  or  to  the  climate  and  raoe 
I  cannot  say.  I  think  it  probable  that  malt  liquors  may  have  that  effidot 
•    Q.    Have  you  been  much  in  En^and  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  of  the  use  of  strong  beers  npon  the 
English  ? 

A.  I  have  had  limited  opportunities  for  observation,  but  in,  London  I 
should  say  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  intemperance  ^  whethev  owiug  to  the 
use  of  malt  liquors  or  of  ardent  spirits,  I  cannot  say,  My  stay  there  was  not 
more  than  two  months,  but  I  saw  more  cases  of  intoxication  in  Eng^d 
during  those  two  months,  than  I  did  on  the  Continent  in  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  much  said,  while  you  were  in  Pifris,  of  the  habit  of 
the  people  of  going,  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city, 
where  wine  could  be  obtained  cheaply,  and  having  a  ^  high  time  "  there,  and 
getting  intoxicated  ?  Did  you  observe  or  hear  that  they  drank  to  that  excess 
that  they  would  become  stupid,  and  waste  their  time  and  money  ? 

A,  I  do  not  remember  hearing  that  in  Paris.  I  remember  one  very  remark- 
able incident  in  Saxony.  There  was  a  festival,  at  which  I  should  think  some 
twenty  thousand  people  were  present, — ^a  popular  festival-— a  gathering  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  of  the  country  around.  I  saw  that  drinks  of  all 
kinds  were  sold  at  the  tables.  I  was  on  Uie  ground  for  four  or  five  hours,  but 
I  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  intoxication,  or  anything  ^pinroaching  it 
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Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  we  can  get  any  of  ilie  pure  wines  of  Europe  in 
this  country  ? 

A.  T  think  that  we  get  them  as  pure  as  they  are  made  tn  Europe.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  adulteration  of  wine  in  Europe.  I  think  that  it  is  possible 
to  get  wines  as  pure  as  are  used  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  adulteration  there ;  but  is  there 
not  a  good  deal  of  wine  sold,  that  is  unadulterated  and  pure  t 

A,  The  pure  wines  are  of  two  kinds, — one  so  light  as  not  to  bear  ezportar 
lion.  They  are  tery  light  wines,  indeed.  There  ane  one  or  two'  of  the 
Bhenish  wines  of  that  character,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Italian; — they  are  aa 
light  as  thie  weakest  cider.  Such  wines  are  not  exported,  because  they  would 
not  bear  exportation.  Another  kind  of  wine  is  exceedingly  expensiTo  and 
difficult  to  obtain,  because  it  is  grown  only  in  certain  and  very  limited  locali- 
ties,— ^the  Hungarian  wine,  for  instance.  Such  wines,  1  suppose,  are  never 
exported.  Of  course,  there  is  a  pretence  of  exportation ;  but  I  suppose  that 
unless  some  gentleman  for  his  own  private  use  brings  them  out  of  the  country, 
tliat  they  are  never  exported, 

Q.    Those  wines  are  very  limited  in  quantity,  are  they  not? 

A.    They  are  said  to  be  very  limited. 

Q.  Could  you  find  an  article  sold  for  them  in  almost  any  store  or  hotel  in 
Europe  or  America  ? 

A,  It  may 'be  so.  *  I  think,  however,  that  I  never  heard  of  Tokay  bdng 
sold  in  this  country  aft  the  stores,  but  I  have  heard  of  some  of  the  other  chcuce 
wines  <being  sold. 

Q.    Have  you  any  idea  that  they  were  what  they  were  represented  to  be  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  lighter  wines  being  unfit  fbr  exportation  without 
enfi>rcement.  Do  you  know  whether  even  the  stronger  wines,  such  as 
Madeira  and  Sherry  are  also  enforced  befbrc  they  are  shipped  ? 

A,  I  think  likely  they  are.  I  judge  so  from  the  very  general  belief  that 
they  are  enfbrced. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  preperalions  which 
are  sold  as  wine  here  and  represented  as  imported  that  are  not  genuine  ? 

A.    That  is  a  thing  I  should  be  obliged  to  take  upon  trust  entirely. 

Q.    Have  you  not  an  opinion  about  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  formed  any  very  definite  opinion  about  it 
My  impression  is  that  such  wines  are  sold,— or  at  least  wines  that  contain  a 
very  small  proportion  indeed  of  the  genuine  article  which  they  puiport  to  be. 
They  are  mixed  with  articles  more  or  less  injurious.  Sometimes  wines  are 
manufactured  which  are  perhaps  no  more  injurious  than  the  genuine  wooH 
be.    It  depends  upon  what  Articles   are  used  in  adulteration. 

Q,    But  such  preparations  are  not  wines  f 

A,  They  are  wines,  I  am  told ; — tney  are  imitations  by  combination.  A 
very  light  wine  is  taken  as  a  base,  and  other  pure  wines  mixed  with  it  A 
flavor  is  thus  given  to  the  article  which  will  change  its  character. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  adulterated  wines  are  taking  ihe  place 
of  every  other, — ^that  the  articles  used  here  are  so  unlike  the  pure,  simple 
wines  used  there,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  different  article  from 
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the  pare  wine.  If  you  thought  that  the  use  of  the  natural,  simple  wine  might 
be  beneficial  to  you,  would  it  not  still  be  a  question  with  you  whether  the 
article  here  sold  as  wine,  was  enough  like  the  genuine  to  be  considered 
beneficial  ? 

A.  It  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  It  would  depend  upon  where 
the  article  was  bought,  and  of  the  probability  there  was  of  the  pure  article 
beiDg  found  in  the  place.  If  I  go  to  an  importing  house,  I  suppose  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  of  getting  as  pure  an  article  as  is  sold ;  but  in 
drinkiDg  saloons,  I  suppose  that  it  b  improbable  that  such  an  article  could  be 
found.  • 

Q,  If  you  should  go  to  the  most  respectable  importer  in  the  city,  and  want 
some  of  the  best  wine,  and  he  should  tell  you  that  he  had  it,  and  you  should 
'  ask  him  if  his  wine  was  enforced,  and  he  should  say  that  it  would  not  bear 
the  voyage  without  being  enforced  with  brandy,  which  was  substantially  the 
same  thing;  what  would  you  think  of  the  use  of  such  wine,  as  compared  with 
the  simple  wine  ? 

A,  I  answered  that  question  when  I  said  that  wines  could  probably  be 
bought  as  pure  here  as  on  the  other  side  in  the  shops  and  drinking-houses.  I 
suppose  that  they  are  enforced  there,  before  they  are  exported. 

(2.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  are  often  enforced  by  alcohol  made  from 
American  whiskey  ? 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  hare  no  right  to  any  opinion  about 
it 

Q.  But,  considering  the  adulterations  and  the  enforcement  which  wines 
undergo,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  wines  ordinarily  sold  here  are  very  different 
from  the  pure  simple  wines  which  they  are  represented  to  be  ? 

A.  I  suppose,  that  in  drinking-saloons,  and  in  out-of-the-way  taverns 
or  such  places  as  are  usually  designated  as  low  taverns,  yoh  would  not  be 
likely  to  find  anything  like  a  pure  article. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  influence  of  prohibitory  legislation  in  making  men 
deceitful  and  hypocritical,  &c.    You  were  in  Maine  awhile  ? 

A,    I  was  not  a  resident  of  Maine  after  the  Maine  Law  was  passed. 

<2.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  intemperance  was  rather  a  physical 
than  a  moral  evil ;  have  we  understood  you  correctly  ? 

A.  I  think  that  it  is  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  no  moral  evil  connected  with  it ;  but  in  some  cases  that  have  been 
known  to  me,  I  think  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease. 

Q.  Has  not  your  observation  and  reading  shown  you  that  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of.  all  the  ofiences  against  the  laws,  have  been  committed  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

A.    I  think  that  a  very  large  proportion  are.^ 

Q,    Then  does  it  not  produce  a  very  great  degree  of  moral  evil  ? 

A.  I  have  been  understood,  perhaps,  as  distinguishing  more  closely  than  I 
intended  to  do,  between  what  is  purely  moral  and  what  is  imperfectly  so. 
What  I  desire  to  say  is,  that  a  man  who  should  commit  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, under  the  influence  of  liquor,  would  not  be  guilty  of  the  same 
amount  of  moral  wrong,  and  the  act  would  not  have  the  same  moral  charac- 
ter, as  the  act  of  a  man  who  deliberately  planned  and  executed  a  murder. 
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<2.  Sappoee  a  man  Ina  a  denre  to  murder,  and  takes  brandy  enongb  to 
•tnpefy  his  moral  faculties  before  committing  the  act,  what  would  yoa  think  of 
the  morality  of  the  act  in  such  a  case  ? 

A.  I  should  think  the  act  just  as  immoral  as  if  the  brandy  had  not  been 
taken.  In  that  case  the  nse  of  the  brandy  would  be  a  means  to  accomplish 
the  end.  If  such  means  are  adopted  with  a  view  to  that  end,  of  course  the 
morality  of  the  act  is  the  same. 

Q.  Are  there  niot  many  families  made  miserable  by  the  intemperate  habits 
of  some  member  of  the  family  ?  , 

A.    Certainly ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that 

Q,  And  a  great. deal  of  poverty,  d^radation,'vice  and  misery  of  every 
kind  caused  by  intemperance  ? 

A.    There  is  no  doubt  of  it* 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  benefits  to  the  community,  arinng  from 
the  use  of  distilled  liquors  ? 

A>  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  It  is  a  question  that  I 
must  leave  to  the  physicians  who  prescribe  ardent  spirits.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  ever  seen  any  good  effects  resulting  from  their  use,  but  I  have  no  right 
to  suppose  there  never  is  any  good  derived  from  their  use. . 

Q.  But  you  are  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  evils  resulting  firom 
their  use? 

A»    Tes,sir. 

<2-  Then,  acting  for  the  best  good  of  the  community,  deoring  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  g<y)d,  should  that  posaiblo,  trifling  good,  be  placed  as 
an  ofiset  to  the  great  evils  that  are  known  ?  If  by  prohibition,  you  could  get 
rid  of  the  great  evils  to  a  great  extent,  would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  although  sometimes  there  may  be  some  trifling 
good  resulting  from  it  ? 

A.  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  either  in  the  aSinnative  or 
in  the  negative.  I  have  not  entirely  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  subject. 
But  of  one  thing  I  am .  very  well  satisfied :  that  a  prohibitory  law,  or  an 
attempt  to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  liquor,  will  not  efiect  the  end  desired. 

<2.  Is  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  a  moral  evil  or  wrong  for  an  individual  to 
indulge  in  a  habit  without  any  very  sensible  good  resiilting  from  it,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  so  often  are  evil,  and  that  evil  so  very  great  ?  For 
instance,  seeing  the  great  evils  of  intemperance  in  a  cooununity,  a  man  says : 
^*  I  drink  my  glass  of  liqnor  once  per  day ;  I  do  not  see  that  that  hurts  me 
much,  but  I  see  that  men  become  intemperate  before  they  are  aware  of  it ; 
and  conAdering  the  evils  which  result  to  others  from  the  habit,  I  will  not 
sanction  by  my  practice  a  custom  which  produces  so  much  evil."  Would 
you  not  think  ^t  such  a  man  had  taken  a  wise  course  ? 

A,  I  should  say  that  a  man  was  perfectly  justified  in  taking  that  position. 
I  am  not  prepared  however,  to  say  that  it  is  morally  obli^^tory  upon  him  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  morally  obligatory  upon  every  man  to  pursue  just  such  a 
course  of  life  as  will  be  most  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  the  community  ? 

[Question  objected  to,  and  waived.] 
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T^Txiioirr  mr  Bcr.  Bmvn  Blus. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  You  are  the  pastor  of  tbe  Chauncy  Street 
Chnrch  ? 

'A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  ycfVL  been  m  the  ministry  ? 

il.    Twenty-flix  years. 

Q.    At  that  place  ? 

il.  I  have  been  fourteen  years  with  the  Channcy  Street  Chnrch,  ten 
y^ars  at  Korthampton,  and  a  portion  of  the  tiine  at  Rochester,  New  York. 

Q.  Will  yon  be  kind  enongh  to  state  the  result  of  yonr  observations  aa  to 
the  effect  of  prohibitory  legislation  in  inculcating  temperance  ? 

A.  I  hare  observed  its  effect,  not  very  closely,  perhaps,  but  yet  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  my  intercourse  with  tlfb  various  classes — ^not  only  with 
persons  in  good  circumstances,  but  also  with  the  poor,  and  sometimes  with 
the  veiy  poor  in  the  country  and  in  the  city.  My  impression  ib  very  strong 
that  very  little  good  is  to  be  expected  in  this  matter  from  any  form  of  law; 
that  if  any  one  is  expecting  great  results  from  a  license  law,  he  wiS  be 
disappointed,  and  that  those  who  have  expected  gfeat  results  from  a  prohibi- 
tory law  have  been  disappointed.  I  have  not  however  been  .inclined  to  think 
that  all  the  apparent  increase  of  intemperance  of  late  years  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  prohibitory  law.  It  was  something  that  we  all  looked  for  as  a  part 'of 
the  inevitable  demoralization  of  tiie  country  that  would  result  from  a  great 
war ;  and  affecting  as  it  did  not  only  those  who  went  to  the  war,  but  also 
those  who  remained  at  borne,  in  the  excitemeni  that  was  produced  in  the 
whole  community,  in  the  more  careless  ways  of  living,  and  in  the  gr^Mar 
freedom  of  the  persons  who  remained  behind*  I  think  that  a  great  deiA  of 
the  trouble  ia  ta  be  attributed  to  the  war,  bttt  I  tlank  also  that  a  part  of  It 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prohibitory  law,  which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  iH-fbunded 
in  principle  and  inefficient  in  its  workings.  It  is  a  law  that  I  do  not  Aink  ean 
be  carried  out  for  the  reason  that  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  ^ 
community  do  not  go  along  with  it  There  are  a  great  many  persona  wliose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  consideration  and  weight,  who  believe  that  it  is  an 
unsound  and  unjustifiable  measure.  I  have  noticed  that  some  persona  have 
said  that  there  was  a  great  diff*erence  between  the  city  and  the  cotttrtryin 
this  respect. 

I  have  lived  ten  years  in  the  country,  where  that  law  was  supposed  to  be 
pretty  generally  enforced ;  where  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  liquor  agency  to  obtain  what  the  pftrf- 
sicians  prescribed ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  gain  in  respect  to 
temperance  in  that  neighborhood  fltnn  the  action  of  the  law,  and  «  great  deal 
of  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  was  very  careless,  even  there ;  and  it  teemed 
to  me,  from  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  inevitably  so. 

Q.  (By  'Sir.  Mikkr.)  Do  you  think  it  posnble  to  discriminate  ekwely  in 
a  great  social  question,  like  that  under  consideration,  between  the  conse- 
quences of  the  great  public  excitement  to  which  you  refer,  upon  aoldiera  and 
civilians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  objectionable  law  on  the  oCher  hand  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 
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Q.  A»timBMxToifBctf9Ke  70a  able  t(y  traoe  1117^  etU  conseqtieiieei  wbich 
7011  maj  hsLve  notioed  in  tiiis  conunnnity,  to  tlte  influence  o(  the  kw,  or  do 
you  istfaer  in  Aeoiy  connect  them  with  the  law  ? 

A,  I  tfamk  that  I  could,  in  aetaal  fact,  connect  many  of  them  with  the  Isw^ 
although  I  attribute  a  vast  deal  of  intemperance  to  the  war. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  pertaining  to  such  laws  tending  to 
demoralize,  that  does  not  attach  to  the  laws  respecting  gambling  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  is.  I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  moral  sentis 
ment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  does  not  approve  the  law,  tend* 
to  demoralize  the  community,  as  does  ako  the  fhct  that  an  atten^  to  prohibit 
entirely  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  would  drive  the  traffic  into  secret  pkces. 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether  there  is  anythiag  in  the  principle  of  prohibi- 
tion, as  applied  to  this  social  evil^  that  is  not  involved  in  the  principle  of  pro- 
hibition  as  applied  to  other  social  evils  ? 

A*  I  think  that  the  use  of  ardent  spiants,  in  any  way,  in  its  pnrer  foram, — 
Ja  wine,  ov  evenin  dder  or  becr^'^is  not  to  be  r^arded  as  what  the  maratisl 
wonld  can  ^^makamper  as,"  as  an  enrii  in  and  o£  itself 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  encouragement  by  example  of  a  aodal  cnstcna^ 
oot  of  which  so  great  social  eivils  flow,  by  a  steady  tendency  becomes  itself  a 
mn  ?  Granting  the  absence  of  sin  per  te  in  the  use  of  a  single  glass,  is  not  a 
moral  man,  or  a  Christian  man,  called  vaptm  from  mere  ibty  and  npon  ibe 
g^romid  of  consoienee,  to  abjure  a  custom  which,  by  so  steady  a  law,  tends  to 
incvfasB  sooh  great  social  evils  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  a  question  which  woold  be  answered  very difSerendy  by 
different  persons*  I  would  not  midertake  to  dictate  wm  answer  to  such  a 
qnastton,  bot  would  respect  the  consdoitioaB  judgment  of  others. 

(^    I  a4c  yoor  o<i|n  opmion  ?  ■ 

A*    I  should  not  pronounce  definitely  in  the  affirmatave^ 

(2-  What  view  do  yon  take  of  Faulb  remark,  that  be  would  neither  ea| 
meat,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  do  anything  whereby  his  brother  should  be 
offended  or  made  weak  ?  , 

A.  That  very  text  was  in  my  mind  when  you  first  asked  the  queetion. 
It  would  take  me  a  good  while  to  exphiin  my  application  of  that  to  the  matter 
in  hand ;  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  settling  the  question  anthoritatively  in  the 
affirmative.  It  would  take  me  a  good  while  to  unfold  my  reasons  for  that 
ooBvictiofi.  I  do  not  regard  Paul  as  having  settled  the  question  in  that  way. 
Understand,  however,  that  I  do  not  object  to  his  authority,  bnt  to  the 
sppficalioD. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  that  a  man  does  wvong  in  porsuing  a  practice,  out  of 
whieh  eo  great  social  evils  flow  ? 

A.  He  may  or  he  may  not  do  wrong;  itdepeads  entirely  upon  the  special 
circmnetances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Q.    Bnt  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  community  like  this  in  which  we  live  ? 

A*  Still  there  might  be  a  great  dkOTerence  in  circumstances.  For  instance, 
if  I  were  jsnrrounded,r  as  I  have  been  in  the  comve  of  my  life,  by  young  stu- 
dents, living  in  my  &mily,  and  I  wished  to  train  them  is  a  parttcnlar  oounM, 
I  should  &el  boond  to  do,  and  to  abetain  fiom  doings  a  great  many  things 
which  I  should  not  do  or  abstain  fiom  under  other  circnmstancea. 
40 
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(Q.  But  do  you  not  tfaiiik  that  the  samo  principle  which  woold  load  yoa  to 
abstain  from  a  paiticnlar  prac^e  in  the  presence  of  students,  would  lead  you, 
as  a  citizen  of  a  community  which  would  naturally  know  your  customs,  to 
refrain  from  doing  that  which  would  exert  a  deleterious  influence  upon 
society  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  it  would  require  half  an  hour^s  talk  to  explain  myself 
fully,  without  the  liability  of  being  misrepresented. 

Testimont  of  Prof.  Fbancis  Bowen. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    Your  home  is  in  Cambridge  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    What  is  your  profession  ? 
•    A,    lam  a  professor  in  Harrard  Colle^f  of  Natural  Religion  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Q,  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  your  own  way  to  what  results 
your  mind  has  been  brought,  if  io  any,  concerning  the  moral  utility  and 
advantage  to  the  people,  of  an  attempt  to  promote  temperance  by  prohib- 
itory le^slation  ? 

A*  Perhaps  my  opinion  or  testimony  in  respect  to  the  practical  operation 
of  a  prohibitory  law  is  not  worth  much,  as  my  means  of  observation  have 
been  rather  limited,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  law  is  inoperative  for  good,  and  that  it  is  operative,  to  some 
extent,  for  evil.  In  the  city  in  which  I  live^-a  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itantis — ^it  is  as  easy  to  buy  liquor  now  as  it  is  to  buy  bread,  and  it  can  be  had, 
even,  at  a  greater  number  of  places.  Perhaps  we  need  not  seek  fkt  for  the 
reason.  Under  a  popular  government  like  oars,  criminal  law  can  have  very 
little  influence  for  good  except  it  is  backed  up  and  supported  by  the  moral 
sense,  not  merely  of  a  majority  of  the  community,  but  of  vastly  the  hunger 
portion  of  the  community.  In  civil  matters  a  mere  majority  of  the  com- 
munity or  legislature  may  decide,  and  the  law  which  they  make  will  be 
respected ;  but  in  criminal  matters  it  is  not  for  the  legislature  to  tell  me,  or  to 
tell  any  other  man,  what  is  absolutely  right  or  what  is  absolutely  wrong.  That 
is  a  matter  between  me  and  my  conscience  and  my  Ciod.  So  far  as  the  crim- 
irjd  law  of  the  community  is  in  conformity  with  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole 
community,  or  of  vastly  the  larger  portion  of  that  community,  in  my  opinion, 
it  will  bo  enforced;  but  notoriously  that  is  not  the  case  with  this  prohilNtory 
law  respecting  the  sale  of  liquor.  A  very  lai^  number  doubt  whether  the 
sale  of  liquor  is  any  moral  ofience  whatever.  Those  who  do  not  positively 
deny  it  to  be  a  moral  offence,  are  in  doubt  upon  the  subject  The  number  who 
positively  affirm  it  to  be  a  sin,  cannot  be  even  a  largo  minority— cannot  be 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  community.  Under  such  circumstances  the  law  can- 
not be  enforced,  because  it  requires  the  co-operation  of  a  very  large  number 
of  persons;  and  where  those  doubts  exist,  or  where  the  denial  is  positively 
made,  constables  will  not  arrest,  witnesses  will  not  give  evidence,  and  juries 
will  not  convict.  Unfortunately,  those  of  the  community  who  are  very  scrup- 
ulous in  rdspect  to  their  moral  conduct,  and  who  are  inclined  strongly  to  be 
law-abiding  men,  and  would  therefinre  be  the  safest  persons  to  sell  liquor 
-—if  any  persons  could  be  safls  in  soch  a  chai^ge^they,  out  of  self-respect. 
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will  abandon  the  business,  and  it  fidls  into  the  hands  of  the  unscrnpnlous,  iad 
of  those  who  defy  the  laws.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any  criminal  law  whieh 
cannot  be  enforced,  weakens  the  cfUcacj  of  the  other  branches  of  criminal 
law.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  use  a  professional  illustraUon,  I  would  say  that 
no  good  instructor  lays  down  a  rule  of  discipline  in  his  establishment  which 
he  thinks  that  he  cannot  enforce,  or  is  doubtful  whether  he  can  or  not,  because 
he  knows  that  the  exbtence  of  such  a  rule,  if  not  enforced,  would  Aake  lus 
authority,  and  lead  those  under  his  care  to  despises  and  neglect  other  laws.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  decidedly,  as  a  moralist)  and  a  political  econombt,  that 
criminal  legislation  should  be  restricted  within  the  xuunowest  possible  limits. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  thing  is  wrong  to  justify  you  in  making  a  law 
for  the  punishment  of  it  You  must  be  sure,  not  only  that  the  act  is  wrpng, 
but  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  suppress  the  act,  otherwise  your  law  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  I  am  confirmed  to  some  extent  in  this  opinioni  by 
some  limited  opportunities  for  observation  in  other  countries  besides  our  own. 
I  have  at  different  times  resided,  perhaps,  for  six  months  in  Italy,  and  six 
months  in  France,  and  it  so  happened,  to  the  best  of  my  present  recoUection 
and  belief,  that  I  never  saw  a  drunken  person  in  either  of  thos^  countries, 
yet  the  use  of  wine  there  may  be  said  to  be  universaL  A  person  no  more 
thinks  of  taking  his  dinner  without  some  of  the  cheap,  light  wines  of  the 
country  on  hb  table,  than  he  thinks  of  eating  meat  without  bread.  And 
because  the  use  and  sale  of  liquor  are  not  forbidden,  the  places  at  which  it 
is  sold  are  under  strict  observation  and  surveillance  by  the  police;  and, 
although  I  have  had  but  limited  means  of  observation  in  that  lespecti  yet 
what  I  could  see,  led  me  to  believe  that  those  places  were  very  well  regulatedf 
and  that  the  persons  who  kept  them  were  the  first  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
police  if  one  of  their  customers  became  uproarious  la  any  way,  or  was  in  any 
manner  the  cause  of  disturbance.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  shops  for  the 
sale  of  liquor,  judging  from  the  exterior,  were  i^bout  as  well  regulated  as  the 
shops  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods.  I  have  always  hoped  that  we  might  become, 
in  this  country,  a  -vine-growing  and  a  wine-using  people.  I  suppose  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  pure  American  wines  at  the  present  day. 
If  they  could  be  very  much  cheapened,  I  think  the  vice  of  intemperance 
would  be  very  much  diminished ;  for  I  judge  from  the  observations  of  others, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  from  my  own,  that  the  efiect  of  those  light  wines  is  to 
quench  thirst,  while  the  efiect  of  stronger  wines  and  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
to  create  thirst. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mii7£B.)  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  families  in  Cam« 
bridge  without  liquors  in  their  houses? 

A.    I  really  cannot  answer  the  questipn. 

Q.    Do  you  think  there  are  any  without  bread  ? 

A.    1  should  hope  not 

Q.  Do  you,  then,  speak  literally,  when  you  say  that  yon  think  liquor  could 
be  found  in  more  places  than  bread  in  Cambridge  ? 

A.  I  meant  by  that  that  you  could  buy  liquor  in  more  places  than  you 
could  buy  bread,  not  that  it  ivaa  so  commonly  found  in  the  possession  oi 
individuals. 


Q,  Whftt  is  tlie  theory  of  our  government  in  regard  to  the  la\r*inaUng 
power  ?    Does  it  rest  with  the  ttanotitj'  or  MiiSk  the  majority  ? 

A,  Our  theory  is  that  it  rests  exclusively  witih  the  majority.  Unfortunately 
our  practice  is  the  same.    It  is  a  great  nusfortune. 

Q.  The  theory  and  practice  is,  that  the  law-making  power  rests  with  the 
majority,  and  that  is  our  great  misfortune  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  qualify  the  remark  without  entering  into  a  long 
dissertaldon  upon  the  subject 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  the  duty  of  the  minority,  in  a  country  like  this,  to 
submit  to  the  laws  which  in  tiieery  and  in  practice  the  majority  have  the  ri^t 
toma]i»? 

A.  Civil  laws,  yes ;  criminal  laws,  when  they  go  against  the  conscience 
and  what  we  regard  as  the  higher  law — the  law  of  God— no. 

Q.  Do  yon  thitik  a  law  of  a  police  character,  like  that  which  would  remove 
the  open  sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage,  is  a  law  which  goes  against  any  man's 
conscience  ? 

A,  There  is  a  difibrence  between  going  against  the  conscience  and  being 
supported  by  the  conscience.  I  should  say,  generally,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
make  an  act  criminal  by  law  which  was  not  condemned  by  conscience. 

Q.  My  question  n:  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  submit  to  the  laws 
under  a  popular  govemmexrt  like  our  own,  which  the  marjority,  in  accordance 
with  their  right,  have  made  ? 

A.  The  word  "  minority  *  is  a  word  of  very  uncertain  ngnificance.  It 
may  mean  six  persons^  or  it  may  mean  rax  persons  less  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  community. 

Q.    Let  it  mean,  if  you  please,  just  One  less  f 

A.  Then  I  doubt  whether  it  it  the  duty  of  the  community  to  consider  th^t 
as  A  crime  which  only  one  person  mote  than  the  minority  of  the  community 
declares  to  be  a  crime.  It  would  be  much  safer  fbr  a  man  to  trust  to  his  own 
coaseience  rather  than  to  trust  to  a  majority  of  one. 

Q.    Suppose,  instead  of  conscience,  it  were  appetite  thai  rebelled  ? 

A.    Of  course  the  appetite  should  submit  to  conscience  ? 

Q.  May  not  a  moderate  drinker-^-one  not  quite  a  drunkard — ^mistake  the 
pleadings  of  appetite  for  the  pleadings  of  conscience  ? 

A,    Unquestionably. 

Q,  You  spoke  about  the  traffic,  under  such  a  law  as  we  now  have,  fallmg 
into  unscrupulous  hands,  because  there  are  men  who  will  sell  contrary  to  law. 
Do  you  not  therein  say  that  a  man  who  will  not  obey  the  law  is  unscrupolous  ? 

A.  I  spoke  in  regard  to  that  class  of  the  community  whose  consciences  are 
so  nice  that  they  would  avoid  the  least  shadow  of  offence,  and  who,  of  coune^ 
are  the  best  persons  to  be  trusted  with  the  sale  of  liquor,  if  any  persons  are 
to  be  trusted. 

Q.  Suppose  a  license  law  should  be  enacted  which  should  give  discrimtna- 
tion  to  the  towns  and  municipalities,  and  certain  towns  should  vote  not  to 
tolerate  the  sale  at  all,  do  you  think  that  thoee  towns  would  suffer  any  evil 
firom  that  action  f 

A*  It  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances ;  upon  the  amount  of  popula* 
tion  and  the  comparative  number  of  dissentients. 
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4*  Sai^fiOBe  thej  werQ  unamoRKiSy  and  tlwl  tfaej^bookl  unaoimoosl^  and 
gladly  flnbmit  to  the  prolibition  ? 

A.  Then  of  conrse  probilAtion  iROoJd  be  ittelesB,  becaose  no  ona  would  be 
tempted  to  baj  liquor  under  such  cirruipstaneet* 

Q.  Then  can  alicense  lor  the  sale  of  liquor,  aa  a  bererage  be  lor  the 
public  good,  resting  on  its  merits  ? 

A.    Not  in  that  caaa. 

Q.  Can  it  be  in  any  case,  resting  upon  its  merits,  and  Jiiida  fiom  public 
opinion  ? 

A .    I  hardly  understaad  the  point  of  the  question. 

Q.  Many  people  in  oar  community  desire  to  hare  liquor  as  a  beverage ; 
would  it  be  an  eril  upon  1hi|^  oommnaity  if  the  sale  of  liquor  were  to  be 
suppressed. 

A>  I  suppose  not.  It  is,  however,  a  question  for  physicians  and  physiolo- 
gists to  answer,  how  great  are  its  uses  in  medicine  or  for  hygienio  prnposes* 

Q.    I  merely  included  liquor  as  a  beverage* 

A.  Even  as  a  beverage  I  know  that  it  is  very  frequently  ordered  by 
physicians.  -        .      . 

Q.    Medicinally? 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  as  a  tonic. 

Q.  In  theory,  are  you  opposed  to  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
simply  as  such,  by  men  in  health  ? 

A»  I  am  opposed  toi  the  indiscriminate  use  <^  ardent  spirits ;  for  reasons 
already  given  I  am  in  &Tor  of  the  use  of  light  and  eheap  wines  and  malt 
liquors. 

Q.  Upon  account  of  the  alcohol  they  containi  or  upon  account  of  their 
nutritive  properties,  aside  from  the  alcoholic  ? 

A,  For  neither  of  these  re^uwas.  Judging  frQm  their  practical  effect,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  bad.  The  prac- 
tical effect,  judging  from  my  own  obserrations  of  the  use  of  light  wines  and 
malt  liquors,  is  good. 

Q*  Bo  fermented  liqnora  of  any  kind  minister  to  the  human  system  in  any 
way? 

A.    You  must  ask  one  who  is  a  better  phyaolq^t  than  I.    I  can  only  say 
that  my  physioian  has  recommended  the  use  of  them  to  me,  although  I  have  • 
foUowed  his  advice  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  not  seeing  any  intoxicated  persons  abroad,  and  yet  you 
spoke  of  uproarious  persons  being  taken  into  custody. 

A.  I  said  that  I  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  uproarious  persons  at  those 
drinking  shops,  and  I  was  told  that  the  reason  was,  that  if  there  should  be 
any  such  disturbance,  the  aid  of  the  police  would  be  immediately  called  in, 
and  therefore  such  occurrences  were  comparatively  unknown. 

Q.    How  many  drunken  men  have  you  seen  here,  widun  aix  months  ? 

A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  number.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have 
seen  them  frequefttty  within  lihO'  last  month.  Day  beteo  yesterday  I  saw  a 
man  so  drunk  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  a  door-way. 

Q.    Was  that  in  Boston,  or  in  Cambridge  ? 

A.    That  was  in  Boston,  but  I  also  see  them  frequently  in  Cambridge. 
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Q.  You  spoke,  by  way  of  illustration,  of  the  laws  giren  to  pupils.  As  9 
matter  of  fact,  docs  the  board  of  government,  of  which  you  are  a  member, 
repeal  all  laws  which  are  not  obeyed  by  the  students  ? 

A,  The  practical  government,  the  Faculty,  wish-  to ;  those  who  are  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  business  of  education  as  the  Faculty  are 
sometimes  unwilling  to  consent  to  such  a  repeaL 

Q,  Did  you  ever  know  a  law  to  be  repealed  fit>m  your  code  because  it 
^as  not  enforced  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  name  the  incident  ? 

A,  The  law  against  playing  cards,  which  it  was  impossible  to  enforce ;  the 
law  about  theatrical  entertainments,  which,  I  think,  however,  is  not  repealed, 
but  exists  in  a  modified  form.  It  was  very  considerably  modified,  because  it 
was  found  inoperative. 

Q.  (By  l^lr.  Fat.)  You  spoke  of  finding  so  little  intemperance  abroad, 
and^ct  you  say  that  wines  are  generally  used  ? 

4»    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  then  do  you  account  for  so  little  intempersince  if  wines  are 
generally  used  ? 

A.  The  use  of  those  light  wines  quenches  thirst  without  causing  intoxica- 
tion ;  therefore,  persons  do  not  seek  for  stronger  wines  and  distilled  spirits 
which  cause  intoxication. 

Q.  Suppose  the  use  of  wine  here  was  as  general  as  it  is  there,  could  the 
samfe  quality  of  wine  be  fbund  in  sufficient  quantities  ?         . 

A.  I  think  that  the  light  Catawba  wines  from  Ohio,  and  the  light  wines 
from  California,  are  as  good,  and  even  better  than  the  light  wines  in  common 
use  in  France  and  Italy.-  Unfortunately,  the  Ohio  and  California  wines  are 
9s  yet,  comparatively  dear.  In  Italy  and  in  France,  a  bottle  of  those  light 
wines  can  be  bought  for  about  ten  cents. 

Q.  Then  those  who  would  use  wine  here,  are  compelled  to  use  somethbg 
difierent  fi*om  the  wine  used  in  Europe  ? 

A,  Not  entirely.  The  lighter  Italian  wines  are,  to  some  extent,  imported 
and  used  here.  I  know  some  gentlemen  in  Cambridge  who  have  imported  at 
different  times,  several  casks  of  choice  light  wines  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples,  and  as  the  wines  were  imported  directly  from  Naples,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  their  essential  purity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mixer.)  I  would  like  you  to  state,  as  briefly  as  you  can, 
and  in  general  terms,  your  views  of  the  drinking  usages  of  society,  connected 
with  the  sale  of  liquors,  as  bearing  upon  the  great  subject  of  political  economy, 
or  .if  you  please,  upon  the  growth  and  wealth  of  a  community. 

A,  Unquestionably,  intemperance  is  destructive  of  the  economical 
resources  of  the  community ;  concerning  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor, 
what  effect  they  would  have,  is  another  subject. 

Testixoxt  of  Rev.  Tsbodobb  Edsox,  D.  D. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  and  what  is  your  occupation  ? 
A.    I  am  a  cleigyman  and  reside  in  Lowell. 
Q.    Of  what  denomination  ? 
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A.    Episcopal. 

Q.  Do  your  labors  bring  yoa  very  much  in  contact  with  the  poor,  and 
enable  you  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  ? 

A,    They  do,  extennvely. 

(2-  What  is  the  state  of  things,  in  regard  to  intemperance  now,  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

A.  Judging  from  my  own  observation,  I  think  that  there  is  more  intern- 
pcrance  now  than  then. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  liquor  is,  or  is  not^  publicly  sold  in  the  city  of  Lowell  ? 

A,  I  think  that  it  is  sold  freely.  I  do  not  know  how  extensive  the  sale  is, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  liquor  can  be  obtained  very  readily. 

Q.  I  would  inquire  whether  you  have  formed  any  opinion  from  facts 
which  have  come  under  your  own  observation,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
prohibitory  law  in  checking  intemperance  ?  . 

A.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  was  a  good  deal  interested,  and  which  I  ez« 
amincd  closely  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  its  going  into, 
effect  in  our  city.  My  opinion  then  was,  and  now  is,  that  its  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  drunkenness. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  most  effective  means  of  promoting 
temperance  ? 

A.  I  think  that  religious  principles  and  truths  are  altogether  the  most 
efficient. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  prohibitory  laws  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  moral  means.  Does  prohibitory  legislation  aid  or  retard  the  moral 
agencies  employed  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 

A.  I  am  hardly  able  to  answer  that  I  think  that  the  prohibitory  law,  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  drunkenness,  but 
whether  religious  principles  are  so  strong^ly,  or  so  effectively  uiged  or  not,  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  For  my  own  part,  I  depend  more  upon  religious  princi- 
ples, and  the  appeal  to  religious  feeling,  than  on  the  statute. 

Q.  Are  the  moral  means  now  employed — such  as  addresses,  lectures,  &c. — 
less  or  greater  in  number  than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? 

A.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  has  been  less  of  such  means  emj^yed 
than  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  As  a  general  theory,  would  your  church,  as  a 
church,  keep  all  questions  of  regulation,  so  far  at  least  as  social  duties  and 
general  regulation  of  conduct  are  concerned,  within  its  own  hand,  rather  than 
remit  such  regulation  in  any  way  to  the  State  ? 

A,  Our  theory  is  to  obey  the  law,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  teach 
our  children  to  obey  the  law. 

Q.    You  are  a  minority  in  the  country  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you,  as  a  matter  of  church  theory, — as  a  n^atter  of  polity, — ^if 
you  were  numerous,  and  in  the  majority,  regard  these  duties  as  duties  properly 
interfered  with  by  law  ? 

A,  In  this  country,  where  there  is  no  established  religion,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  church  would  be  forward  to  appeal  to  the  State  in  the  matter. 


Q,  As  a  general  theory,  your  churcli  is  opposed  to  appeab  to  the  State  for 
jUaj  .aid  in  such  cases  ? 

A,    I  do  not  understand  your  question  fully. 

Q.  My  question  was,  whether  in  general,  resting  alone  upon  your  church 
polity,  you  would  invoke  the  aid  of  the  State  ^t  all,  in  re^^d  to  these  general 
matters  ? 

•  A^  We  seek  protection  as  do  other  persuasionsj  we,  aro  bound  to  ^s- 
tain  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  we  do  not  connect  our  ecclesiastical  rules 
with  the  statute* 

Q.  You  zegard  this  as  a  conceasion,  under  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country  ?  Does  it  grow  out  of  the  genius  of  your  church  polity^  or  is  it  a 
ooQcessioii  to  the  existimg  state  of  thij^gs  in  this  country  ? 

A0  I  think  that  our  church  has  no  greater  affinity  for  an  established 
religion  than  any  other. 

Q^  My  question  is  understood  a  little  m^re  broadly  than  I  intended.  I 
intendod  to  askt  not,  whether  you  desired  an  established  religion,  but  whether 
the  genius,  of  your  church  government  recognizes  the  need  of  the  aid  of  the 
law  in  the  management  of  social  evils  ? 

A»    Perhaps  iBot  in  the  enforcement  of  moral  or  religious  duties. 

Q,  My  question  is  a  little  broader  than  that  and  referring  to  general 
moial  evils* 

A,  So  far  as  that  goes,  we  adhere  to  the  government  of  the  countxy,  and 
4eAch  our  children  obedience  to  th^*  laws. 

Q,  I  r^et  that  the  precise  point  of  the  question  does  not  appear.  My 
question  is  simply  this :  whether,  resting  upon  your  church  polity,  and  follow- 
ing it$  genius,  you  would  invoke  the  aid  of  the  State  in  the  suppression  of 
social  ovik ;'  I  refer  more  particularly  to  such  matters  as  drunkenness,  adultery, 
gambling?  ' 

A*  We  have  no  oljection  to  laws  against  crime  of  any  kind,  and  we 
teach  obedience  to  them. 

0*  But  would  you  establish  such  laws  if  the  polity  of  your  church  could 
assert  itseV?   . 

.^..    I  do  not  see  any  tendency  in  that  direction.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  been  an  active  participant  in  the  labors  of  the  friends  of 
temperance,  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  for  many  years  ? 

A^    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  ^ough  to  state  upon  what  basis,  and  in  what  form, 
you  have  labored  ? 

Al.  I  hare  preached  upon  the  subject  I  have  attended  and  taken  part  in 
public  meetings,  but  more  in  the  earlier  period  of  what  is  called  the  reforma- 
tion, than  recently. 

Q.  Your  own  basis  of  action,  was  the  exclusion  of  distilled  liquors 
alone? 

A.    My  iv^mory  does  not  quite  serve  me,  to  answer  that.  *  , 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  practice  of  late  to  afEliate  with  those  who  take  the 
ground  of  total  abstinence  ? 

A.  I  have  not  attended  the  public  meetings  since  that  position,  was 
assumed.  ' 
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Testimony  of  Rev.  B.  F.  Clabx. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Will  you  state  any  conclusions  that  you  may  hare 
formed,  from  your  own  observations,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  intemperance  ? 
A.    My  manner  of  life  in  respect  to  temperance,  is,  I  suppose,  very  well 
known  to  you,  since  the  year  that  we  both  lived  in  Lowell,  and  when  you  and 
others  were  very  actively  engaged  in  using  what  I  regarded  as  appropriate 
means  of  carrying  forward  the  temperance  reform,  which,  I  assert,  was  in  a 
very  much  better  condition  then  than  it  is  now. 
(^    How  much  better  ? 

A,  It  was  better  in  this  respect :  I  believe  the  laws  then  in  fimse  were  sne* 
cesftfully  used  to  promote  the  temperance  cause.  From  a  very  careful  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject,  and  from  conversations  with  men  who  have  the  means 
of  knowing  of  what  they  speak,  I  believe  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lowell  at  that  time,  abstained  from  the  use  of  intoxicat* 
ing  drinks,  than  now.  Then,  side-boards  were  generally  laid  aside ;  now  they 
are  common.  Then,  the  upper  classes  of  society  did  not  pass  wine  around  at 
their  parties ;  now  they  generally  do.  I  believe  that  those  were  emphatically 
years  of  promise.  I  became  a  prohibitionist  by  adopting  what  I  now  consider 
to  be  an  erroneous  opinion  :-~that  a  prohibitory  law  would  stop  the  sale  of 
'  intoxicating  drinks,  and  thereby  remove  the  evils  of  intemperance. 

Q,  What,  in  yoor  observation,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  prc^bitoiy  law  ? 
A.  1  think  that  the  effect  of  the  prohil^^tory  law  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  temperance.  I  beHeve  the  law  has  proved  a  failmre,  because  I  find  tha 
the  habit  of  excessive  drinking  is  unabated,  and,  in  many  places,  those  habiti 
are  increasing  among  the  poorer  classes  and  among  the  young.  I  find,  also,  from 
carefiil  observation,  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  not  abated  nor  essen* 
tially  lessened ;  that  the  sales  by  open  retail  under  the  license  law,  are  now  more 
than  m^de  up  b^^  sales  to  families,  and  sales  to  drinking-clubs ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  actual  drinling  and  dnmkenness,  the  suppression  of  which  was 
aimed  at  by  the  law,  has  not  decreased.  If  by  law  we  prohibit  entirely  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  find  that  liquor  is  still  sold  and  used,  that  drunken- 
ness does  not  diminish,  I  clum  that  such  a  law  has  proved  a  failure. 

Q.  Under  your  own  observation,  is  there  far  more  intemperance  or  less ; 
far  greater  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  less,  than  there  was*  at  the  time  of 
which  you  spoke  ? 

A.    Fr6m  my  own  observations,  and  from  what  I  have  learned  from  others, 

on  inquiry,  I  believe  that  there  is  more ;  and  I  believe  that  we  are  fast  going 

back  to  the  habits  of  our  fathers,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  ' 

Q.    What  is  the  fact,  since  the  operation  of  the  prohibitory  law,  in  regard 

to  the  use  of  moral  means  in  effecting  a  temperance  reform  ?  • 

A.  When  this  law  came  into  operation  in  1855, 1  was  actively  engaged, 
and  I  know  that  moral  means  were  generally  laid  aside.  I  know  that  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  having  frequent  lectures  on  temperance  in  our  place ; 
they  were  discontinued,  and  we  ceased  to  circulate  temperance  literature  as 
we  had  done  previously.  There  was  then  a  general  feeling  that  the  law  was 
a  machine  by  which  the  work  was  to  be  done. 

(2.    Since  that  time,  within  the  sphere  of  your  observation,  such  efibrts 
have  greatly  diminished  ? 
^  41 
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A.  They  were  greatly,  diminisbed,  bat,  within  «  year.or  two,  have  been 
revived. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  temperance  reform,  promoted  bj 
such  means,  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be  ? 

A*  The  interest  in  the  subject  is  reviving,  but  in  a  different  form.  There 
is  now  a  division ;  the  temperance  people  are  divided  and  arrayed  against 
each  other ;  and  those  who  are  now  active  temperance  men  are  ezceedisgljr 
denunciatory  towards  those  who  do  not  come  fully  up  to  their  leveL 
•  Q.  So  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  are  the  temperance  people  tbronghont 
the  Commonwealth  generally  united,  or  divided  ? 

A.  They  are  divided.  Men  who  were  then  actively  engaged  in  the  tem- 
perance cause,  because  they  cannot  adopt  ail  the  measures  of  those  who  now 
take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  have  ceaMd  to  go  with  them.  Personally,  I  have 
never  done  so  much  fer  the  causa  of  total  abstinence ;  never  worked  so  system- 
atically through  the  cluldren  and  young  people,  as  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years ;  but  I  have  ceased  to  act  with  others  with  whom  I  formerly  acted. 

Q.    la  liquor  now  sold  in  your  town ;  or  is  the  law  enforced? 

A,  In  our  village — ^North  Chelmsford — there  is  now  no  place  where  it  is 
openly  sold.  There  was  a  tavern  kept  there ;  a  man  hired  a  place  for  a  year, 
but  was  not  the  right  sort  of  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
left  a  month  ago,  and  that  house  is  now  shut  up.  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  liquor  is  sold  in  onr  village  in.  private  houses.  I  have  heard  of  three  or 
fbur  different  places  Where  it  is  sold,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
brought  in  there  very  freely  in  wagons  and  sleighs,  and  used  or  sold  privately. 

Q.    What  is  the  population  of  your  village  ? 

A,    About  seven  hundred. 

Q,    How  is  it  in  other  portions  of  the  town? 

A .    I  understand  that  in  the  centre  of  the  town  it  is  not  sold. 

<2.  (By  Mr.  Spooker.)  You  spoke  of  moral  efforts  having  been  abated 
when  this  law  was  enacted  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Did  sudi  abatement  commence  directly  on  the.  passage  of  the  law  ? 

A.  So  for  as  my  recollection  now  goes,  it  commenced  before  this  law 
passed.  This  law  passed  in  1852  f  the  prohibitory  law  of  Maine,  was  pasaed 
in  1848,  and  we  then  began  to  talk  about  having  it  in  this  State.  The  abate, 
ment  commenced  about  the  time  that  the  Maine  Low  was  enacted,  and  we 
began  to  talk  about  similar  legislation  in  our  own  Commonwealth. 

(2>    Are  you  sure  that  the  Maine  Law  was  passed  in  1848  ? 

A.    I  have  been  told  that  1848  was  the  year. 

Q.    I  am  quite  sure  that  it  waspassed  in  1850.  « 

A,    And  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  waa  passed  in  1848. 

Q.  Did  not  this  relaxation  of  moral  effort  commence  a  good  while  befiico 
that? 

A .    No,  sir ;  it  did  not  commence  until  we  began  to  talk  aboot  prohibitian* 

Q,    Did  we  not  talk  about  prohibition  a  good  while  befixre  that  ? 

A.    Not  in  this  form. 

Q.  But  do  yon  not  know  that  prohibiUoo  was  attempted  a  great  many 
years  before  that? 
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il.  T  know  tliat  m  IWO  licenses  were  witUicld  rery  generally  fhrongfaout 
the  State.  The  withholding  of  licenses  was  a  kind  of  prohiUtion,  bat  it  was 
not  satisfaetoij  to  the  prohibitionists,  and  they  began  to  talk  about  a  real 
prohibitory  law. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  law,  in  many  places  in  this  State,  was  more 
thoronghly  prohibitory  than  the  present,  inasmnch  as  it  did  not  permit  the  sale 
of  ardent  sinrits  lor  medicine  or  for  the  arts  ?    Don't  you  know  that  ? 

A,    I  do. 

Q.    What  more  thorough  law  of  prohibition  could  you  have  than  that  ? 

A,    It  was  prohibitory  in  that  case. 

Q.    Was  it  not  in  every  case  ? 

A.    It  was  a  very  weak  law. 

Q.    But  was  it  not  strongly  prohibitory  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  licenses  were  not  universally  withheld  throughout  the 
State  at  any  one  time. 

Q-    They  were  withheld  in  Boston  ? 

A,    They  were,  but  liquor^IHng  went  on  all  the  time. 

Q,    Was  not  the  law  then  prohibitory  in  Boston  ? 

A.    In^&'ectiy,  by  the  withholding  of  licenses  it  was  prohibitory. 

Q.  The  people  refbsed  to  give  licenses ;  therefore  the  effect  of  their  action 
was  prohibitive  ? 

A.    I  grant  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikbr:)  Was  not  the  burden  off  our  discuasion,  from  1814  to 
1848,  the  necesnty  of  a  law  confonmi%  to  the  conditions  of  the  present  law  ? 

An  No,  sir;  not  at  so  early  a  period.  I  remember  very  well  when  Mr. 
Spooner  came  to  our  place  and  spoke  in  opposition  to  a  prohibitory  law.  I 
heard  him  make  some  very  eloquent  speeches  on  the  subject. 

Ifr.  Spooner.  It  was  in  1848  or  1844  that  I  became  an  advocate  of 
pfobibition. '   * 

A.  Ton  did  not  advocate  it  when  you  came  to  our  town.  I  remember 
tiiat  yon  spoke  very  eloquentiy  against  it 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Spooker.)  You  clum  that  when  this  prohibitory  law  was 
passed  that  there  was  a  relaxation  of  moral  eflfbrt  ? 

Af    Yes,  sir ;  and  before  the  law  was  passed  in  this  State. 

<2-  Do  you  not  know  that  directly  after  the  Washingtonian  movement, 
moral  effortil  were  relaxed,  if  not  suspended,  to  a  great  degree,  and  that  since 
that  time  minsters  have  scarcely  preached  upon  the  subject  of  temperance, 
until  very  recentiy  V 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  fact,  but  I  do  know  the  fact  that  I  have  stated.  I 
can  clearly  trace  the  laying  aside  of  moral  means  to  the  talk  of  prohibition. 

Q.  Do  you  recoHett  the  examination  before  the  Legislature,  two  years 
ago? 

A.    I  do,  very  distinctly. 

Q.  What  period  did  tiie  testimony  then  offered,  show  to  be  the  highest 
point  of  temperance  ? 

A.    Between  1845  and  1850. 

Q.    IMd  not  Mr.  Child  say,  that  in  his  judgment,  it  was  about  1845  ? 
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A .  I  have  forgotten  that.  I  recollect  that  in  comparing  the  testimony,  the 
Committee  said  that  it  culminated  between  1845  and  1850. 

Q.    Was  liquor  sold  in  1845  and  1848,  in  the  town  where  you  now  reside  ? 

A.    It  has  been  sold  ever  since  I  have  been  there,  and  is  sold  there  now. 

Q.    Was  there  an  open  sale  there  ? 

A,  We  have,  as  we  supposed,  at  several  different  times,  stopped  the  open 
sale  of  liquor  in  that  town.  We  did  not,  however,  suppress  drunkenness,  for 
we  are  very  near  to  Lowell,  and  it  would  be  brought  in  from  there  and  sold  in 
laige  quantities. 

Q.    How  was  the  sale  stopped  for  those  short  periods  ? 

A.    By  prosecutions 

Testimony  op  H.  W.  B.  Wiohtman. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A,    In  North  Chelmsford. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    I  am  Treasurer  of  the  Chelmsford  Foundry  Company. 

Q,    You  have  a  large  number  of  men  in  your  employ  ? 

A,  We  have  employed  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  men  in  our 
foundry  during  the  last  sixteen  years  ? 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the 
prohibitory  liquor  law  ? 

A.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  until 
I  found  that  for  some  reason  it  was  inoperative.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  I  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  its  practicability.  So  far  as  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  our  men  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  diminished  at  all 
The  nature  of  the  business  is  such,  that  for  years  past  the  proprietors  of 
foundries  have  .been  accustomed  to  furnish  their  men  with  a  certain  amount 
of  liquor.  I  recollect  very  distinctly,  that  in  my  earlier  days  it  was  always 
customary  to  give  to  each  man  who  worked  in  a  foundry  a  half-pint  of  liquor 
per  day,  and  charge  him  with  the  balance  used.  Some  of  the  old  men  who 
are  employed,  and  who  have  been  there  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  still 
continue  tiieir  habitual  use  of  liquor.  They  drink  it  regularly,  and,  as  far  as 
their  appearance  is  concerned,  I  cannot  see  that  the  habit  grows  upon  them. 
Some  of  the  young  men  who  are  in  the  foundry,  and  who  were  in  the  army, 
I  think  contracted  the  habit  there,  because  I  know  that  many  of  them  were 
formerly  members  of  temperance  societies,  and  some  of  them  had  taken  the 
pledge.  Not  only  have  those  who  were  in  the  army  contracted  the  habit  of 
drinking,  but  some  of  their  companions  who  were  not  in  the  war  have  also 
become  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquor  within  the  last  year  or  two.  I  think  that 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  at  all  in  procuring  liquor.  •  It  may  not  always  be 
obtained  in  our  place,  but  Lowell  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and 
there  are  ample  facilities  for  procuring  liquor  from  either  Lowell  or  Boston. 
I  think  that  t^e  habit  of  drinking  has  not  diminished. 

Q.    Has  it  increased  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  so  far  as  the  number  of  men  are  concerned,  that  it  has 
'increased ;  but  among  the  class  of  whom  I  spoke — ^the  young  men  who  were 
in  the  army,  and  their  companions — ^I  think  that  there  has  been  an  increase. 
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Q.  wan  you  be  kind  enough  to  compare  the  social  habits  of  families,  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  social  halnts  of  the.  people  of  the  present 
time^ 

A,  I  think  that  wines  and  liquors  are  used  more  uniTersaUy  now  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago,  although  I  never  have  it  passed  to  me.  I  never  took 
a  glass  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  in  my  life. 

Q.    Are  there  any  public  places  in  your  town  where  liquor  is  sold  ? 

A,  I  have  no  knowledge  except  by  public  report,  but  I  think  that  there 
are  two  or  three  places  where  liquor  can  be  procured. 

Q.  Are  those  places  known  to  be  public  ?  Does  everybody  know  where 
they  are? 

A,    I  think  that  anybody  who  desires  liquor  can  obtain  it.. 

Q.    What  is  your  knowledge  as  to  the  private  or  secret  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A,  Some  three  or  four  months  ago,  one  of  our  men  became  intoxicated  by 
procuring  liquor  in  the  village,  and  the  day  before  Thank^ving,  feU,  with  his 
face  in  a  brook,  and  was  found  next  morning,  frozen  to  death.  The  State 
Constabulary  were  asked  to  come  to  the  place,  and  shut  up  certain  places  that 
were  mentioned ;  they  did  not  come  at  that  time,  but  a  month  or  six  weeks 
afterwards,  one  of  the  State  Constabulary  was  there,  and  so  far  as  tiie  open 
sale  was  concerned  in  one'  or  two  of  those  places  I  think  it  was  discontinued. 

Q.    Have  any  other  places  sprung  up  in  place  of  those  suppressed  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  Mr.  Clark  mentioned  a  tavern-keeper  who  was  com* 
plained  of  two  or  three  months  ago.  The  temperance  people  thought  that 
they  had  witnesses  who  would  be  sure  to  convict  him,  but  I  believe  that  not 
one  of  the  witnesses  who  were  called  testified  that  they  had  procured  liquor  of 
him,  and  he  was  discharged.  There  were  three  or'four  men  connected  with 
the  foundry  who  were  witnesses  in  that  i 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  How  long  have  you  been  publicly  engaged  in 
this  effort  to  procure  a  license  law  ? 

A .  My  first  public  effort  was  made  three  years  ago  last  June.  For  the  last 
three  years  I  have  issued  a  yearly  message  to  the  people  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  people  up  to  that  standard,  and  have  been  here  befi>re  the 
legislature. 

Q.     Are  you  a  professional  license-seeker  ? 

A.    What  do  you  mean  by  "  professional  ?  " 

Q.    You  have  followed  it  up  pretty  steadily  ? 

A .    Yes,  sir,  and  I  intend  to  follow  it  up  until  I  accomplish  the  end. 

Q.    Are  you  pretty  well  backed  up,  with  respect  to  funds  ? 

A.  I  wiU  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  I  commenced  this  effort  entirely 
alone,  confidently  believing  that  I  could  persuade  the  public  to  come  up  to 
my  standard,  and  I  took  the  money  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  money  that  you  have  expended  in 
this  effort  has  been  taken  out  of  your  own  pocket,  or  have  friends  aided  you  ? 

A.  I  commenced  taking  the  money  out  of  my  own  pocket,  and  without 
having  a  dollar  pledged,  I  continued  doing  so,  until  I  had  expended  several 
hundred  dollars.    I  have  put  into  these  annual  messages  what  I  was  doing ; 
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I  have  giren  my  poet  oiBce  addrecB,  and  stated  that  those  who  were  fiiendly 
to  this  movemeDt  might  funuah  me  with  fiindB,  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  I 
have  never  called  npon  anybody  for  money,  but  different  persons  in  different 
places  hare  secured  funds  for  me.  I  have  received  aid  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  show,  that  you  are  under  the  natural  bias  of  a  person  who 
has  taken  up  an  object,  and  that  you  are  pursuing  it  as  .other  people  would. 

A.  That  is  a  fUse  inference  firom  the  facts.  Never,  in  my  life,  (and  I  say 
it  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,)  did  I  undertake  anything  with  a  more 
8elf«acrificing  sfarit,  or  in  a  more  confident  belief  that  I  was  engaged  in 
doing  a  great  and  a  good  work  for  the  public.  I  have  made  sacrifices ;  one 
thousand  dollars,  placed  in  my  hand  to-day,  would  not  repay  what  I  have 
expended.    I  know  no  "  natural  bias,''  but  a  bias  for  the  truth. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  of  the  money  that  you  have  received  caane 
£rom  traffickers  in  ardent  spirits  ? 

A.  I  have  said  that  any  class  of  persons  might  contribute,  and  I  will  say 
here,  that  I  am  reacfy  to  receive  aid  in  carrying  on  this  work  from  any  class 
of  persons,  whether  engaged  in  the  liquor  business,  or  in  any  other  bnsinesa. 
I  wiU  receive  it  even  fix>m  Mr.  Spooner  \  I  have  not  looked  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth.  Those  who  have  brought  m(mey  to  me  were  very  respectable 
persons  indeed.  I  will  say  now  that  if  any  person  in  this  room  will  give  me 
fifiy  dollars,  I  will  not  ask  him  where  he  got  it,  but  I  will  pledge  myself  to  use 
it  faithfully  in  carryii^  on  this  great  work. 

Testimony  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Lovejoy. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  are  a  cleigyman,  I  believe  ? 

A.    I  was  for  twenty  years,  but  have  not  been  for  the  last  few  yeans. 

Q.  What  observations  have  you  made  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  this 
prohibitory  law  ?• 

A,  In  the  autumn  of  1851 1  received  a  circular  from  some  committee  in 
Boston,  asking  me  to  go  out  and  lecture  in  &vor  of  a  prohibitory  law,  similar 
to  the  Maine  Law.  I  examined  the  subject,  and  came  to  the  conelnsion  that 
there  was  no  soil  in  the  community  into  which  the  tap-root  of  a  prohilutory 
law  oouli  strike.  There  was  no  basis  for  such  a  law.  In  the  first  place,  I 
thought  that  I  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  another  man  what  he  should  eat  or 
what  he  should  drink.  God  had  given  each  man  the  capacity,  certainly  the 
right,  to  say  what  was  good  for  him  to  eat  and  drink,  if  he  had  any  rights  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  there  was  one  feature  in  the  law,  which,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  justice,  appeared  to  me  decidedly  wrong, — absolutely  wrong;  it 
was  the  punishment  of  one  man  for  the  sin  of  another.  Another  principle 
appeared  to  me  wrong, — ^tbat  was  the  destruction  of  property  wantonly.  The 
prohibitory  laws  pours  alcohol  upon  the  ground, — ^a  species  of  property  that  is 
immediately  replaced  by  the  production  of  more  alcohol.  However  adulterated 
or  impure  the  liquor  may  be,  it  can.  always  be  distilled  and  saved.  If  I  looked 
to  my  own  conscience  for  a  foundation  for  this  law,  I  found  none  there ;  if 
I  looked  to  the  Scriptures,  I  found  that  this  law  was  in  direct  opposition  to  tliem. 
The  law  takesit  for  granted  that  wine  is  one  of  the  intoxicating  drinks ;  that  it  is 
noxious,  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  sin  to  drink  it    The  Old  Testament  is  full  of 
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CiaMamij  iras  to  ma^  and  distribate  on  a  ftstive  oocanoD*— a  laxge  quaati^. 
of  wino-^ot  less,  aooovding  to  Trtneky  than  one  hundred  «nd  twenty- 
eight  gallons, — ^alcoholic  wine — fermented  wine;  yet  if  that  mtrade  were 
to-day  repeated  in  Boston,  this  law  wonld  ehaarge  the  Sariour  wilii  a  crime, 
and  imprison  Him.  I,  therefore,  preached  a  aeimon  agnaat  the  law,  instead 
of  in  fiiTor  of  it,  from  this  text,— ^*  Moreover  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence 
might  abound."  It  is  fifteen  yean  since  then,  hot  this  day,  according  to  the 
testimony  given  here,  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  I  have  travelled  extensively  all  over  New  England,  and  I  nxust  say, 
'  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  law,  in  its  operation,  is  very  unjust  and  cruel  to  land- 
lords. A  landord  is  compelled  by  necessity  to  ftimiah  his  guests,  or  a  minor- 
ity of  them,  with  some  kind  of  stimulants.  If  he  does  it,  he  is  seized  by  the 
Urw ;  if  he  does  not  do  it>  he  is  tormented  by  his  customers*  It  seems  to  me 
there  ought  to  be  some  relief  for  this  class  of  perHnu*  Another  reason 
why  such  a  law  should  never  have  been  enacted,  is  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  enlbrce  it.  Two  men  were  put  in  jail,  and  allowed  molaasw  as  a  ration ; 
tb^  saved  it  up  for  several  days,  and  then  by  means  of  a  tearJcettk,  distilled 
the  molasses  and  got  drunk.  Now  if  any  person  in  his  senses,  can  expect  lo 
reduce  the  whole  community  to  closer  quarters  than  that, "  God  must  |^ve 
him  another  reason,  or  else  cure  me  of  mine."  It  is  impossible,  in  my  mind, 
and  utterly  undesirable.  I  consider  the  law  not  only  wrong,  but  absolutely 
wicked,  and  a  stigma  upon  the  State  as  long  as  it  is  upon  the  statute  book.  It 
censures  a  person  for  doing  just  what  Christ  daily  did,  for  He  acknowledged 
that  He  was  a  wine-bibber.  He  consecrated  it  at  His  Last  Supper  as  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  of  his  love,  and  gave  it  to  us  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
our  diet,  and,  as  has  been  tested  to  in  r^;ard  to  the  European  countries,  to 
keep  us  from  getting  anything  noxious.  Of  this  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I 
have  that  I  live. 

<{.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  Do  yon  regard  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament, 
where  a  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  the  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  as  an  injunc* 
tion  to  profit  by  the  use  of  wine  ? 

A,  I  consider  them  all  to  be  put  upon  a  par, — ^that  the  wine  is  aa  good  as 
tlie  oil,  and  the  oil  as  good  as  the  com. 

Q.  Yon  think,  then,  that  Scripture  conclusively  proves  that  to  abolish 
wine  would  be  to  do  harm? 

A,    Just  as  much  as  to  abolish  corn. 

Q.    But  what  has  become  of  the  dl  ? 

A,    Of  what  oil? 

d    The  oil  of  that  text 

ii.    I  do  not  perceive  the  point ;  if  there  is  one  I  cannot  see  it. 

Q.    Well,  I  do  not.    1  do  not  see  the  oil  nor  what  has  become  of  it. 

A.    1  suppose  it  is  in  Palestine  as  plentiful  as  the  wine. 

Q.  Is  it  now  a  daily  article  of  use  for  anointing  the  body,  aa  it  was 
femerly? 

A»  Whether  it  is  or  is  not,  does  not  matter.  It  waa  not  an  iiyunction  to 
use  it,  but  a  blessing  upon  it.  I  think  a  great  many  men  would  be  better  if 
ihey  were  anointed  with  it 
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d  Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  Uiat  that  Scripture  is  in  no  tense  to  be 
eonstraed  as  a  wanaat  for  the  use  of  either  of  those  articles,  bat  that  it  is  a 
reference  to  articles  of  common  use,  as  symbob  of  the  Divine  blessing  ? 

A.    I  know  they  were  real  blessings. 

Q.    Can  yoa  prove  it  from  the  Scriptures  ? 

A.    I  can,  to  my  satisfaction. 

Q,  Do  you  regard  our  Saviour's  reference,  ^*  Ye  cannot  serve  €iod  and 
mammon,"  as  a  proof  that  the  Lydian  god  of  riches  was  a  genuine  God  ? 

A,    Of  Goume  not. 

Testxhont  ot  Hon.  James  H.  Duncan. 

(2.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  re^de  ? 

A,    Haverhill. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  the  prdub* 
itory  law  is  enforced  in  Haverhill,  so  far  as  open  places  are  concerned.  Are 
there  any  open  {^aces  ? 

A .  I  should  think  that  at  the  present  time  there  were  not  any  open  places 
in  Haverhill ;' though  fix>m  what  I  see,  and  from  the  effects,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  a  great  many  places  where  liquors  are  privately  sold.  I  have 
very  little  personal  knowledge  of  places  where  liquor  is  sold  or  where  it  is 
drank.  My  knowledge  is  from  information  from  others  uid  my  own  obsei^ 
vation  in  passing  about  town  in  the  streets. 

Q.    Does  your  town  patronize  the  State  Agent  in  Boston  ? 

A.  I  find,  sir,  by  the  report  of  our  town  agent,  that  his  sales  amounted  to 
about  $38^000  last  yetop. 

Q.    What  is  the  population  of  the  town  ? 

A,  The  population  of  the  town  is  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand. 
I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.    Are  your  people  peculiarly  sick  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  as  healthy,  I  presume,  as  in  other  places  in  the 
County  of  Essex  or  in  the  State. 

Q,    Any  peculiar  epidemic  last  summer  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  past  year,  would  not  the  State  Constabulary  have  found 
places  to  close  up,  if  they  had  visited  Haverhill  ? 

A.  They  have  been  there,  as  I  understand,  and  have  closed  a  number 
of  places,  though  not  al]  of  the  places  where  Hquor  is  smd  to  have  been  sold. 

Q.  How  is  the  fact  at  present  ais  to  intemperance  or  drunkenness  in 
Haverhill  ? 

A.  My  observation  and  conviction  are  that  temperance  has  not  been  pro- 
moted by  the  prohibitofy  law ;  that  the  temperance  of  our  people  is  not  so 
good  now  as  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the  law ;  and  there  were  periods 
when  I  took  a  somewhat  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  temperance,  acting 
upon  a  committee  to  prevent  the  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  spirits ;  and  atone 
time  we  had  ahnost  prevented  it  throughout  the  town.  That  was  fifteen 
years  ago,  or  perhaps  more.  I  would  state  hero  that  Haverhill  labors  under 
this  disadvantage :  that  a  person  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  grog- 
shop, when  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  a  prohibitory  law,  went  jost  over 
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tihe  State  line  into  New  Hftmpsbtfe,  erected  one  or  two  IrallcKngB,  and  kept  an 
open  groggery  there ;  so  that  any  one  by  going  a  distanoe  of  two  miles  and  a 
half,  could  get  a  supply ;  and  probably  a  great  deal  eomes  In  fh>m  that  80iu«e. 
The  law  in  New  Hampslnre,  or  in  that  part  of  it,  IbeKeve  is  not  strictly 
enforced. 

Q.  What  opinions  from  yonr  observation  hare  yon  femed  in  regard  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  checking  intemperance  and  the  evils  that 
result  from  it? 

A.  I  think,  sir,  it  has  been  entirely  inoperative,  and  productive  rather  of 
mischief  than  of  good.  My  reflection  led  me  to  think  when  it  was  passed  that 
it  was  an  unwise  act,  and  I  believed  that  it  could  never  be  enfbrced ;  and  that, 
whenever  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  upon  the  laige  dealers  and  the 
hotels,  it  would  produce  an  opposition  that  would  end  in  the  yepeal  of  the  law, 
and  of  all  laws  on  the  subject,  and  would  create  a  feeling  of  opposition  in  the 
State  that  would  destroy  the  law  and  break  down  all  law  on  the  subject 
That  opinion  is  grounded  on  this  conviction :  that  tiiepe  never  haa  been  a 
time  when  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  were'not  in  the  habit  of 
using  some  of  these  liquors, — ^winc,  ale  or  beer,  which  are  prohibited  under 
this  law.  I  say  it  with  aH  respect  to  the  Legislature,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  majority  of  those  who  eonvposed  a  Legis- 
lature and  passed  a  law,  were,  in  their  individual  opinions  and  eonscieneeSf 
in  favor  of  the  Uw ;  and  I  believe  it  is  impossible  in  the  goi^enment  of  a  country 
like  ours,  to  execute  a  law  that  is  not  sustained  by  public  opinion.  It  was 
greatly  at  variance  with  the  habits,  and,  as  people  thought,  with  the  rights 
of  the  community,  to  include  ale  and  cider,  inasmuch  as  eider  had  been  made 
and  drank  throughout  all  the  farming  population  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  impoa- 
sible  by  legislative  act  to  make  that  a  crime  which  is  not  made  a  crime  by  the 
Divine  law.  Now,  while  the  Divine  word  condemns  the  abase  of  any  of  these 
things,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  it  does  not  prohibit  the  temperate  use ;  and 
again,  the  law  makes  it  a  crime  in  blK  expressman  to  transport  any  of  Uieso 
articles,  and  subjects  him  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  when,  if  he  had  refused 
before  the  passage  of  this  law  to  have  carried  anything  of  the  kind,  he  would 
have  been  condemned  and  thrown  out  of  his  occupation.  I  think  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  that  a  crime  which  is  not  made  a  crime  by  the  Divine  law. 
Then,  sir,  there  is  another  very  great  objection  to  this  prohilntory  law ;  which 
is,  that  it  divides  the  friends  of  temperance,  and  thereby  weakens  their  efforts. 
A  f^  friends  of  temperance  were  ardent  advocates  of  Uie  prohibttovy  law,  and 
many  of  them  have  seen  fit  to  censure  and  condemn  those  who  had  previously 
acted  with  them  because  they  did  not  come  up  to  that  point.  That  is  a  well- 
known  fact ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  those  in  this  Commonwealth  who  are 
desirous  of  producing  the  best  results  in  a  great  degree  abstain  from  putting 
forth  their  efforts.  That,  sir,  I  think,  a  very  marked  reason  why  intemperance 
has  to  some  extent  prevailed.  Then  I  think  that  it  is  another  objection  to  the 
prohibitory  law,  that  it  demoralizes  the  community.  Who  believes  that  the 
thirty-three  thousand  dollars'  worth  sold  at  the  agency  in  Haverhill,  (probaUy 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  no  one  doubts  that  in  every  instance  this  was 
said  to  be  wanted  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,)  were  bought  for 
those  purposes  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms?  Then  what  a  vast 
42 
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amount  of  lying  luui  been  occasioned  through  Oaa  agency !  Another  objection 
is  this :  there  is  a  large  class  of  men  who  call  themselves  temperance  men,  who 
sometimes  desire,  if  they  go  into  an  eating-hooso,  to  drink  a  glass  of  ale  \  but 
it  creates  a  very  unpleasant  feeling  to  think  that  a  man  is  breaking  the  law, 
and  that  he  is  aiding  and  abetting  another  man  in  breaking  the  law.  I  think 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  this  law  until  a  change  takes  place  in  the  public 
mind,  which  I  never  expect  to  see  take  place  at  all.  I  never  expect  to  see 
the  time  when  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  wiU  sustain  the  - 
prohibitory  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoomisb.)  You  say  thaA  thirty-three  thousand  dollam'  worth 
of  liquor  was  sold  by  the  State  agency  last  year  ? 

A,    It  so  appears  by  report 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  great  deal  of  that  is  used  in  the  mechanic 
arte? 

A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  alcohol  manufactured  in  this 
country  is  used  in  the  arts  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know. 

Q,    Did  you  know  that  it  was  over  half? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that;  I  have  no  recoUecticMi  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  one  manufacturing  establidunent  in  Lowell  used 
one  hundred  thousand  gaJUone  in  a  year  ? 

A.    I  do  not,  sir. 

(2.    Do  you  know  what  kinds  of  liquors  the  agent  in  your  town  sells  ? 

A.  I  have  not  examined  them.  He  keeps  a  great  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
articles  that  are  drank. 

Q.    Have  you  had  the  same  agent  a  number  of  years  ? 

A*    I  think  this  gentleman  has  been  agent  about  two  years. 

Q.    They  have  confidence  in  him  or  they  would  not  trust  him,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    He  represents  his  liquor  to  be  an  assayed  article. 

Q.    What  is  the  population  of  your  town  ? 

A,  Between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand;  and  on  the. other  side  of  the 
river  in  Bradford  there  are  about  a  thousand  mora 

(2-    Do  you  know  what  the  sales  were  a  few  yean  ago? 

A.    They  are  larger  this  year  than  ever  before^ 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  cause  ? 

A,  The  increasing  use  of  liquor  is  attributable,  I  suppose,  to  the  incresse 
of  intemperance.  I  would  mention  here  an  evil  which  is  stated  to  me.  I  do 
not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  had  it  from  creditable  testimony, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  places  in  Haverhill  where  roon»  are  fitted  up  and 
furnished  and  large  numbers  of  persons  have  keys  where  they  can  go  in  and 
get  liquor. 

Q.    Does  this  agency  sell  to  other  towns  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think  they  probably  did.  It  is  difficult  for 
an  agent  to  know  where  all  the  people  come  from  who  buy  liquor  of  him,  I 
suppose.    It  is  very  likely  that  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  attribute  the  increase  of  this  sale  to  a  considerable  extent 
to  the  fiu;t  that  the  law  has  been  pressing  upon  the  liquor-dealers  there  ? 
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A.  WeO,  to  some  extent,  undoubtedly ;  bat  it  is  only  witbin,  I  think,  the 
last  two  or  three  months  that  the  State  Constabulary  hare  made  seizures. 

Q.    But  they  made  prosecutions  more  than  a  year  ago  ? 

A,  There  have,  at  diffisxent  ^mes,  been  prosecutions  tiwre.  We  had  no 
constable  at  Haverhill,  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  months ;  and  the 
place  was  not,  I  think,  visited  by  them  until  within  the  last  three  or  four 
months. 

Q.  Putting  all  these  together,  and  considering  the  kinds  of  liquor  sold, 
what  do  yon  suppose  is  the  ayenige  price  per  gallon  ? 

it.  I  could  not  tell.  I  have  not  had  oecasion  to  go  thercf  to  buy  or  to 
know  anything  about  the  prices,  except  that  when  I  have  asked  the  prices, 
I  hare  understood  that  they  were  v«ry  high ;  abonfe  three  doUan  a  gidlon,  I 
believe. 

<2*    What  do  you  suppose  the  price  of  brandy  is  ? 

A,    I  have  heard  that  they  had  it  from  four  dollars  up  te  twelve. 

42.    Would  the  prices  anrerage  six  doUars  ?  * 

A.  I  should  hardly  think  so  much.  There  is  another  evil  about  this  pro- 
hibitory law,  which  I  will  just  mention  as  I  understand  it  These  people  who 
undertake  to  sell  grog  by  the  glass  charge  about  twice  as  much  as  they  did  in 
former  times ;  therefore  the  temptation  is  to  other  persons  to  get  small  portions 
of  liquor  and  retail  it.  I  undentand  that  Irish  women  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  it  for  sale,  and  the  Irish  laborers  on  the  aqueduct  and  elseiriiiere 
know  where  to  go  and  get  it  just  when  they  please,  and  where  they  please, 
almost 

Q.    There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  intemperance  ? 

A.  Well,  a  cixisiderable  increase,  sir ;  otar  population  has  increased,  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  obvious  on  that  account  than  it  wocdd  have  been  &nneriy. 

Q.    Is  it  not  a  much  larger  foreign  population  ? 

A.    Tes^  sir.    The  fordgn  population  has  been  increasing. 

Q,    Is  your  State  Constable  an  active  man  in  his  oifice  ? 

A,    Very  efficient,  I  think. 

Q,    You  can  gire  theamount  of  sales  in  your  town  ? 

A.  I  only  know  from  tlie  returns  that  the  amount  of  sales  is  very  much 
less. 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  that  it  has  bera  affected  by  the  number  of  seizures  ? 

A.  It  is  only  within  a  few  months  that  seizures  have  been  made.  For 
a  great  many  years  after  the  prohibitoiy  law  was  passed  it  was  practically  a 
dead  letter.  Now  and  then  a  temperance  man  would  be  alarmed  as  to  the  state 
of  things  and  commence  prosecutions.  They  would  commence  and  would 
prosecute  under  the  Nuisance  Act  It  is  very  proper,  if  a  person  undertakes 
to  sell  liquor  against  the  law,  to  ealbroe  that  law ;  and  it  is  certainly  very 
desirable  to  stop  dram-eelling  as  much  as  possible. 

<2-  I>o  you  believe  theorcUcally  in  abstaining  from  iatoxieating  drinks  as 
a  beverage? 

A,  I  never  have  joined  a  total  abstinence  soetety.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
duty.    I  do  not  think  the  sin  is  in  the  use,  but  in  the  abuse  of  these  things. 

Q,    Does  not  the  moderate  use  of  liquor  tend  to  the  abuse  ? 
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A,  It  majr,  tar ;  but  ft »  one  of  the  trials  that  we  have  to  stand  in  this 
probationaiy  state. 

<2.    Bat  do  we  not  want  to  get  rid  of  as  many  of  the  evik  as  possllde  ? 

Ai  I  advocate  a  license  law  because  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance as  much  as  pbsnble. 

Q.  You  see  a  very  strenoons  effort  made  now  to  get  a  lieense  law  ance 
the  State  Constables  have  been  doing  their  work.  What  influence  behind 
that  has  led  to  this  effort,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A .  Well,  sir ;  it  is  that  kind  of  restraint  which  is  laid  upon  the  communily, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  use  these  prohibited  articles  in  some  shape  or  other ; 
that  kind  of  restraint  they  want  to  get  rid  of.  They  do  not  want,  if  a  man 
chooses  to  have  wine  in  his  house,  to  subject  a  mftn  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
who  sells  that  wine  to  him.  He  does  not  want  to  go  and  boy,  when  the  man 
of  whom  he  buys  has  no  right  to  sell.  It  is  a  buxden  on  the  commumty  that 
they  want  to  throw  off,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  any  question  that  the  moving  cause  of  this  thing  is  from  the 
liquor-dealers  ? 

A,  They  probably  are  most  active  because  their  business  is  growing  less 
by  it 

Q,    Why  do  they  move  at  aH  ? 

A»  I  suppose  they  would  be  glad  to  be  enabled  to  sell  without  beii^ 
constantly  under  the  feeling  that  they  were  violating  the  law. 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether,  in  youpopinion,  the  moving  cause  in  this  great 
effort  for  a  license  law,  is  not  fix>m  the  Hquoiwlealers  in  order  to  save  their 
business? 

A.  Well,  sir;  in  answer  to  that  question  I  would  say  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  on  the  subject  I  have  no  sympatiiy  of  action  with  liquor-dealeis. 
I  have  not  to  my  knowledge  had  any  conversation  on  this  subject  with  men 
who  are  interested  much  in  the  sale  of  liquon.  I  should  think  it  probable 
that  they  were  the  prominent  party  in  the  movement,  because  I  have  heard 
that  they  had  a  sort  of  State  Alliance  or  State  Society.  I  have  read  fit)m 
the  papers  that  there  is  an  association  existing  among  these  liquor^ealers ; 
but  a  very  large  class  of  the  persons  who  now  sell  liquon  I  should  have  no 
desire  to  have  licensed  if  a  license  law  were  granted. 

TeSTXHOKT  of  T&A3iK  EdSON. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Chili>.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Hadley. 

<2.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A,    Broom  manufacturer. 

Q.    Have  you  any  connection  with  the  liquor  agency  ? 

A.    I  am  the  town  agent,  and  have  been  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  general  workings  of  that  agency  in  your  town  ? 
Have  you  any  memorandum  or  data  that  you  can  give  ? 

A.  1  have  made  the  statement  repeatedly,  that  I  do  not  think  that  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  liquor  sold  in  our  town  is  sold  for  legitimate  purposes, 
and  those  to  whom  wo  do  sell  desire  to  get  the  cheapest  kind ;  and  whenever 
we  have  endeavored  to  draw  tho  thing  down  pretty  close,  there  invariably 
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sponiig  up  other  places*  People  even  come  in  with  wagons,  and  drive  around 
and  supply  customers.  Along  thrbugh  the  summer  we  cut  down  to  some 
extent,  and  about  Thanksgiving  we  found  that  there  were  a  good  many  sales, 
and  we  cut  off  one  class  of  people  entirely.  That  accounts  for  the  number 
of  sales  being  less ;  but  since  then  two  other  places  have  been  opened. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  of  liquors  which  you  have  sold,  which  yon 
think  amounts  to  one-tenth  ? 

A.  I  have  drawn  up  a  statement  which  shows  the  different  kinds  of  liquors 
which  have  been  sold  by  the  agency.    [See  Report  of  State  Liquor  Agent] 

Q.    How  ifl  it  as  to  the  state  of  temperance  in  year  town  ? 

A*  I  do  not  think  that  the  state  of  temperance  is  in  near  as  good  condition 
as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  I  see  a  ^reat  many  more  persons  drunk  now  than 
I  can  remember  of  having  seen  when  temperance  went  so  far  that  the  farmers 
cot  down  their  cider  apple  trees.  I  think  I  see  more  drunkenness  in  Hadley 
in  proportion  than  I  see  in  Boston  or  J^ew  York.  > 

Q.    What  b  the  quality  of  the  liquors  furnished  by  the  State  Agency  ? 

A.    The  liquors  which  are  sent  to  us  aro  said  to  be  pure  liquors. 

<2.    Is  it  so  ? 

A.  Our  people  do  not  think  so.  I  had  an  application  on  Monday  last  from 
persons  that  wanted  that  I  should  send  to  New  York  for  some  whiskey.  I 
have  whiskey  in  the  cellar  that  I  paid  four  dollars  for,  and  I  have  another 
brand  which  costs  six  dollan  and  a  half;  but  I  can  buy  better  liquor  in  Boston 
and  New*York  of  o  respectable  dealer  for  a  great  deal  less  money ;  in  fact,  I 
know  I  can  buy  that  which  gives  better  satisfaction. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  impression  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  Hquors 
from  .the  town  agency? 

A.    It  is  universally  considered  that  anything  that  comes  fi'om  the  agency 
'  is  not  fit  to  use,  I  believe.    Whether  it  is  said  firom  prejudice  or  from  actual 
judgment,  of  course  I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Do  you  sell  any  wine  ?  . 

A.    Very  little  wine. 

Q.    Do  you  know  where  it  is  furnished  for  the  communion  table  ? 

A,    No,  sir,  I  do  not.  * 

Q.    It  is  not  furnished  by  you  ? 

A,  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  I  do  not  know  but  the  farmers  themselves  make  it 
in  some  cases.  There  have  been  cases,  also,  where  liquor  has  been  sent  by 
express  and  consigned  to  me. 

Q.    To  your  knowledge  ? 

A,    Not  until  after  it  was  done. 

Q.    Did  the  parties  who  got  it  ? 
*    A.    Sometimes  they  did,  and  sometimes  they  did  not.  • 

Q.  The  mode  of  getting  the  liquor  by  sending  it  to  you,  how  extensive  is 
it? 

A*    It  is  not  very  extensive  in  my  case ;  no  very  great  amount. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  number  of  secret  places  for  sale  of  liquor  in 
your  town  ? 

A,  There  are  no  secret  places  in  Hadley  that  would  be  called  respectable 
places. 
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Q.    Are  there  any  irUcli  are  not  respectable  ? 

A.  I  hare  reason  to  believe  tbat  there  are  three  within  half  a  mile  of  -me. 
I  know  that  there  is  plenty  of  it  somewhere.  I  have  men  about  me  who 
occasionally  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a  spree ;  I  do  not  see  but  that 
they  have  their  sprees  as  often  as  they  ever  did ;  and  I  do  not  find  a  man  that 
is  respectable  that  sells  them  a  drop ;  but  they  get  it  somewhere. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  habits  of  people  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  liquor  fbr  convivial  purposes  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  is  more  liquor  drank  among  respectable  fhmilies  in 
Hadley  than  there  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikeb.)  Ton  speak  of  an  increase  of  drunkenness  gener- 
ally.   Ib  that  the  case  with  the  fanners  ?. 

A.    No,  sir,notgeneralfy.    ' 

Q.    Has  there  been  any  deterioration  among  them  ? 

A,    No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  that  there  has. 

Q.    What  chiss  do  you  refer  to? 

A,    There  is  a  large  class  of  Irish  people  who  use  liquors. 

Q,    Have  you  any  confidence  in  moral  suasion  on  that  class? 

A,    I  think  I  have  as  much  as  upon  any  otiier. 

Q.  But  they  are  the  class  of  people  that  have  the  sprees  which  you  speai; 
of,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  there  is  not  a  great  many  of  them ;  but  they  have  their  sprees 
as  much  as  they  ever  did,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.    The  drunkenness  is  among  this  class,  is  it  not  ?  - 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  better  families  make  more 
use  of  it  than  they  did  formerly. 

'  Q.  Do  you  always  ask  the  question  whether  those  who  purchase  of  yon  are 
going  to  use  it  for  medicinal  purposes  ? 

A.    I  do  unless  I  am  positive  that  the  people  are  all  i4ght. 

(2.    Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  people  clum  it  fidsely  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  reason  to  think  so. 

Q,    You  do  not  think  the  quantity  you  sell  is  laige  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  the  quantity  is  less  than  at  anytime  since  the  agency  has  been 
established. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that,  when  liquor  is  carried  about  in  caxts  and  by 
expressmen,  a  license  law  is  likely  to  make  the  consumption  of  it  greater  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  it  will  make  it  any  greater.  I  think  that  where 
there  is  such  a  trade  as  that,  people  will  get  a  jug  full  and  take  it  into  their 
houses,  and  drink  more  than  they  would  if  they  were  to  go  into  a  place  where 
it  was  sold  and  get  a  drink  and  go  along. 

Q.  What  is  yoAr  observation  on  that  point  ?  Can  you  affirm  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  aflirm  it  as  a  fact  any  more  than  that  There 
is  another  evil  springing  up  in  our  vicinity,  and  that  is  the  efttabEshing  of 
dub-rooms. 

Q,    Are  there  any  in  your  town  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  Aeve  ace  in  ear  own  town. 
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Q.  Wfis  jour  renuuk  t1»t  not  oii6-Ctet3i  part  of  tke  liqaor  flold  in  four 
town  was  sold  bj  fonnelf? 

A.  I  Mud  tbat  it  was  not  my  opimon  that  on64enih  of  it  was  nsod  as  tike 
law  intended  that  it  should  1)0. 

Q.    You  do  not  mean  tosell  otljjBrwise  than  to  medicines? 

A.    Certidnl/  not. 

<2.  When  liquors  are  consigned  to  70a  which  .come  by  express,  do  yon 
seize  them  and  hold  them? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  ever  claim  them? 

A.  I  have  told  the  persras  that  I  did  not  like  it ;  that  it  was  not  the  sqoam 
way  of  doing  bunness. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    What  do  you  mean  by  those  olulHrooms  ? 

il.    I  mean  that  there  are  several  in  Northampton  that  I  ksiow  o£ 

<2.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    Are  yon  a  member  of  one  ? 

A.    Yes,  rip. 

Q.    Are  you  a  total  abstainer? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Do  they  haye  liquor  in  those  dnb-rooms  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

TEBTiuoinr  of  Matob  J.  H.  Feb&t. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    What  position 'do  you  hold  in  New  Bedford  ? 

A»    Mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.  Will  yott  state  tiie  general  woridngs  of  the  prohibitory  law  in 'New 
Bedford? 

A,  I  think  it  has  not  answered  what  it  was  supposed  it  would  do  by  its 
friends.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  worse  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not 
been  enforced.    I  am  satisfied  that  things  are  bad  enough  as  they  are. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  intemperance,  compared  fAfSk  what  it  was  several  years 
ago? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  dinunished  any;  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  on 
the  increase. 

Q,    Does  it  prevail  among  certain  classes  ? 

A^    It  does. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  ability  of  the  authorities  to  enforce  the  law,  so  that 
people  may  not  get  the  means  of  intoxication  ? 

A.  So  far  as  the  city  authorities  are  concerned,  it  was  found  impracticable 
a  few  years  since,  as  evidence  could  not  be  found  to  convict.  For  that  reason, 
it  has  been  left  to  the  State  officers. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  effect  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  officers,  as  to 
checking.intemperance  ? 

A-    I  do  not  think  it  has  checked  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  places,  secret  or  open,  where  it  is  sold ;  have  they 
been  checked  ? 

A .  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  places  where  it  is  sold,  but  that  is  not 
a  matter  under  my  charge.  The  Chief  of  Police  of  our  city  is  here,  and  can 
answer  on  that  point  better  than  I  can. 
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Q.  What  are  jour  views  as  to  4;he  eomparatiTe  benefitaof  the  present  pro- 
hibitory law  as  compared  with  a  law  which  should  regcdate  the  sale  under 
restrictioiis.;  that  is,  which  should  allow  persons  to  sell  under  the  control  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities,  with  power  of  retocation  ?  Which  sjntem 
do  you  think  would  tend  to  check  intemperance  most  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  practical  results  would  be.  So  far  as  the  result 
now  is  we  haxe  no  effect  at  alL  I  think  if  some  other  law  were  tried,  then 
the  authorities  might  have  some  charge  over  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  New  Bedford,  men  of  respecta- 
bility and  character  and  influence,  and  the  men  who  exert  influence  in  other 
matten? 

A.  I  must  speak  without  statistics.  I  think  the  majority  would  sustain  a 
change  in  the  law.    I  am  not  pr^ared  to  say  what 

Q.  Is  there  an  influence  that  would  enable  any  authority  to  enforce  the 
law,  80  as  to  check  the  sale  of  liquors  ?  Is  there  a  public  sentiment  against 
the  law? 

A.    I  think  it  is  against  it,  because  it  has  been  tried  and  not  sustained. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  eflect  of  closing  up  places  of  sale,  under 
the  Nuisance  Act ;  whether  it  closes  ail  the  places  of  sale  or  whether  it  checks 
intemperance  ? 

A.  I  judge  from  wh^t  I  see  in  our  police  courts.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  checked. 

Testimony  of  Oliver  M.  Brownell. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside,  sir  ? 

A.    New  Bedford.     . 

Q.    What  positimi  do  you  hold  there  at  the  present  time  ? 

A,    City  Marshal. 

Q.  How  is  it  as  to  the  general  eflect,  so  far  as  comes  under  your  observa- 
tion, of  the  working  of  the  present  prohibitory  law,  in  checking  intemperance 
and  the  sale  of  liquor  in  improper  places  ? 

A.  It  has  closed  up  the  places  of  public  sale.  There  are  no  places  there 
•where  liquor  is  sold  in  public. 

Q.    How  is  the  eflect  upon  intemperance  or  drunkenness  ? 

A.    I  think  that  is  just  about  the  same. 

Q,    You  have  as  many  cases  now  as  before  they  were  closed  ? 

A.  No,  we  do  not  have  quite  so  many,  and  we  do  not  have  so  many  crimes 
of  other  kinds ;  it  is  about  in  proportion  to  the  other  crimes. 

Q.  I  would  inquire  of  you,  sir,  if  there  are  places  where  it  is  sold  notwith- 
standing the  public  sale  is  closed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many  places  where  it  is  sold  privately. 

Q.    What  is  the  character  of  those  places  ? 

A.    It  is  from  high  to  low ;  from  hotels  down  to  private  families. 

Q.  Do  the  hotels  which  have  ostensibly  stopped  the  sale  continue  to  sell, 
do  you  think  ? 

A,    I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q,    How  is  it  as  to  the  eating-houses  ?  ..     ^ 

A,    They  selL 
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Q.  Is  the  sale  abput  the  same  as  ever  it  was  ?  Can  anybody  that  is  known 
by  them  to  be  of  the  fight  Btamp  get  liquor  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  their  scale  ? 
.  A.    They  .know  the  men  they  are  selling  to.    They  do  not  sell  to  strangers 
unless  by  introduction  of  some  one  that  knows  of  them.  * 

Q.    Can  intemperate  persons  get  it  there  ? 

A.  I  presume  they  can ;  though  a  person  that  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  for 
drunkenness,  cannot  get  it  eanly. 

Q,  How  is  it  as  to  this  matter  of  disclosure  ?  Will  these  persons  cBsclose 
where  they  get  their  liquor  ? 

A,    Some  of  them  do. 

Q.    The  greater  proportion  ? 

A.  It  is  very  seldom  that  they  will  disclose  at  all.  I  beliere  there  has 
been  one  this  season,  since  the  first  of  January ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
they  get  one  to  disclose. 

Q.  If  tho66  persons  are  well  understood  as  to  character,  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  getting  Irom  these  places  where  it  is  understood  that  they  are 
dosed  up  ? 

A*    None  at  alL 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    Yon  say  thefe  is  no  open  sale  in  New  Bedford  ? 

A.    No  public  bar-room,  I  mean  by  that* 

Q,    Has  there  been  a  time  within  a  few  years  when  there  was? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2*    When  there  was  an  opportunity  for  anybody  to  buy  it  ? 

A.    Unless  he  was  a  man  that  was  likely  to  get  drunk. 

Q,    Do  you  sell  it  to  all  such  now  ? 

A.    Yes,  snr. 

Q.    I  thought  you  said  they  would  not  sell  to  those  whom  they  did  not  know  ? 

A,    They  would  not  sell  to  those  they  did  not  know. 

Q,    Two  or  three  years  ago  they  would  not  sell  to  those  they  did  not  know  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2*    Is  that  an  improvement  ? 

A.    I  have  not  said  whether  it  was  or  not.    I  presume  it  is.  • 

Q.     Can  the  State  Constables  get  at  it  ? 

A.    They  would  be  likely  to  seize  a  small  quantity. 

Q.     Could  you  not  get  evidence  if  yOu  set  about  it  ? 

A-.  No,  sir.  It  is  more  difficult  to  get  evidence  in  a  liquor  case,  dian  in 
anything  I  have  anything  to  do  with. 

Q.    How  long  a  time  have  the  State  Constables  been  in  operation  ? 

A,    There  is  generally  some  one  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  early  did  they  make  prosecutions  in  New  Bedford  ?  When  was 
the  fitst  prosecution  by  the  State  Constabulary  made  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly.  I  recollect  going  round  to  notify  these  places. 
I  could  not  say  how  long  it  was  before  they  prosecuted.  Once  in  a  week  or 
two  there  would  be  two  or  three  there. 

Q.    Have  they  made  any  seizures  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  some  smaU  seizures. 
48 
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Q.  How  many  ? 

A .  I  think  they  have  made  three  or  four  there  of  email  quantitieB. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  license  law  ? 

A,  I  am. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  license  law  woold  yon  have  ? 

A.  I  would  have  a  law  that  every  city  and  town  shoiild  lioense,  if  they 
saw  fit,  the  hotels  and  eating-houses. 

Q.  How  many  places  would  you  license  in  New  Bedford  ? 

A,  I  would  license  the  hotels  and  eating-honseso   . 

Q,  How  many  would  that  be  ? 

A.  Probably  twenty-five. 

Q.  Would  you  not  license  any  grocers  to  sell  to  families  ? 

A .  I  should  if  they  wanted  a  license. 

Q.  Do  not  about  all  the  grocers  sell,  more  or  less  ? 

A,  No,  nr. 

Q.  How  many  grocers  do  you  think  sell  in  New  Bedfiird  ? 

A,  Four  or  fivey  probably. 

Q.  No  more  than  four  or  five  in  New  Bedfi^rd  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  population  there  ? 

A.  Twenty  thousand,  probably.  - 

Q,  A  very  temperate  community,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Is  the  intemperance  not  confined  to  a  few  foreigners  ? 

A.  Well,  it  is  mostly  among  the  foreign  population. 

Testimony  of  Ex-Matob  Edwabd  P.  Buffinqtoit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  reside  in  Fall  Biver,  do  you  not  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  official  position  that  has  brought  you  in  contact 
with  the  operation  of  the  present  liquor  law  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? 

A .  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.  What  years? 

A.  The  last  seven  preceding  this. 

Q.  Are  you  Mayor  at  the  present  time  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  last  year  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  observation  in  regard  to  llie  work- 
ings of  this  prohibitory  liquor  law,,  in  checking  intemperance  and  the  improper 
saleof  liquor  ? 

A.  My  observation  b  that  the  law  has  not  worked  to  refinrn  the  inebriate 

to  the  extent  that  the  firiends  of  the  law,  in  my  opinion,  expected. 

Q,  What  has  been  the  efiect  in  checking  the  cases  of  intemperance  or 
drunkenness  ? 
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A*  I  cannot  say  that  it  haa  had  any  effect  I  can  merely  state  the  ten- 
dency so  fiur  as  the  canse  of  temperanee  is  concerned  for  the  last  three  yean. 
I  would  say  that  the  arrests  last  year  were  878  agunst  144  the  year  before. 
What  the  causes  were,  you  must  judge  for  yourselves. 

Q.    Do  you  infer  that  the  cases  of  intemperance  were  greater  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  more  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  arrest 
persons,  and  I  do  not  know  there  have  been.  We  have  supposed  that  we  had 
a  very  efficient  City  Manhal. 

Q.    How  is  it  as  to  the  number  of  places  where  liquors  are  procured  ? 

A.  I  should  think  there  were  probably  two  or  three  hundred  places  where 
liquor  is  got  in  some  way  or  another. 

(2-    That  has  been  diminished  in  the  last  year  ? 

A»  I  am  not  prepared  to  judge.  I  can  only  state  that  most  of  the  public 
pUices  of  the  better  class  that  did  selli  hare  been  forced,  some  of  them,  to  close, 
and  in  the  month  when  the  largest  amount  of  seizures  was  made  the  arrests 
for  drunkenness  were  the  largest  of  any  in  the  year. 

Q.  I 'would  inquire  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicaUlity,  as  things  are,  of 
enfordag  in  Fall  Biver,  the  present  prohibitory  law,  so  as  to  check  materially 
intemperance  and  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  woidd  say  in  reply  to  that,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
State  Constables  may  shut  up  now  and  then  a  place ;  but  we  have  a  class  of 
people  there  who  will  have  it.  What  the  effect  is  you  can  judge  as  well  as 
lean. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinions  formed  from  your  observation,  as  to  whether 
any  other  system  would  aid  the  police  authorities  in  checking  this  evil  better 
than  the  present  ? 

A.    I  have  not,  sir ;  I  have  not  given  the  matter  any  attention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Minsk.)  Did  you  make  vigorous  efforts  during  the  seven 
years  in  which  you  were  Mayor,  to  suppress  the  traffic  ? 

A,  I  certaixdy  did.  The  City  Manhal  and  assistants  had  that  under  their 
charge  as  much  as  any  other  law. 

Q.    Did  yo^  direct  your  officers  to  break  down  the  traffic  ?^ 

A.  I  would  say  that  if  I  had  been  appointed  an  officer  to  prosecute  the 
violations  of  the  liquor  law,  I  should  have  attended  to  it.  I  was  appointed  to 
executive  duty.  So  far  as  the  prosecutions  Vrere  concerned  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  City  Marshal.  If  he  did  not  do  his  duty,  it  was  only  for  me  to  examine 
whether  or  not  he  had  accomplished  what  was  for  him  to  da 

Q.    Did  you  intend  to  hold  him  to  a  strict  accountability  on  this  subject  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  did  more  than  on  any  other. 

Q.    Was  it  your  desire  to  make  the  law  efficient  ? 

A.    As  much  as  any  other  law,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Have  the  moral  e0brts  in  behalf  of  temperance  in  Fall  Biver  been 
continued? 

A,    I  do  not  know  but  they  have. 

Q.    Are  you  a  total  abstainer  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  population  of  your  city  are  any  better  now  in  this 
respect  than  they  were  fbnnerly  ? 
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A*  I  think  the  condition  is  fiur  better  thaa  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy^  ia 
proportion  to  the  number.  A  large  ptoportioii  of  oqr  people  are  of  otheoi* 
nationalities,  where  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  liquor. 

TESTiMomr  of  Ckaeubs  6.  Datis. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  yon  reside? 

A.    In  Plymouth. 

Q.    What  position  do  you  hold  there  ? 

A.  I  am  United  States  Assessor  for  tiie  First  Congressiitaial  Distiicti 
including  Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Barnstable  County,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
Nantucket,  about  half  of  Bristol  County,  and  aboni  half  of  Plymouth  County. 

Q.  Was  the  number  of  licenses  granted  in  your  district  the  past  year  kw 
tiian  the  year  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  or ;  I  think  it  was.  I  hare  gmn  die  figures  to  Mr.  Clapp  of  this 
city,  and  no  memorandum  was  kept  of  them. 

Q.    Is  there  any  reason  why  it  has  fallen  off  ? 

A,  Tes,  sir;  two  reasons,  I  think,  are  apparent.  The  first  is  that  I  find  in 
my  experience,  tliat  liquor-dealers  had  no  objections  to  applying  for  what  was 
then  called  a  license,  under  the  idea  which  was  very  preyalent  at  that  time 
among  them,  that  it  might  be  a  protection  to  them ;  Imt  at  the  time  that  the 
question,  a  year  ago,  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  they 
declined  to  apply  for  licenses  any  more.  That  was  the  principal  reason  why 
they  did  not  apply  for  licenses ;  and  the  efibrts  of  the  State  Constabulary  have 
added  to  the  force  of  that  reason.  TIrey  do  not  wish  the  application  fixr  a 
license  to  be  used  against  thekn,  as  was  attempted  to  be  done  about  that  time 
before  Judge  Allen  in  one  of  the  courts  of  this  city. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  observations  upon  the  efiects  of  the  present  system 
of  legislation  upon  the  usages  of  society  ? 

A.  More  as  a  man,  perhaps,  than  aa  an  officer.  As  a  lawyer,  having 
observation  in  the  court,  as  a  citizen,  more  especially  in  Plymouth,  and  as 
having  occasion  to  be  in  New  Bedford  often,  I  have  very  decided  opinions  on 
the  question.     ^ 

Q.    Will  you  please  to  state  your  opinion  ? 

A,  I  have  no  question  in  my  own  mind  that  the  law  does  much  more  hurt 
tiban  good.  I  think  it  is  gradually  poisoning  those  people  who  drink  at  all*  by 
a  poorer  kind  of  liquor  than  would  otherwise  be  had.  Like  rancid  butter, 
spread  out  finer  on  the  bread,  it  spoils  more  good  bread.  As  wo  destroy  the 
respectable  dealers,  many  more  of  a  poorer  class,  selling  a  much  poorer  liquor, 
spring  up.  That,  I  should  say,  was  my  opinion  under  oath.  Withcnt  any 
question,  I  think  that  is  so.  In  the  country,  I  think,  the  more  respcetalde  dass 
of  dealers  are  destroyed,  while  in  the  fsAy  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  other  «ay> 
and  aJao,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  larger xities. 

Q.  Would  some  law  permitting  the  towns,  if  they  saw  fit,  to  grant  the 
permission  of  sale  under  such  restrictions  as  might  be  adopted,  operate  better, 
in  your  judgment,  in  regard  to  suppressing  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  ? 

A,  I  have  no  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  a  license  law,  because  it  would 
depend  so  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  law.    I  do  not  think  any  1ft ^ 
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would  operate  so  badly  as  the  present  law.  I  often  find  very  young  men  that 
I  know  in  my  own  town,  mechanics  and  fanner's  sons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
uring  liquors,  and  from  this  and  from  what  I  know  otherwise,  I  know  that 
moderate  drinking  has  increased,  more  especially  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  What  it  is  among  the  Irish  and  the  lower  classes,  I  suppose  b 
as  well  known  to  the  Committee  as  to  myself,  some  of  them  being  lawyers  and 
equally  conversant  with  the  world. 

Q,  As  to  the  social  usages,  how  do  they  compare  with  those  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  among  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  people  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  dishonorable  in  Bristol 
and  Plymouth  Counties.  I  suppose,  however,  that  a  very  large  mass  of  the 
men  who  are  deemed  temperance  men  are  not  so  from  prinoiple,  and  are  not 
really  total  abstainers.  I  suppose  that,  as  men  of  the  world)  we  might  say 
that  sea  captains  are  almost  universally  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquors,  yet  I 
never  heard  of  a  drunkard  among  them. 

Q.    Where  do  they  get  it  ? 

A.  Anywhere.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  has  a  right  to  diink 
liquor,  it  will  follow  that  it  will  be  sold. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Miner,  that  Bishop  Baker,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
present,  and  that  at  another  time  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  take  his 
testimony ;  and,  by  general  consent  of  counsel  and  Committee,  Bishop  Baker 
\  called  in  behalf  of  the  remonstrants. 


Testimony  of  Bishop  Baeeb. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  MmsB.)    Your  residence  is  Concord,  N.  H.  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  years  have  you  occupied  your  present  office  ? 

A,    Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Will  you  state  through  what  portions  of  the  country  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  travel  ?  ^ 

A.  Through  the  Northern  States  and  part  of  the  Southern,  embracing 
California  and  Oregon. 

Q.    How  many  times  have  you  visited  Oregon  ? 

A.    Twice. 

(2.    And  also  California  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  your  own  view  of  the  doctrines  of  temperance 
ftnd  those  held  by  your  ministry  ? 

A,    Probably  it  is  in  substance  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.    Entirely  so  ? 

A.    So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.    Is  your  discipline  generally  in  fiivor  of  that  principle  ? 

A,  It  is.  Gentlemen  who  sell  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  are 
brought  to  trial. 

Q.    And  this  is  true  of  the  church,  whether  in  New  England  or  elsewhere  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q-    Are  the  opinions  of  your  ministry  quite  uniform  ? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*  What  is  your  view,  from  the  aspects  which  you  observe  in  trayeUiug, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  temperance  cause  generally  ? 

A,    That  it  is  good. 

Q.  Do  you  perceive  whether  it  is  worse  in  J^ew  England  than  in  States 
where  it  is  not  attempted  to  prohibit  the  sale  ? 

A.    I  could  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Q.  So  far  as  hotel  accommodations  are  concerned,  what  is  your  opinion 
as  to  their  being  authorized  to  sell?  Are  these  grounds  upon  which  yoa 
would  prefer  such  an  arrangement  that  the  hotels  might  sell  to  travellerB  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  that  there  are. 

Q.    Have  you  felt  otherwise  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  . 

Adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH    DAY. 

Friday,  March  8, 1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  0  o'clock,  and  resumed  the  hearing  of  testimony  in 
behalf  of  the  petitioners. 

Tebtihont  of  Bev.  Andbbw  p.  Peabodt,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    Yon  are  now  a  Professor  in  Harvard  College  ? 

A>    Yes,  sir;  Professor  of  Christian  Morals. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Christian  ministry  ? 

A.  Thirty-four  years.  I  was  formerly  the  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Portsmouth. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  consider,  and  have  you  considered,  the 
relation  which  prohibitory  legislation,  like  that  of  our  liquor  law,  bears  to 
practical  morality  in  the  community,  and  if  so,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
state  your  obserrations  and  conclusions  ? 

A.  I  was  at  one  time  very  strongly  in  favor  of  prohibitory  legislation,  but 
I  believe  that  it  has  done  little  or  no  permanent  good,  and  has  produced  a 
great  deal  of  evil.  It  has  led  to  a  vast  amount  of  fraud  and  perjury ;  has 
probably  led  to  the  adtdteration  of  liquors  used,  and  has  thus  rendered  them 
more  deleterious  in  their  consequences.  As  to  the  operation  of  the  present 
legislation  in  Massachusetts,  my  observation  has  been  confined  to  Cambridge 
alone,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  in  Cambridge  no  effect  has  been  produced 
upon  the  sale  of  ardent  spirito  by  that  legislation.. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  produced  any,  and  if  so,  what  effect,  upon  the 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    It  has  produced  no  assignable  effect 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  How  long  have  you  been  a  Professor  in  Harvard 
College? 

A.    Between  nx  and  seven  years. 

Q,    Was  there  a  prohibitory  law  in  New  Hampshire  when  you  lived  there  ? 

A.  There  was  a  prohibitory  law  in  operation  during  several  years  of  my 
residence  there.  I  know  that  the  law  did  not,  in  the  city  in  which  I  resided, 
reduce  the  sale  or  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  in  any  degree  whatever. 
I  am  very  certain  that  no  one  was  deterred  from  selling,  nor  any  one  from 
purchasing  ardent  spirits,  by  the  existence  of  the  law. 

Q,    Was  the  law  enforced  at  all  in  Portsmouth  ? 

A,  Several  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  it — very  partial,  very  brief,  and 
with  no  enduring  influence.  A  few  persons  were  occasionally  fined,  but 
returned  immediately  to  their  business,  and  I  knew  not  a  single  case  of  a 
person  being  molested  a  second  time  for  selling.  I  became  convinced  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  law,  and  its  operation  entirely  defeated  my  hopes  and 
expectations  in  regard  to  it  in  the  city  in  which  I  lived. 

Q.    Was  there  much  intemperance  in  Portsmouth  ? 
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A.  As  much,  probably,  as  in  any  place  of  the  same  size ;  I  think  that  it 
was  neither  better  nor  irorse. 

Q.  Have  you  any  accurate  idea  of  how  many  persons  in  Portsmouth  sold 
liquor  ? 

A.  I  attempted,  at  several  different  times,  to  make  an  estimate,,  and  the 
number  Taried  a  very  little  from  one  hundred  and  fifly. 

Q.    What  were  the  laws  in  New  Hampshire  previous  to  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  I  think  that  there  was  a  license  law,  but  one  so  executed  as  to  afibrd 
no  barrier  whatever  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  Any  one  who  applied,  roeeiTed 
a  license,  and  the  fee  was  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  its 
registration. 

Q.    Then  the  license  law  was  eutirely  ineffectual  ? 

A,    Entirely  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  license  law  in  any  State  that  ever  did  succeed  in 
restricting  the  traffic  ? 

A.  I  have  never  observed  the  workings  of  a  license  law  in  any  State  but 
this  and  New  Hampshire. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  in  this  State,  where  it  is  claimed  that  both  kinds 
of  law  have  failed,  to  effect  their  object  ? 

A,  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  should  be  very  solicitous 
that  the  law  should  be  declarative  of  the  public  sense  as  to  the  use  and  abuse 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  think  that  the  laws  help  to  educate  each  succeasive 
generation  of  the  community,  and  that,  against  which  there  is  no  legal  reproach 
or  legal  stigma,  is  very  apt  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  innocent  and  harmless. 
But  I  should  expect  very  littie  from  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  moral 
action  of  men  upon  their  fellow-men  by  example,  by  influence,  by  personal 
effort,  and  especially  the  influence  of  parents  and  teachers,  in  forming  the 
habits  of  the  young,  are  the  chief  reliances  in  the  establishment  of  temperate 
habits  in  the  community.    I  have  very  littie  faith  in  any  other  method. 

Q.    What  u  your  idea  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage  ? 

A,  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  distilled  spirits 
are  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  them 
banished  entirely  from  the  community.  I  have  the  same  opinion  in  regard  to 
what  is  ordinarily  called  wine,  and  sold  as  wine  in  America.  I  think  other- 
wise in  regard  to  the  light  and  pure  wines  of  Europe ;  and  could  they  be 
introduced,  and  brought  into  use  here,  I  should  regard  such  introduction  and 
use  as  eminentiy  favorable  to  the  temperance  cause.  They  would  supply  a 
means  of  refreshment,  and  a  drink  that  would  be  stimulating  without  being 
intoxicating. 

Q.  Then  you  regard  the  use,  as  a  beverage,  of  distilled  spirits,  and  the 
use  of  the  article  ordinarily  sold  in  this  country  as  wine,  as  injurious  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    And  it  is  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of  them  if  we  can  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q.    But  that  both  species  of  law  have  failed  thus  far  to  effect  that  object  ? 

A.    I  believe  so. 

Q,    Still  you  would  have  some  law  upon  the  subject  ? 

A.    I  would. 
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Q.    But  you  would  have  a  law  declafatory  of  the  aeiiBe  of  the  oommunii^  ? 

A.    I  would.  \ 

Q.    Because  law  is  an  educator  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  between  a  license  law,  giring  a  legal  sanction  to  the  sale  of 
liquor,  on  the  ground  that  the  public  good  requires  it,  and  a  prohibitory  law, 
aldiough  it  is  not  enforced,  you  would  prefer  the  latter  inaamoch  as  it  tdls  the 
truth  ?    Is  not  that  your  posttton  ? 

A,  It  would  be  my  position  if  I  admitted  your  statement  to  be  a  statement 
of  the  whole  ground ;  but  I  believe  that  all  the  prohibitory  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  have,  as  I  said  in  the  early  part  of  my  examination,  done  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  by  the  opportunitieB  and  invitations  they  offer  for  peijury  on  a 
large  and  most  harmful  scale,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  afraid  of  such  laws. 

Q.    Would  you  be  without  any  law  ? 

A.  No ;  the  legislaticm  which  I  should  most  prefer,  and  which  I  should 
regard  as  equitable,  would  be  that  which  should  impose  upon  vendors  of 
intoxicating  liquor  the  entire  cost  of  the  pauperism  and  crime  that  could  be 
traced  to  the  use  of  such  means. 

Q.    Do  you  conceive  such  l^islation  practicable  ? 

A,    I  believe  it  to  be. 

Q,  Tou  say  the  "  entire  cost  of  the  pauperism  and  crime ;"  is  there  not 
in  addition  a  great  charge  upon  the  public  wealth  ? 

A.  There  certainly  is ;  and  I  care  not  how  heavy  the  chaige,  or  how 
heavy  a  bill  is  brought  against  the  vendors  of  intoxicating  liquors  fer  the 
mischief  they  may  do. 

Q.    Do  you  conceive  that  practicable  ? 

A.    I  believe  it  to  be. 

Q.  How  many  millions  of  dollars  do  you  suppose  would  be  required  to  pay 
all  these  charges  ? 

A.    It  would  be  an  immense  sum. 

Q.    Would  it  not  be  more  than  all  the  liquor-dealers  are  worth  ? 

A.    In  that  case,  yon  might  crush  the  business  completely. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  that  system  is  practicable  ? 

A,    I  believe  that  it  is. 

Q.    Then  you  would  have  neither  a  prohibitory  hiw  nor  a  license  law  ? 

A,    No,  I  would  not 

Tbstimont  of  Bbt.  John  Jonss* 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  is  your  residence  ? 

A,    BelUngham. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.    Up  to  the  present  year  my  occupation  has  been  that  of  a  cleigymaiL 

Q.    Of  what  denomination  ? 

A.  Methodist.  My  present  business  is  fenning,  and  attending  to  some 
official  duties  in  my  own  town. 

Q.    Where  have  you  resided  ? 

A.  My  native  place  was  in  Maine.  I  resided  there  until  I  was  thirteen 
years  old. 

44 
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Q.    Were  yoa  in  Maine  at  the  time  of  the  pttasage  of  the  Maine  Law  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q,  State,  very  briefly,  how  you  felt  in  regard  to  that  measure,  and  what 
yon  did  ? 

A,  I  felt  very  friendly  to  the  measure,  as  a  matter  of  couzse,  flattering 
myself  that  it  might  do  a  great  work  in  the  suppression  of  the  erils  of  intem- 
perance and  in  the  prcHnotion  of  the  cause  of  temperance.  I  have  yielded' 
those  oonyictions  with  as  great  a  degree  of  reluctance  as  I  ever  did  any 
oonvictions  upon  any  subject,  in  my  life. 

Q.    What  is  your  present  opinion  ? 

A.  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  The  law  has  failed  to  do  what  I 
hoped  it  might  do.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  law,  I  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  had  under  my  superyision  five 
divisions  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  in  Oxford  County ;  and  I  found  in  these 
divirions,  as  well  as  in  the  community  at  large,  a  disposition,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  rebel  against  the  law.  I  took  the  law,  and  carried  it  into  the 
divisions,  and  tried  to  persuade  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  accept  it  as  the  law 
of  the  people,  and  especially  as  the  friends  <^  temperance,  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial ;  to  take  it  into  their  hands  as  their  instrument,  and  to  use  it  prudently 
and  wisely  for  the  suppressioij  of  the  liquor  traflic. 

A.  What  has  been  your  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  prohibitory  law 
in  Massachusetts  ? 

A,  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  either  because  of  the  operation  of 
the  law  or  for  some  other  reason,  (and  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  else 
to  attribute  it  to,)  the  traffic  has  retured  from  public  view  and  gone  behind 
the  curtain,  and  into  obscure  places.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  older  class  of 
men — ^in  that  portion  of  the  State  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  and  in 
the  entire  western  part  of  the  State— drink  very  little  liquor,  but  I  observe 
that  our  young  men  are  in  the  habit  of  dodging  into  these  dark  saloons, 
where  they  contract  habits  of  drinking  and  gaming;  and  the  first  intimation 
we  have  of  such  evil  habits  being  upon  them,  we  see  them  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  My  practice  is,  when  I  see  a  young  man  of  my  acquaintance 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  to  go  right  to  him,  and  say  to  him,  *'  I  peit^ve 
that  you  have  been  drinking.  Where  did  you  get  your  liquor  ?  How  does 
this  happen  ?  I  expected  something  better  of  you."  Well,  he  declines  telling 
me  where  he  got  it,  but  he  got  it  in  some  sly  place ;  and  my  conviction  has 
been,  and  still  is,  that  if  we  must  have  the  evil  we  had  better  have  it  in  open 
daylight  when  we  can  see  its  workings,  and  take  hold  of  it  and  handle  it 
understandingly. 

Q.  What,  during  the  last  ten  or  fiflecn  years,  has  been  the  progress  of 
temperance  or  of  intemperance,  in  the  section  of  the  State  in  which  you 
live,  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  1  think  that  I  cannot  speak  truthfully,  upon  that  subject,  without  saj- 
ing  that  among  the  younger  men  intemperance  has  increased. 

Q.    What  can  you  say  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  sold  and  diank  ? 

A.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  that ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  quantities 
sold  or  drank. 
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Q.  What  18  your  obfiervaticMi  of  the  operation  of  the  State  agency  in 
your  own  town? 

A.  I  know  bat  little  about  the  State  agency.  We  have  little  to  do  with  it 
at  present  in  our  town.  I  will  rehUe  a  brief  sketch  of  history  in  connection 
with  the  State  agency.  Preyious  to  1860,  so  to  as  I  know,  the  municipal 
anlhorities  had  been  accustomed,  under  the  law,  to  appcnnt  a  liquor  agent,  a 
town  agent,  and  obtain  liquor  of  the  State  Agent,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  town  agent  to  be  eold  to  the  people  according  to  the  law.  There  were 
complaints  that  bad  work  was  made  of  the  agency,  and  it  was  unquestionably 
true ;  I  know  it  to  be  true.  A  great  many  complaints  were  made  about  bad 
liquor.  I  had  no  m^ans  of  knowing,  personally,  about  the  quality  of  the  liquor 
previous  to  that  time.  I  am  not  in  the  habit'  of  bujring  any  liquor,  and 
therefore  not  able  to  judge  of  its  quality.  In  1860,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Board,  and  knowing  that  the  law  required  the 
appointment  of  an  agent,  I  endeavored  to  find  a  suitaUe  man  that  would 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  law  to  take  the  agency.  I  endeavored  to 
find  a  suitable  man ;  I  could  not  find  any  such  person  in  the  town  who 
would  take  the  agency,  and  consequently  in  1860  we  had  no  agent, 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  we  had  in  1861 ;  I  think  it  is  likely  that 
we  had  not.  In  1862,  (if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,)  the  Board  succeeded 
in  fairing  a  very  good  man,  (although  his  location  was  neither  central  nor 
convenient,)  and  ordered  a  quantity  of  liquor  from  the  State  Agent  He 
sold  but  very  little,  and  found  the  agency  so  annoying  that  he  absolutely 
declined  to  have  the  trouble  of  it  another  year.  The  agency  and  the  Uquor 
-were  consequently  transferred  to  another  man.  After  the  liquors  went  into 
liis  hands,  he  brought  the  Board  a  specimen  of  the  liquors  that  he  had 
recdived  fiK>m  the  former  agent,  and  wished  an  examination  of  the  quality. 

Q.    Was  an  analysis  made  ? 

A.  The  liquors  were  thought  to  be  so  bad,  that  we  ordered  a  specimen 
analyzed.  The  agent  afterwarda  informed  me  that  he  carried  a  specimen  of 
the  liquor  to,  I  think.  Prof.  Sheppard,  of  Amherst  College,  and  had  it  anar 
lised,  and  it  was  pronounced  unfit  for  use.  The  agent  inquired  what  should 
be  clone  with  the  Uquor,  as  he  did  not  want  to  pwsoa  the  people  by  selling  it. 

Q,  Within  your  sphero  of  observation,  are  the  people  inclined  to  go  to  the 
agent  for  liquor  for  medicinal  purposes  ? 

A.  They  are  not  willing  to  do  it  The  complaint  is  almost  universal, 
that  they  cannot  get  liquors  at  the  State  agencies  fit  for  use,  either  ibr 
dckness,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  How,  Ihen,  do  they  supply  themselves  with  what  is  needed  fbr  med- 
icine ? 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    How  extensive  is  that  feeling  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  hear  any  filling  or  c^nion  expressed  upon  that  subject, 
(and  it  is  very  firequently,)  it  b  all  in  one  way,— that  the  liquors  kept  by  the 
agents  are  not.suitable  £br  use. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfoohbb.)  When  did  you  say  this  trouble  with  the  agency 
irat? 
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A,  I  think  the  liquors  wef«  procured  in  1882.  I  formerly  had  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  in  1861,  and  think  that  I  so  testified  before  the  Conuniltee 
last  year ;  but  I  now  think  that  it  was  in  1862. 

Q,    Are  yon  sure  that  it  was  not  in  1860  ? 

A^  I  think  thatit  was  not  in  1860,  for  we  had  no  agent  in  I860.  I  was 
Chainnan  of  the  Board  that  year,  and  know  fall  well  that  I  absolutely 
dedined  appointing  an  agent  unless  we  coold  obtain  a  saitable  man. 

Q,    What  is  your  business  ? 

A,    My  principal  business  is  fanning. 

Q.    Bo  yon  call  yoarself  a  Methodist  minister  ? 

A»    I  am  in  a  sense ;  but  I  am  not  supplying  a  pulpit  this  year. 

Q,    In  what  sense  are  yott  a  Methodist  minister  ? 

A,  lam  connected  with  that  church  as  a  minister,  but  for  the  present 
year  am  retired  from  pulpit  service. 

Q,    Why  are  you  retired  ? 

A,  The  ocmdition  of  my  lungs  for  yesjrs  has  been  such  that  I  hare  found 
it  impossible  to  preach  constantly,  and  have  said  to  the  authorities  of  the 
church  that  wheneyer  .there  was  a  sufiBcient  number  of  clergymen  to  supply 
the  pulpits,  that  I  should  like  to  be  released  for  a  time  from  constant  service. 

Q.    Is  that  the  only  reason  ? 

A .  There  is  no  other  particular  reason.  I  am  stiU  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
church,  and  can  be  called  into  regular  work  at  their  option. 

Q.    Do  you  say  that  is  the  only  particular  reason  ? 

A.  There  is  no  disaffection  that  I  know  of.  I  know  of  no  reason,  except 
that  I  requested  to  be  released  from  regular  work  for  the  time  bemg,  and  tfaiit 
request  was  granted. 

<2«  Do  you  feel  sure  that  if  you  had  been  willing  to  take  an  appmntment 
like  other  Methodist  ministers,  that  yon  would  have  bad  it  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q,    Tou  say  that  you  are  opposed  to  tlus  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  I  am  not  particularly  opposed  to  it.  The  great  ol:9ection  to  the  law,  in 
my  mind,  is  that  the  people  decline  to  enforce  it  I  am  in  fitvor  of  any  bw 
that  will  suppress  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Any  enactment  o£  the  LegUaF 
ture,  that  the  people  will  take  into  their  own  hands,  and  use  effectually  fiir 
the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  I  am  in  fiiror  of. 

d    What  sort  of  a  law  do  you  think  that  would  be? 

A,  I  do  not  know.  The  general  impression  is  that  if  there  was  a  stringent 
license  law  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  but  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  be. 

Q.  Whaf  general  impression  "do  you  speak  of?  To  what  community  or 
people  do  you  refer? 

A.    The  people,  generally,  in  my  own  community. 

Q,    Do  the  Methodists  in  your  community  want  a  license  law  ? 

A.  The  Methodists  in  my  community  want  something  that  wiU  af^y 
effectually  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  that  want  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Methodists.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  as  a  clergyman,  I 
have  always  found  myself  upon  the  best  side  of  the  best  society  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  have  been  very  happy  to  be  there ;  and  as  a  business  man  and  min* 
ister  and  member  of  the  Municipal  Board,  I  have  been  brought  in  contact 
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with  another  claaB  of  society,  sod  hare  neeeasanly  become  aoqoainted  with 
rach  elements  as  I  never  could  have  become  acquainted  with  merely  as  a 
clergyman,  and  I  have  had  convictions  forced  upon  my  mind  that  probably 
never  would  have  been  forced  upon  my  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  community  in  general  want  a  different  law.  I  want 
to  know  exactly  how  it  is  with  the  Methodist  clergy  and  the  Methodist 
denomination.    Do  they  want  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  as  such  we  do,  or  that  any  other  church,  as  a 
church,  want  a  license  law. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  the  majority  of  the  Methodist  cleigy  and  the  majority 
of  the  Methodist  brethren,  want  a  license  law  ? 

A*  As  to  the  Methodist  ministers,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  majority  of 
them  do.  I  am  aware,  that  as  such,  they  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
law  will  best  accomplish  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  They 
are  not  law-makers.  They  are  in  contact,  as  I  have  been,  with  the  best  side 
of  the  best  society,  and  know  but  little  about  what  is  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Q,  Then  you  are  better  informed  than  Methodist  ministers  in  general  upon 
this  subject  ? 

A,  In  some  respects,  I  am  necessarily  better  informed.  My  business  conr 
nectiops  have  placed  me  where  I  have  been  compelled  to  be  better  informed 
upon  some  subjects  than  the  minority  of  Methodist  cleigymen. 

Q,  Do  the  majority  of  Methodist  clergymen  go  through  the  world  with 
their  eyes  entirely  closed  ? 

A.    I  think  that  you  had  better  ask  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  a  majority  of  the  Methodist  clei^gymen,  within 
your  own  knowledge,  are  opposed  to  this  and  in  fkvor  of  a  license  law  ? 

A,    I  cannot  speak  for  them,  but  my  opinion  is  that  they  are  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  their  petitioning  lor  or  protesting 
against  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  presume  they  have  very  generaUy  protested  against  it.  I  know  that 
one  of  my  neighbocs,  and  a  very  active  and  efficient  man,  told  me  that  he 
had  signed  a  petition,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  license  law. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  that  the  conmmnity  generally  wanted  a  very 
stringent  license  law  ? 

A.    I  did  not  say  the  majcrity. 

Q.    You  said  the  "  conununity  in  general,"  did  you  not  ? 

A.  I  am  informed  that  out  of  800  voters  in  the  town  of  Amherat,  which  is 
my  place  of  business,  but  160  names  could  be  obtained  for  a  remonstrance.  I 
do  not  know  the  number  of  petitioners  in  that  town  for  a  license  law.  I  sup* 
pose  that  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee^ 
and  they  can  examine  them  for  themselves. 

<2>    Can  you  not  remember  the  number  of  petitioners  ? 

A.    I  have  never  seen  the  petition. 

(2.    Have  you  not  heard  the  number  stated  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Q,    From  what  you  have  heard,  how  many  do  you  think  there  are  ? 

A.    I  cannot  tell  anything  about  it. 
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Tbstimoky  of  £x-Matob  Dahibl  Waldo  Lorcour. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  lire  ? 

A.    In  Worcester. 

Q.  What  connection  hare  you  had  with  the  gOTenunent  of  the  city  of 
Worcester? 

A.    I  have  been  at  different  times  Alderman,  and  also  Mayor  of  the  city* 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  practicability  of  enforcing  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law  in  the  city  of  Worcester  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  ? 

A.  I  have  formed  my  opinion  upon  that  subject,  both  from  the  experience 
of  others  and  my  own  observation.  I  suppose  there  is  no  place  in  the  Com- 
monwealth— certainly  no  large  town — where  the  experiment  of  a  prohibitoiy 
liquor  law  has  been  more  thoroughly  tested  than  in  that  city.  Our  elections, 
four  times  out  of  five,  have  hinged  upon  presumed  views  of  the  candidates 
upon  this  question.  I  do  not  know  that  an}*thing  more  could  have  been  done, 
than  was  done.  We  have  had  able  and  conscientious  men  in  office.  I  do 
not  know  what  measures  could  have  been  adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  .the 
law,  better  than  those  which  have  been  tried.  I  suppose,  however,  that  there 
has  been  no  attempt  or  desire  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquors  by  first-class  hotels 
and  groceries ;  but  with  that  exception,  I  think  that  every  means  has  been 
employed  which  I  conceive  could  be  used.  Agents  have  been  placed  at  the 
depots  of  the  railroads  of  this  city ;  they  have  been  placed  month  after  month 
in  all  the  depots  at  Worcester,  and  special  police  have  been  appointed,  chax^ged 
with  the  execution  of  this  particular  law,  and  prosecutions  and  seizures  have 
been  made,  more  extensive  than  those  reported  in  the  papers  as  having  been 
made  by  the  State  Constabulary ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  has  not  accom- 
plished the  purpose ;  that  it  has  not  substantially  suppressed  the  sale  of  liquor 
nor  diminished  the  cases  of  drunkenness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.^  Do  you  think  all  the  city  officers  entered  into  the 
business  heartily  ? 

A.    I  think  they  did. 

Q.    Did  the  District- Attorney  ? 

A,    I  think  he  did,  as  did  also  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Marshals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Childs.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Commit^ 
tee  of  the  feeling  and  practice  of  the  people  in  your' city,  in  regard  to  going 
to  the  State  agents  to  get  liquor  for  medicinal  purposes  ? 

A.  I  presiune  it  is  done,  but  do  not  know  to  what  extent.  The  amount  of 
tales  reported  officially  to  the  government  is  very  small. 

<2.  Are  the  people  reluctant  to  go  to  the  agents  because  they  fear  they, 
cannot  get  good  liquor,  or  that  fit  for  medicinal  purposes  ? 

A.    I  cannot  answer  as  to  that  matter. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    In  what  years  were  you  Mayor  of  Worcester? 

A.    In  1863  and  1864. 

Q.    Did  you  make  a  stringent  effort  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law. 

A.  I  made  an  effort  to  enforce  that  law  as  I  did  all  other  laws.  I  snc- 
ceeded  to  an  administration  that  made  a  very  stringent  effort,  and  in  view  of 
their  failure,  I  did  not  follow  entirely  in  their  footsteps. 

Q.  Does  your  memory  run  back  to  the  time  licenses  were  granted  in 
Worcester? 
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A,    Yes,  air. 

Q.    Do  you  recc^ect  whether  the  UeenBe  Iblw  was  enforced  ? 
A.    In  what  respect  ? 

Q*    Were  those  who  sold  withoat  a  license  prosecuted  and  driyen  oat  of 
the  business  ? 
A.    I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  recollect 
Q.    Did  the  license  partj  strictly  keep  their  bonds  ? 
A.    I  do  not  think  they  did,  sir. 

Q>    Did  anybody  try  to  make  them,  or  prosecute  them  for  not  d(nng  so  ? 
A,    I  would  not  like  to  be  understood  in  that  way.    I  think  the  officers 
were  careftd  to  examine  the  character  of  men  to  whom  they  granted 
licenses,  and  in  the  manner  which  they  discharged  their  duties,  and  to  correct 
any  abuse  of  the  privilege. 
Q.    But  you  do  not  think  the  unlicensed  were  driyen  out  of  the  business  ? 
A.    I  have  no  knowle(%e  about  that 

Q.    Do  you.  know  whether  those  who  violated  their  bonds  were  ever 
prosecuted  ? 
A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Have  yon  any  doubt  that  they  did  not  violate  them  constantly,  in  one 
way  or  another? 
A,'   I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  not  bound  very  tightly  by  them. 
Q.    Have  you  any  idea  that  the  license  law  did  anything  to  restrain  the 
liquor  traffic  ? 
A.    I  think  it  did,  sir.    I  think  it  restrained  the  traffic  somewhat 
Q.    Was  the  traffic  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  license  law  ? 
A.    I  have  no  opinion  about  it    It  was  so  long  ago  and  my  recollection  not 
having  been  called  to  it  lately,  my  opinion  would  not  be  worth  anything. 
Q.    What  sort  of  law  would  you  have  ? 

A.  1  have  no  scheme  of  my  own.  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  abolish 
tilus  law  until  there  was  some  substitute  for  it  I  should  like  to  see  the  experi- 
ment tried  of  a  license  law  engrafted  on  to  this  law. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  very  clear  about  the  law  you  would  have  engrafted  on 
this? 

A,    1  think  we  really  want  two  laws,  one  for  the  smaller  towns  and  another 
for  the  larger  towns  and  cities.    I  think  we  can  enforce  a  law  in  the  small 
villages  that  is  impracticable  in  the  large  towns  and  cities. 
Q.    Then  you  would  not  have  the  law  equal  everywhere  ? 
A.    There  must  be  a  general  law  of  course. 

Q.  Would  you  have  a  law  authorizing  the  people  of  each  town  or  city  to 
sen  it  or  not  as  they  chose  ? 

A.  I  would  not  I  would  not  let  it  enter  into  the  elections  at  all.  We 
have  seen  the  effect  of  that  in  Worcester.  I  think  if  the  licenses  are  given  it 
should  be  by  some  committee  or  independent  board,  acting  under  a  general 
system. 

Q.    Suppose  you  had  such  a  commission,  would  you  allow  them  to  license 
in  Worcester  and  not  in  neighboring  towns  ? 
A.    I  would. 
Q,    You  say  this  law  is  adopted  in  the  smaller  towns. 
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A,  I  do  not  know  that  it  u  partioalarly,  bnt  I  think  it  can  be  subBtantwUy 
enforced  in  the  smaller  towns. ' 

Q,  I  asked  you  about  the  operation  of  the  license  law  in  Worcester.  Did 
you  ever  know  of  a  license  law  restraining  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  smaller 
towns? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  the  operation  of  that  law  ia  any  small  town.  I  haye 
never  lived  in  a  small  town. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  hove  heard  enough  to  give  an 
opinion. 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  class  of  people  tiealing  in  liquor  whom  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  restrain  by  any  law — ^the  profits  are  so  great  The  reason  why  I 
would  prefer  a  liceoM  law  is,  that  those  who  seek  to  enforce  it  wonld  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  traffic ;  the  licensed  men  are  with  yon 
then.  In  an  attempt  to  regulate  and  control  the  sale,  I  was  always  aided  by 
the  dealers.  When  I  went  to  them  and  requested  them  to  shut  up  their 
houses  upon  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  I  never  failed  in  compelling  it  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  think  that  during  my  two  years'  administration  as  Mayor,  liquor 
was  sold  to  any  extent  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 

Q.    Then  you  suppressed  the  sale  under  this  law  ? 

A.  I  controlled  it;  it  \^a8  a  matter  more  of  regulation  than  actual  sup- 
pression or  prohibition. 

Q,    Then  you  would  not  have  the  town  authorities  grant  licenses  ? 

A.    I  would  not ;  that  is  my  own  view  about  it 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  a  commission,  how  would  you  grant  licensee  ?  For 
instance,  here  is  Boston  surrounded  by  four  or  five  cities,  would  you  think  it 
proper  or  the  best  thing  to  grant  licenses  in  Boston  and  refuse  to  license  in 
those  cities  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  *I  think  if  you  license  at  all,  that  there  is  need  of  licensing  in 
large  cilaes  like  Bozbury,  Worcester  and  Cambridge, 

Q,  Would  yon  grant  licenses  in  a  town  or  city  where  the  ms^iitj  of  the 
people  did  not  want  them  ? 

A.    It  would  be  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  right  for  you,  if  you  were  the  conmus- 
nonfor,  or  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  do  you  think  you  would  license 
a  person  to  sell  liquor  in  a  town  where  a  great  majority  of  the  people  did  not 
want  it  sold  ? 

A.    I  would  not 

Q.  How  would  it  work,  supposing  Boston  did  not  license,  (and  for  a  great 
many  years  we  did  not  license  at  all,)  and  Charlestown  should  have  seveial 
Uquor^hops  right  over  the  bridge  ? 

A,    I  think  if  the  city  of  Boston  can  get  along,  we  can  everywhere  else* 

Testimony  of  Rev.  John  Jones  (continued.) 
Mr.  Child.    A  question  was  asked  you  concerning  your  standing  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know,  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  as  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Sfooneb,)  designed  to  cast  any  reflections  on  me ;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  did ;  I  simply  desire  to  state  a  matter  of  fact  in  relation  to  my  per- 
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Bonal  hbtoiy.  It  is  this :  tliat  my  relation  to  the  Methodist  Churcli,  as  a  clergy- 
man,  shows  a  clean  record.  I  want  to  tell  the  Committee  where  I  have  lived, 
and  what  I  have  been  doing.  Mj  first  year's  ministry  was  in  North  Reading, 
Middlesex  County,  where  I  took  up  the  subject  of  temperance,  and  lectured 
the  people  publicly,  and  was  told  that  it  was  the  first  lecture  upon  the  subject 
of  temperance  that  had  been  delivered  by  uiybody  in  North  Beading  for  a 
series  of  years.  That  was,  I  think,  fourteen  years  ago.  The  year  following 
I  had  taken  a  location  in  the  Maine  ConferencCi  but  being  worn  out,  I  lefl  it 
with  the  intention  Qf  going  to  Illinois ;  but,  by  my  friends  residing  in  this 
State,  I  was  induced  to  remain  in  Massachusetts,  and  renewed  my  relation 
with  the  New  England  Conference.  As  to  my  character,  it  has  never  been 
called  in  question  in  either  the  New  England  or  Maine  Conference.  I  went 
from  Northampton  to  Leyden  by  appointment;  firom  Leyden  to  Fclham  by 
appointment.  Was  regularly  appointed  in  Felham  three  consecutive  years ; 
was  then  regularly  appointed  at  South  Amherst  for  five  consecutive  years; 
then  regularly  appointed  at  North  Amherst,  residing  where  I  now  live,  for 
three  consecutive  years,  which  terminated  last  April.  At  my  own  request,  I 
was  then  put  upon  the  superannuated  list  for  the  present  year,  without  being 
responsible  to  supply  any  pulpit  regularly. 

Testimony  of  Rev.  George  B.  Ide,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  at  the  present  time  ? 

A.    In  Springfield,  in  this  State. 

Q.    What  is  ydUr  position  or  profession  ? 

A.    I  am  a  clergyman,  and  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  Church. . 

<2.    How  long  have  yon  been  in  Si»nngfield  ? 

A.    I  am  now  on  my  fifteenth  year — ^fourteen  yean  last  October. 

Q.  With  your  opportunities  of  observing  the  operations  of  the  present 
prohibitory  liquor  law,  what  is  your  opinion  of  it  as  an  instrumentality  of 
checking  intemperance  ? 

A^  The  question  is  a  8(»newhat  difficult  one  for  me  to  answer,  as  I  was  for 
fifteen  years,  previous  to  going  to  Springfield,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  not  able  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  tem- 
perance cause  under  your  old  license  system,  and  therefore  not  competent  to 
compare  the  two.  For  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  been  a  total  abstinence 
man  from  all  that  can  intoxicate.  I  took  the  pledge  when  a  boy ;  I  have 
lived  up  to  it  and  for  nearly  that  whole  period  I  have  been  a  sincere  promoter 
of  the  cause  of  temperance.  In  Philadelphia,  under  a  license  system,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  temperance  movement 

<2.  Speak  of  what  you  know  of  the  operation  of  the  license  system 
elsewhere  ? 

A.  We  had  a  license  system  in  Philadelphia^ — ^not  a  very  stringent  one,  I 
believe, — ^but  the  result  was  that  the  entire  Christian  community,  and  nearly 
all  good  citizens  were  embarked  in  an  earnest  effort  to  promote  temperance 
by  individual,  personal  endeavor  and  moral  suasion.  We  accomplished  very 
great  results.  Nearly  all  our  young  men  and  a  large  part  of  the  community, 
were  enlisted  in  the  movement.  About  that  time  the  Washingtonian  move- 
ment commenced,  and  a  lively  interest  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  was 
45 
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everywhere  manifested.  Heft  Springfield  and  came  to  Philadelphia  about 
that  time.  "When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  temperance 
cause  in  Springfield,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  entire  front  of  the 
battle  changed.  Apparently  the  great  point  aimed  at  in  Springfield  was  not 
personal,  independent  effort  to  save  young  men  from  intemperance,  but  to 
enforce  the  law.  If  there  was  a  temperaiice  meeting,  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  was  the  main  subject  of  consideration.  I  found  it  impracticable  to  get  up 
any  warm,  living,  active  interest  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  among  the 
ndembers  of  my  church,  or  in  the  community  at  lai^e.  Hie  general  feeling 
was  that  this  great  social  evil  had  been  placed  in  the  catagory  of  penal 
offences  by  the  law,  and  that  the  law  must  look  out  for  itself;  that  the  agents 
of  the  law  must  see  to  its  administration.  !nme  and  time  again  I  have  gone 
into  the  movement  with  other  clei^gymen,  and  endeavored  to  get  up  a  feeling 
upon  the  subject  of  temperance ;  sometimes  the  meetings  were  large ;  oflener, 
however,  they  were  very  thinly  attended.  We  have  only  been  able  at  times 
to  awaken  a  livelier  interest  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  but  never  to  any 
earnest,  systematic,  broad  effort  to  reach  our  young  men  and  citizens  at  large, 
and  make  them  personally  interested,  not  only  in  their  own  reformation,  but 
in  the  reformation  of  others.  I  was  smrprised  to  find  that  intemperance 
was  actually  more  rife  at  Springfield  among  the  class  with  which  I  came  in 
contact  than  with  any  class  with  which  I  came  in  contact  in  Philadelphia.  I 
am  sure  that  intemperance  has  increased  evilr  since,  and  witliin  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  very  rapidly.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  effort  that  could  be 
made  has  been  made  to  execute  the  law.  We  have  elected  men  to  the  Police 
force  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  would  execute  the  law.  We 
organized  a  large  association  of  gentlemen,  agreeing  to  guarantee  protection 
to  the  officers  of  the  law  if  they  failed  in  bringing  to  conviction  the  parties 
arrested.  Yet  to  my  knowledge  there  has  not  been  a  single  man  convicted. 
When  a  man  was  arrested,  he  would  give  bonds  and  go  on  just  as  bdbre. 
The  State  Constabulary  have  made  what  they  call  a  th(»ough  raid;  they 
have  made  large  seizures,  but  the  very  men  from  whom  they  were  made  are,  I 
think,  going  on  as  earnestly  as  ever.  You  can  obtain  liquor  by  the  glass  at 
the  counters  of  those  men  just  as  you  could  before  the  seizure.  Such  is  my 
observation  of  the  state  of  facts  now.  I  do  not  know  how  much  wone  it 
would  be  were  there  no  prohibitory  law  ;  it  might  be  immeasurably  worse.  I 
speak  of  things  as  they  are.  I  can  only  say  that  in  Springfield  the  prohibitoiy 
law  does  not  stop  intemperance;  does  not  suj^ress  the  sale  of  liquor ;  that 
untler  every  effort  to  enforce  it,  intemperance  and  the  sale  of  liquor  is  increas- 
ing. The  tendency  to  intemperance  among  our  young  men,  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  formerly.  The  middle-aged  men,  whose  habits  were  formed 
under  the  old  system  of  moral  suasion,  (when  every  man .  under  a  sense  of 
responsibility  went  to  his  brother  and  tried  to  draw  him  to  tmth  and  right- 
eousness,) are  more  firm ;  there  is  very  little  intemperance  among  them.  It  is 
among  the  young  men  who  have  grown  up  since  that  kind  of  effort  ceased, 
that  the  tendency  of  intemperance  is  greatest 

Q,    (By  'Mr.  Spooner.)    Is  the  sale  of  liquor  open  in  Springfidd  ? 

A,    It  is  about  as  open  as  the  doors  are. 

Q.    Are  the  bar-rooms  open  and  bottles  exposed  on  tiie  counters  ? 
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A.    I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  go  into  such  places. 

<2.    How  do  yon  know  00  much  about  them  then  ? 

A.    From  general  oboeiration. 

Q,    Yon  say  that  liquor  is  free  as  ever ;  yon  are  very  confident  about  that  ? 

A.    If  you  lived  there  you  would  be  as  confident  as  I  am* 

<2.  You  spoke  very  confidently  about  it,  but  when  I  ask  you,  you  do  not 
seem  to  know.  I  want  to  know  if  the  sale  of  liquor  is  just  as  open  and  public 
as  it  ever  was,  and  if  it  is  entirely  open  and  public  ? 

A.  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  some  means  are  taken  to  disguise  the  sale,  but 
still  it  is  sold  publicly.  You  can  go  into  any  drinking  saloon  in  the  city  and 
obtain  liquor  without  any  sort  of  restriction. 

Q.    Have  none  of  them  closed  and  given  up  the  bosineaB  ? 

A.    It  is  possible  that  such  cases  have  oocorred. 

Q,    Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  ten  or  twenty  that  have  closed  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  one  has  closed  and  given  up  the  business. 

Q.    Do  you  know  that  they  have  not  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  nor  do  I  know  that  they  have  not 

Q.    Were  you  in  Boston  twenty-five  yea»  ago  ? 

A.    I  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Q.    What  was  the  state  of  temperance  here  then  ? 

A .    I  cannot  state  definitely,  for  I  have  no  distinct  recollection. 

Q.    What  was  it  in  Philadelphia? 

A.  In  Philadelphia,  when  I  first  went  there,  in  1838,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  intemperance,  but  veiy  earnest  efforts  were  put  forth,  and  a  very  great 
check  was  given  to  it  for  fifteen  years,  so  that  the  stete  of  society  was  very 
much  improved ;  still  there  was  more  or  less  intemperance. 

Q.    They  had  a  Hcense  law  there  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  nnce  you  left  there  ? 

A,  Fourteen  and  a  half  years.  I  am  there  very  firequently  now,  but  have 
no  distmct  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  Philadelphia  at 
present 

Q,    Was  the  license  law  enfinced  when  you  were  there2^^       r     I    1  >    1  »     «   ' 

il.    NotfuHy.  j         '^  i    l»    It    A    ii     ^, 

Q.    Was  it  to  any  extent?  I    ^    - 

A.    Yes,  sir,  there  was  an  attempt  to enfi>rce it  I    L  >i  J  \   J*.'  l;s  |  '|'  V    <  > 

Q.    What  did  they  attempt  to  do  under  it  ? 

A.    They  attempted  to  close  all  unlicensed  grog^ops.'        i    \l  ^l  j'  (  )  1 4W  |    \ 

Q.    IXd  they  succeed  ?  ^ 

A.    To  a  certain  extent  they  did. 

Q.    To  what  extent? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  We  temperance  men  cared  very  little  about  the  law  or 
about  what  the  police  did.  We  relied  moro  upon  our  perscmal  efforts  and 
upon  moral  sausion.  We  fought  our  battle  upon  that  base  and  paid  very 
little  attention  to  law  in  any  form  whatever. 

Q.    What  sort  of  a  law  would  you  have  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  have  any,  for  I  have  very  little  opinion  of 
legal  defences  of  this  character,  because  they  must  necessarily,  fi:om  the  very 
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constitution  of  human  nature,  be  inefficient.  I  think  ihe  grand  reliance 
should  be  upon  the  earnest  efforts  of  good  and  Christian  men  to  persuade 
everybody  to  temperance  as  we  try  to  persuade  everybody.  The  great  battle 
must  be  fought  upon  th^t  ground. 

Q.    Would  you  dispense  with  all  laws  against  crime,  and  trust  to  that  aloDe  ? 

A,    By  no  means. 

Q.    How  do  you  regard  the  morality  of  the  traffic  ? 

A.    I  regard  it  as  a  social  crime. 

Q.    Would  you  give  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  a  social  crime  J 

A.    No,  sir;  I  would  not. 

Q.  But  you  say  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  a  social  crime,  and  you  ask  for  a 
license  which  shall  give  to  that  social  crime  the  sanction  of  the  law.  Ck>uld 
you  with  such  convictions  give  a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A,  I  think  I  would  not.  I  suppose  I  would  have  the  same  objection  to  a 
license  law  that  I  would  have  to  a  prohibitory  law.  My  objection  to  the  pro- 
hibitory law  is  not  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  for  the  State  to  prohibit  a 
practice  which  I  regard  as  a  social  crime,  but  my  doctrine  is,  that  because  of 
having  this  prohibitory  law,  good  men  have  begun  to  feel  that  the  law  must 
execute  itself.  If  we  had  no  law,  every  man  would  feel  that  he  wotdd  have 
to  go  to  work  to  save  the  community,  as  we  do  to  save  sinners.  We  should  hare 
Christian  men  putting  their  hearts  in  the  work,  instead  of  tarosting  to  the 
police  as  they  now  do.  We  must  have  true  Christian  effort  to  do  good  in  the 
world. 

C2-    If  you  had  any  law,  then,  you  would  have  a  law  that  told  the  tmtili  ? 

A.    I  would. 

Testiuokt  of  Bey.  Leonard  Bacok,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Q.    What  has  been  your  position  and  caUing  ? 

A.  I  have  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  for  forty-tvo 
years. 

Q.    What  position  do  you  occupy  at  the  present  time  ? 

A.  I  am  now  the  retired  pastor  of  that  church,  and  for  the  present  year 
am  performing  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Deparment  of  Yale  College. 

Q,  Have  you  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  a  prohibitory  law  nmilar  to 
ours? 

A.  We  have  in  Connecticut  what  is  called  a  prohibitory  law.  I  have  not, 
however,  recently  compared  that  law  with  the  one  which  yon  have  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  am  not  competent  to  say  how  far  the  two  are  identical  I  sup- 
pose them  to  be  identical  in  principle  and  idm,  but  in  not  all  the  details. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  effect  in  New  Haven  of  yonr  own  law  since  its 
enactment  ? 

A,  For  the  first  few  months  after  that  law  went  into  operation,  some  of  its 
obvious  effects  were  very  good.  The  law  was  to  go  into  effect,  I  think,  the 
first  day  of  August,  1854.  The  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  parties  who  were  their  customers,  laid  their  plans 
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to  defeat  the  intent  of  the  law.  For  a  week  before  the  first  of  Angost,  (if 
that  was  the  date,)  the  town  of  New  ELaven  was  in  great  commotion.  The 
men  who  dealt  in  liquor  were  closing  up  their  business  Tery  ostentatiously. 
Temperate  and  intemperate  men  were  lajdng  in  their  stores  for  a  state  of 
siege,  and  carts,  with  demijohns  and  kegs,  were  in  motion  through  all  the 
streets.  The  people  were  pretty  well  supplied  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  or 
years,  according  to  their  habits ;  for  some  people  have  such  habits  that  they 
could  not  be  supplied  in  advance  for  a  very  long  time.  The  administration 
of  the  law  there,  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  town.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
it  requires,  to  begin  with,  an  appropriation  from  the  town  to  furnish  the  liquor 
to  the  town  agent ;  and  the  first  hitch  in  the  law  in  New  Hayen  was  to  get  that 
appropriation  made  at  the  town  meeting.  I  went  to  the  town  meeting  several 
times,  and  stood  out  upon  the  green  to  be  counted  with  the  others  to  get  that 
appropriation,  and  until  that  appropriation  was  got,  the  people  of  course  must 
live  on  the  stores  that  they  had  laid  in.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  liquor  that 
anybody  knew  of  to  be  sold  in  the  whole  city  of  New  Haven.  The  policy  of 
the  opponents  of  the  law — ^the  dealers  and  their  allies— was  to  reduce  the  city 
by  that  siege,  and  compel  them  to  go  without  liquor  for  mechanical,  chemical, 
manufacturing,  medicinal  and  sacramental  uses ;  but  at  last  we  succeeded  in 
getting  the  appropriation,  and  the  selectmen  appointed  an  agent  according  to 
the  law,  and  a  very  good  man  he  was — ^a  deacon  in  one  of  our  Congregational 
churches  and  a  city  missionary.  How  well  qualified  he  was  to  carry  on  that 
business  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  had  a  strong  impression  that  when  the  deacon 
went  to  New  York  to  lay  in  his  store  of  liquor,  there  had  been  a  notice  given 
there  that  there  was  a  Connecticut  deacon  coming  there  to  buy  liquor,  and 
they  palmed  off  on  him  such  liquor  as  would  answer  their  purpose.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  may  have  been.  During  the  winter  that  followed  there  was  a 
very  great  diminution  of  crimes  against  the  order  of  the  city.  Breaches  of 
the  peace,  fighting,  quarrelling,  certainly  decreased  just  for  that  winter.  We 
all  rejoiced.  I  had  never  petitioned  for  the  law,  believing  it  to  be  impracti- 
cal>le ;  but,  when  it  was  passed,  I  went  to  a  public  meeting  held  for  congratu- 
lation, and  rejoiced  with  the  rest,  and  gave  my  assurance  that  I  would  do 
what  I  could  in  aiding  to  maintain  the  law.  I  also  gave  testimony  in  regard 
to  its  workings  that  was  published.  A  man  came  from  Canada  collecting 
opinions  and  statistics,  and  I  gave  my  testimony  as  to  the  actual  working  of 
the  law  at  that  time.  At  the  next  town  election,  when  the  town  passed  fiK>m 
the  control  of  one  political  party  into  the  hands  of  another,  the  deacon  was 
diMnissed  from  the  town  agency,  and  a  man  with  a  very  red  noise  appointed 
in  his  place.  By  him  the  agency  was  continued  one  year  more,  and  at  the 
next  town  meeting  a  vote  was  passed  to  close  the  ^'  town  grog-shop  "  as  it  was 
called,  and  it  was  closed ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has  not  been  a  drop 
of  any  distilled  spirits,  or  of  anything  under  the  name  of  wine,  of  lager  beer 
or  of  ale,  sold  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  but  in  violation  and  contempt  of  the 
law.  There  is  not  a  church  in  New  Haven  that  celebrates  the  Lord's  Supper 
without  hiring  somebody  to  violate  the  law.  There  is  where  we  are  to-day 
under  a  prohibitory  liquor  law.  I  understand  that  a  movement  is  in  progress 
to  have  a  State  Constabulary.  I  do  not  understand  what  that  is,  but  suppose 
that  it  is  something  that  will  put  the  law  in  force.    I  believe  that  the  result  of 
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that  movement  will  be  a  political  revolution  in  the  State  of  Connecticut— a 
revolution  not  in  respect  to  our  local  politics  merely^  but  of  nationa],  and 
affecting  not  merely  the  welfare  of  the  State,  but  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
The  power  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  entirely  different  eet  of  men. 

Q,  What  is  yonr  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  promoting  the  temperance 
cause  by  prohibitory  legislation  ? 

A.  So  fiur  as  my  observation  iu  the  town  of  New  Haven  extends,  there  is 
more  intemperance  now  than  there  ever  was  before.  I  think  that  since  the 
introduction  of  this  species  of  legislatioui  the  interest  of  the  best  people,  in 
the  temperance  reformation  has  greatly  diminished.  I  think  the  progress  of 
that  reform,  by  means  a£  voluntary  and  mutual  pledges  of  total  abstinence, 
has  been  entirely  interrupted.  A  new  issue  has  been  raised.  At  the  start 
of  the  temperance  reform,  the  question  was :  *^  Will  you  agree  with  me,  and 
with  others,  to  abstain  from  the  ordinary  use  of  ardent  spirits,  in  consideration 
of  its  mischief  in  the  community ;  will  you  agree  with  me,  that  you  will  not 
drink  it  yourself,  nor  offer  it  to  your  workmen,  nor  to  your  servants,  nor  to 
your  guests,  nor  have  it  in  your  family,  as  an  ordinajy  drink  ? "  That  was 
the  issue  then,  but  it  is  not  the  issue  to-day.  A  *'  temperance  man"  Unlay, 
in  our  language  in  Connecticut,  does  not  mean  a  man  who  personaUy  abstains, 
even  though  he  is  pledged  to  abstain,  but  it  means  one  who  upholds  the  pro- 
hibitory law,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  myself  hardly  considered  a  temperance 
nkan  because  i  am  not  understood  to  uphold  the  present  law  and  keep  it  on 
the  statute  book.  I  therefore  think  that  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
especially  among  the  young  men,  is  not  making  progress. 

Q*  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  principle  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
this  system  of  making  the  sale  of  liquor  a  crime,  and  the  drinking  not  ? 

A,  My  theory  is,  that  getting  drunk  is  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  sin,  and 
that  the  drunkard  is  a  criminal ;  that  the  man  who  gives  or  sells  him  liquor 
is  an  accessory  to  his  crime,  and  that  therefore  the  accessory  should  be 
punished  with  the  criminal,  and  not  by  a  vicarious  substitution,  in  the  place 
of  him.  We  have  in  Connecticut  a  law  which  punishes  a  man  for  getting 
dronk ;  it  came  down  to  us  from  tiie  olden  time  when  we  had  (what  are  now 
called),  the  *'  blue  laws,"  and  that  law  is  executed.  In  the  police  reports 
each  morning  wc  may  see  that  some  party  was  taken  before  the  city  court 
and  fined  for  being  drunk. 

(J.  Do  you  consider  it  a  sin,  or  a  crime,  tmder  all  circumstances,  not  to 
abstain? 

A»  I  think  there  has  never  yet  been  a  prohibitory  law  based  upon  that 
theory.  There  are  circumstances  where  it  is  not  only  not  a  crime,  but  a  duty 
to  drink.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  whose  health  requires  it,  to  take  a  glass  of 
ale,  or  wine,  or  beer,  or  brandy.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  would 
remember  Christ  according  to  the  words  of  Hb  institution,  to  drink  of  the 
cup  that  shows  His  blood.  In  those  cases  it  certainly  is  not  a  crime,  and 
certainly  is  not  a  sin.  The  ordinary  use  of  it  for  conviviality,  and  for 
excitement,  I  hold  to  be  wrong  because  of  its  general  consequences.  I 
do  not  at  all  believe  in  any  chemical  theory  of  temperance, — ^that  anything 
upon  which  the  natural  process  of  fermentation  has  passed,  is  a  poison* 
and   being  a  poison,  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  use  it.      It  seems  to  me 
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that  legislation  upon  this  subject  should  seek  to  repress,  to  the  greatest 
reasonable  extent,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  the  ordinary  use  of 
drink  for  purposes  of  excitement  and  conviTiality.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
a  wise  legislator,  framing  a  code  of  laws  for  any  other  than  an  imaginaxy 
republic,  like  that  of  Plato,  would  undertake  to  meddle,  by  way  of  legislation, 
with  such  details  of  domestic  life,  as  to  say  what  a  man  should  put  upon  his 
table,  or  use  in  his  family  by  way  of  diet.  My  impression  is,  that  not  only 
in  the  New  England  States,  but  in  all  the  States,  drunkenness  has  ever  been 
held  to  be  one  of  the  offences  against  society,  and  that  whatcrer  can  be  done 
to  effectually  suppress  it,  should  be  done.  There  was  one  effect  of  our  law 
which  I  have  not  mentioned.  The  shutting  up  of  all  taverns,  and  of  every 
place  of  that  kind,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to  purchase  liquor  in  small 
quantities,  or  in  any  quantity  without  going  to  New  York,  at  once  led  to  the 
formation  in  our  city,  of  clubs  of  young  men,  (and  of  men  who  were  not  so 
young),  having  their  club-rooms,  and  with  stores  of  liquor  for  convivial  use, 
secreted  in  their  club-rooms,  and  those  clubs  have  been  a  prolific  source  of 
demoralization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooxeb.)  If  I  understood  you  rightly,  in  speaking  of  the 
deacon  who  went  to  New  York  for  liquor,  you  conveyed  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  professed  temperance  man,  but  attempted  to  supply  himself  liberally  with 
liquor  at  New  York  ? 

A.  Not  at  all;  the  idea  that  I  meant  to  convey  was,  that  he  did  not 
understand  good  liquor,  and  therefore  could  not  get  a  good  supply.  That 
was  my  impression  at  the  time. 

Q.    He  was  practically  a  temperance  man  ? 

A,  He  was,  and  an  earnest  working  temperance  man ;  a  man  whose  char- 
acter was  above  suspicion.  I  know  that  if  I  was  appointed  agent,  I  should 
certainly  be  imposed  upon  by  the  liquoi^ealers,  and  I  had  an  impression  that 
the  deacon  was  sold  in  the  same  way,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it 

Q.    You  would  not,  then,  assume  the  position  of  State  Agent? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  assume  th&  responsibility  of  being  taster  and  tryer 
for  the  State. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  law  has  not  had  any  effe<it  in  restraining  or 
preventing  intemperance  ? 

A.  I  do  not  attend  upon  the  Courts  of  Law  or  upon  the  Police  Court,  but 
I  see  the  reports  of  cases  tried,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  yet  been  a 
trial  of  a  complaint,  or  a  prosecution  for  selling  liquor,  in  any  of  our  courts 
at  New  Haven.  Soon  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  or  rather  into  non- 
effect,  there  was  an  attempt  made,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  shut  up, 
by  tho  law,  one  or  two  very  bad  saloons.  The  keepers  were  prosecuted, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  one  of  the  most  respectable  apothecaries 
in  the  town  was  prosecuted  for  violating  the  law.  Since  then  I  believe  that 
there  have  been  no  attempts.  We  have  a  state  of  law  there,  by  which  the 
lowest  and  worst  keeper  of  a  saloon  can  say,  "  I  do  not  break  the  law  any 
more  than  the  man  who  keeps  an  apothecary  shop." 

Q-  Bo  I  understand  you  to  attribute  the  formation  of  drinking-clubs,  to 
the  existence  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,    That  is  my  impression. 
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(}.    Ill  what  way  does  the  law  operate  to  produce  that  effect  ? 

A.  The  law  permits,  I  think,  the  purchase  of  liquor  in  the  original  pack- 
ages. Wealthy  people  could  go  to  New  York  and  buy  their  champagne  or 
brandy  from  the  importers,  in  the  original  packages,  and  bring  it  home. 
There  is  no  traffic ;  it  goes  into  their  cellars  and  is  ready  for  use.  Tlic  clubs 
would  operate  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  law  is  not  enforced,  and  yet  it  has  driven  people  to 
New  York  to  buy  in  the  original  package  ? 

A,  I  spoke  of  the  first  months  when  it  was  enforced.  The  law  appeared 
to  operate  for  a  little  while  beautifully,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  forming 
gf  these  clubs. 

Q,    You  are  going  to  have  a  State  Constabulary  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  I  understand  that  an  attempt  is  being  ipade 
to  have  them. 

Q.    You  say  that  you  could  not  legally  buy  wine  for  sacramental  purposes  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  time  when  you  could  buy  such  an  article  in  this 
country,  as  the  wine  our  Saviour  drank  and  gave  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  time  has  been,  and  now  is,  when,  if 
there  was  no  law  against  it,  such  wine  could  be  bought, — wine  manufactured 
in  our  own  neighborhood. 

Q.    Can  you  not  get  that  without  interfering  with  the  law  ? 

A .  I  think  not,  unless  we  manufacture  it  ourselves ;  but  the  church  does 
not  want  to  run  a  vineyard  and  wine-press,  although  both  institutions  are 
scriptural. 

Q.  Do  you  beHeve  that  you  ever  had  wine  from  across  the  water,  and  used 
for  sacramental  purposes  in  New  Haven,  that  was  not  enforced  or  adulterated  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never  had  any  analyzed ;  but  I  presume  that 
the  wines  that  are  imported  are  in  some  way  enforced  or  strengthened. 

Q.    All  of  them  ? 

A,  I  presume  they  are.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  could  be  im- 
ported without  it,  although  I  have  seen  advertisements  of  wine  imported  ex- 
pressly for  sacramental  purposes  that  was  not  enforced.  I  do  not  know 
whether  our  church  officers  ever  procured  such  wines  or  not. 

Q.  Then  you  could  not  get  the  same  article  that  our  Saviour  used,  before 
the  operation  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  I  never  thought  that  the  half  teaspoonful  of  wine,  consumed  by  each 
communicant  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  a  matter  in  which 
the  homeoepathic  quantity  of  brandy  or  alcohol  which  might  possibly  be  con- 
tained in  it,  was  worthy  to  be  searched  out- 

Q.  You  say  that  you  cannot  now  get  the  article  that  the  Saviour  used 
without  violating  the  law,  and  probably  could  not  before  the  law  was  passed  ? 

A.  Probably  not  I  remember  hearing  a  deacon  of  my  church  say,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  temperance  reformation,  that  when  he  purchased  wine  for 
the  sacrament,  he  followed  this  rule:  he  purchased  good  wine,  because 
those  who  knew  good  wine,  would  not  think  of  it  when  they  tasted  it,  and 
those '  that  did  not,  would  not  think  of  it  He  tried  to  procure  an  article 
which  would  never  raise  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  communicant,  as  to 
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what  it  was.    I  suppose  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  approximate  the  design 
of  the  institation. 

Q.     What  law  would  you  prefer  to  the  present  ?  , 

A.  A  good  many  years  ago,  I  declined  signing  petitions  (which  was  one 
of  the  regular  duties  of  a  temperance  man,)  for  new  laws.  They  had  in 
Connecticut,  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  a  law  which  was  called  a  license 
law,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  after  several  experiments  with  that  law,  that 
what  was  most  needed  to  work  a  reformation,  was  not  alteration  and  changes 
of  the  law,  but  a  public  opinion  that  would  carry  into  full  effect  the  law  we 
already  had,  according  to  the  theory  upon  which  it  was  passed.  The  law  we 
then  had  was  one  which  permitted  the  civil  authorities  of  each  town  to  license 
such  persons,  as  they  thought  to  be  trustworthy,  as  retailers,  but  the  retailer 
was  not  allowed  to  sell  anything  for  the  purpose  of  being  consumed  upon  the 
premises,  but  he  might  sell  in  small  quantities  to  persons  who  wanted  it  to 
carry  home.  Certain  persons  were  also  licensed  to  keep  tavern,  but  the  law 
prohibited  the  tavern-keeper  from  selling  to  minors  and  students,  and  from 
permitting  the  people  of  the  town  from  tippling  at  his  house,  and,  in  short, 
prohibited  him  from  selling  liquor  at  all,  except  to  guests,  to  travellers,  and  to 
regular  boarders.  That  was  the  theory  of  the  law ;  what  was  most  needed 
was  such  a  reformation  in  public  sentiment  as  would  carry  it  into  stringent 
operation.  It  was  in  operation,  and  had  advantages  above  the  present  sys- 
tem. I  would  prefer  that  to  the  present  law,  because  that  was  a  restraint; 
this  is  not. 

Q.    Was  that  law  enforced  ? 

A.    To  a  very  considerable  extent  it  was. 

Q.    To  what  extent  ?    How  many  men  were  licensed  in  New  Haven  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  Upon  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year,  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  town,  namely,  the  selectmen  and  justices  of  the  peacci 
bad  a  meeting,  and  one  of  their  duties  was  to  designate  such  persons  as  should 
be  intrusted  with  a  license,  and  those  persons  who  were  licensed  to  sell  in  less 
quantities  than  five  gallons,  of  course,  had  an  interest  in  seeing  that  no  person 
without  a  license  should  be  permitted  to  sell.  It  created  an  interest  in  main- 
taining the  law,  in  every  vendor.  The  taverns,  also,  were  watchful  of  the 
unlicensed  dram-shops.  I  know  that  from  time  to  time  we  had  prosecutions 
against  those  who  unlawfully  sold,  and  raids  made  upon  them,  and  I  think 
with  better  effect  than  any  prosecutions  or  raids  under  the  present  law.  I  do 
not  say  that  that  law  was  my  ideal  of  a  law.  I  think  that  the  basis  of  any 
law  upon  this  subject,  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  crime  and  sin  of  drunk- 
enness ;  and  that  the  law  should  give  protection  to  the  family,  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  drunkard,  or  to  the  parent  of  a  boy  or  young  roan  who  is 
contracting  intemperate  habits.  It  should  give  every  possible  redress  in  the 
way  of  civil  remedy  to  those  who  suffer  firom  the  traffic,  and  it  should  decree 
punishment  for  violations  of  the  law  by  such  penalties  as  can  be  exacted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  AtDJticn.)  Have  you  knowledge  of  iho  operations  of  a 
urohibitory  law,  elsewhere  than  in  New  Haven  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  personal  knowledge.    I  have  inquired  if 
the  same  state  of  things  existed  in  Hartford,  and  am  told  that  they  still  kept 
up  the  town  agency  there. 
46 
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Q.  Do  you  kiu>w  whether  the  prohibitoxy  law  is  being  enforced  in  any  part 
of  Connecticut  ? 

A,  I  have  been  told  that  in  Windham  County,  where  there  are  no  cities, 
the  law  is  enforced ;  but  I  do  not  know.  So  I  have  been  told  repeatedly, 
that  it  is  enforced  here  in  Boston.  You  may  take  a  hill-side  town,  where  the 
population  is  not  over  five  hundred,  and  the  probability  is  that  there  is  no 
liquor  sold  in  that  town ;  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  where  there  are  no 
groceries,  or  anything  else  sold,  to  hinder  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  as 
the  people  must  go  to  the  next  town  to  make  all  their  purchases,  it  is  no  incon- 
venience for  them  to  have  the  law  enforced  in  their  own  town.  In  such  places 
as  that,  I  presume  that  the  law  is  pretty  well  enforced. 

Q.    Is  it  enforced  in  any  entire  county  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know.  I  will  not  speak  from  reports,  as  I  have  learned  to 
distrust  such  reports. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Spooxer.)    At  what  time  were  licenses  first  granted  ? 

A,  I  think  the  granting  of  licenses  has  continued  from  time  immemorial. 
A  license  law  continued,  I  think,  until  1854.  Afler  the  temperance  move- 
ment began,  there  was  a  great  outcry  made  against  the  wickedness  of  licenang 
men  to  sell  liquor ;  and  people's  heads,  I  think,  got  a  little  muddled  upon  that 
subject,  until  at  last  an  attempt  was  made  to  entirely  suppress  the  sale  by  the 
prohibitory  law,  which  in  Connecticut,  transfers  the  traffic  from  individuals  to 
the  State  itself. 

Q.    What  was  the  population  of  New  Haven,  forty  years  ago  ? 

A,  I  think  it  was  about  nine  thousand,  and  twenty  years  ago,  I  think  the 
population  was  not  far  from  twenty  thousand. 

Q.    How  many  do  you  think  were  licensed  then  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  should  think  that  forty  years  ago  they  might  have 
licensed  twenty  or  thirty  men  as  retailers,  not  as  tavern-keepers. 

Q.    Tavern-keepers  were  licensed,  in  addition  to  that  number  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Would  you  be  surprised  if  twice  that  number  were  licensed  then  ? 

A,    I  should  be,  decidedly. 

Q.  Suppose  that  Mty  were  licensed  in  a  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants ; 
what  sort  of  restraint  could  be  exercised  by  such  a  law  ? 

A.  There  was  nothing  at  that  time  to  hinder  an  intemperate  man  from 
getting  his  bottle  filled,  and  carrying  it  home,  until  the  man  was  placed  under 
the  law  and  people  forbidden  to  sell  to  him.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
now  in  the  law.  A  man  was  considered,  under  that  law,  competent  to  take 
care  of  himself.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  law  to  hinder  a  man  from  walking 
on  a  railroad  track,  but  the  theory  of  the  law  is,  that  if  a  man  has  not  got 
wit  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  train  of  cars,  ho  had  better  be  run  over. 

(2*  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  possible  to  restrain  the  traffic  under  a  license 
law? 

A,  I  should  say  that  under  such  a  law  as  we  had,  what  was  most  wanted 
was  an  aroused  feeling  or  conviction  upon  the  part  of  the  aggregate  comnm- 
nity,  that  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  was  more  dangerous  than  it  was  supposed 
to  be ;  and  that  therefore  the  number  of  persons  licensed  to  sell  it  by  retail, 
should  be  diminished,  and  their  responsibility  to  the  law  increased ;  that  tho 
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number  of  taverns  should  be  limited,  and  that  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
should  not  be  given  to  eating-houses.  It  was  the  grand  weakness  of  that  law, 
(as  I  suppose  it  is  of  the  prohibitory  law,)  that  the  aggregate  moral  sense  of 
the  community  did  not  sustain  it. 

Q.  Then  you  had  exactly  the  same  trouble  with  a  license  law  that  you 
have  with  a  prohibitory  law,— public  sentiment  did  not  sustain  it. 

A.  Just  so  fast  as  public  opinion  was  axoused,  our  temperance  reformers 
switched  it  off  on  a  new  track  and  tried  to  get  a  new  law,  instead  of  sustaining 
the  old  one.  We  had  a  succession  of  neT#  laws,  until  now  we  have  the 
ne  plus  ultra  in  the  shape  of  the  Maine  Law.  The  liquoinlealers  are  satisfied 
with  it,  because  it  is  just  what  they  want,  and  the  temperance  people  are 
bound  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  because  they  got  it,  and  are  pledged  to  stand 
by  it.  Under  the  old  license  law  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  public 
roused  to  the  idea  that  the  ordinary  use  of  liquor,  for  refreshment,  for  excite- 
ment, for  purposes  of  hospitality  or  couTiviality,  was  mischievous,  and  persons 
by  thousands  were  pledging  themselves  to  abandon  it.  The  present  law  was 
enacted,  a  new  iasue  was  raised,  and  to-day  the  issue  was  not  whether  such  a 
use  of  liquor  is  dangerous  or  detrimental,  but  whether  the  use  of  it  shall  be 
suppressed  in  this  particular  way. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  New  Haven  a  man  who  does  not  go  for  the  prohibitory 
law,  although  he  is  practically  a  total  abetsdner  from  the  use  of  liquor,  is  not 
now  called  a  temperance  man  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  so, — that  such  a  man  is  not  considered  to  be  quite 
sound. 

Q.  Now,  Doctor,  you  are  a  man  of  note  and  character ;  do  you  really 
mean  to  say  that  in  Connecticut  a  total  abstinence  man  is  not  called  a  tem- 
perance man  ? 

A.  Day  before  yesterday  I  was  invited  to  appear  before  this  Committee. 
I  had  some  hesitation  about  coming.  I  had  already  positively  refiised  to 
come,  but  I  received  another  invitation,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  of  the  Committee  requested  that  I  would  come,  so  I  took 
advice.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  advised  thought  that  I  would 
sufier  damage  in  character,  and  perhaps  the  institution  with  which  I  am 
connected  might  sufier  by  my  appearing  here.  In  that  connection,  it  was 
intimated  that  I  had  already  sufiered  in  that  way ;  that  it  waa  a  common 
report  that  I  was  not  a  temperance  man,  because  I  had  expressed  my  want 
of  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

Q.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question.  Is  not  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  a 
total  abstinence  man,  although  opposing  the  prohibitory  law,  called  a  temper- 
ance man  in  New  Haven  ? 

A,  Ho  calls  himself  a  temperance  man,  and  is  called  a  temperance  man 
by  others,  but  I  think  that  in  a  temperance  convention  he  would  be  denounced 
as  unsound,  and  not  up  to  the  mark  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 

Q.  You  have  three  Ex-Govcmors  in  your  State, — ^Ex-Governors  Buck- 
ingham, Dtttton  and  Hawley ;  I  presume  you  are  personally  acquainted  with 
them  all? 

A.    We  have  two  moref— Tom  Seymour  and  Gov.  Toucey- 

Q.    They  agree  with  you  in  sentiment,  do  they  not  ? 
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A.    I  thick  not, — ^neither  of  them. » 

Q.    They  go  for  free  rum  ? 

A.  For  '*  free  nxmf"— at  least  I  remember  that  Got.  Seymour  did  in  his 
inaugural  message. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  the  gentlemen  I  hare  named  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    They  are  all  respectable  men  ? 

A.    Of  the  very  highest  charaeter  and  standing. 

Q.    They  are  all  men  of  good  sense  ? 

A»    Some  of  them  hare  uncommon  good  sense. 

Q.    Have  not  all  ? 

A,    They  will  all  pass  as  having  uncommon  good  sense. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  opinion  of  either  of  those  gentlemen  upon  this  lair  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  present  opinion  of  Gov.  Duiton  is.  I  knew 
that  two  years  ago  he  attended  a  temperance  convention  at  Saiatqga  SfHingfiy 
and  committed  himself  very  strongly  upon  the  subject;  but  if  he  were  here 
to-day  I  doubt  whether  he  would  give  exactly  the  same  testimony  that  he  did 
then. 

Q.    Why? 

A.  Because,  I  think  that  he  has  considered  the  matter  more  fully  since 
then,  and  is  better  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  law.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  he  said  at  Saratoga,  that  it  was  pradacable  to  enforce  the 
law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  a  State  Constabulary  in 
Connecticut? 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  either  one  of  those  gentlemen  are  opposed  to  <he 
prohibitory  law  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  that  they  all  have  been  at  sbmetune  ? 

A,  Gov.  Hawley,  I  diink,  was  elected  lieotenant'^xOTenior  upon  tfait 
issue. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  have  all  been  in  favor  of  the  law  at  one  time,  bot 
you  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  altered  their  opinion  ? 

A>    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q,  But  yon  think  that  as  men  of  sense  they  ought  to  alter  their  opinions 
upon  that  law  ? 

A .    I  think  they  should. 

Q,  Is  not  that  the  great  trouble  with  men  of  sense  in  this  woridf^i-they 
won't  think  as  toe  do  ? 

A.    Sometimes  they  do ;  all  men  of  sense,  howevery^  are  not  of  the  i 


Q,    Have  you  ever  travelled  in  foreign  eonntries  ? 
A .    To  some  extent. 

Q.    What  hwre  been  your  observations  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wine  in 
other  countries,  and  its  effect  upon  the  people  ? 
A .    I  cannot  say  that  I  am  an  expert  upon  that  subject. 
Q.    But  you  have  observed  ? 
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A.    I  hare  obeerved  a  little  in  Mohammedan  coantrieB. 

Q.    How  vas  it  there  ? 

A.  I  was  told  by  minionariea  that  the  MohammedaiiB,  under  a  prohibitory 
liquor  law,  were  dying  out  by  drunkenneas.  I  remember  a  Mohammedan 
merchant  of  Mosul,  who  would  get  through  his  bosinefls,  and  go  home  and 
reel  into  his  haAm  drunk.  That  was  perhaps  the  result  of  too  much  trade 
with  the  dealers  in  distilled  liquor  at  the  Levant.  I  reooUeet  that  the  morn- 
ing after  I  aniTed  at  Mosul,  there  came  into  the  house  a  Derriah,  a  most 
religious  looking  fellow,  in  his  way,  who  wis  drunk  at  the  time,  and  appealed 
to  our  servants  for  some  of  the  *^  red  stuff"  thail  he  said  the  Franks  were  acens- 
tomed  to  drink.  I  merely  travelled  across  France.  I  was  in  Paris  but  a  very 
few  days;  I  was  also  in  Borne  a  few  days.  I  did  not  see  aiiy  drunkenness  there. 
I  recollect  one  day,  while  walking  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  of  seeing  a  man 
who  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  could  not  walk  a  straight  Hne ;  but  I  saw  no 
man  lying  in  the  public  places  drunk.  I  ascribe  it,  however,  not  so  nrach  to 
the  &ct  that  wine  is  cheap,  as  I*  do  to  the  &ct  that  they  have  in  Paris  very 
strict  police  surveillance,  and  1 8iq>pose  that  travelkrs  merdy  passing  through 
the  country  cannot  learn  much  about  the  habits  of  the  pei^le. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  pure,  simple  wine  would  be  a 
blessing  to  this  country  ?    Have  yon  formed  an  ojunion  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  At  the  same  tune,  I  think  that  the  intro- 
dnction  of  distilled  liquors  has  increased  drankeuness.  and  all  its  evils, 
prodigiously,  I  think  also,  that  persons  who  have  formed  habits  of  drunkea- 
neas  by  the  use  of  distilled  liqnon,  can  easily  keep  them  up,  and  perhaps 
aggravate  them  by  the  superabundant  use  of  fermented  liquors.  I  cannot 
say  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  cheap  wines  into  a  countiy, 
the  people  of  which  are  so  addicted  to  all  kinds  of  excesses  as  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Was  not  the  subject  k)€  prohibitory  l^slation 
brought  up  for  consideration  in  the  National  Orthordoz  Congr^ational 
Cooncil,  held  in  tins  city,  two  or  three  years  ago  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  the  action  of  the  Council  upon  it  ? 

A.  The  subject  of  temperance,  or  of  temperance  reform  was  referred  to  a 
committee— ft  very  respectable  committee,  but  whose  names  I  cannot  recollect 
— and  towards  the  close  of  the  session  they  reported  some  resolutions,  one  of 
which  contained  an  endorsement,  so  to  speak,  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. 
I  had  never  appeared  in  public  as  a  dissenter  fiom  that  law,  but  I  felt  at  the 
moment,  that  tiie  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  of  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  be  committed  to  so  doubtful  a  policy,  and  I  rose  and 
expressed  my  fteling,  and  moved  that  that  clause  ci  the  report  be  stricken 
out.  Without  much  debate,  with  but  a  few  words  of*  protest,  it  was  stricken 
out.  It  would  have  been  passed,  and  passed  unanimoasly  pvobably,  (for  that 
is  the  way  that  such  resolutions  pass  in  such  bodies,)  if  some  one  had  not  been 
rational  enough  to  Uurt  out  his  opposition.  My  motion  to  strike  out  passed, 
and  the  resolution  passed,  as  amended,  and  then,  almost  inmiediately  after, 
there  was  a  motion  to  reconsider,  in  order  to  restore  the  clause,  but  it  was 
voted  down,  and  after  1  lefl  I  understood  that  there  was  yet  another  motion, 
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whicli  also  failed.  That  action  does  not  imply  that  a  nsajority  of  that 
council  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  a  prohibitory  law,  but  it  does  imply  that 
a  man  may  be  an  Orthordoz  Congregational  minister,  in  good  standing  in  an 
Orthordox  Congregational  church,  abo  in  good  standing,  and  not  beliere  in 
the  Maine  Law ;  that  it  is  not  a  reason,  ^nUs  vd  cadentis  eeclesicB. 

(2.  Allow  me  to  ask,  whether  New  Haren,  taken  as  a  community, 
entertains  any  such  respect  for  this  prohiHtory  law  of  Connecticut  as  to  render 
it  in  any  proper  sense,  a  pnUie  testimony  of  the  people? 

A,  I  should  think  not  I  should  think  that  the  law  as  it  stands  upon  the 
statute  book  does  not  represent  the  general  sense  of  the  half  million  of  people 
in  Connecticut  I  should  think  that  it  never  did^^not  eycn  when  it  was 
enacted.  I  think  that  it  was  passed  by  a  collusion  of  political  parties,  to  gain 
a  little  additional  tenure  of  powers— a  little  longer  lease  of  life.  I  think  that 
it  was  passed)  with  the  expectation  of  a  great  many  men  who  voted  for  it, 
that  it  would  not  long  continue  to  be  enforced.  Furthermore,  I  think  that 
provisions  were  put  into  that  law  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  it 
For  instance,  lagei^bier  was  made  intoxicating,  by  statute.  There  was  a  veiy 
powerful  Enow  Nothing  element  in  the  legislature  that  enacted  that  law,  and 
such  a  clause  arrayed  the  (xerraan  populaticm  against  the  law.  Something 
has  been  said  here  in  regard  to  having  the  laws  speak  the  truth.  I  think  this 
law,  standing  upon  our  statute  books  to-day,  is  really  a  falsehood.  I  know  of 
no  worse  law  on  the  statute  book  than  one  which  says  that  such  and  such 
actions  are  crinunal,  and  they  shall  be  punished  so  and  so,  while  those  actions 
are  perpetrated  continually  in  the  fkce  of  day,  and  are  not  punished. 

<2-  As  a  student  and  teacher  of  morals  for  many  years,  is  it  not  jtm 
opinion,  that  such  legislation,  especially  upon  such  a  subject,  tends  to  public 
demoralization  ? 

A,  My  conviction  is  that  this  law  does  tend  to  popular  demoraliaition. 
Such  has  been  my  conviction  ever  since  the  law  went  into  operation,  and  I 
foel  it  more  tmd  mora. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Sfooker.)  You  say  that  such  a  law  demoralizes  the  conmni* 
nity ;  do  you  not  believe  tiutt  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  ordinary  purposes,  is  an 
evil? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  the  traffic,  for  tlie  ordinary  purposes,  and  as 
ordinarily  conducted,  is  an  evil.  And  the  problem  of  legislation  is  to  reduce 
that  evil  to  its  minimum. 

Q.  But  when  you  license  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  do  you  not  say  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  him  to  do  it  ? 

A.  ^  Because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  Moses  wrote  unto  yon  this 
precept"  It  is  legitimate  and  right  for  legislation  to  endure  what  it  cannot 
suppress;  but  to  aim  at  the  greatest  practicable  good  is  a  duty.  Mosesdid 
not  venture,  with  Sinsd  behind  him,  to  enact  <mr  law  of  divorce,  but  merely 
declared  that  if  a  man  uses  lus  personal  liberty  to  send  away  his  wife,  he 
should  give  her,  as  the  Irish  servant  says,  a  "chazstoHer"  to  go  with,  and 
should  not  take  her  back  after  she  had  contracted  another  maniage.  That 
was  a  great  restraint  upon  the  previous  liberty  ci  the  Bedouins.  I  could 
refer  you  to  chapter  after  chapter  of  le^shMaon  predicated  upon  that  idea. 
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There  are,  at  tlie  present  time,  evils  wluch  cannot  be  repressedi  and  must 
therefore  be  reduced  to  the  narrowest  pomble  limits. 

Q.  Do  you  conader  that  Moses  was  right  in  saying  that  they  might  dmnroe 
thcjnselres  under  certain  circumstances  ? 

A,  He  did  not  say  they  might,  but  he  refhsed  to  say  that  they  should  not 
He  recognized  the  right  without  giving  it  He  only  declared  that  if  a  man 
had  a  wife,  and  was  displeased  ^th  her  and  sent  her  away,  he  should  give  her 
a  writing ;  but  if  he  gave  her  a  writing  and  sent  her  away,  he  should  not  take 
her  back  again  after  she  had  been  married  to  another  man.  Moses  limited 
the  previously  existmg  civil  rights. 

Q.    I  am  afraid,  Doctor,  that  yon  are  not  sound  in  your  theology. 

A.    I  am  willing  to  be  examined  upon  that,  also. 

Q.  As  I  read  the  Scripture,  the  Pharisees  said  that  Moses  said,  *'  Give  her 
a  writing  of  divorcement,"  and  that  he  said  that  because  of  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts. 

A,  The  Pharisees  did  not  say  that;  our  Saviour  said,  <* Because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts.** 

Q.    IKd  not  our  Saviour  rebuke  (haJt  practice  ? 

A.  Exactly ;  our  Saviour  did  not  come  as  a  legislator,  but  as  a  Bevelator 
of  absolute  Truth. 

Q.    Did  He  not  say  that  it  was  wrong? 

A.    He  did. 

Q.    Did  He  not  say  that  Moses  was  wrong  ? 

A.    I  do  not  read  my  Bible  so. 

Q.    1  will  tell  you  how  I  read  it  — 

The  Chairman.    Let  the  witness  state  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Spooner.    I  want  to  state  the  fact 

Dr.  Bacon.  If  Mr.  Spooner  wants  my  ofnnion  of  his  opinion,  I  will  give 
it 

Mr.  Spooneb.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  Yon  stated  what  Moses  said 
and  did.  You  seem  to  think  that  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
Moses  gave  them  authority  to  do  what  in  itself  was  wrong.  I  want  to  ask  if 
our  Saviour  did  not  rebuke  that  and  say  that  Moses  was  wrong  in  saying  what 
he  did  ? 

A .  Our  Saviour  ssdd  that  divorcing  was  wrong,  but  he  never  implied  that  the 
statute  of  Moses  was  not  the  best  that  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances. 
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Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Fan  River. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A,    Practising  lawyer. 

Q.    Have  you  been  connected  with  the  city  government  of  Pall  River  ? 

A.    I  have,  sir.    In  the  years  1858  and  '50, 1  was  mayor  of  Fall  lUver. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  present  prohib- 
itory law,  and  the  practical  enforcement  of  it,  from  what  observation  you  have 
had? 
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it.  Well,  8vr,  there  are  two  or  three  prominent  reaions  why  I  haye  formed 
the  opinion  that  I  entertain  with  reference  to  it,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the 
effort  to  enforce  it  is  in  its  very  nature  a  rery  demoralizing  one,  demoralizing 
upon  all  who  have  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  the  effort  to  enforce  it, 
intrusted  to  their  keeping.  In  these  cases,  men  whom  we  can  rely  upon  in 
other  affurs  of  life,  men  whom  we*regard  as  truthful  men,  when  summoned  in 
a  case  where  the  question  is  as  to  whether  a  man  keeps  a  nuisance,  or  as  to 
whether  a  man  is  a  common  seller,  or  a  violator  of  the  law  in  any  form,  being 
themselves  the  parties  who  may  have  received,  in  the  very  places  charged 
with  being  nuisances,  intoxicating  liquors  or  other  beverages,  which  they  may 
or  may  not  claim  to  have  been  intoxicating,  they  are  unwilling  to  testify. 
They  are  utterly  unwilling  to  say  that  they,  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  bought  liquor  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  place,  knowing  what  the 
effect  of  their  testimony  must  be.  Ordinarily,  in  the  other  avocations  c^Iife, 
where  any  other  criminal  transgresses,  it  is  not  so.  In  another  respect  it  is 
demoralizing,  in  tiiie  ^extraordinary  means  that  are  being  resorted  to  in  order 
to  enforce  the  law.  And  (what  is  most  extraordinary)  not  willing  that  the 
law  should  be  enforced  as  any  other  criminal  law  is,  standing  for  its  enforce- 
ment upon  the  common  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  people  as  to  its  reo- 
titude  and  right,  the  juries  must  be  sifted,  and  we  must  have  an  extraordinary 
police  force  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  they,  with  extraordinary  powen, 
must  have  the  right  to  go  where  ordinary  policemen  would  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  go,  and  to  make  such  examinations  as  ordinary  policemen  would  not  fed 
authorized  to  make ;  and  all  under  the  pretence  that  they  suspect  that  intox- 
icating liquors  are  sold  in  certain  places.  Mr.  A.,  or  Mr.  B.,  who  is  known  to 
be  a  radical  man,  is  willing  to  subscribe  ibr  the  purpose  of  issuing  a  search 
warrant.  He  does  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  he  is  willing  to  put  his 
hand  to  a  search  warrant,  and  say  that  he  believes  that  intoxicating  liquors 
are  and  have  been  sold  in  such  a  place.  With  such  a  warrant,  the  constafaie 
goes  and  makes  a  search  of  the  place  and  finds  nothing,  not  even  a  smell  of 
liquor.  I  think  it  is  demoralizing.  It  learns  people  to  distrust  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live,  and  to  suspect  the  men  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact,  and  to  produce  a  feeling  of  unquiet  and  a  feeling  of  distrust  as  to 
whether  this  is  the  right  way  to  enforce  a  law  of  the  Ck>mmonwealth  tiiat  ought 
to  rest  upon  the  sound  judgment  and  common  sense  of  the  community.  So  far 
as  its  practical  enforcement  is  concerned  in  our  own  State,  I  have,  for  the  last 
year,  taken  special  pains  to  make  inquiries  with  reference  to  it ;  and  I  observed, 
too,  as  to  what  its  practical  workings  were  under  the  State  Constabulary.  In 
July  last,  we  had  a  man  sent  to  our  community,  an  entire  stranger,  a  mere 
itinerant,  who  at  once  attempted  to  take  the  places  of  both  the  court  and  the 
city  government,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  our  police  indicted  in  Sep- 
tember. Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  his  efforts  it  was  said,  publicly,  that  he  had 
shut  up  all  the  places  where  liquor  was  openly  sold,  and  that  all  the  prominent 
places,  where  heretofore  it  could  be  obtained,  were  now,  as  he  said,  dried  up. 
In  a  single  street,  I  recollect  that  he  made  particular  reference  to  the  eaceem 
of  his  efforts.  In  a  part  of  the  city  called  Canal  Street,  when  he  came  there, 
there  were  said  to  be  several  places  where  liquor  was  sold,  or  could  be  had; 
and  in  November,  just  before  the  cloud  which  ho  is  now  laboring  under,  be 
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said,  in  the  city  hall,  that  there  waa  no  place  there  where  liquor  could  be  had. 
Having  heard  of  that  statement,  and  having  occasion  to  encounter  hiqi  fre- 
quently, I  took  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  that  statement,  and  I  found  this 
to  be  the  state  of  things  in  Canal  Street,  viz :  In  July,  there  were  two  places 
where  liquor  could  be  obtained,  and  in  the  month  of  November,  there  were 
seven  places.  And  it  was  had  in  this  way.  •  Young  men,  boarding  in  that 
street,  would  get  together  in  clubs  of  five  or  six  in  a  house,  and  furnish  them- 
selves with  liquor,  and  go  in  and  spend  the  evening  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  and  drink  themselves  drunk  or  nntil  their  supplies  were  exhausted.  That 
is  the  &ct.  And  yet  this  man  says  that  there  is  no  liquor  to  be  had.  The 
result  of  his  work  was  that  there  were  seven  places  where  young  men,  instead 
of  going  in  and  getting  a  glass  of  beer,  would  go  in  and  spend  the  entire  even- 
ing, drinking  themselves  drunk,  and  going  out,  to  be. picked  up,  probably,  on 
their  way  home  by  the  police,  and  found  in  the  police  court  next  morning 
charged  with  being  drunk.  And  as  it  regards  the  use,  there  was,  in  the  year 
ending  March  1, 1867,  a  larger  number  of  arrests  for  dnmkenness  than  there 
was  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1866,  including  in  the  year  1867  the  time 
that  the  State  Constabulary  were  at  work. 

<2.    Prior  to  that,  they  had  not  visited  you  ? 

A.  They  had  not.  I  believe  that  Major  Blood  was  the  first  man  to  make 
his  appearance  in  our  community. 

Q.    Is  drunkenness  on  the  increase  at  present  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  regret  extremely  to  say  it.  It  is  done  in  this  way :  iostead 
of  being  openly  done  (and  the  condition  of  things  in  Canal  Street,  is  a  fiur 
illuetration  of  pretty  much  all  the  streets),  there  are  no  open  bars,  unless  you 
have  the  peculiar  knock  that  will  open  the  door,  unless  you  have  got  the 
particular  rap  that  is  understood ;  but  they  have  these  associations  where  they 
go  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  where  they  sit  until  midnight,  until  they 
come  out  substantiaDy  manufiustured  drunkards.  Kow  my  opinion  is  that  we 
can  meet  these  evils  in  the  daylight  better  than  we  can  in  the  darkness  of 
night. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  some  law  which  shall  control  and 
restrain  the  sale,  instead  of  prohibiting  it,  as  a  beverage. 

A.  Formerly  I  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law.  I  supposed 
that  it.  was  going  to  make  clean  work,  and  that  it  was  going  to  produce 
precisely  the  results  which  it  was  said  it  would  produce.  But  it  is  right  the 
reverse.  And  I  said  several  years  ago  that  the  law  did  not  accomplish  what 
it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  accomplish;  and  although  I  am  a  total 
abstinence  man,  yet,  whenever  this  question  comes  up,  I  am  called  a 
*^  rummy."  And  so  it  is  with  every  other  man  that  dares  to  express  hii 
o|nnion. 

Q,  What  is  the  effect  ci  this  system  of  legislation  in  dividing  the  friends 
of  temperance  in  co-operation  by  moral  means  2 

A*  Sad,  sir,  very ;  for  the  manifest  reason  that  when  the  firiends  of  tem- 
perance come  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  operation  a  series  of 
moral  means  and  moral  forces,  to  the  end  that  they  may  affect  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  and  so  secure  their  judgment,  instead  of  doing  that,  the 
first  thing  is,— <' Are  you  for  the  Maine  Law  ?"  ^'  Shall  this  law  be  enfor^  ? '^ 
47 
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That  is  the  greal  idea.  Yoa  most  eafoiee  ibc  Maine  Law.  If  that  is 
called  in  question,  wby,  it  19  said^  **  Yon  are  net  with  us."  Consequentl/  the 
tendency  is,  between  parties,  to  divide  and  caose  a  lack  of  co-operation. 

Q.    (Bj  Mr.  Sfoonbb.)    How  long  were  you  Mayor  ? 

A.    In- 1858  and  m     . 

Q.    Did  you  attempt  to  get  the  traffic  under  ? 

A*    I  did,  sir. 

Q,    What  saccesB  did  you  haye  ? 

A.  I  met  with  entire  success  so  &r  as  any  known  open  places  were  con- 
.cemed.  But  allow  me  to  say  that,  when  wo  had  ao  open  places  in  our  cify, 
file  result  was  that  people  would  go  over  the  line,  and  fill  their  demijohns 
and  bottles  and  jugs,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  various  places  of  resort, 
and  there  exhaust  thdr  supplies. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)    What  is  the  line  you  refer  to  ? 

A.    The  line  between  us  tod  Rhode  Island. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  did  succeed,  then,  so  far  as  open  places 
were  concerned  ?  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  such  a  state  of  things  under 
the  old  license  law  ? 

A.    I  am  not  quite  old  enough,  sir,  to  tell  much  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  license  law  restraining  the  traffic  at  all  any- 
where ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir.  I  have  no  knowledge  about  it  at  alL 
I  am  only  speaking  from  my  experience  in  reference  to  the  prohibitory  lair, 
80  &r  as  I  know.    I  think  that  almost  any  law  is  better  than  the  present  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McClellak.)  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  they 
could  not  have  gone  to  Bhode  Island  and  got  the  liquor  ? 

A.    They  would  have  got  it  somewhere  else. 

Q,    Suppose  that  they  could  not  have  got  it  in  the  other  towns  adjcnning  ? 

A.  They  would  have  taken  more  pains,  but  they  would  have  got  it  some- 
where. 

Q.    Substantially  you  think  the  law  cannot  do  anything  ? 

il.  .  It  has  not  done  anything  substantially  aa  we  see»  but  intemperance  is 
is  on  the  increase. 

Q.    You  convey  the  idea  that  the  law  canpot  be  carried  out  ? 

A»  I  would  not  say  that  it  cannot,  sir.  I  think  that  if  the  moral  sense  and 
the  common  conscience  of  the  conununity  was  up  to  the  enforcement  of  it, 
and  would  sustun  the  enforcement  of  it,  then  it  might  do  some  good. 

Q.    What  advantage  do  you  conceive  there  might  be  under  a  license  law  ? 

A,  I  tlunk  that  a  license  law»  the  common  judgment  and  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  would  sustain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fat.)  In  the  country  towns  where  no  places  are  succossfaly 
would  the  amount  of  drinking  be  aa  much  aa  if  thore  were  a  license  law? 

A.    I  hardly  think  it  would  in  the  qMxidy  settled  towns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooksr.)  You  ute  near  the  Hne  of  the  State  of  Bhode 
Island? 

A»    Yes,  sir ;  further,  however,  than  when  I  was  Mayor. 

Q,    What  did  you  state  in  regard  to  the  carrying  Oat  of  the  law  ? 

A .    I  said  that  it  was  poor  enough,  but  that  it  was  fhr  better  than  toned j. 
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TB0TIMOKT  OF  HOK.  Loms  LAffiAX . 

Q,    (By  "Mr.  Chili>.)    Yfhere  do  yoti  reside  ? 

A.    laFidlBiyer. 

Q.    Wbat  position  do  70a  occupy  ? 

A.    I  have  been  justice  of  the  police  court  for  seriie  fouieeni  yean. 

A.  What  is  jour  observation  as  to  the  tflect  of  t3ns  prohilntory  law,  in 
checking  dnmkenness  and  intemperance,  as  fhr  as  jon  hare  formed  an 
opinion  ? 

A.  When  the  law,  in  the  fint- instance,  was  enacted,  H  was  pdd  in  ibroe  in 
Fall  Biver,  and  the  number  of  seizures  made  was  quite  eztensire,  amoantiAg 
to  several  thousand  dollars'  worth,  and  which  was  sabsequentlj  destroyed. 
After  the  law  was  put  in  operation  in  that  mode,  the  eflfoet  was  to  break  vp 
some  6f  the  different  establishments,  and  another  effect  was,  that  individoali 
associated  together  and  purchased  liquors  and  kept  them  where  tfaej  eonld 
go  and  help  themselves.  There  was  a  room  of  that  kind  Which  joined  my 
office;  and  in  this  association  were  a  number  of  individtials  known  to  me 
personally.  And  this  continued  for  some  weeks  and  some  montihs.  The  rasdit 
of  the  association  thus  fonned  was,  that  many  of  those  individoals  sabseqaently 
became  intemperate.  They  may  have  been  addicted  to  it  to  some  extent 
before,  but  some  of  them  were  not.  So  far  as  I  know,  two  or  three  of 
them  died  in  consequence  of  their  intemperance.  There  were  some  estab- 
lishments broken  up,  but  it  seemed  not  to  lessen  (widi  now  and  then  excep- 
tions) the  principal  cause  of  drunkenness.  In  other  words,  the  effect  was  to  < 
distribute,  in  small  quantities,  in  different  places,  either  aicohdic  drinks  or 
beer,  or  something  that  would  produce  intoxicalson  by  some  means.  Precisely 
what  I  know  not,  except  that  the  result  did  not  seem  to  suppress  the  nse  (^ 
liqilor.  At  that  time  there  was  liquor  to  be  obtained  across  the  fine  in  Rhode 
Mand.  Since  that  it  has  been  changed,  to  a  considerable  extent^  because  the 
line  has  been  changed  and  carried  south  some  two  mOes  and  a  half.  There 
was  some  interference  with  the  canying  out  d  the  law,  until  the  question  of 
constitutionality  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Conmumwealth  t.  AUnrOy  the  bill  of 
exceptions  in  which  I  had  the  honor  of  drawing,  and  which  stood  until  the  • 
case  got  into  the  higher  courts.  Occasionally  there  was  a  complaint  made, 
and  the  case  was  set  aude  to  await  the  action  of  other  cases,  in  order  that  the 
parties  might* get  at  a  thorough,  full,  and  fiiir  test  During  the  war,  the  Jaw 
was  practically  a  dead  letter ;  that  is,  either  by  common  acqvescenee,  or  otfaep* 
wise,  in  th&  condition  of  things  at  that  time,  there  seemed  to  be*a  harmony 
between  rum  and  patriotism  or  mm  and  enlistment.  They  went  on  witiioat 
interference  either  from  our  strongest  temperance  men  or  others.  Sbce  the 
war,  there  has  been  a  commencement  of  seizures,  whieh  has  been  aecompanied 
by  more  or  less  activity,  and  complaints  fbr  illegal  selling.  I  may  say,  that 
during  the  war  there  were  but  few  complaints  for  nuisances  or  for  illegal  sell- 
ing. There  have  been  some  effbrts  during  the  year  by  which  some  establish* 
menis  have  been  broken  up.  There  have  been  a  number  of  complaints  for 
illegal  selling,  and  convictions  have  been  obtained.  No  longer  ago  than  yes- 
terday there  were  'six  cases  in  my  own  court  Nevertheless,  intemperance 
does  not  seem  to  decrease.  The  fiict,  so  fkv  as  I  can  asecstain  from  inftnnap  . 
tion  and  observation,  seems  to  me  that  liqaors  are  dissemiaated  in  snail 
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quantities  in  different  localxdes,  and  that  people  or  individuals  addicted  to  it, 
congregate  in  the  night  or  day  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  continue  to  use 
this  beverage,  and  use  it  in  such  a  manner  that  intemperanee  re^ts.  The 
number  of  convictions  varies  somewhat  aecording  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  in  some  seasons  more  than  others,  but  on  the  whole  the  number  of  convic- 
tions for  intemperance  is  as  gfeat  in  proportion  to  the  population  now  as 
formeriy.  I  am  not  able  to  state  the  exact  details.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance in  relation  to  this  matter  that  has  not  escaped  my  observation,  and  it  is 
this.  It  is  aa  ojunion  of  my  own.  I  think  that  is  a  terrible  evil,  or  whatever 
name  it  should  be  characterised  by ;  and  either  from  these  influences  or  some 
influences,  it  is  extremuely  detrimentaL  The  efiEect  upon  this  class  of  individ- 
uals, who  are  brought  up  for  intemperance,  seems  to  be  worse  than  it  was  when 
these  liquor  establishments  were  in  operation.  And  I  infer  from  what  infor- 
mation I  can  get,  and  £rom  the  observation  and  appeafance  of  the  men  who 
are  brought  before  me,  that  it  is  a  very  deleterious  article  that  is  used. 
Whether  any  other  system  may  or  may  not  be  better,  I  can  only  say  that  it 
has  Biiled  after  an  earnest  efibrt  to  enforce  the  sdzure  clause,  and  also  that 
part  of  the  law  in  relation  to  illegal  sale,  and  that  it  has  not  been  practically 
successful.  Whether  som^  other  system  would  or  would  not  be  better,  I 
cannot  say  until  it  is  tried. 

(2-    Have  you  any  agency  in  Fall  River  ? 

A.    There  is  an  agency,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  go  there  for  liquor, 
or  to  get  it  at  other  places  ? 

A*  I  have  heard  individuals  say  that  in  cases  of  sickness  they  did  not  dare 
to  rely  upon  the  liquor.  There  was  one  case  brought  to  my  attention  partic- 
ularly net  long  since,  where  a  gentleman  stated  to  me  that  he  went  to  the 
agency,  and  got  some  liquor,  and  that  upon  examination  he  found  it  to  be 
defective.    And  I  know  of  many  individuals  who  have  made  such  statements. 

Q..  (By  Mr.  Sfoonbb.)    You  say  that  the  law  has  been  enforced.    That 
is,  it  has  stopped  the  open  sale,  and  has  driven  it  into  secret  places  ? 
»     A.    Yes,  sir.    ,     _    , 

Q.    It  seems  not  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  ? 

A.    Yes,  sip. 

Qt  Now  it  is  supposed  that  a  man  who  is  in  ihe  habit  of  drinking  liquors 
will  take  any  pains  to  get  them ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  men  £ceqaent  these 
places  as  much  as  they  would,  if  the  places  were  open,  and  no  diigraoe 
about  it  ? 

it.  I  think  that  men  do  frequent  these  pUces  secretly.  My  reasons  for 
this  are  that  frequently  one  or  more  of  them  gets  caught  in  a  state  of  uitozicar 
tion,  and  is  brought  into  the  courts. 

Q,  Do  you  think  they  go  there  as  oflen  as  they  would  if  notlnng  was  said 
about  enforcing  the  law?  Do  they  go  and  get  tiieir  dram  as  often  as  they 
would  if  the  sale  was  more  open  ? 

A.    I  think  there  is  but  little  difference ;  and  I  will  state  my  resflcms.   No 

longer  ago  than  last  night,'  I  was  conversing  with  a  young  man,  and  he 

'  lemarked,  in  allusion  to  this  suljecty  *'  By—,  I  like  to  go  and  get  liquor  as  I 

choose."    I  merely  give  his  language  and  his  sentiment  as  an  iUustration,  not 
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expressing  any  opinion  pro  or  con,  except  that  this  is  a  sentiment  which  Ihave 
noticed.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  seizures,  and  some  of 
these  places  have  been  broken  up.  This  I  know  to  be  the  fact,  as  I  know 
of  anything  that  occurs  in  the  city,  as  a  matter  of  obserration.  And  I  kiiow 
from  other  facts :  I  am  connected  with  the  Washingtonian  Assoeiation  there ; 
and  we  are  using  what  moral  efforts  we  can  in  reference  to  this  subject  Not 
longer  ago  than  last  Sabbath  evening,  I  was  told  of  a  person  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking,  who  had  attended  our  meetings,  and  had  determined  to 
abstain  from  the  use.  I  am  merely  speaking,  without  having  any  theory  to 
advance,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the  practical  results  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion extends.  I  think  that  the  practical  result  has  been  to  disseminate  the 
traffic,  and  distribute  it  among  a  greater  number  of  frfaees  than  there  ever 
were  before. 

Q,  Does  that  lead  you  to  the  conclusioii  that  liquor  oug^t  to  be  sold  easily 
and  freely  ? 

A .  My  view  of  that  matter  is  this.  The  attempt  is  to  make  liquor  an  out- 
law. I  think  it  is  impracticable  in  its  results.  The  government  is  losing  all 
'  control  of  an  article  which  is  used  by  the  community,  and  used  by  individuals, 
which  is  intoxicating  in  its  character,  and  detrimental  and  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  the  c<»nmunity.  If  the  government  had,  in  some  way,  the  control 
of  this  article,  and  the  purity  of  the  article,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
that  the  evils  of  the  sale  would  be  less. 

Q,  Is  not  the  effect  of  keeping  poisonous  liquors  just  the  same  as  in  any 
other  case  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  application  of  the  law  is  the  same.  If  the  liquor  could 
be  annihilated  or  extirpated  substantidly,  I  would  be  g^ad  of  it.  But  the 
result,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  has  proved  that  it  is  impracticable  in 
a  community  such  as  ours.  Perhaps  in  the  towns  in  the  interior  portions  of 
the  State,  not  having  access  by  water  to  other  places,  the  law  might  be  more 
effective.  But  after  an  earnest  effort  to  enforce  the  law  on  this  subject,  and 
after  repeated  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  it,  at  the  same  time  the  result, 
as  I  know  from  the  records  of  the  courts,  has  not  been  a  diminution  of  intoxi- 
cation as  a  whole. 

Q.    Who  carries  in  the  liquor  cases  in  behalf  of  the  government  ? 

A.    There  is  no  counsel  ordinarily ;  occasionally  some  counsel  is  employed. 

Q.    Do  not  the  State  Constables  themselves  cany  on  the  prosecutions  ? 

A.    They  make  the  complaints;  they  do  not  carry  on  the.  cases. 

Q.  Have  they  not  asked  you  to  allow  them  td  do  S0|  and  you  refused 
them? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Do  they  not  cany  on  prosecutions  in  other  places  ? 

A,  I  only  know  that  the  statute  provides  that  they  shall  not  If  the 
objection  is  made,  I  can  merely  say  that  I  have  sustained  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Q.    1b  there  an  express  statute  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A.    There  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  You  said  that  you  sentenced  rix  penons 
yesterday? 
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.il.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Had  any  of  them  been  sentenced  before  far  nmilar  offences  ? 

A,  There  was  one  or  two  or  more  of  them  who  had  been.  The  allega- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  the  clerk  without  any  particular  ezaminati<xi  as  to  their 
being  second  offences,  and  it  was  defective.   • 

TssTOf  <»nr  of  P.  L.  Paob. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Chitd.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  I  reside  in  the  town  of  Pittsfidd*.  I  am  an  attorney  and  counsellor-at- 
law,  and  am  now  police  justice  in  our  county.  I  hare  been  an  adrocate  of 
the  prohibitory  law  from  the  start,  and  have  endeavored  in  my  practice  as  an 
attorney  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  as  police  justice,  to  ca^rry  it  into 
effect.  I  must  say,  however,  that  my  experience  in  these  different  capacities, 
and  especially  in  the  latter,  as  police  justice,  has  compelled  me  to  alter  my 
opinion  upon  this  law  essentially.  For  some  time  after  the  law  was  enacted 
it  was  enforced  in  our  place  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  it  was  deemed  dis-. 
reputable  about  that  time  to  sell  liquor  or  to  drink  liquor,  and  a  person  lost 
character  by  being  known  to  be  a  halntual  drinker  of  intoxicating  fiquors. 
The  law  has  been  gradually,  from  year  to  year,  according  to  my  ojunion,  less 
and  less  enforced.  There  have  been  occasional  waves  of  excitement  npon  tbe 
subject  Some  new  man  would  be  in  an  official  position  and  would  expect  to 
do  what  his  predecessor  had  not  done,  and  fbr  a  time  there  was  periiaps  less 
^  liquor  sold ;  for  a  few  days  or  weeks ;  I  think  I  could  not  extend  the  lime 
beyond  weeks  probably.  But  after  that,  the  liquor  shops  it  would  seem  were 
opened  with  redoubled  energy,  and  sold  more  than  ever;  so  that,  from  year 
to  year,  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  has  increased  very  mudi 
according  to  the  number  of  the  popidation.  Our  population  has  nearly 
doubled  from  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  And  we  have  been  somewhat 
unfortunate  in  our  Deputy  State  Constable.  A  few  months  ago  another  State 
Constable  was  appointed  in  our  town,  a  man  of  character,  a  man  of  respecta- 
bility, and  of  great  energy  and  business  talent ;  and  he  had  great  confidence 
that  he  could  revolutionize  the  matter  for  the  better;  and  all  good  people 
hoped  that  be  would  be  able  to  do  so.  He  commenced,  and  brought  (I  shoidd . 
think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right)  some  half  a  dozen  prosecutions,  and  he 
succeeded  in  getting  one  conviction  for  a  single  sale.  Before,  within  about  a 
year,  the  law  had  been  substantially  a  dead  letter  in  our  town.  And  I  most 
say  that  it  is  among  the  most  unpleasant,  and,  I  may  say,  fickening,  part  of 
my  duties,  to  sit  as  magistrate  in  the  trial  of  these  liquor  cases.  Toung  men 
are  summoned^  eight  or  ten  or  twelve,  ordinary  respectable  looking  yotmg 
men,  summoned  because  it  is  believed,  if  not  known,  that  they  go  into  these 
places  from  day  to  day  and  from  night  to  night,  just  as  regularly  as  they  do 
to  their  boarding  places.  And  these  young  men  will  be  asked,  ^  Have  yoa 
been  into  that  shop?''  Perhaps  they  may  say  that  they  have.  **Did  yon 
drink  anything  there  ?  "  ^  No,  I  bought  a  cigar."  Another  is  asked,  "  IMd 
you  drink  anything?"  "Why,  yes,"  he  may  say,  "I  drank  somethiiig> 
"  What  did  you  drink  ?  "  "  Well,  it  tasted  as  much  like  sweetened  water  as 
anything."  Another  is  asked, '*  Did  you  drink  anything?"  "Why,  yes,  I 
drank  some  pop  beer."    Or  perhaps  he  will  say  that  it  was  cider,  or  t 
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thing  of  tliat  sort  *<  Was  H  intoucating  ?  "*  '« No,  I  gtte«  notr  And  tkat 
18  the  character  of  tiie  testimony,  in  pet^^  nine  cases  out  of  ten  ^t  come 
np  fat  trial  Of  course  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  chatge  anybody  with  per* 
jnry,  btit  speaking  genemUy,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  more  cases  of 
perjury,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  from  this  one  cause  than  from  all  other 
classes  of  cases  combined.  And  when  these  young  men  thus  testify,  there  are 
liquor-dealers,  and  liquor  S3rmpatltt£ers,  and  Aay  are  cheered,  as  it  were,  in 
that  course.  The  moral  feeling  of  all  the  towns  in  the  poliee  eoarts  in  our 
place  (I  hope  it  is  not  so  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth)  is  in  favor  of 
sereening  of  the  liquor-dealers  from  the  action  of  the  law.  Yerj  seldom  is 
there  a  temperance  man  in  the  courts  to  give  his  influence.  In  reference  to 
the  ^orts  of  our  present  State  Constable,  I  have  heard,  since  I  came  to  this 
ci^,  that  he  had  resigned  his  position.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  deputy-sheriff  pointed  out  to  me  a 
place  that  was  veiy  brilHantly  illuminated,  and  he  says  to  me, "  There  is  a 
liquor  saloon  just  opened,  and  fitted  up  beautifully,  at  an  expense  of  a  thoor  . 
sand  doUan,  wliere  they  sell  openly."  And  pointing  to  another  place,  he 
said,  ^  lliere  is  a  liquor  den  where  there  was  an  Irish  funeral  party  stopped 
to  get  liquor,  and  they  could  not  all  get  in  there,  and  they  actoally  passed  the 
liquor  out  in  watet^pays." 

Q,    I  would  inquire  if  yon  have  a  liquor  agency  in  your  town  ? 

A.  We  have,  I  understand ;  I  had  not  heard  of  it  at  all  until  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  think  there  are  oidly  comparatively  few  who  know  where  it  is.  It 
was  a  matter  of  some  notoriety  in  the  early  histoiy  of  this  liquor  law,  when 
tilie  town  pump,  as  it  was  called,  was  patrcmized  a  good  deal;  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  said  about  the  liquor  that  was  Tended  there ;  and  men  would  go 
to  other  places  where  they  could  get«better  liquor.  Of  late  years  the  State 
agency  in  our  place  is  a  dead  letter ;  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  knew  where  the 
agency  is,  or  who  the  agent  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooheb.)  There  has  been  an  agency  there  always,  has 
there  not? 

A,    I  suppose  there  has  been,  though  I  have  not  known  who  the  agent  was. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  they  could  not  get  the  liquor  ?  Do  you  su|^KMe 
that  the  Hquordealers  have  an  interest  to  get  up  this  idea  ? 

A.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  spoke  of  the  opinions  of  other  persons,  who,  I 
suppose,  knew  what  good  liquors  were. 

Q,  You  say  that  intemperance  now  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion? 

A,  I  said  that  the  population  had  increased,  and  I  intended  to  say  that 
intemperance  had  increased  faster  than  tiie  population. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people  of  your  place  ?  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  many  of  the  leading  men  in  Pittsfield  are  men  of  doubtful  habits  in  that 
respect? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  more  doubtfld  than  they  are  in  other  plaoes 
of  the  same  size. 

Q.    What  remedy  do  yon  propose  for  this  state  of  things  ? 

A.  Wen,  nr,  that  is  beyond  my  wisdom.  I  should  refer  that  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  L^;islature.   I  am  not  wise  enough,  and  have  not  thou^^t  enough  about 
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it  to  MtiaQr  my  own  JBind  as  to  uliat  it  10  best  to  -do  now.  The  very  general 
Ibaling  among  onr  people,  I  think,  it  one  of  diwatiirfaction  with  the  preaent 
ftate  of  things;  and,  without  being  wedded  to  any  beautUiil  theory,  they 
want  something  to  do  to  stop  this  increase  in  the  traffic. 

Testimony  of  Chase  Fhilbbics:. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A,    Jn  Lawrence. 

Q.    What  poation  do  yon  hold  there? 
^  A.    City  MaishaL 

Q.    How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

A.    Three  yean  next  August. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  things  in  Lawrence  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
liquors? 

A.  There  is  no  open  sale  that  I  know  of,  and  has  not  been  for  nearly  a 
year  and  a  faal£ 

Q,    What  is  the  state  of  intemperance  ? 

A,  It  has  been  constantly  increasing  for  the  last  three  yeart  The  occa- 
sional instances  are  rery  frequent.  In  1804  we  had  before  the  Police  Court, 
for  drunkenness,,  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  cases ;  in  1865  there  were 
five  hundred  and  serenteen  cases ;  and  in  1860  we  had  six  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 

Q>    Where  is  this  liquor  got  ?    Where  does  it  come  from  ?    Where  is  it? 

A.  There  are  a  great  many  places  in  Lawrence  where  it  is  kept  privately. 
Bars  are  kept  in  behind  kitchens  and  cellars,  and  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
In  June,  1865,  when  the  State  Constabulary  first  came  there,  I  gave  them  a 
list  of  all  the  places  that  were  known  to  the  officers,  the  names  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  street.  It  amounted,  I  think,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-^ht 
places  where  distilled  or  malt  liquors,  one  or  the  other,  were  sold  or  dispensed. 
Two  weeks  ago  last  Monday,  I  think,  I  gave  the  officers  instructions  to  give 
me  another  list  of  names  of  places  where  they  supposed  liquor  was  sold,  and 
they  gave  the  names  of  the  places  to  me.  The  number  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  nxty-^ght  of  these  groggeries. 

Q.    What  has  been  done  by  the  State  Constabulary  ?    Anything  ? 

A,  There  have  been  a  great  many  prosecuted  there— &om  forty  to  sixty  I 
should  say — at  each  term  of  court  since  June,  1866. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spoohbr.)    You  say  there  is  no  open  sale  ? 

A,    Not  any  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.    Do  you  not  attribute  this  to  a  great  extent  to  the  influence  of  the  war  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  the  soldiers  were  such  a  drunken  set  as  that, 
from  my  experience  with  them. 

Q.    What  do  you  attribute  it  to  ? 

A,  I  attribute  it  partly  to  the  kind  of  liquor  they  have  been  using,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  hanre  bought  it  Instead  of  going  to  a  saloon  or  a  bar 
and  buying  a  glass  of  liquor,  or  a  glass  of  beer,  and  going  home,  they  would 
get  into  one  of  these  groggeries,  and  buy  a  pint,  perhaps,  and  take  it  in  thdr 
pocket  to  some  place,  and  some  two  or  three  would  get  drunk  on  that  before 
they  got  home. 
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Q.  Then  yoahoMtbst  His  better  to  haTO  an  article  told  fveetiuui  itisto 
tepren  the  sale  to  such  a  degree  as  yon  can  reprem  it  ? 

A,  It  18  my  opinion  that  there  would  not  be  flo  much  dmnkennen  eb  there 
IB  now. 

Q.    Would  you  repress  it  entirely  ? 

A.    No,  dr. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  How  is  it  as  to  the  liquor  being  brought  in  there 
by  express? 

A.  I  see  a  great  many  packages  brought  in  by  express,  keg^  and  demi- 
johns, etc. 

Q,    Do  you  know  the  extent  of  this  ? 

A>    I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  extent 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Fay.)  If  we  had  a  license  law  would  you  favor  aa  open 
bar? 

A,    Well,  I  can  hardly  say  as  to  that 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spoonek.)  The  law,  you  think,  seems  to  be  a  poor  onCi  and 
it  drives  the  sale  out  of  sight  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  we  get  it  in  the  police  court 

Testimokt  of  Ex-Mayor  William  S.  Messbbvst. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Salem. 

Q.    What  position  have  you  held  there  ? 

A.    I  have  been  mayor  of  the  city. 

Q.    When? 

A.    In  1856  and  1857. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inqmre  as  t6  any  observation  that  you  may  have  had 
as  to  the  attempts  to  suppress  intemperance  ? 

A.  As  that  was  some  time  ago,  I  will  read,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Committee,  my  report,  or  rather  my  observation,  coming  under  my  own  ex- 
perience, in  a  document  which  I  delivered  to  the  City  Council  of  Salem.  It 
covers  what  I  know  practically  and  experimentally  on  the  subject.  This  was 
January  26, 1857,  after  I  had  been  mayor  a  year : — 

"^  The  whole  number  of  arrests  by  the  police,  during  the  year  ending  Dec 
31st,  was  1,040.  Whole  number  of  prosecutions,  098;  of  this  number  604 
were  for  drunkenness.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  vice,  the  prolific  cause 
of  nearly  all  other  vices,  and  the  never-failing  source  of  the  larger  portion  of 
that  misery  which  is  so  apparent  to  those  whose  benevolence  or  duty  prompt 
them  to  visit  the  abodes  of  the  destitute  and  suffering,  if  not  increasing,  is 
certainly  not  diminishing.  Of  the  whole  number  prosecuted  for  drunkenness, 
only  five  disclosed  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  purchased  their 
liquor.  Eighteen  prosecutions  were  had  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law ;  thir- 
teen were  convicted,  and  five  acquitted.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  tiie 
fallowing  statement  in  the  Marshal's  report : — 

'' '  It  will  be  seen  that  now,  as  heretofore,  drunkenness  constitutes  a  large 
portion  of  the  crime  to  which  the  attention  of  the  police  is  called ;  and  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  facilities  for  obtaining  strong 
drink  are  so  great,  and  the  repugnance  to  becoming  a  witness  in  liquor  prose^ 
cutions  so  strong.  It  will  also  to  seen  that  but  few  arrests  have  been  made 
not  followed  by  prosecutions ;  this  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  all  arrests  for 
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dronkenneiB,  no  deseretion  is  left  witk  the  ureitiaff  officelr,  the  law  maldiig  it 
his  imperative  duty  to  prosecute  all  such  ofieaders. 

^^  In  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  is  it  the  fault 
of  the  law,  or  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  it  ?  Drinking-houses  and 
tippling-Bhops  are  more  numerous  now  than  ever  before  in  this  city,  and  the 
victims  of  intemperance  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  officers  of 
the  law.  I  speak  of  that  which  I  know,  when  I  affirm  that  the  Chief  Mar- 
shal has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  cause  prosecutions  for  the  violations  of 
the  liquor  law,  and  at  every  step  he  has  been  met  with  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  legal  evidence  for  convictions.  Every  instrument  has 
been  employed,  except  iUeffal  force,  and  stipendiary  ^lies  and  informers ;  indi- 
vidual liability  barred  the  first,  and  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  forbade  the  employment  of  the 
latter.  Those  who  complain  that  the  law  is  not  enforced,  do  not  understand 
its  provisions,  or  are  ignorant  of  its  operations.  The  law  in  its  effect  holds 
out  a  bounty  to  those  who  violate  it  in  the  enhanced  profits  of  the  traffic, 
and  induces  perjurv  in  the  victim  when  forced  to  appear  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  and  whilst  it  does  not  lessen  the  number  of  those  who  sell,  it  inr 
creases  the  number  of  those  who  purchase.  Constituted  as  society  is,  the  law 
in  its  practical  operation  is  a  melancholy  mockery,  and  a  solemn  farce.  Those 
who  think  otherwise,  should  sacrifice  considerations  of  personal  safety,  and 
brave  public  opinion,  and  make  attempts  to  fiimish  the  necessary  evidencci  and 
thus  strengthen  the  power  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  whose  auty  it  is,  and 
whose  pleasure  it  will  be,  to  endeavor  to  cause  the  conviction  and  punishment 
of  the  offender.'* 

Q.    Do  you  continue  to  hold  these  opinions  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  nothing  to  change  my  views. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)    What  is  the  remedy,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A,  Well,  sir,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  have  thought  some  upon 
it,  and  have  seen  considerable  of  life,  and  have  studied  somewhat  human 
nature.  If  I  were  a  legislator  I  should  look  at  this  evil  as  an  evil  which 
exists.  I  should  look  at  the  fact  And  then  my  theory  of  government,  if 
there  is  any  legislation  in  the  case,  is  this :  that  when  an  evil  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed, it  should  be  controlled ;  and  I  know  of  no  way  of  controlling  an  evil 
like  this  except  by  a  judicious  license  law.  I  think  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
prohibitory  law  has  been  this :  that  it  has  undertaken  to  declare  and  punish 
as  a  crime,  that  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  at  lai^  does  not 
consider  as  a  crime.  I  consider,  also,  that  we  have  commenced  at  the  wrong 
end,  entirely.  If  it  is  a  crime  to  sell  liquor,  it  is  certainly  a  crime  to  buy  it 
The  sale  cannot  possibly  be  made  without  two  parties  being  implicated  in  it 
Now,  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  there  arc  two  hundred  places  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  I  take  it  that  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  persons  who  get  thdr 
supplies  from  each  and  every  one  of  these  places.  I  think  that  the  penalty 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  persons  who  buy  the  liquor,  if  it  is  to  be  inflicted 
on  those  who  selL  And  as  there  is  such  a  lai^ge  portion  of  the  community 
who  do  buy,  my  opinion  is  that  the  evil  cannot  be  suppressed,  in  cities  certainly- 
And  if  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  I  should  think  that  the  legislature  ought  by 
some  proper  means  to  regulate  and  control  it 

Q-  You  lay  down  the  broad  principle,  then,  than  an  evil  wluch  cannot  be 
•n]^ressed  ought  to  be  controlled  and  regulated, — ^a  broad  principle,  covering 
all  kinds  of  evils  and  crimes  ? 
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A.    If  it  cannot  be  snppreBsed,  I  wfll  laj  that  down  as  a  principle. 
(t    Many-  evib  do  exist  to  a  great  d^ree,  and  are  very  great  erils. 
A,    I  do  not  think  that  a  great  evil  can  be  suppressed  entirely ;  bat  if  it 
gets  to  be  as  large  as  ibis  evil,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  controlled. 

TSBTUSONY    OF  HbNRT  A.  MABBfi. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    You  lire  in  Amherst  ? 

A>    I  do,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  liyed  in  that  neighborhood  ? 

A,    Since  ld59. 

Q.  Are  you  fhnnliar  widi  the  moral  condition  of  that  region  of  whicb 
Aaiherst  may  be  called  the  centre  ? 

A*  I  think  I  am ;  my  buuness  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  the  people 
of  tiiat  region  a  great  deal. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A .    Publisher  and  editor  of  a  newspaper. 

Q.  In  respect  to  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquor  and  freedom  from 
drunkenness,  how  does  the  present  state  of  your  community  compare  with 
what  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago  ? 

A,  As  I  did  not  live  in  that  community  a  dozen  years  ago  I  could  not 
compare  it. 

Q.    Then  state  pomtively  without  undertaking  to  state  it  relatively. 

A,  As  a  general  thing  I  think  the  community  are  temperate  men ;  not 
total  abstainers.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  prohibitory  law  is  enforced 
in  that  place.  Notwithstanding,  liquor  can  be  obtained  by  any  parties  who 
want  it,  who  have  the  moneys  buy  it  The  town  has  appointed  town  agents 
for  three  or  four  successive  years,  and  the  town  has  annually  instructed  to 
prosecute  all  infringements  on  the  prohibitory  law.  I  think  that  the  select- 
men have  honestly  attempted  to  enforce  it.  They  have  instituted  prosecu- 
tions wherever  they  could  obtain  evidence ;  but  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  get  persons  to  swear  that  they  have  had  liquor  at  any  place.  They  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  think  that  liquor  is  used,  but  the  persons  who 
obtain  the  liquor  will  not  disclose  where  it  is  obtained.  There  are  a  great 
many  places  where  liquor  is  sold  in  private  houses.  Liquor  is  obtained  by 
express.  It  comes  there  in 'packages  from  the  city.  I  believe  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it  firom  the  city.  I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty  in  persons 
ordering  liquors  through  the  express. 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  many  places  there  were  in  Amherst  where  liquor 
could  be  bought  ? 

A.  There  are  in  that  place  some  five  or  six  saloons  where  beer  and  cider 
are  sold,  but  I  think  no  intoxicating  liquors.  I  do  not  think  travellers  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  liquors  at  the  hotels,  though  the  citizens  do 
not  get  it  there.  They  purchase  it  at  the'  town  agency.  All  that  a  person 
has  to  do  is  to  say  that  he  wants  it  for  sickness,  and  I  believe  that  the  agent 
has  no  power  to  deny  him.  It  has  been  told  me  by  persons  who  know,  that 
there  are  some  thirty  places  where  liquor  is  sold  in  Irish  families  and  other 
families ;  and  there  are  instances  where  people  form  clubs,  and  have  generally 
a  deposit,  and  go  there  and  get  tiieir  Hquor  as  they  like,  but  these  are  not 
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private  houses.  There  have  been  some  ftxrcsts,  bat  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  convict  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  conviction  that  has  been  obtained  there 
in  some  time,  and  that  was  by  means  of  a  person  who  had  disclosed  where  he 
had  purchased  liquor. 

Q.  You  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  persons  buy  at  the  town  agency. 
Have  you  looked  into  that  to  see  how  the  sale  of  rum  and  whiskey  stands 
relatively  in  the  quantity  of  sale  and  the  probable  nse  of  those  articles  for 
medicinal  purposes  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have.  Knowing  how  extensively  it  was  sold  at  the  town 
agency,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  records  and  retams  made  to  the 
State  agent  from  that  place  and  other  places,  and  I  fonnd  the  amount  was  so 
much  that  I  went  carefully  through  it  and  made  an  abstract  I  have  here  an 
abstract  from  some  towns  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

Q.    Is  the  law  enforced  in  all  these  towns  ? 

A>  In  most  of  the  towns  it  is  enforced.  In  the  towns  where  the  sale  is 
open  and  public  there  are  veiy  small  returns,  and*  in  some  cases,  none  at  all. 
In  some  instances,  in  this  abstract,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  average  amounts 
to  three  and  one*half  gallons  to  every  family  in  the  town.  This  liquor  consists 
of  Medford  rum,  whiskey,  Holland  gin,  &c. 

Testimony  of  Mikot  Tibell,  Jr. 

Q.  (By  Bir.  Andrew.)  You  are  a  practising  lawyer  in  the  town  of 
Lynn? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  present  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  Lynn,  from  your  observation  either  |s  a  citizen  or  in  connection 
with  your  practice  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  From  my  observation  as  a  citizen,  I  should  say  there  appeared  to  bo 
no  decrease  in  intoxication,  liquor  being  witlun  the  reach,  so  far  as  I  judge,  of 
those  who  desire  it,  not  by  reason  of  any  qpen  places  bdng  kept — ^for,  so  ikr 
as  my  observation  extends,  there  are  no  open  places — ^but  instead  of  that  there 
have  been  several  clubs  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  office.  I  took  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  this  morning  of  parties  whom  I  know,  and  I  was  inforand 
that  there  were  as  many  as  six  clubs  existing  within  a  radius  of  twen^  rods 
of  what  is  termed  the  Central  Square,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  the  principal  business  portion  of  the  town.  The  existence  of  these  dubs 
are  such  that  the  members  of  the  clubs  have  an  opportunity  to  go  there  and 
take  different  liquors  in  whatever  quantity  they  may  desure ;  and,  as  I  suppose, 
they  purchase  liquors,  it  is  merely  a  purchase  of  liquors  on  their  part,  with  a 
division  among  themselves.  I  have  known  of  a  case,  within,  I  think,  some 
two  years,  where  parties  were  prosecuted  for  furnishing  liquor  to  their  cii^ 
tomers.  They  had  an  extensive  patronage  among  the  business  portion  of  the 
community,  and  their  patrons  w  customers  were  anjuons  to  obtain  their 
liquors,  and  there  was  an  arrangement  made  to  supply  them.  I  would  say 
here,  that  our  business  is  such  that  we  bring  the  trade  to  our  doors.  Southern 
merchants  coming  here  visit  Lynn,  and  it  is  customary  among  those  who  lunre 
travelled  great  distances  to  take  liquor,  where  otherwise  they  would  not  when 
at  home ;  and  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  they  could  not  p«rehase  a  gtaii 
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cilaqaot  oonTenieiiUy,  and  there  vas  some  attempt  made  in  tbe  way  of 
making  proTision  for  those  persons.who  came  to  onr  city  as  customezs.  So  far 
as  the  sale  of  Uqoor  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  any  places  of  open  sale;  bat,  so  far  as  obtaining  liquor  is  concerned,  it 
i^peais  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  erery  one  who  desires  it 

Q*  Do  yon  obserre  anything  in  the  increased  sobriety  of  the  people  which 
WDold  indicate  any  lack  o£  opportunity  ? 

A.  I  do  not.  I  might  yolunteer  to  say  that  there  was  more  than  at  the 
time  I  spoke  ofl  I  regarded  the  case  at  that  time  to  be  that  there  was  an 
apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  allow  the  sale. 

(2-    At  the  present  time  it  is  stopped  so  far  as  the  open  sale  is  concerned  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  have  heard  or  seen. 

Q*     And  yet  there  is  no  increase  of  sobriety? 

A,  To  all  appearances  there  is  none.  There  appean  to  be  a  complaint 
of  drunkenness,  more  or  less,  caused  by  the  drunkenness  which  we  see  in  the 


Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooinss.)    Is  it  not  the  custom  of  some  of  the  shoe  dealers 
to  tonish  liquor  to  those  of  their  customers  who  desire  it  ? 
A.    I  could  not  say,  tir ;  not  having  been  in  the  business  myself. 

TssTiMoinr  of  David  Hott. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andbew.)    You  are  a  citizen  of  Deerfield? 

A.  That  is  my  native  place.  I  have  been  off  and  on  for  .the  last  twenty 
years. 

Q.  Will  yon  state,  in  your  own  way,  what  advantages  or  disadrantages 
your  Observation  and  experience  have  suggested  to  you  as  flowing  from  the 
prohibitory  legislation  of  the  State  ? 

A,  I  have  been  a  pretty  considerable  observer  of  the  morals  of  our  people. 
We  claim  to  be  a  good  moral  people  -there,  but  we  hare  exceptions,  as  all  other 
places,  I  suppose,  have ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
law  18  decidedly  a  failure.  Those  that  have  drank  heretofore  to  excess,  con- 
tinue to'  do  so  hitherto  and  do  at  this  time.  I  came  accidentally  across  one  of 
them,  a  man  whom  I  would*  not  let  have  a  glass  of  liquor ;  a  man  whom  I 
have  known  fi>r  years,  and  I  said  to  him :  '*  What  are  you  going  to  do  when 
they  put  this  law  in  force  ?  " — knowing  that  he  would  have  it  if  it  was  to  be 
be  had.  ^  Our  constables  are  here,"  said  I,  '<  and  have  seized  everything  in 
the  oounty."  "  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it,"  was  his  reply.  **  Why,  you 
cannot  live  without  it  ?"  said  I.  "  I  do  not  live  without  it,"  he  sud,  "  I  have 
aUIwant."  "  WeU,"  said  I, «  where  can  it  be  procured  ?  "  «  Well,"  said  he, 
*«  we  have  got  a  veiy  liberal  town  agent ;  I  get  all  I  want  there."  '*  Well," 
said  I,  ^*  is  it  a  good  article  ^^  "  We  cannot  do  any  better  at  present,"  he. 
said.  •  In  addition  to  that,  so  ftr  as  my  knowledge  extends,  we  have  a  class  of 
people  there  who  manage  to  got  it  some  way.  We  are  not  an  intemperate 
people,  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  we  are  an  industrious  and  moral  people  as  a 
general  thing.  But,  like  all  other  places,  we  have  some  that  are  bad ;  and 
there  is  no  law,  either  Maine  law  or  any  other  law  up  to  date,  that  will  touch 
*  them  at  ally  for  some  way  or  other,  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it-7-there 
appeals  to  be  a  oomlnnation — tiiey  seem  to  have  (I  do  not  know  but  I  shall 
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Hit  some  one,)  a  sort  of  freemaaoniy  hj  which  they  all  nndentaad  6aeh  other^ 
and  stand  hy  each  other,  and  supply  themselves  with  what  t^ey  want;  and 
what  has  been  done  by  your  State  Constables  has  only  put  it  a  little  out  of 
reach.  The  places  where  they  get  it  I  know  not;  but  I  have  known  of  oqo 
package  coming  from  New  York.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  got.  This  daM 
of  people  do  not  seem  to  care  whether  we  have  an  agent  or  not,  and  those 
who  do  not  use  it  have  very  little  feeling  in  the  matter^  We  are  an  agricul- 
tural people,  and  if  there  is  any  class  of  people  who,  through  the  heat  of  smi- 
mer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  are  most  likely  to  need  something  in  the  way  of 
stimulating  drink,  it  is  this  class*  of  people.  But  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  we 
have  but  few  in  our  community  who  do  use  it ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  used,  and  so 
far  as  intemperance  exists  among  our^  people,  this-  law  does  not  reach  it ;  far 
from  it  For  myself,  I  am  for  a  strii^nt  license  law,  a  judicious  Uw.  I  am 
in  favor  of  putting  such  duty  as  you  please,  upon  a  man  who  sells  it,  and 
that  he  shall  be  put  under  steict  regulation  and  contzDl  in  the  sales,  so  that  he 
may  take  care  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  liquor  to  any  extend 
I  never  have  had  any  confidence  in  this  law.  It  does  not  touch  us  at  alL  We 
have  two  faithful,  and  I  do  not  know  but  hooest,  temperate  State  Constables « 
and  we  occasionally  see  an  account  in  the  Greenfidd  paper  of  their  great 
doings.  We  hear  that  they  have  been  to  Easthampton  and  got  shot  at,  bat 
that  the  constable  took  out  lus  pistol  and  seared  away  whoever  had  shot  at 
him. 

Q,  Do  you  regard  the  present  system  of  law  as  any  substantial  protection 
to  the  temperate  people? 

A,  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  least  For  the  men  that  we  have  who  are  intism. 
perate  have  all  they  want,  and  do  not  care  anything  about  the  present  law. 
They  are  not  dependant  on  the  means  of  getting  it  in  our  towii»  Venaont  is 
but  a  short  distance  from  us  and  Connecticut  is  dose  by,  and  Springfidd  is 
dose  by,  where  the  thing  can  be  obtained. 

(2.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  say  that  the  people  who  are  addicted  to 
drinking  in  your  region  do  not  have  any  difitculty  in  obtaining  liquor 
although  they  have  gpt  a  good  agent  ? 

A>    That  was  only  one  individual  case  that  I  spoke  of. 

Q-    But  how  is  the  license  law  going  ip  help  the  matter  in  any  other  ? 

A,  Well,  sir ;  so  &r  as  that  is  concerned,  we  have  a  hotd  in  our  plaoe». 
but  the  man  who  keeps  it  has  not  got  a  very  great  amount  of  custom.  It  is* 
with  difBculty  that  the  man  can  live.  I  would  license  that  landlord,  and  I 
would  put  such  a  duty  upon  him  that  he  should  break  up  all  others  in  the 
business  and  I  think  he  would  be  as  good  a  police  as  you  could  get 

Q*    You  would  license  him  and  it  would  be  a  respectable  place  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  would  be  a  respectable  place. 

Q-  Is  the  sale  any  more  innocent  in  a  respectable  place,  than  it  is  any- 
where else  ? 

A.  I  would  have  it  so  that  the  moment  he  violated  the  privilege  his  license 
should  be  taken  away  from  him ;  that  would  be  my  way,  sir. 

Q,  Can  yon  tellme  the  habits  of  the  people  of  your  community  as  long 
ago  as  1827  ? 
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A,  Very  much  the  same  as  thej  are  now.  We  are  called  stereotyped 
towns. 

Q.    Ib  liquor  as  commoiL  as  it  was  forty  years  ago  ? 

it.  From  forty  to  sixtjr  years  ago  most  everybody  drank  in  those  towns^ 
moderately. 

Q.    Did  Ihey  not  drink  it  daily  and  esteem  the  article  a  necessity  ? 

A»  I  can  remember  when  our  merchant  kept  it  for  sale  the  same  as  he  did 
tea  and  coffee. 

Q.    Were  you  in  a  store  forty  years  ago  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    But  the  storekeepers  kept  it,  did  they  not  ? 

A.  I  should  think  they  did  even  a  great  deal  longer  ago  than  that  I 
cannot  give  you  the  time,  but  I  can  recollect  those  days.  I  should  think  it 
was  as  much  as  fifty  years  ago; 

Q.  Was  it  not  tiie  custom  at  that  time  for  slorekeepera  to  bring  up  hogs- 
heads of  mm  from  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  would  bring  it  up  firom  Hartford. 

Q.    Were  there  any  distiUeries  in  town  ? 

A,    There  used  to  be  one  where  they  distilled  cider^brandy. 

Q.  Did  you  not  use  to  hare  a  good  many  drunkards  ?  Do  you  not  Uunk 
there  was  four  times  as  much  liquor  drank  then  as  there  is  now  ? 

A.    I  should  not  think  so. 

Q.    Was  there  not  four  times  as  much  per  head  then  as  now  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  but  that  there  was.  I  know  that  if  they  drank  it  they 
went  off  steadier. 

Q.    Did  they  not  drink  four  times  as  much  per  head  as  they  do  now  ? 

A*    I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.    Did  they  not  drink  three  times  as  much  per  head  as  they  do  now  ? 

A.    Well,  I  will  split  the  difference  with  you  and  call  it  twice  as  mucL 

Q.    They  had  a  license  law  then  did  they  not  ? 

A.    In  those  days  I  beliere  they  had  Hceuses; 

(2.    Stringent? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Adjoonied* 
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ELEVENTH    DAY— EVEl^ING. 

Fbidat,  Haich  8, 1867. 
The  Committee  resumed  the  hearing  of  testimony  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Testimony  op  Dn.  Edward  H.  Clarke. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    How  long  have  you  been  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  ? 

A,    About  twenty  years. 

Q,    Did  you  study  in  this  country  solely  ? 

A.    I  studied  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Q.    Where  in  Europe  did  you  study  ? 

A.    In  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Vienna. 

Q.    You  are  a  pracUtioner  o£  medicine  in  this  city  ? 

A,    I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  the;  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege? 

A,    I  am  the  Professor  of  Materia  Mtdica. 

Q.  How  much  time  have  you  spent  abroad  since  you  have  been  a  man 
and  while  you  were  in  pursuit  of  your  studies  ? 

A.    Between  five  and  six  years. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  resided  in  a  vine-growing  country  ? 

A,    I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  observe  the  effect,  the  moral  and  phyncal 
effect,  produced  by  the  employment  of  wine  in  vine-growing  countries  as  a 
part  of  the  alimentation  of  the  people  ? 

A,  I  never  had  my  attention  particularly  directed  to  that  while  living 
there,  any  more  than  any  person  residing  there  would  be  likely  to  have  his 
attention  caUed  to  it  I  lived  at  one  time  for  about  three  years  in  an  almost 
exclusively  vine-growing  country,  and  I  looked  upon  the  light  wine  there 
produced  as  being  an  addition  to  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  the  people. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  apparent  effect,  if  any,  produced  by  the  use  of  wines 
upon  the  sobriety  of  the  people  ? 

A.  I  could  only  answer  from  observing  in  a  very  general  way,  as  any 
traveller  would  do,  that  I  saw  but  very  little  drunkenness. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion,  have  you  not,  both  as  a  practising  physician, 
and  also  as  a  lecturer  and  professor  of  Materia  Medtca,  to  consider  the 
relation  wh\ch  alcoholic  stimulants  bear  to  the  human  system  ? 

A.  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to  discuss  the  matter  at  the 
College? 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  Is  the  relation  which  alcoholic 
stimulants  bear  to  the  human  economy,  whether  dietetically  or  medicinally ; 
and  if  there  is  any  class  of  them  which  may  be  considered  materially  different 
Stom  any  other  class  ?  Make  the  discrimination  in  your  own  way,  and  also 
discriminate,  in  your  own  way,  between  their  dietetical  and  medicinal  i 
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A>  The  question  is  so  general,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give 
anything  but  a  general  answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  different  alcoholic  bey- 
erages  differ  so  much  from  each  other,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  classify 
them  under  one  head.  Thej  vary  not  only  in  the  amount  of  alcohol  they 
contain,  but  in  other  ingredients,  some  of  which  are  eren  more  important  than 
the  alcohol ;  so  that  to  describe  the  medicinal  or  dietetical  value  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  as  a  class,  I  think  would  be  impossible,  except  in  a  very  general 
way  to  say  that  they  exert  a  certain  general  action. 

Q.    Are,  or  are  not,  alcoholic  stimulants  administered  by  the  profession, 
medicinally  ? 
A.    They  are. 

Q.    For  what  purpose,  generally  ? 

A>  To  answer  that  question,  I  should  have  to  take  each  liquor  by  itself; 
they  are  characteristically  different  There  are  certain  ones  of  them  that  are 
classified  together,  under  the  name  of  ardent  spirits,  such  as  brandies,  whis- 
keys, etc.,  and  they  are.  materially  different  from  the  wines,  and  the  three  are 
materially  different  from  beer  and  ale. 

<2.  Are  the  different  species  of  ardent  sfurits  materially  different  in  their 
action  from  each  other  ? 

A.  In  some  respects  they  are,  and  in  other  respects  they  are  not  So  far 
as  you  use  anything  that  is  pure  alcohol,  or  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  the 
action  would  be  the  same. 

Q.  There  is  a  substantial  difference,  for  instance,  between  the  action  of 
brandy  and  the  action  of  Sti  Croix  rum  ? 

A.  I  should  want  to  see  the  articles  and  know  what  they  were  made  firom, 
to  answer. 

Q.    la  there  any  dietetic  use  of  any  of  the  alcohdlio  dri^iks  ? 
A,    There  is. 

Q.    Will  you  describe  or  define  it  ? 

A.  Perhaps  the  most  general  statement  that  I  could  make  that  would 
cover  the  ground  of  your  inquiry,  would  be  something  like  this.  Stating  in 
the  first  place,  in  addition  to  the  difference  that  I  have  mentioned,  that 
alcoholic  beverages  vary  very  much  with  regard  to  each  other,  that  they  also 
vary  in  their  action  with  regard  to  the  individual  taking  them,  and  are  also 
varied  in  their  action  by  the  condition  of  the  individual  at  the  time,  varying 
precisely  as  many  articles  of  food,  as  many  articles  of  drink,  as  many 
medicines  do;  so  that  allowing  for  these  differences,  which  may  change 
the  result  very  materially,  we  find  that  alcoholic  beverages  or  drinks,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  when  applied  locally,  irritate  the  part  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  that  irritation  very  soon  passing  away  (depending  upon  the 
strengtli  of  the  solution),  and  leaving  the  part  as  healthy  as  it  was  before.  If 
it  is  continued  in  contact  long  enough  it  may  produce  a  disease  there.  When 
taken  internally  they  stimulate  more  or  less  the  different  functions  of  the 
system,  depending  upon  the  amount  taken,  upon  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  upon  the  character  of  the  liquid.  That  stimidation  may  last  for 
a  short  time, 'and  then  pass  entirely  away  with  no  ill  effects,  or  it  may  be 
continued  long  enough  to  produce  dangerous  effects  upon  the  system.  When 
taken  into  the  system  they  may,  and  they  do  in  certain  stages  of  their  prog- 
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ress,  arrest  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  which  is  going  on.  That  arrest  is 
oftentimes  prodactiye  of  good;  iim&j  go  on  far  enongh  to  be  prodnctiye  of 
evil.  Thus  yon  have  a  constantly  varying  action,  which  may  do  good  or 
which  may  do  harm,  which  will  do  good  in  some  cases  and  which  will  do  harm 
in  others,  depending  entirely  upon  the  dose,  the  condition  of  the  individual, 
the  character  of  the  liquid  and  the  way  it  is  taken. 

•  Q.  Then  if  I  understand  yon  correctly,  you  cannot  affirm  of  a  small  dose, 
that  it  will  produce  an  eScct  characteristically  like  that  produced  by  a  laiiger 
dose,  only  in  a  less  degree  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  effects  may  be  and  oflen  are  characteristically 
different. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  .wine,  as  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts 
of  Europe  with  their  meals  and  as  a  part  of  their  daily  food,  does,  when  thus 
taken  and  in  that  combination,  produce  the  effect  of  food  ? 

A.  That  question  could  be  answered  only  by  knowing  the  condition  of 
the  individual  thus  usii^  the  wines.  They  may  and  often  do  act  the  part  of 
food  in  the  system,  or  they  may  not  act  the  part  of  food,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.    They  replace  food  under  certain  circumstances. 

Q.  You  have  read,  I  suppose,  of  Comaro,  the  Italian  nobleman,  who  lived 
for  over  fifty  years,  upon  twelve  ounces  of  bread  and  fourteen  ounces  of  wine, 
per  day.    la  that  case,  did  the  wine  sustain  alimentation  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  it  did ;  and  since  then,  other  experiments  have  demon- 
strated, that  without  a  sufficient  amount  of  food,  the  system  may  be  sustained 
longer  if  wines  are  taken,  than  if  thj^y  are  not  taken. 

Q.  The  distilled  liquors  are  often  {^escribed  by  the  medical  professian, 
are  they  not  ? 

A.    They  are. 

Q.  And  different  descriptions  of  distilled  liquors  are  prescribed  to  different 
patients,  according  to  the  circumstances  ? 

A.  They  are,  just  as  other  drugs  are  administered ;  the  doses  varying  as 
much.  It  is  my  habit  to  instruct  the  class  coming  before  me,  to  vary  the  char- 
acter of  the  alcoholic  liquid,  and  the  dose  that  is  ^ven,  in  accordance  with 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  with  as  nice  a  discrimination  as  they  are  capable 
of  making. 

Q,  Then  I  understand  you,  that  under  given  or  proper  circumstances, 
alcoholic  drinks,  or  some  one  of  them,  may  be  classified  with  food,  for  all 
practical  purposes  ? 

A.  They  may  produde  the  effect  of  food  in-  the  system,  under  certaio 
circumstances. 

Q.  You  recognize,  then,  if  I  xmderstand  you,  that  there  is  both  a 
scientific  and  a  practical  difference  between  a  stimulant  dose  and  a  narcodo 
dose? 

A.  We  do.  There  is  both  a  double  and  a  treble  action  of  many  liquids, 
and  alcohol  is  no  exception ;  in  certain  doses  it  produces  an  effect  which  is 
characteristically  different  firom  the  effect  produced  by  any  other  dose. 

Q.    Is  that  not  also  true  of  other  narcotics,  like  tea  and  coffee  ? 

A.    It  is ;  and  also*  of  tobacco,  opium  and  Indian  hemp. 
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Q.  Do  you  find,  in  scientific  research,  any  general  tendency,  throughout 
history  and  throughout  the  different  regions  of  the  globe,  where  mankind 
have  been  distributed,  to  the  use  of  narcotic  stimulants  ? 

A,  I  think  there  is.  There  is  a  class  of  agents  which  tend  to  check  or  to 
retard  the  disintegration  of  tissue.  In  the  process  of  life,  there  is  going  on 
all  the  time,  a  construction,  or  a  building  up  of  the  system,  and  a  destruction 
or  a  wearing  away,* which  is  continued  every  moment  of  life ;  and  certain 
agents  tend  to  retard  one  or  the  other  of  these  processes,  or  to  increase  one 
or  the  other.  We  find,  all  through  the  world,  tea,  tobacco,  fermented  liquors, 
or  alcoholic  beverages,  distributed  wherever  the  human  race  are  to  be  found, 
and  they  seem  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  checking  a  too  rapid  destruction 
of  the  tissues,  just  as  other  means  are  employed  to  increase  the  construction, 
and  so  keep  the  balance  right  and  the  individual  in  health.  Alcoholic  bev- 
erages, including  all  under  that  name,  come  in  that  general  class. 

Q,  Can  you  or  can  you  not,  in  all  cases,  substitute  what  is  properly  called 
food,  and  thus  get  along  without  these  stimulants  ? 

A.  You  cannot;  the  process  sometimes  will  not  go  on  without  Something 
to  aid  it ;  or  it  will  go  on  imperfectly,  if  at  all. 

Q.  In  the  work  of  alimentation,  then,  nature  has  to  provide,  both  for  the 
construction  of  tissue,  and  also,  under  certsdh  circumstances,  prevent  the  too 
rapid  destruction  of  the  tissues  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly ;  and  means  are  to  be  found  by  which  those  processes 
can  be  modified  in  either  direction. 

Q.  Is  it  suggested  by  any  of  the  physiologists,  that  to  arrest  the  destruction 
or  tissues  is  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  nature  ? 

A.  I  never  met  with  such  a  statement  The  destruction  must  necessarily 
go  on,  and  to  arrest  the  normal  cause  would  be  to  interfere  with  it.  I  do  not 
remember  having  met  with  the  statement  you  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  the  sort  of  cases  in  which  it  is 
desirable  or  useful  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  tissue  by  these  means  or  by 
fflinilar  means,  other  than  cases  of  positive  disease,  like  that  of  typhoid  fever, 
in  which  they  give  wMskey,  or  tubercular  diseases  in  which  they  also  admin- 
ister it. 

A,  There  are  very  few  persons  in  the  community  in  perfect  health,  probably 
not  one  of  whom  you  could  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  every  part  of  his  body 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  but  for  average  inditiduals,  who  are  in  average 
'  health,  you  will  find  that  with  some,  the  digestion  is  imperfect ;  the  food  can- 
not be  converted  into  bone  and  flesh  and  brain,  because  there  is  an  insuffi- 
cient power  in  the  machinery  to  work  it  up  into  that  material ;  there  are 
certain  conditions  of  that  sort,  where  the  addition  of  some  kind  of  stimulant — 
which  might  in  one  case  be  one  kind,  and  in  another^  another  kind — will 
enable  that  process  to  go  on  very  perfectly,  perhaps  as  perfectly  as  it  does  in 
the  average  of  cases.  Under  those  circumstances,  a  person  may  be  about  his 
ordinary  work,  seemingly  very  well,  and  yet  requiring  as  an  aid  to  his  diges- 
tion, some  agent  which  will  enable  the  process  of  alimentation  to  go  on,  and 
it  will  go  on  much  better  with  it  than  without  It.  Or,  a  person  may  be 
troubled  with  some  sort  of  disease  by  which  he  is  wasting  away  more  rapidly 
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tbaa  the  Bystem  <mght  to  waste,  so  that  the  boilding  op  of  the  ejBtem  is  not 
equal  to  the  destruction  of  it,  and  such  a  person  becomes  emaciated  and  yet 
is  in  a  condition  of  fiiir  and  average  health ;  but  such  wasting  away  will  tell 
upon  him  sooner  or  later.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  use,  as  a  part  of 
food,  of  sbme  agent  like  that  we  have  described,  will  arrest  the  destruction, 
aid  the  process  by  which  the  system  is  built  up,  and  in  this  ?ray  contribute  to 
promote  the  health.  There  are  a  great  number  of  casef  of  that  kind,  where 
the  dietetic  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  so  important,  that  I  have  deemed  it 
necessary  for  years  past,  to  give  a  lecture  to  the  class  upon  the  proper  dietetic 
uses  of  this  class  of  agents,  pointing  out  the  conditions  when  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  the  conditions  when  they  are  to  be  avoided.  For  it  is  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  with  alcohol,  as  with  all  other  agents  of  that  class,  the  use  , 
of  it  in  improper  doses,  at  improper  times,  will  carry  the  condition  over  to 
some  sort  of  disease  or  malady,  just  as  much  as  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
favorable  to  health  and  tend  to  prolong  life. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cases,  that  will  permit  persons  who  are  properly  regarded 
as  in  health,  and  who  are  pursuing  their  regular  avocations  for  year  after 
year,  and  making  up  a  good  average  life  by  the  aid  of  that  sort  of  alimenta- 
tion, who  otherwise  would  sink  beneath  the  burdens  and  cares  of  daily  duty 
and  existence  ? 

A.  I  meant  to  include  what  I.  suppose  you  refer  to,  under  what  I  have  just 
stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  In  saying  that  each  liquor  produces  its  own 
peculiar  effeet,  and  the  same  liquor  different  effects  in  different  quantities, 
you  indicate  the  necessity  of  great  skill  in  administering  it  ? 

A.    Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  at  all  proper,  with  a  view  to  the  uses  which  you 
have  been  illustrating,  that  each  individual  should  be  his  own  judge  ? 

A.  Just  as  much  so  as  in  the  taking  of  tobacco,  or  of  opium,  or  of  Indian 
hemp,  or  of  tea,  or  of  coffee, — or  nearly  as  much  in  taking  tea  and  coffee ; 
perliaps  I  should  not  say  quite. 

<2*  Would  you  think,  that  omitting  tea  and  coffee,  that  in  any  of  those  cases 
the  generaJ  mass  of  the'people  are  competent  to  prescribe  for  themselves? 

A.    Whether  they  are  or  not,  we  cannot  help  it ;  they  will  do  it. 

Q.    But  still  your  professional  opinion  would  be  of  service  in  this  matter  ? 

A.    My  opinion  would  be,  that  afler  carefully  explaining  the  principles 'to 
an  individusd  I  should  say  to  him,  that  knowing  these  things,  he  must  judge . 
for  himself,  just  as  he  has  occasion  to  do  in  many  other  cases.    I  point  out  the 
principle,  and  then  say  to  the  individual,  "  Knowing  this,  you  must  now  gov- 
ern yourself  by  what  I  have  told  you." 

Q.  Would  pointing  out  the  principle  to  him,  involve  a  discussion  with  him 
of  the  nature  of  the  liquids  prescribed,  and  the  conditions  of  the  system  requir- 
ing them  ? 

A,  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  his  intelligence,  who  ho  was,  and  what 
I  considered  it  necessary  for  him  to  know  about  it. 

Q*  You  would  expect  him  to  understand  much  more  than  you  have 
indicated  ? 
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A.  Not  more  than  I  trould  in  prescribing  cod-lirer  (m1  to  a  penon,  when 
1  would 'explain  to  him  when  it  would  be  well  to  take  it,  and  when  to  leave  it 
off. 

^  In  that  case  you  direct  his  use  of  the  oiL  I  refer  to  the  popular  admin- 
istration  of  alcholic  remedies. 

A.    When  people  were  sick,  I  should  not  , 

Q,  Then  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  properties  as  medicinal 
agents,  you  would  not  ? 

A,  When  patients  are  sick  enough  to  require  the  daily  attendance  of 
a  physician,  I  should  administer  alcohol  with  the  same  care  as  the  food,  or  the 
beef  tea  which  the  person  is  to  take. 

Q.  Are  not  the  cases  you  have  described  as  cases  requiring  alcoholic  treat- 
ment, cases  requiring  exceeding  discretion  ? 

A.    Not  more  than  the  other  cases  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.    But  are  they  not  cases  requiring  exceeding  discretion  ? 

A.  They  are  cases  that  depend  entirely  upon  the  health  of  the  individual. 
I  have,  for  instance,  sent  a  person  to  go  around  the  world,  not  expecting  to 
see  him  again  within  a  year,  and  directed  him  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  an 
alcoholic  preparation  every  day  of  his  absence. 

Q.    The  same  in  the  hot  climates  as  in  the  colder  ? 

A.  The  quantity  would  vary  with  the  disease,  and  the  condition  of  the 
person. 

A.  As  a  general  rule,  what  is  the  effect  of  alcoholic  preparations  in  the  hot 
climates,  as  compared  with  their  effect  of  the  same  preparation  in  the  cold 
climates  ? 

A.  Before  that  can  be  answered,  you  must  state  the  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  kind  of  beverage  that  is  taken. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  pretty  general  rule  upon  the  subject,  although  the  details 
of  application  may  vary  ? 

A.    I  should  think  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  alcoholic  medicines  produce  an  entirely 
different  effect,  or  opposite  results  upon  a  given  condition,  upon  one  person 
from  what  they  do  on  another  person,  in  hot  climates  ? 

A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  answer  that  question  definitely,  without  a 
more  precise  statement  of  the  conditions,  although  I  have  lived  for  three  years 
in  a  tropical  climate ;  the  conditions  vary  so  much  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  Let  me  suppose  a  class  of  conditions.  One  individual  has  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  food,  from  whatever  circumstances  you  may  please ;  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  medicinal  administrations  are  advantageous  in  arresting  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissue ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  alcohol  ^ministered 
under  such  circumstances  ? 

A.  Dr.  Hammond  made  an  experiment  touching  that  point,  and  found 
that  he  increased  in  weight  while  doing  it 

Q.  *  Would  he  not,  however,  decrease  in  health  ? 

A.  If  a  person  was  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  health,  he  would ;  if  he 
was  in  that  condition  in  which  the  disintegration  was  going  on  more  rapidly 
than  he  could  bear,  then  it  would  be  favorable  to  health.    If  the  disintegra- 
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tion  was  not  going  on  any  more  rapidly  than  he  coold  bear,  and  enoogh  was 
given  to  produce  an  arrest  of  the  metamorphosis,  it  might  have  an  onfavoraUe 
effect.  This  effect  is  not  produced  in  all  cases,  as  you  can  take  it  in  dcses 
which  would  not  produce  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  then  to  say,  that  if  a  man  is  in  perfect  health  and 
his  digestive  and  secretive  organs  so  act  as  to  preserve  his  strength  and  weight 
and  general  health  and  condition,  the  introduction,  in  that  case,  of  alcoholic 
or  medicinal  agents,  would  be  deleterious  ? 

A,  Not  precisely.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  person  in  perfect  health  (if 
you  can  conceive  of  such  an  individual),  could  have  a  dose  of  alcoholic  beve- 
rage given  him,  of  a  certain  kind  and  in  a  certain  way,  so  as  not  to  impidr  his 
health  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  I  can  ccmceive  of  it  taken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  injure  it. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  ask,  as  a  more  practical  question,  whether  the  ordinazy 
doses  used  in  dram-drinking,  in  a  case  of  general  good  health,  can  be  expected 
to  be  otherwise  than  injurious  ? 

A.    Of  what  liquid  ? 

Q,    Any  pf  the  common,  stronger  drinks. 

A,  I  should  want  to  know,  before  answering,  just  what  you  mean  by  a 
<^  dram  dose."  If  it  were  four  ounces,  I  think  it  would ;  if  it  were  half  an 
ounce,  it  could  be  managed  so  as  not  to  injure. 

Q.  You  made  an  exception  upon  the  ground  that  few  persons  are  in  per- 
fect health ;  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  nine  persons  are  in  bad  health  from 
the  use  of  alcohol  when  it  is  not  needed  to  arrest  the  disintegration  of  the 
tissues,  where  one  person  is  ill  from  the  want  of  alcohol  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  ever  heard  that  question  raised,  nor  do  I  see 
how  it  could  be  got  at,  to  prove  it.  At  best,  it  would  be  but  a  mere  matter 
of  surmise. 

Q.  Is  that  question  any  more  difficult  than  those  that  you  have  been 
answering  in  the  direct  examination  ? 

A.    It  is,  materially. 

(2*  We  are  supposing  the  condition  of  a  large  dass  of  persons  in  ill- 
health,  whom  the  physicians  visit.  Do  you  not  frequently  find  persons  in  a 
diseased  condition,  induced  by  the  unnecessary  use  of  alcoholic  beverages? 

A .  Undoubtedly,  but  I  should  say,  so  far  as  my  personal  experience  goeS) 
not  a  great  deal  oftener  in  this  city  than  I  do  from  the  taking  of  opium. 

Q.  That,  I  suppose,  is  not  intended  as  a  compliment  to  opium,  but  as  a 
recommendation  of  whiskey.  You  spoke  of  alcohol  when  taken  into  the 
system,  irritating  the  part  it  comes  in  contact  with.  Does  it  not  always  do 
that?  Is  it  not  an  irritant  and  a  disturber  of  the  human  s}'stem,  in  and 
of  itself? 

A.  Locally  brought  in  contact,  it  irritates  for  a  short  time ;  that  irritation 
then  passes  off  and  leaves  the  part  just  as  it  was  before.  If  you  increase  the 
quantity  or  continue  it  longer,  it  may  produce  disease. 

Q.  Whioh  is  the  more  hurtful,  occasional  inebriety,  with  considprahio 
intervals,  or  daily  dram-drinking  ? 

A.  Like  all  questions  of  that  character,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  it,  with- 
out more  definitely  fixing  the  dose.    I  have  seen  persons,  from  daily  dram- 
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drinking,  become  thoroogUj  diseased,  using  that  expression  in  its  ordinary 
sense.  I  hare  seen  persons  from  occasional  inebriety,  in  the  same  condition. 
If  a  person  is  taking  spirits  so  frequently  during  the  day  that  he'  does  not 
allow  time  for  its  passing  out  of  the  system,  he  will  undoubtedly  experience 
an  injurious  efiegt  The  point  I  wished  to  make  was,  that  those  questions 
could  only  be  answered  definitely,  by  definitely  determining  when  it  was  taken 
and  in  what  quantity.  An  inquiry  concerning  the  effect  of  general,  or  of 
frequent  dram-drinking  is  so  general,  that  it  will  only  admit  of  a  general 
answer. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  effect  depends  upon  the  number  of  drams  per  day» 
and  the  size  of  the  drams  ? 

A,    Certainly. 

Q.  But  as  it  is  generally  practi8ed,--one  or  two  glasses  regularly  per  day 
of  ordinarily  strong  liquor  ? 

A.    And  how  much  in  the  glass  ? 

Q*  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  those  drams ;  I  suppose  that  you  can 
judge  as  well  as  I  what  passes  for  a  glass  of  liquor;  suppose,  for  example, 
that  a  tumbler  half  full  of  i^hiskey  was  regularly  taken  once  or  twice  per  day, 
what  would  be  the  effect  ?  • 

A .    I  should  say  that  the  practice  would  be  dangerous  if  continued. 

Q.  You  are  probably  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
community  about  us.  The  point  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  the  usual, 
habitual  drinking  is  or  is  not  more  injurious  to  the  health  than  occasional 
inebriety,  with  intervals  of  a  month  or  more  between  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much'  choice  between  the  two  practices. 
They  are  both  injurious. 

Q.    In  relation  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  I  do 
not  understand  you  as  saying  that  alcohol  serves  any  other  purpose  than 
the  arrest  of  the  disint^ration  of  tissue  ? 
*  A.    Yes,  it  does. 

Q.    In  the  way  of  alimentary  results  ? 

A .  It  aids  in  the  constructive  work  of  the  system,  and  consequently  enables 
more  food  to  pass  into  the  systlm. 

Q.  Does  alcohol  itself  ever  assimilate  to  any  portion  of  -  the  human 
syst^? 

A.    That  is  a  question  that  is  unsettled  at  present. 

Q.    What  is  the  general  belief  upon  that  subject  ? 

A,  The  best  physiologists  say  that  it  is  an  undecided  question;  that 
experiments  have  not  yet  determined  it 

Q.    Has  it  ndt  been  thought  to  be  experimentally  proven  ? 

A,    It  has  been. 

Q.    By  what  method  of  proof? 

A.  It  has  passed  into  the  system,  but  all  of  its  reactions  in  the  system  have 
not  been  detected.    Consequently  we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it 

(2>  How  was  the  former  position  supposed  to  be  proved ;-— that  it  did  not 
enter  into  combination  with  the  system  ? 

A.  That  was  supposed  to  be  proven  because  it  was  thought  to  be  shown 
that  all  the  alcohol  that  had  passed  into  the  system  had  passed  out  of  it 
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Q.    How  was  that  experiment  made  ? 

A.    In  various  ways;  one  by  testuig  for  alcohol  in  the  yarions  secretio&B. 
At  one  time  some  French  chemists  thought  they  had  proved  that  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  taJcen  into  the  system  had  passed  out,  and  so  stated. 
Q.    Did  they  state  that  they  had  detected  aix  equal  weighs  ? 

A,  They  supposed  they  had  proved  that  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  had 
passed  out    They  detected  a  certain  amount  that  had  passed  out 

(2.    How  did  that  amount  compare  with  the  amount  taken  ? 

A.    It  was  less  than  five  per  cent 

Q.    Can  you  refer  me  to  any  work  that  sets  that  forth  ? 

A .  Doctors  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  made  the  experiments.  Experi- 
ments have  since  been  made  in  Boston  to  show  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Lallemand  detected  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  alcohol  taken  ? 

A.    They  professed  to  have  detected  the  whole. 

Q.    What  amount  did  they  account  for  ? 

A.  They  accounted  for  less  than  five  per  cent  as  passing  out  of  the  8y»- 
tem.  That  which  remained  in  the  system  they  did  not  account  for.  They 
suj^sed  that  they  had  proved  the  whole,  and  that  was  their  error. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  did  not  actually  detect  five  per  cent  as 
passing  from  the  system  in  the  breath,  in  evaporations  firam  the  suiface* 
and  in  the  various  secretions  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    Was  that  the  extent  of  their  claim. 

A,    Not  the  extent  of  their  claim,  but  what  has  since  been  proven. 

Q,  My  question  is  not  what  other  experiments  have  or  have  not  estab- 
lished, but  what  proportion  in  weight  of  alcohol  did  they  claim  to  have 
detected  ? 

A'    They  claimed  to  have  detected  the  whole. 

Q.    The  entire  amount  ? 

A.    If  I  understand  your  question,  they  did. 

Q.  My  own  impression  was  that  they  claimed  to  have  detected  veiy  neatly 
an  equal  amount,  leaving  a  slight  quantity  lod^d,  as  they  claimed,  among  the 
tissues. 

A.    Their  error  has  ance  been  pointed  out 

Q.    Will  you  show  it? 

A.  They  never  have  shown  by  their  experiments  (which  have  since  heen 
repeated  in  Boston  and  in  London),  that  they  got  more  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  digested,  under  any  ciroumstanoes. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  claim,  then,  that  the  alcohol  is  transformed  into  any 
portion  of  the  solids  or  fluids  of  the  body  ? 

A.    That  is  a  matter  at  present  unknown* 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  nutrition  which  is  derived  from  some  of  the  alcoholic 
preparations,  I  suppose  you  refer  to  the  lighter  preparations,  and  not  to  the 
stronger? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  alcohol  in  any  way  essential  to  the  nutrition  contained  in  such 
preparations  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  see  how  jovl  could  get  rid  of  it.  Yoa  could  not  have  the 
liquid  without  the  alcohol ;  it  is  essenlial  to  the  character  of  the  liquid. 

Q,  Is  it  demonstrable  that  the  nutriment  of  these  preparations  cannot 
be  administered  in  any  other  form  ? 

A .    I  know  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of  them. 

Q.    You  speak  of  diseases  now,  do  )rou  not^ 

A.  Of  disease  in  a  general  way.  I  speak  of  people  who  are  well  enoiigh 
to  be  about  their  ordinary  business,  and  are  called  welL 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  would  be  the  result  upon  the  general  health  of  the 
people,  if  the  whole  community  should  determine  no  longer  to  take  their 
aliment  in  the  form  of  alcoholic  preparations,  bnt  in  some  other  way  ? 

A.  I  think  that  they  would  seek  some  other  sort  of  excitement  I  can 
answer  that  question  better  by  an  illustration.  At  the  close  of  one  o€  my 
lectures  upon  opium,  one  of  the  class,  who  was  formerly  a  druggist,  from  an 
interior  town  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  came  into  my  room  and 
said  that  he  believed  that  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  the  prohibitory  liquor 
law  was  perfectly  enforced.  The  town  waa  so  situated  (being  remote  &om  a 
railroad)  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  dissipation,  and  but  tittle  opportu- 
nity for  obtaining  liquor.  As  far  as  he  knew,  that  law  waa  enforced.  He  stated 
that  he  had  been  a  drug^t  in  that  town  for  many  years ;  that  previous  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  he  sold  opium  only  upon  the  direction  of 
a  physician ;  ednce  then  he  had  sold  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  an  average 
of  one  grain  per  day  of  opium,  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  that  town- 
The  people  had  sought  another  means  of  excitement,  another  stimulant 

Q.  That  leaves  my  question  unanswered.  I  do  not  ask  what  would  be  the 
effect  if  one  stimulant  was  omitted  and  another  taken  up.  We  have  been 
considering  the  effect  of  alcoholic  preparations  in  an  average  state  of  healthy 
which  is  a  diseased  state  of  health.  My  question  is,  suppose  that  form  of  ali- 
mentation was  removed  and  no  other  substitnted,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
that  removal  upon  the  general  health  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  suppodng  an  imposnble  case.  I  think,  if  you  were  to 
take  away  all  the  stimulants  referred  to,  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  the  entire  range  of  dietetic  stimulants  of  that  sort,  that  the  effect 
would  be  injurious. 

Q.     Suppose  that  all  but  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  were  omitted.    Therearda. 
few  men  and  a  few  women  in  this  community  that  use  tea  and  coffee  or  cold 
water,  but  no  liquors  whatever,  nor  opium,  Indian  hemp,  or  tobacoa    Do  you 
suppose  those  persons  enjoy  less  health,  upon  an  average,  than  those  who 
habitually  use  alcoholic  preparations  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  material  difference  between 
them.  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
Suppose  one  class  of  persons  to  take  a  glass  of  shenry  wine  or  a  g^Uss  of  hock, 
two  or  three  ounces  at  a  time,  not  more,  and  the  other  class  to  use  tea  and 
coflee,  as  you  suppose,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  between 
the  two  classes ;  one  would  be  in  as  good  health  as  the  other. 

Q.    But  are  you  not,  in  your  case,  supposing  a  condition  that  requires  a 
slight  arrest  of  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  ? 
50 
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A,  No,  I  mean  sucli  persons  as  you  speak  ofl  Sappose,  if  70a  msh,  a 
communitj  of  one  hundred  thousand  in  perfect  health,  Hying  without  it,  and 
another  community  of  one  hundred  thousand  living  with  it ;  the  first  taking 
one  glass  (about  two  ounces),  of  wine  per  day ;  the  second  abstaining  firom 
wine.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  health  of 
the  two  communities. 

Q-    Do  you  speak  of  hock,  or  the  lighter  wines  ? 

A,    I  refer  to  the  simplest  of  the  lighter  wines. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  same  remark  touching  other  articles  sold  as  wine 
in  this  country  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  so  that  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.    Have  we,  strictly  speaking,  any  of  the  lighter  wines  in  this  coimtry  ? 

A.    I  suppose  that  we  have,  but  a  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  the  simplest  qualities  of  the  lighter 
wines? 

A.    We  have  some  of  that  quality,  but  not  a  great  many. 

Q.    Do  you  refer  to  such  wines  without  any  addition  of  alcohol  ? 

A,  I  presume  that  we  have  some  of  that  class  of  light  wines  without  any 
addition  of  alcohol,  but  I  have  very  little  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  I 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  faaalj  of  a  large  wine-jgrower,  and  was  told  by 
him  thfikt  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  his  wines  with  alcohol,  and  I 
think  ihot  he  was  a  man  upon  whose  word  I  could  depend.  He  stated  that 
the  wine  that  he  sent  to  this  country  or  to  England  underwent  no  change  but 
the  ordinary  fermentation. 

Q.  Summing  up  then,  you  would  say,  that  between  the  small  amount  of 
alcoholic  preparations  of  the  lighter  kind  which  you  say  is  not  incompatible 
with  good  health,  and  the  current,  drinking  usages  of  society,  there  is  a  very 
wide  gulf? 

A,  I  should  say  there  is.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  with-  all  persons 
taking  stimulants,  to  increase  that  stimulant  I  observe  that  all  appetites 
tend  to  their  own  gratification,  and  I  should  place  the  appetite  for  stimulants 
under  the  same  general  law,  as  the  other  appetites. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  appetite  for  food  is  open  to  precisely 
the  same  danger  as  the  appetite  for  manufactured  drinks  of  the  kind  of  which 
we  are  speaking  ? 

A.  To  not  precisely  the  same  danger,  it  is  different,  but  still  it  is  open  to 
considerable  danger.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  any  in  this  com* 
munity,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  lies  in  the  use  of  opium. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive  that  in  the  testimony  you  have  given,  that  there  is 
anything  that  should  encourage  the  present  drinking  usages  of  thecommuxuty 
about  us? 

A*  It  is  difficult  to  answer  so  general  a  question,  but  without  wishing  to 
split  hairs  at  all,  I  answer,  that  in  one  sense,  I  look  upon  the  drinking  usages 
of  society  as  very  ix\jurious. 

Q,    In  what  sense  ? 

A.  Drinking  to  excess.  The  answer  will  perhaps  be  more  in  the  spirit  of 
your  question,  if  I  say,  that  so  far  as  I  can  watch  the  oommunity  that  I  am 
called  to  visit  professionally,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  I  look  upon  the  usage 
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of  drinking  as  one  that  most  be  goyerned  by  the  intelligence,  by  the.chsraotery 
by  the  force  of  will  (if  you  choose  to  put  that  in),  of  the  individual,  and 
that  it  can  be  regulated  in  no  other  way. 

.Q.  Granting  that,  is  it  not  desirable  by  every  conuderation  that  may  be 
drawn  from  science,  from  good  morals,  from  the  good  order  of  society,  from 
the  inflaence  of  the  law,  fit>m  personal  example,  to  restrain  and  diminish  the 
use  of  liquors  as  a  beverage,  with  a  view  of  going  back  to  a  normal,  healthy 
condition  of  appetite  and  body  ? 

A,  There  again,  comes  np  the  question  of  what  would  be  a  legal  and 
proper  way  of  restraining.  I  have  no  sort  of  question  that  every  appetite 
should  be  kept  in  a  proper  limit  and  restraint,  and  that  every  person  (includ* 
ing  those  who  use  alcoholic  beverages),  in  every  way,  should  be  taught  to 
restrain  his  appetites  within  proper  limits,  and  that  neglect  of  that  opens  the 
way  to  danger. 

Q.  But  are  the  present  usages  of  the  community  within  what  you,  as  a 
physician,  and  a  man  of  science,  would  consider  proper  limits  ? 

A.  Putting  the  question  in  that  way,  I  should  undoubtedly  agree  with 
yoQ,  that  they  are  not 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  apparent  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  develops 
the  appetite  by  a  law  limitless,  demanding  an  increased  quantity,  but  does 
*that  same  law  apply  to  food,  demanding  an  increased  quantity  of  that  ? 

A.  Not  altogether.  But  I  do  not  think  that  alcohol  is  an  exception  to 
other  articles  of  the  same  class  of  stimulants ;  the  appetite  grows  with  all  of 
tnem* 

Q.    We  are  comparing  stimulants  with  food. 

A.  That  alcohol,  or  alcoholie  beverages,  or  fermented  liquors,  are  as 
necessary  to  the  community  as  bread  and  milk  and  me^ t,  I  suppose  that  no 
one  will  muntain. 

Q.    And  no  que  would  assert  that  they^were  as  harmless,  or  as  safe  to  be 
used,  or  as  fi«e  from  danger  ? 
it.    I  suppose  not. 

Testimony  of  Db.  Jabc^s  C.  White. 

(2.    (By  Mr.  Anbsisw.)    Are  you  a  praetiUoner  of  medicine  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

(2.    In  this  city? 

A.    Yes,  rir. 

Q.    For  how  long  have  you  been  ? 

A.    For  three  years. 

Q.    Are  you  abo  a  professor  in  a  Medical  College  ? 

A.  I  am  one  of  the  professors  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Harvard  Universi^f. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  then,  alluding  to  one  of  the  inquiries  put  to  Dr.  Claxke — 
whether  you  as  a  chemist  have  had  your  attention  directed  to  the  subject  of 
of  the  investigations  made  by  Lalamand  and  his  associates,  as  to  the  action  of 
alcohol  upon  the  syston,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  question  whethes 
or  not  it  was  eliminated  en  toiaHte  t 

A.   I  have* 
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Q,  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  investigalaoos  which  yoa  yomtelf 
hare  made  and  the  coacloBions  to  which  you  have  arrived,  and  also  state 
what  is  the  present  condition  of  .scientific  knowledge  upon  this  subject  ? 

A,    Before  the  experiments  of  Lalamand,  Perrin,  and  Doroy,  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  it  had  been  stated  by  some  observeis,  that  the  alcohol  had 
been  wholly  traasfiyrmed  into  the  econom/,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  which  psssed  out  through  the  lungs,  immediately  after  being  taken* 
It  was  transformed,  according  to  some  chemists,  into  one  set  of  safastaaceSy 
according  to  others,  into  another  set  of  substances,  and  finally  escaped  as  was 
supposed,  in  the  way  of  ^sarbonic  acid,  by  the  lungp^  &c.    These  French 
chenusts  diowed  conclunvely,  that  that  w:a8  not  the  case ;  that  a  certain 
amount  was  eliminated  in  an  unchanged  condition ;  that  is,  alcohol  having 
been  taken  into  the  stomach,  a  certain  aoK>unt  passes  out  by  the  lungs,  a 
certain  atnount  passes  out  by  the  skin,  and  a  certain  amount  by  the  kidneys. 
From  their  experiments,  wfaioh  were  v^iiy  carefully  perfoimed  (and  which 
have  since  been  corroborated  in  every  particular),  these  chemists  published 
certain  conclusions,  one  of  which  was,  that  alcohol  was  not  a  fbod,  and  on  two 
reasons  they  based  this  conclusion :  one  reason  was,  that  the  alcohol  was  not 
transfoimed,  at  all,  in  the  economy ;  and  the  other  was,  that  it  was  elimi- 
nated entirely.    Their  expression  was  <*  en  nature  et  en  totaUte ; ''  that  it  was 
eliminated  in  natural  channels  and  en  toUdUe.    So  far  as  their  conclusioDS' 
are  that  alcoh<d  is  eliminated  unchanged,  they  are  correct,  but  their  con- 
cludon  that  alcohol  is  eliminated  en  taUdke  is  unfounded  upon  any  experiment 
that  they  performed.    Their  published  conclusions,  that  alcohol  is  not  trans- 
formed  into  the  system,  are  entirely  of  a  negative  nature.    They  limply 
proved  that  it  was  not  changed  into  two  other  substances ;  fbrther  than  that, 
their  experiments  did  not  go.    So  far  as  ^tie  quantity  goes,  their  experiments 
proved  simply  this:  that,  a  person  taking  a  ^ven  amount  of  alcohol  into  the 
stomach,  a  :rery  small  amount  was  passed  out  by  the  skin,  a  pomewhat  laiger 
amount  by  the  lungs,  and  as  they  themselves  stated  in  so  many  words,  the 
remainder  is  principally  secreted  by  the  kidneys.    They  performed  several 
series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  this,  but  so  far  as  the  quantity  goes,  they 
never  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount  that  was 
given.    They  proved,  moreover,  that  alcohol  ceased  to  be  eliminated  in  a  cer- 
tain time,  by  the  lungs,  in  the  space  of  eight  hours,  and  by  the  kidneys  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and  that  after  that  time,  no  more  escaped  by  either 
of  these  channels.    They  found  by  their  experiments  tbat  in  giving  a  person 
a  thousand  drachms  of  alcohol,  they  would  get  four  or  five  drachms,  in  the 
first  half  of  that  time.    They  never  performed  any  experiments  covering  the 
whole  amount  of  time  in  which  they  say  the  kidneys  act  in  this  way,  and  they 
also  show  that  from  hour  to  hour,  die  kidneys  secrete  less  and  less.    During 
the  time  that  the  kidneys  were  secreting  the  greatest  quantity,  they  got  but  a 
small  percentage  only.    These  experiments  have  been  repeated  at  a  much 
more  recent  day,  and  by  men  occupying  as  high  a  scientific  rank,  and  the 
lesuH  of  all  the  experiments  is  precisely  the  same.    But  the  concluaioDS  to 
which  these  other  chemists  have  come  are  quite  different    That  is,  they  find 
a  small  percentage  of  alcohol  secreted,  but  they  say  that  any  conclusion  as.  to 
quantity,  based  upon  that  amount,  is  unfounded;  that  they  cannot  assert. 
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fifook  finding  a  souJl  amount,  that  aU  ia  secreted.  And  this  U  the  opinion  of 
all  the  scientific  men,  that  I  know,  at  the  present  day.  Moreov^,  experi* 
ments  have  been  made  by  other  chemists,  by  taking  t^fe  whole  araoont  of 
ezcietiosDS  passing  within  twenty-lbnr  honrs,  and  with  Tery  mnch  larger,  and 
with  yery  much  smaller  amounts  than  these  French  chemists  nsed.  It  was 
ibond  by  them,  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  taking  twenty-foor  oonces  of 
brandy,  from  time  to  time,  during  twenty-foor  hours,  the  amount  of  alcohol 
discharged  by  the  kidneys  (which  is  the  chief  channel,  according  to  these 
chemists),  was  yery  small  indeed.  Hie  amount  of  floid^  containing  enough 
alcohol  to  bum,  which  they  obtained,  was  a  yery  few  drachms.  So  the 
conclusions  of  the  French  chemists  were  certainly  unwamtttted.  They  proved 
that  aloohol  was  eliminated,  but  that  only  a  yery  small  quantity  was  eliminated. 
A»  to  the  otiier  experiments,  from  which  they  drew  their  conclusion  that 
aloohol  was  not  transfonned  at  all  into  the  ec<Aomy,  it  had  been  stated  l^ 
another  French  chemist  that  alcohol  was  transformed  into  acetic  acid  or 
Tinegar ;  and  they  simply  proyed,  in  a  yery  few  experiments,  that  acetic  acid 
-was  jiot  to  be  fimncl  in  the  blood,  and  they  inftired,  therefore,  that  alcohol 
had  not  been  transformed  at  all  into  the  economy.  We  know  that  ci  the 
aleohol  taken  into  the  blood,  a  yery  small  amount  comes  out  from  the  blood 
mpchanged ;  a  yery  large  percentage,  therefore,  remains  to  be  accounted  for. 
What  its  changes  are  is  a  matter  entirely  unknown;  what  becomes  of  it 
remains  nnprored. 

<2.  Then  what,  if  anything,  haye  yon  to  say  in  reference  to  Ae  final  eon- 
elusions  of  those  French  chemists,  that  for  the  reasons  they  statec^  alcohol  was 
not  to  be  classed  as  a  food  ? 

A.    That  they  offered  no  eyidence  whateyer. 

Q,    Is  it  not  true  that  alcohob  haye  been  classified  auMmg  food  ? 

A.  They  haye  been.  It  depends  entirely  upon  how  wide  a  definition  is 
given  to  the  term  food.  There  are  many  substances  taken  with  food  and  are 
neeessary  to  life,  that  do  not  go  to  form  the  tissues.  Oxygen  is  far  more 
essential  to  life  than  meat  Water  is  essential  to  life  in  building  up  the 
tisspes,  but  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  formaUon  of  ihe  tissues,  passing  in 
and  passing  out  again  in  the  same  form.  They  are  both  food,  although  not 
transformed  into  the  tissues  of  the  body.  If  such  a  latitude  of  definition  is 
giyen  to  the  term  food,  alcohol  may  be  considered  in  some  instances  to  be 
fi>od ;  but  if  the  definition  of  the  term  food  is  to  be  confined  to  meaning  that 
only  those  articles  are  to  be  considered  as  food  which  go  to  build  up  the  tissaeSy 
then  alcohol  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  food. 

Q.    Would  such  a  definition  exclude  also  water  firom  the  cat^ory  of  food  ? 

A»    It  would,  and  many  other  substances. 

Q.  Assuming  it  proyed  that  alcohol,  when  taken,  ia  eliminated  through  the 
kidneys,  is  it-not  also  true  of  other  substances  which  are  nniyersaUy  classed 
in  the  category  of  food,  such  as  sugar,  salt,  etc.  ? 

A .  There  are  some  substances  of  which  the  tissues  always  contain  a  certain 
amount,  although  they  are  not  chemically  combined,  and  for  the  want  of 
which  we  would  suffer.  If  you  put  a  certain  amount  <^  salt  into  the  system 
it  remains  there ;  if  yon  go  beyond  that  point  the  kidneys  excrete  it  at  once, 
and  pass  it  out  entirely,  eyery  part  of  it    Sugar,  if  taken  in  a  certain 
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amonnt,  will  be  disposed  of  in  other  vrays.  If  you  give  more  than  a  certidn 
amount  within  a  certain  time,  the  kidneys  excrete  it  in  the  form  of  sugar, 
unchanged ;  so  that  the  fact  that  some  substances  are  eliminated  by  ihe 
kidneys  in  an  unchanged  condition,  in  no  way  proves  that  those  substamces 
are  not  food,  nor  that  they  are  not  beneficial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Do  you  find  water  to  be  essential  to  the  animal 
economy,  although  not  assimilated  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  affirm  the  same  of  alcohol  in  any  fonn,  that  it  is 
essential  ? 

A,    Not  in  health. 

Q.    What  is  the  most  important  office  of  water  in  the  human  economy  ? 

A,  It  is  difficult  to  state.  Like  many  questions  in  physiological  chemistry 
(a  science  as  yet  in  its  infancy),  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer. 
There  are  a  great  many  theories.  . 

Q.    Will  you  indicate  what  is  commonly  accepted  as  touching  that  fluid  ? 

A.  It  preserves  the  fluids  of  the  body  in  a  proper  state  of  solution,  and 
acts  as  a  solvent  to  many  oiganic  substances. 

Q.  Are  there  any  facts  known  to  chemists  which  wpuld  tend  to  show  that 
alcohol  has  any  such  usefiil  office  in  the  human  economy  while  in  a  state  of 
health? 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  remiuns  with  the  blood,  the  same  way  that  all  fluids  do. 

Q.    That  is,  temporarily ;  but  finally,  you  cannot  say  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  what  finally  becomes  of  it. 

Q.  la  any  chemical  experiment  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  eliminatioii 
in  some  measure  ? 

A.    That  is  accepted  as  universally  known. 

Q.    Docs  not  every  man's  breath  prove  that  ? 

A.    Of  course ;  that  has  always  been  known. 

Q,  Whatever  darkness  lies  around  the  problem  of  elimination,  as  you  pre- 
sent it,  is  there  anything  in  it  establishing  a  presumption  in  favor  of  tho 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  preparations,  by  persona  in  Jiealth? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  In  respect  to  that  particular  proposition,  do  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  ground  taken  by  Dri  Clarke  ? 

A.    I  agree  with  him  in  every  particular. 

Q.  There  is  a  theory,  is  there  not,  among  physiologists,  which  reckons 
alcoholics  as  in  the  category  of  foods  ? 

A,  In  the  acceptance  of  the  term  food,  which  I  mentioned,  that  is,  tliat 
there  is  evidence,  from  their  physiological  action,  that  under  some  circiun* 
stances,  they  act  as  food,  in  iAie  same  way,  for  instance,  that  beef  tea  does ; 
their  efiects  are  precisely  the  same  as  food,  jud^ng  by  their  effects  alone. 

Q.  But  for  a  person  in  natural  health,  it  is  more  proper  to  resort  to  those 
articles  which  are  known  as  the  true  food  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  In  those  cases  in  which  you  say  that  alcoholic  prep- 
arations act  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  beef  tea,  is  it  the  alcoholic  or  tho 
nutritive  elements  of  the  preparation  that  thus  act? 
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A*    it  18  tne  alconol  alone.  u       f  M«  |    r  i  ^ 

d    Will  you  state  that  point  once  more?     \^^^^*^'^ 

A.  I  saj  that,  under  some,  circumstances,  alconSNwfc  in  ptecbely  the  same 
way,  and  its  results  are  entirely  the  same  as  the  results  of  beef  tea.  It  acts 
directly  and  finally  in  the  same  way  as  beef  tea. 

<2.  Do  you  affirm,  then,  anything  different  fiom  that  affirmed  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  which  is  that  it  arrests  the  dinntegralion  of  the  tissue  ? 

A.    Without  attempting  to  explain  it,  I  speak  of  the  result,  alone. 

(2.    Does  beef  tea  arrest  the  disintegration  of  tiasue  ? 

A.  It  would  if  it  acted  as  a  stimulant,  in  the  same  way  as  alcohol.  Beei 
tea  is  food,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  nutrition,  which  is  an  int^pral  portion 
of  the  tissue*  Alcohol  does  not  contain  nutrition,  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances, alcohol  seems  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  beef  tea,  both  directly  and 
eTontoally.  That  is  to  say,  the  strength  is  supported,  and  the  weight  ceases 
to  be  diminished.  Beef  tea  would  also  tend  somewhat  to  restrict,  in  the 
same  way. 

(^    What  is  the  normal  action  of  beef  tea,  stimulant  or  restrictive  ? 

A.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  stimulant,  wholly.  Its  action  is  too 
quick  to  be  restrictive. 

Q,    Yon  speak  of  diseased  cases,  strictly  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  In  saying  that  you  know  nothing  to  create  a  presumption  that  alcohol 
is  assimilated  into  the  human  system,  do  you  not  separate  it  from  such  a  com- 
modity as  beef  tea? 

A'    I  do  not  understand  yoor  question. 

Q.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  that  alcohol  in  any  case  is  assimilating, 
is  not  alcohol  thereby  separated  from  any  other  food  like  beef  tea  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir,  in  that  sense. 

Q.  Is  or  is  uQt  the  theory  stated  by  you,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
direct  examination,  as  to  the  theory  of  •alcohol  being  food,  generally  accepted 
by  physiologists  ? 

A .  I  think  that  it  is.  Liebig  had  a  theory  that  alcohol  was  used  to  support 
respiration. 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  of  that  theory  of  Liebig  ? 

A.    Thatitisundemonstrated. 

Q.  h  there  any  evidence  to  show  that,  in  case  of  health,  the  human  system 
has  any  kss  resisting  power  to  heat  and  cold  without,  than  with  the  use 
of  alcohol? 

A,  It  has  been  stated  that  persons  who  drank  alcohol  in  C9ld  climates,  are 
not  as  well  able  to  resist  extreme  cold  y  those  who  do  not  drink. 

Q.'    Do  you  remember  Dr.  Carpenter's  theory  upon  that  point  ? 

A.  I  remember  his  doctrine,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  made  any 
experiments.  ..  ^  . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Avert.)  Do  you  in  your  practice  prescribe  wines  and 
alcoholic  liquors  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  thus  prescribing  wine  or  liquor  to  be  used  by  a  patient,  would  you 
direct  that  person  to  the  town  or  State  agency  to  obtain  the  article  ? 
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A.    I  would  not 

Q,    Have  you  any  particular  reason  for  not  ihns  diroctin^  him  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  particular  reason*  I  haye  no  experi- 
mental reason. 

Q.  Is  it  genei&lly  understood  by  your  proi^ssion  that  the  liquors  obtained 
at  the  State  agencies,  are  superior  to  those  obtained  elsewhere  ? 

A,  My  impression  is  that  ihey  are  not  so  good;  but  I  cannot  speak 
professionally. 

TBSTiMoirr  op  Db.  E.  H.  Clakxb  (etnuinued.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spookbr.)  You  confine  yourself  to  the  scientific  part  of  the 
question  in  what  you  have  said,  do  you  ? 

A.    I  endeavored  to. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  observe  the  evils  of  the  excefinve 
use*  of  these  articles.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  all  distilled  sfnrits  were  out 
of  existence,  considering  merely  the  physical  effects  of  their  use,  the  world 
would  be  the  gainer  ? 

Q.  (By  Dr.  Clakee.)  By  distilled  spirits,  do  you  mean  to  limit  yourself 
to  brandies  ? 

A.  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  I  mean  brandies,  whiskey,  and  ram,  and  that 
class  of  spirits,  but  not  including  wines  and  ales. 

A.  (By  Dr.  Clarke.)  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  be.  Not  but  that  an 
evil  would  be  done,  because  there  are  diseases  and  various  cases  where  these 
spirits  are  of  advantage;  but  on  the  average  (I  suppose  you  refer  to  drinking 
in  all  classes  and  in  every  way),  I  think,  limiting  it  to  that  class  and  leaving 
the  others,  that  would  be  my  impression.  It  wonld  be  merely  a  general 
impression. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Would  you,  on  the  whole,  stop. even  there?  Let 
us  suppose  ourselves  shut  off  by  a  sharp  exigency,  not  havjbig  what  we  do 
need  sometimes.    Would  the  world  be  \roi«e  off? 

A.    I  am  not  so  certain  as  to  that. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  in  your  estimation,  the  Lord,  in  making 
the  world,  made  alcohol  in  any  way  ? 

A.    I  think  he  did. 

Q.    Where  do  you  ever  find  it  in  a  natural  state  ? 

A.  If  a  natural  man  is  what  a  man  is  to  grow  to,  and  alcohol  is  die  ont- 
growth  of  what  has  been,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Lord  has  yet  made  a 
perfect  man. 

Q.  Can  you4ittribute  the  making  of  alcohol  to  the  Lord  in  the  way  iJbat 
you  would  the  making  of  a  reaping-machine  ? 

A»    No,  sir,  not  in  the  same  way.    I  think  he  made  them  both. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  In  other  words,  in  the  Hght  of  a  larger  philos- 
ophy, since  that  is  the  view  to  which  you  have.been  invited,  is  not  the  use  of 
this  among  the  seductive  agents  and  instrumentalities  throu^  wluch  woA 
through  the  management  of  which,  the  race  has  got  to  pass*  to  its 
development  and  purification  ? 
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A»  When  you  get  to  moral  and  metaphysical  questions,  I  fed  hardly  pre- 
pared to  give  much  of  an  opinion.  I  suppoft  the  human  race  were  intended 
to  work  their  way  through  the  difficulties  which  surround  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Minsb.)  I  would  ask  whether  the  world  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient experience  in  that  article,  and  if  it  had  not  better  stop  its  use  as  quick 
as  convenient  ? 

A.  I  think  that  when  they  reach  that  state  they  will  wisely  use  it,  and  will 
use  it  only  for  the  proper  puiposes. 

TssTiMOJBrr  of  Oliybb  Wskdbli.  Holmes,  M.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Akbbbw.)    What  is  the  name  ot  your  professorship  ? 

A.    Farkman  professorship  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Q.  What  are  the  views,  if  any,  to  whkh  you  have  arrived  in  reference  to 
the  proper  place  of  alcohol  in  its  relations  to  the  human  economy  ? 

A.    I  think  that  akohol,  sir,  is  meant  for  use  in  the  arts,  for  burning  in 

lamps,  and  for  various  other  similar  purposes.    Alcohol  itself,  I  do  not  thinky 

is  an  article  which  is  used  in  the  human  economy.    I  have  never  known  it  to 

'  be  drank  unless  some  person  may  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 

drank  it  from  the  jars  containing  specimens  in  anatomical  museums. 

Q»  That  question  lays  the  foundation  for  the  one  next  in  order,  which  is 
this :  have  alcoholic  drinks,  or  drinks  into  which  alcohol  enters  as  a  constitu- 
ent in  comlnnation,  any  proper  use  in  the  human  economy,  dietetically  or 
medicinally  ? 

A.    I  think  they  have,  both  dietetically  and  medicinally. 

Q.    In  what  way  do  they  act 'dietetically  ? 

A .    Tliey  act  as  food  —  these  combinations. 

Q.    And  also  as  medicine? 

A.    Of  course. 

TBSTiHOirr  of  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andbew.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  is  your 
professorship? 

A,    Morlnd  anatomy. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  in  your  duties  as  a  professor,  and  also  in  your 
practice  as  a  medical  man,  to  consider  the  relation  which  alcohol,  or  any  prep- 
aration into  which  it  enters,  bears  to  the  human  economy,  whether  used 
dietetically  or  medicinally  ? 

A,  I  have,  sir,  been  sCamck  with  some  observations  bearing  upon  this 
point. 

Q.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  they  are  ?     , 

A,  I  have  met  with  diseases,  not  unfirequently  occurring  in  persons  who 
Iiad  used  liquor  to  an  inordinate  extent,  which  I  suppose  I  had  reason  to  think 
was  owing  to  such  use.  And  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  at  the  time  that  I 
made  the  examinations  to  which  I  refer,  that  a  vexy  important  class  of  diseases 
seemed  to  be  rather  unfrequent  in  those  who  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
their  liquors.  That  observation  I  made  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  I  believe  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  made.  And  it  has  been  con- 
finned  in  different  cases  smce,  quite  a  number  of  times.  And  in  fiict,  I 
61 
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received  commuaictfonfl  firom  diffiore&t  individuab  mibseqaentlj  in  regard  to 
ity  saying  that  the  obsenrationa  which  I  had  made  they  had  ako  made. 

Q.    That  thej  acted  rather  to  prevent  thb  class  of  diseases  ? 

A.    That  they  acted  to  prevent  rather  than  otherwise 

Q.    What  diseases  do  you  refer  to?    And  what  articles  ? 

Q,  I  refer,  speaking  of  the  diseases  that  seemed  to  be  attribntabls  in  a  few 
cases  to  the  use  of  liquor,  to  certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys  which  have  only 
been  observed  in  modem  times ;  and  also  to  diseases  of  the  liver.  Both  of 
these  are  common  diseases.  But  I  would  also  say,  that  both  of  these  diseases 
I  have  often  met  with  anatomically  in  persons  peifectiy  temperate.  But,  upon 
the  other  hand,  I  refer  to  tuberoolar  diseoset  which  ia  ta  cobudqh  that  it 
IS  said  that,  in  the  temperale  veigionaf  it  destroy#  obocit  one  oat  of  every 
five  or  six  in  the  community,  as  it  has  been  observed  in  various  covntries. 
This  is  the  result  in  Europet  and  in  the  obsewatiOiis  which  I  have  made 
I  came  to  the  same  conclusion-^one  in  five  and  a  WL  I  had  occasion 
several  weeks  ago  to  refer  to  these  observations  of  my  own,  so  that  I 
can  speak  definitely.  And  in  these  observations  I  noticed  a  fact  which  I  had 
not  thought  of  before,  k  was  not  until  I  had  proeeedsd  some  way  that  I 
noticed  that  quite  a  number  of  the  grossly  intemperate  subjects  that  I  ezanh 
ined  had  perfectly  healthy  lungs-  From  that  time  I  went  on  and  examined 
all  the  cases  with  this  point  in  view,  to  ascertain  whether  those  who  had  per> 
fectly  healthy  lungs  had  been  temperate ;  and,  in  regard  to  those  whom  I  knew 
to  be  grossly  intemperate,  whether  they  died  of  consumption,  and  whether 
they  showed  that  there  had  been  formerly  tubeccnlaf  di^ea8e•  Aad  I  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  I  just  now  stated. 

Q.  Is  any  kind  of  distilled  spirit  still  prescribed  by  the  medical  professioD 
now  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  lung  diseases,  pr  to  retard  their  progress  in 
the  early  stages  ? 

A.  I  presume  it  is  very  well  known  to  the  public— the  intelligent  public — 
as  to  physicians  in  general,  that  in  many  cases  of  throatened  consumption, 
ardent  spirit  is  not  unfitequently  used.  Of  oourso  the  individual  may,  fitvn 
time  to  time,  be  in  a  condition  in  which  he  may  not  be  able  to  take  it ;  as,  for 
instance,  ho  may  be  in  a  plethoric  condition,  and  then. again  he  might  be  able 
to  use  it  for  months  together. 

TssTiMomr  of  E.  N.  Hobsford,  M.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    Where  is  your  home  now  ? 

A.  Cambridge. 

Q.  You  are  a  chemist  by  profession  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  your  studies  during  any  partx^f  the  time  abroad  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir,  in  Grecmany,  with  liebig. 

Q.  At  what  time? 

A .  Twenty^two  years  ago,  I  went  there. 

Q,  You  were  a  student  with  Liebig  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IIow  long  were  you  a  student  with  him  ? 

A.  Two  years,  I  believe. 
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Q.    Are  yon  familiar  widt  his  tbeory  of  food  ? 

A.    I  believe  I  am,  sir. 

0.    Widikkdi'nmn? 

A.    Tei,  sir. 

(}.    Wbftt  were  lot  two  gneiialdi'viifioits  of  food? 

ii.  He  regarded  food  as  being  divisible  into  two  claawi^  '  otte  reqnratoiy 
and  tin  odier  niitritiT«* 

Q.  Wbat  wa*  the  principal  element  whieh  entered  into  that  divinon  of 
food  wUefa  he  obflsed  as  nutntin)  ? 

A.    Mtrogen  was  one^  of  its  promiiMHt  coiiBtitaentB.. 

d.  Had  lileoboi,  or  any  eombinaftkn  into  wldoh  aledhol  enteri,  any  j^aee 
in  either  one  of  these  divisions  9 

A,  Tes,  sir;  itwoohi  come  undtt'  thia  head  of  what  is  called  respiratory 
food,  which  inelod^  starch  and  oil  and  those  MAstsnees  whitth,  when  boraed, 
kesp  the  body  wanfi. 

Q,  Have  you  any  opinioii  whadier  any  fixm  of  aloohdUo  drink  does  act  as 
lood^? 

A.    I  have,  sir. 

<2.    What  is  yoitf  opiabn? 

A.    Ithinkitisibod, 

Q.    Will  you  explain  f 

A.  It  ministd^to  the  stz^ngtik  of  the  oigsnsBi,  sold  it  may  also  enter  into 
the  organism.  It  is  allied  to  fat,  and  sabettn^es  whsoh  pxOdbcA  fat  And  in 
so  far  as  it  renders  more  perfect  the  digestion  of  food,  meat  and  fiunnaceoos 
food,  it  acts  itself  as»food.  Its  aotiim  is  to  delay  tnctaikiorpkosia  It  acts  in 
that  respect  as  tfte  flcroma  of  tea  and  oo£fee  does^  and  aatoue  of  the  essential 
oils  do.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  ezperimenrt  that  has  been  carefully  peiv 
fonned,  is  mm  expesriment  gmng  to  show  thdt  all  this  doss  of  bodies  do  actually 
fulfil  the  office  of  food,  and  that  they  do  enable  a  man  to  peislbnn  feats  of 
strefigth  tviiieh  lie  cotild  not  otherwise  do.  These  experiments  have  been 
tried  in  Switzerland^    I  alkde  to  Drs.  ^MlsUcenuB  aad  Ficl:« 

Q.  lEbkve  you  seeii  the  repott  of  theitf  lixperknents  which  is  In  one  of  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  '*  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jbamal  ?** 

A.    I  have,  sir. 

Q.    Do  yon  aliode  to  that  now  ? 

A.  I  allude  to  the  original  of  that»  wMch  I  ha^e  nmn  published  abroad. 
The  property  of  alcohol  as  an  antiseptic  and  as  a  stimulant,  when  mingled 
with  food,  and  by  meatns  of  which  the  digestion  of  food  is  aecoosplished  more 
healthfully,  is  one  of  the  offices  to  which  I  allude,  when  speaking  of  it  as  food* 
We  know  that  it  has  the  power  of  prei»rving  the  animal  tissues;  we  know  it 
isabody  whicb  has  aA  affittity  for  oxygen.  We  know  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  introduce  it  into  the  blood,  wlach  contains  oxygen,  without  burning;' 
and  if  it  bums  it  must  give  out  heat,  and  in  doiiig  so,  it  fiflbt^O  same  office  tSiat 
oil  does.  And  in  provicBng  for  flie  slower  digestion  of  food  where,  under* 
other  circumstances,  it  would  be  more  rapi^  digested,  it  is  a  healthfol  ftgent, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  food;  and  where  it  stimulates  the  digestive  apparatus, 
where  it  would  otherwise  be  retarded,  it  also  acts  as  food,  in  that  it  has  the 
efiect  of  producing  more  matter  which  is  assimilable. 
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Q.    Then  it  is  sometimes  an  antiseptic  and  sometimes  a  sfamolant  ? 

A.    Yes,  ar. 

Q.  Do  you  make  an  essential  and  characteristic  difference  between  a 
large  dose  and  a  small  dose  ?  That  is,  does  a  small  dose,  a  mere  stimnlatbg 
dose,  have  an  effect  characteristically  like  a  lai^  or  narcotic  dose?  Or  is 
the  effect  characteristically  different  ? 

A,  There  are  two  stages  of  effect,  one  of  a  stimulant  and  the  otiier  of  a 
narcotic  character,  both  of  which  have  thor  office.  If  you  mean  to  ask  me 
whether,  beeause  it  is  a  poison  in  its  ahsolute  purity,  it  is  absolutely  pcMsonous 
when  in  combination  with  other  substances ;  because  there  is  acetic  poison  in 
vinegar,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  not  therefore  ^ise  vinegar ;  or,  because 
there  is  poison  in  the  oil  of  pepper,  that  therefore  we  cannot  use  pepper. 
The  essential  principle  of  mustard  and  horse  radish  and  a  large  number  of 
condiments  which  in  their  dilution  are  not  poisonous,  act  as  a  poison  upon 
the  human  system,  and  yet  the  condiments  themselves  are  very  eommooly 
used,  and  are  found  to  be  beneficial  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MiKBR.)  Is  the  regular  progress  of  continuous  disintegratioa 
of  tissue  as  essential  as  a  condition  of  health  as  the  fimhation  of  tissue  ? 

A.    If  you  refer  to  the  normal  condition,  it  is  important. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  alcohol  may  arrest  and  preserve  the  tissue,  maj 
you  not  say  that  it  might  produce  disease  in  that  way  ? 

A.    I  conceive  not.    It  is  simply  a  preservation  of  the  body. 

Q.    May  not  that  be  carried  too  far  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  case  where  the  human  economy  is  stimvlatedi  by  the  use  of 
alcohol,  however  it  may  be  used,  to  extraordinary  exertion^  is  it,  or  sot, 
fdlowed  by  a  relative  prostration  ? 

A.  The  same  as  activity,  undet  the  natural  stimulus  of  food,  ^ven  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  proper. 

Q.  If  you  withhold  the  ibod  and  use  stimulants,  is  not  the  prostration 
greater  than  when  you  use  food  simply,  and  put  forth  an  effort  ? 

A.  I  think  that  depends  upon  circumstances.  You  may  take  food  and 
not  digest  it  for  a  time. 

Q.  If  you  supply  a  certain  amount  of  activity  by  a  stimulant  in  place  of 
food,  does  the  same  condition  remain  as  if  only  food  had  been  used  ?   * 

A.  The  assumption,  I  take  it,  in  the  question  is  that  there  is  perfect  health 
in  the  outset 

(2-  Take  any  one  of  the  genUemen  before  us,  will  not  great  exertion, 
under  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  be  followed  by  a  prostration  which 
would  not  follow  from  the  same  amount  of  exertion  on  the  basis  of  food? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Hosford.)  That  is,  is  it  not  on  the  whde,  if  you  wish  a 
given  amount  of  exertion,  better  to  base  it  on  food  than  on  alcohol  ? 

A,    (By  Mr.  MmsR.)    Yes,  sir. 
•   ^.    If  I  could  prescribe  the  conditions,  I  would  say,  yes ;  but  I  would  say 
it  with  the  limitation  that  you  do  not  have  a  condition  in  which  that  could  be 
infallibly  responded  to. 
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(2*  Of  conrse  I  tmdentand  70a  to  leave  the  door  open  for  extraordinaiy 
cases.  But  you  would  not  suggest  that  alcohol  produces  all  the  efiect  of 
food  ?    Basing  exertion  upon  it,  you  would  not  leave  the  proposition  there  ? 

A.    I  do  not  quite  get  your  idea. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  a  man  may  labor  a  year  in  carrying  brick  up  a 
forty-foot  ladder,  as  well  upon  the  stimulus  of  alcohol  as  he  would  npon 
bread? 

A-  I  have  this  experience,  that  during  my  life  in  Germany,  I  saw  my 
associates  drink  their  light  wines  continuously,  and  I  saw  but  one  drunken 
man  while  I  was  there. 

Q.    Is  alcohol  any  considerable  element  in  these  drinks  in  your  judgment  ? 

A,    My  impression  is  that  they  aid  digestion. 

Q.    Do  you  assume  that  digestion  always  needs  aids  ? 

it.  I  think  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  we  do  not  need  the  assistance 
of  some  such  stimulants  as  tea  or  coffee. 

Q.  Does  tea  produce  all  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  ?  Is  it  not 
prescribed  within  iar  better  limits ;  that  is,  the  ordinary  consumption  of  it  ? 

A.  I  think  there  might  be  more  said  in  favor  of  it.  You  cannot  get 
intoxicated  with  it  so  welL  • 

Q.  (By  Afr.  Andbew.)  If  the  question  was  asked  you,  whether  God 
made  or  produced  alcohol,  what  should  yon  say  ? 

A. ,  1  should  say  he  did.  Absolute  alcohol  is  something  that  probably 
nobody  in  this  room  ever  saw. 

Q.  You  only  mean  to  say  that  pure  alcohol  is  not  found  except  in  combma* 
tion  with  other  substances  ? 

A*  It  is  something  which  is  spontaneously  produced  at  timesj  and  does 
not  require  the  operation  of  human  agency  in  order  that  it  may  be  produced. 

Q.    Is  that  i^ntaneous  product  a  step  towards  destruction  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     And  is  not  produced  by  any  mechanical  or  chemical  action  ? 

A.    It  requires  no  extraordinary  action. 

Testimont  of  Henry  J.  Biqblow,  M.  D. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Aitdrew.)  You  are  both  a  practising  physician  and  surgeon  ? 

A.   Tes,  ar. 

Q.     Were  you  in  part  educated  abroad,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ? 

A .     I  studied  abroad  some  three  or  four  years,  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.     How  much  time  did  you  spend  abroad  ? 

A,     About  three  years. 

Q-     Have  you  revisited  Europe  since  then  ? 

A,     I  have  been  there  at  two  intervals. 

Q.     Did  you  travel  pretty  extensively  on  the  continent  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir.    I  have  travelled  as  most  people  do,  north  and  south. 

Q.     In  what  countries  ? 

A*  England,  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other 
places* 

Q.  Have  yon  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  vine-growing  countries,  by  the  use  of  wine  as  a  daily  beverage  ? 
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A.  I  should  judge  from  observatiou  of  people  as  you  see  them,  and  from 
tbe  eotifo  i^beeuoe  of  evidence  of  the  injurious  effects,  that  it  was  not 
injurious  in  any  way.    And  I  infer  that  it  might  in  some  cases  be  beoeficiaL 

Q.  What  did  you  obserre  in  your  several  visits  in  referenoe  to  the 
qobnety  and  the  habits  of  intoxication  of  the  people  there,  either  one  way  or 
the  other? 

A.  I  should  say  there  was  a  very  marked  absence  of  an3rthing  like  intoxi- 
catfton  as  you  see  it  upon  the  suc&ce  of  society. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  that  in  regard  to  those  peoples  who  use  wine  daily  as  a 
part  of  their  daily  food  ? 

A*    I  speak  ^  those. 

Q,  Is  it,  or  not,  your  opinion  that  the  wine  that  they  used  did  perform 
the  office  of  food  ? 

A*    I  have  no  doubt  that  it  did  to  a  certain  es^tent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikes.)  Do  you  attribute  a  good  effect  as  food  to  the 
aloohpl  or  the  oth«r  ingredients  ? 

A'    To  U»e  aleohol  in  combination  with  other  ingredients, 

Q.  Jn  rtelatien  to  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the  general  health,  are  you 
able  to  state  whether  the  long-continued  use  of  wine  results  in  any  common 
class  of  diseases^  insanity  for  example,  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases  ? 
Say,  take  it  in  France. 

A,    Not  to  my  knowledge,  where  taken  temperately* 

Q.    By  temperately,  you  are  speaking  of  its  use  habitually  with  the  meals  ? 

A>  Habitually  upon  the  meab ;  and  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  light 
wines  are  constantly  drank,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  almost  any  commuiuty 
in  France. 

Q»    You  qpeakr  of  wines  that  have  not  been  reinforced  at  all  ? 

A.    Of  win^  as  they  are  found. 

Q.  Is  it  not  found  that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  insanity  of  Franoe  is 
attributable  to  the  habits  of  the  people  in  this  respect  ? 

A,    I  am  not  aware  that  it  is,  to  the  extent  of  insanity  from  other  causes. 

Q.    You  would  admit  that  wine  is  one  of  the  causes  ? 

A.  When  taken  to  exoess,  it  is  liable  to  produce  intoxication,  of  course, 
and  that  produces  insanity  as  one  of  its  general  results. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  this  conn- 
try,  have  you  observed  that  any  class  of  diseases  manifests  itself  as  the  appa- 
rent oonsequenoe  of  such  use,  though  continued  to  be  moderate  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  diseases  occur  in  certain  cases  as  the  result  of  alcohol, 
but  the  same  diseases  restdt  without  assignable  causes.  A  man  who,  you 
would  suppose,  would  not  resist  the  effect  of  alcohol,  will  live  a  long  and 
comparatively  healthy  life ;  while  another  man,  whom  you  would  suppose  to  be 
able  to  encounter  the  effect  of  comparatively  large  doses  of  alcohol,  may  suc- 
cumb. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  will  produce 
disease.  If  you  asked  me  whether  there  were  certain  diseases  which  have 
been.recqgn)zed^  and  which  are  based  on  alcohol,  I  should  answer,  yes;  dis- 
eases of  the  liver  for  instance. 

Q,  I  would  ask  whether,  in  the  numerous  cases  of  supposed  harmless  use 
of  liquors  of  different  kinds,  in  men  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old,  they  have 
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DGTer  rooeiYdd  any  harm  from  it  ?    Wouid  you  consider  such  use  HarmlesB,  or 
would  you  expect  to  see  chrome  diseases  resulting  from  it  ? 

A.  If  alcohol  were  used  to  produce  a  stimulating  effect  alone,  I  should 
not  expect  diseases ;  but  if  it  were  used  to  excess,  so  as  to  produce  a  narcotic 
effect,  I  should  expect  diseases  to  result. 

Q.    Are  these  different  stages  of  the  same  cause? 

A .    I  incline  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  characteristic  difference. 

Q.    So  that  one  does  not  lead  into  the  other  7 

A,  So  that  you  can  put  your  finger  tqpon  the  interral,  and  say  that  one  is 
a  stimulant  effect,  and  that  die  other  is  a  narcotic  effect 

Q.    How  is  the  stimulant  effect,  as  compared  with  the  narcotic  effect. 

A.  In  the  stimulant  effect,  the  circulation  is  not  necessarily  accelerated. 
When  we  speak  of  the  effect  of  alcohol,  I  tiunk  we  are  apt  to  associate  a 
stimulated  pulse  with  it ;  and  yet  a  man  in  a  feyer  may  take  a  stimulant  and 
reduce  his  pulse. 

Q,  Does  it  change  the  pulse  by  changing  the  general  circulation  of  the 
S3rstem,  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  circulating  fluids  in  the  system  ?  I  haTe 
^apposed  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  changed  the  pukations  of  the 
cireuktion  in  the  system.  Is  that  the  casCf  or  is  it  a  quickening  of  the 
circulation  ? 

A.    That  might  bc  one  eflRact 

Q.    When  it  reduces  a  fever,  what  is  the  effect  7 

A.  I  take  it  that  it  tends  to  reduce  the  circulation  towards  its  nonnal  con- 
dition.   It  is  then  called  a  febrifuge,  because  it  drives  out  fever. 

Q.  The  broad  question,  whether  the  sdmulative  effects  and  the  narcotic 
effects  are  characteristically  different,  stands  relative  to  this  questbn  of  the 
general  effect  upon  the  circulation,  does  it  not  ? 

A,  The  circulation  may  be  affected  by  both  the  stimulated  and  the 
narcotised  condition.    In  that  way  they  stand  related. 

Q.  Are  modifications  of  the  circulation  of  the  same  general  character,  and 
in  the  same  general  directian  when  acting  under  the'  stimulatbg  as  when 
under  the  narcotic  effect. 

A,    I  think  not 

Q,    Not  in  the  same  general  direction  ? 

A.    Not  in  the  same  general  direction. 

Q.'  So  that  there  is  a  change  of  direction,  when  the  change  passes  from 
the  stimulative  to  the  narcotic  effect. 

A .  When  yon  speak  of  direction,  that  gives  an  idea  that  there  is  a  change 
upwards  or  downwards.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  pulse  under  the  stimu- 
lative and  under  the  narcotic  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morse.)  I  would  inquire  whether,  so  far  as  your  observa- 
tion goes,  the  practice  of  phyricians  is  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of 
wine,  or  from  any  liquor  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.  I  should  think  tiiat,  as  a  rule,  they  did  not  abstain,  sir.  I  should  give 
that  opinion  with  some  belief  in  its  force. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Avert.)  With  reference  to  the  prescribing  of  wine  or 
ardent  spirits,  has,  or  not,  that  practice  grown  within  the  last  ten  years  among 
practitioners  7 
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A.  I  should  say  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  wines  and  spirits  as  a  stimii- 
lus,  were  better  understood  than  fonnerly ;  that  while,  formerly,  the  stimulat- 
ing and  narcotic  effects  were  confounded,  the  stimulative  and  beneficial  effects 
are  now  better  understood:  It  is  understood  that  a  man  may  increase  vitality 
for  the  time  being— may  make  himself  better  able  to  work  for  the  time  being, 
by  using  these  wines  and  stimulants ;  and  from  the  fact  of  their  being  better 
understood  by  the  physicians  and  the  public,  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  use 
has  been  increased  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  As  the  practice  of  physicians  is  supposed  to  be 
weighty  upon  the  general  habits  and  health  of  the  community  (and  I  suppose 
you  have  reference  to  that),  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  opium,  so  far  as  you 
know,  is  used  among  physicians  at  all  ? 

A,  A  good  many  of  my  medical  fHends  smoke.  I  think  I  do  not  happen 
to  remember  anybody  that  uses  opium. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  your  friends  who  smoke  as,  in  that  practice,  acting  upon 
scientific  principles,  and  as  exemplifying  and  practising  what  they  liaTe 
theoretically  demonstrated  ? 

A.  I  consider  that  when  they  smoks  they  really  act  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples; and  that,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  they  do  demonstrate  and 
practise  what  they  have  theoretically  taught 

Q.    Do  you  regard  smoking  as  beneficial  in  any  way  ? 

A.    As  a  stimulant ;  not  as  a  narcotic,  but  used  in  moderation. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  as  a  general  practice,  that  the  human  economy  requires 
stimulants  other  than  the  food  providentially  placed  before  us  would  furnish  ? 
Does  the  machineiy  of  the  human  economy  run  better  or  longer  with  artificial 
stimulants  ? 

A.  I  would  answer  yes,  in  certain  cases;  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Using  stimulus  at  any  given  time  enables  a  man  who  is  a  little  exhausted,  for 
example,  to  do  more  work  at  that  time.  It  arrests  disintegration  for  that 
time,  and  enables  him  to  put  his  work  into  that  particular  time ;  and  in  that 
way  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  immense  convenience  in  theevery-day  workings 
of  life.  As  disintegration  (if  you  choose  to  go  into  it  from  that  point  of 
view)  is  temporarily  arrested,  he«is  saved  from  exhaustion,  and  enabled  to 
do  his  work.  At  some  subsequent  time  he  must  lie  still,  and,  perhaps,  he 
must  give  his  machine  an  opportunity  to  catch  up,  for  having  taxed  it  at  the 
moment  that  disintegration  was  arrested;  If  you  compare  this  with  his  con- 
dition if  he  had  been  obliged  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  when  he  was 
exhausted,  you  will  see  the  advantage.  Hie  man  will  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year  stronger  by  having  taken  a  stimulant  at  the  time,  and  having 
rested  afterwards,  than  he  would  if  he  had  not 

Q.    That  is,  he  would  come  out  better  in  an  extreme  exigency  ? 

A.    I  mean  the  exigencies  of  life.    I  do  not  mean  an  extreme  exigency. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  ordinary  usages  of  society  require  the  use  of 
stimulants  ? 

A,    Undoubtedly,  like  all  habits,  this  habit  is  liable  to  excess. 

Q.    Is  that  the  strongest  remark  yoa  would  make  ? 
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A.    I  shonld  say  that  excees  was  not  a  good  thing ;  but,  for  a  little  excess, 
70U  will  find  a  vast  amount  of  wine-drinking,  and  the  stimulus,-  on  the  whole,  • 
to  the  advantage  of  the  individual. 

<2.  Do  the  people,  generally,  take  it  for  the- sake  of  the  beneficial  stimulus, 
or  is  it  a  fact  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  taken,  prob- 
ably, merely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  excitement  that  it  brings  ? 

A.  If  we  were  all  perfect  machines,  my  remark  would  not  apply  so  gen- 
erally ;  but,  where  people  are  over-worked,  ycm  will  find  a  stimulus  a  conven* 
ient  and  often  harmless  thing. 

Q.    Do  you  look  for  that  time  ? 

A.    With  moderate  labor,  there  will  be  less  need  oi  sumulus. 

Q.  With  moderate  labor,  you  withdraw  the  exigency.  But  withdrawing 
the  stimulus,  do  you  suppose  that  there  is  long  life  where  the  system  is  thus 
forced? 

A.    "  Thus  forced "  is  indefinite. 

(2*    Forced  as  it  is  in  the  usual  habits  about  us  ? 

A.  I  have  not  assumed  that  it  was  forced.  My  statement  was,  that,  if  it 
were  forced,  and  when  it  was  forced,  he  is  able  to  do  more  work  than  he  would 
have  been  able  otherwise  to  have  done  at  that  time. 

Q.  This  Committee  are  wishing  to  know  whether  the  drinking  habits  Of  the 
community  about  us  are,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  to  be  approbated,  toler* 
ated,  or  condemned  ? 

A,  Well,  under  the  term  **  drinking  habits  of  the  community,"  we  must 
include  a  large  proportion  of  temperate  drinkers.  There  is  a  disagreeable 
association  which  attaches  to  the  word  drinker.  If  we  include  those  who  use 
wine  as  a  moderate  and  necessary  stimulus,  and  those  who  use  wine  to  excess, 
I  do  not  know  that  we  are  not  as  well  off  as  any  community. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McClellan.)  Do  yon  include  the  use  of  distilled  spirits 
also? 

A .  In  answering  the  question  whether  the  present  drinking  habits  are  ben- 
eficial or  otherwise — ^is  that  the  question  ? 

Q  (By  Mr.  Mines.)  Tes,  sir ;  whether  you  include  distilled  or  ardent 
spirits  ? 

A.  1  have  no  doubt  that,  if  wo  could  practically  exclude  ardent  spirits  and 
fall  back  on  wines,  it  would  be  better. 

Q.     Is  that  possible  in  the  existing  state  of  the  wine  market  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  of  what  is  practicable  and  what  is  not.  That  opens 
the  whole  present  question. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  question  as  to  the  whole  people,  do  you  think  that 
that  answers  the  whole  question  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  The  question  was,  whether  the  drinking  usages  of  society,  including  all 
alcoholic  beverages,  are  to  be  approbated,  tolerated,  or  condemned  ?  You 
remarked  that  we  were  not  any  worse  off  than  our  neighbors. 

A,    The  first  question  is  concerning  approbation,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
can  approve  a  thing,  in  which  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages,  with- 
out going  a  good  deal   into   the   exact   proportion   of  advantages   and 
disadvantages.    The  next  question  is  of  toleration.    That  again  raises  the 
52 
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wbole  qiiestiaii.  In  reply  to  iha^  I  should  say  that  what  could  uot  be  cured 
'  must  be  endured. 

Q.    What  for  the  tlurd  question  ? 

A,  That  Tfould  raue  the  question  -whether  it  was  to  be  condenmed  on  the 
grounds  of  morality  or  expediency  ? 

Q.    Or  health? 

A*    Health,  also. 

Q.    Or  altogether  ? 

A,  On  the  grounds  of  morality,  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  repudiated  aa  a 
whole. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  you  would  say  that  the  drinking  usages  of  the  com- 
munity about  us  are  to  be  reprobated  or  deplored  ? 

A.    Deplored  ?    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mobse.)  The  question  has  been  asked  once  or  twice  la 
regard  to  the  wines  prescribed  by  physicians  here«  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether,  in  your  practice,  you  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  wines  to  be 
bought  of  the  State  Agent  ?  whether  or  not  these  wines  are  used  by  the  State 
Agent  to  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  can  only  give  my  general  impressions  on  that  point.  I  should  not  go 
to  the  State  Agent  for  good  wines  or  spirits. 

Testimont  op  B.  H.  Stoker,  M.  D. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  You  haye  been  a  practising  physician  for  many 
years  in  Boston  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  find  any  use  for  akdioKie  stimulus  in  the  profesuon  ? 

A,    Most  assuredly. 

Q.    What  do  you  find  to  be  its  action  ? 

A,    Beneficial,  or  of  course  wc  should  not  give  it. 

Q.    What  kind  of  action  has  it  ? 

A.  It  is  generally  given  where  there  is  prostration  and  debility,  to  act  upon 
the  stomach  and  to  assist  digestion.    We  generally  give  it  as  a  stimulus. 

Testimony  of  Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    You  have  been  a  chemist  for  many  years  ? 

A,    I  have,  sir. 

Q.    Kot  a  practising  physician  ? 

A,  Not  a  practising  phydcian.  I  was  originally  a  practising  physician, 
but  retired.    I  am  engaged  now  more  particularly  in  chemistry  and  geology. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  relations  which  alcoholic  stimulants  bear 
to  the  human  animal  economy  ? 

A,  Alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquors  act  as  respiratory  food.  When  alcohol, 
either  in  the  form  of  wine  or  in  the  fbrm  of  any  of  our  distilled  spirits  suffi- 
ciently diluted  with  water,  is  drank,  it  goes  into  the  circulation.  The  alcohol 
takes  the  place  of  so  much  food  in  our  bodies  in  the  processes  of  respiration. 
The  carbon  and  the  h3rdrogen  are  o^cydi^ed  and  removed  fiom  the  ^tem» 
and  thus  save  the  consumption  of  just  so  much  of  our  tissues.  Diffeiivat 
spirits  and  different  wines  contain  difierent  ingredients.     Brandy  coBtaiiui 
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cenanthic  ethler,  which  stimulate  the  heart  Whiakey  oontauu  fusel  oil,  which 
openiteB  upon  the  longs  and  abo  upon  the  lirer.  Gin  stimalatea  especially 
tiie  ^Ansp ;  taken  in  excem  it  acts  injuriously  npon  the  iirer.  The  moderate 
nse  of  alcoholio  drinks^  so  faer  from  doing  any  ham  to  the  hvinan  body^  serves 
to  sostain  its  powers  of  endurance,  and  saves  the  destraetion  of  so  much  c^ 
our  tissnesy  and  is,  therefore,  ccmservative  to  the  system.  Wines  contain 
(besides  aloohol,)  sugar,  gum,  tannin,  in  small  proportbn,  eream  of  tartar, 
or  bi-tartrate  of  potash,  and  several  other  stthstanosa,  which  also  act  as 
fi)od. 

Q,  (By  ])tr.  Mtsnn.)  .  How  do  you  veconeile  your  teadmony  with  that  of 
Dr.  Clark  and  that  of  Dr.  White,  who  testified  that  the  question  of  alcohol 
serving  as  food  was  unresolved  ? 

A    I  do  not  considev  it  unresolved.    I  heard  but  litUo  of  their  testimony. 

Q.  Jf  1  have  not  misonderstood  these  gentlemen,  particularly  Dr.  White, 
ii  was,  that  while  it  had  cm  the  one  hand  been  affinned  to  be  fi)od,  it  had  on 
the  other  hand  been  denied,  and  that  it  waa  really  unresolved  ? 

A.  It  is  not  tt>  eonflidered  by  soientifio  men  generally.  There  may  be 
some  doubts  raised  by  some  peiBons ;  but  I  think  that  the  opinion  of  soientifio 
men  genei«Jly  is  the  same  on  that  point 

Q.    Do  you  speak  of  men  in  this  conntvy  or  of  men  abroad  ? 

A.  I  speak  of  men  abroad  who  have  made  theao  subjects  a  paartionlar 
study. 

Q.    Are  you  connected  with  Harvard  College  ? 

A*    I  have  been. 

Q.  Have  you  interchanged  opinions  with  these  persons  who  have  testified 
here,  who  are  conneeted  with  that  inititntien  ? 

A .  I  have  never  interchanged  any  opinions  ujpoaa  this  lulject  with  them»  in 
eonveBBation  particularly, 

Q.    You  have  not  been  able  to  agiee  with  tbem  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  has  ever  been  asked  between  us ;  but 
that  which  I  state  I  know  to  be  a  iaet  lu  lact,  sii^  you  cannot  anell  the 
breath  of  a  drinking  person  without  knowing  that  the  alcohol  is  ecoiverted 
into  something  bendes  alcohol.  You  can  smell  the  acetic  acid  in  his  breath. 
The  alcohol  haa  been  coDTerted  into  that  substance  and  eslaled* 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  alcohol  is  emitted  fitwa  the  breath  ? 

X  There  may  be  and  there  is  probably  a  portion,  in  those  who  have  drank 
to  great  excess ;  but  in  a  person  who  uses  it  steadily  Oveiy  day,  you  will 
always  perceive  this  same  iaet 

Q,  (By  Mr.  MoXfls.)  Hluve  yon  any  aoquaintance  or  experience  with 
the  quality  of  the  liquom  of  the  State  agenciea  ? 

A.  I  had  some  at  one  time,  and,  unfartunatdy,  rather  too  much  of  such 
knowledge. 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  is  their  character  and  reputation  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  reputation  is  not  very  good ;  that  is  to  say,  people 
have  mentioned  to  me  and  complained  to  me  of  the  quality  of  the  liquors,  and 
sometimes  of  liqooBB  that  they  said  were  sokl  with  my  name  attached  to  the 
certificates.  I  cannot  prove  it ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  certificates  of  good 
liquors  are  used  for  selling  very  bad  ones. 
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Q.    That  is,  certificates  of  samples  ?  * 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  nothing  of  the  articles,  except  from  the  samjdes 
which  are  sent  to  me.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  else  is  sold ;  but  I  ham 
had  information  from  Vermont  and  from  men  oat  of  Massachusetts,  that  my 
name  has  been  attached  to  the  poorest  quality  of  liquors ;  and  I  was  so  much 
disgusted  with  this  that  I  called  on  a  legal  friend  in  reference  to  mj  resigning 
my  connection  with  the  liqupr  agency.  He  said  that  was  none  of  my  business. 
He  said  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  examine  the  liquor  that  was  brought  to  me. 

Q.    These  certificates  had  reference  to  liquors  that  were  brought  to  you  ? 

A,  They  were  for  liquor  from  that  which  had  been  brought  to  me  for 
analjrsis. 

Q.    During  what  period  was  that  ? 

A,    That  was  daring  "Mr.  Bumham's  administration. 

Q,    Do  you  say  that  persons  are  not  satisfied  with  it  ? 

A .    I  know  merely  of  people  preferring  to  send  to  New  York  for  their  liquors. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfooneb.)    How  extensive  is  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  extensive  it  is.  This  is  told  me  by  a  person  who  is 
well  acqufunted  with  the  State  agencies,  and  knows  the  &ct  that  many  peo- 
ple prefer  to  send  to  New  York,  because  of  the  unsadsfkctory  charact^  of 
those  liquors  sold  by  the  State  agencies. 

Q.    Who  told  you  this  ? 

A,    One  of  the  former  State  agents ;  the  agents,  not  the  commissioncn. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  his  name  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  no  right  to  give  it  here.  I  can  give  it  if  it  is 
reqiured. 

Q,    Was  he  a  man  that  was  employed  by  the  State  agency  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  resigned  in  disgust. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  Do  you  personally  know  what  kinds  of  liqnon 
are  sold  by  the  State  agents  at  present  ? 

A.    No,  sur. 

Q.    Have  you  known  for  the  last  twelve  months  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  but  mere  rumor  ? 

A.  Of  course  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  except  to  examine 
the  liquors  which  are  brought  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mobbb.)  I  would  inquire  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  reputa- 
tion among  medical  men  using  it  as  a  medicine  ? 

A,  My  more  intimate  acquaintance  is  with  the  office  in  Boston.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  the  physicians  care  anythbg  about  the  State  agency.  They 
send  to  the  liquoinlealers  who  have  the  best  reputation.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  physicians  know  much  about  the  agency  or  care  anything  about  it. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfooneb.)    Then  they  do  not  care  anything  about  it  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Testimony  of  Db.  Geoboe  Debbt. 
Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Please  state  any  observations  that  you  may  have 
made  in  re^ud  to  the  workings  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 
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A.  I  was  a  resident  of  Augusta,  Maine,  thronghont  the  year  1865,  in 
chaige  of  the  United  States  hospital  I  had  a  large  nnmber  of  men  under 
my  care  throughout  the  year.  They  were  more  or  less  demoralized  by  the 
&ee  and  unrestricted  sale  of  liquors,  of  a  bad  character,  in  that  town.  It  was 
a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  me,  and  one  that  I  was  not  able  entirely 
to  remove. 

Q,  Did  you  notice  anything  as  to  the  £ict  of  the  use  of  liquor  among  the 
people  geno^y  ? 

A.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissipation. 

Q.    As  well  as  among  those  under  your  care  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Testimokt  of  Db.  Edward  H.  Clabke,  (continued.) 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jackson  ? 

A.    Idid. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  or  not  there  is  any  difference 
between  your  testimony  and  his  ? 

Q.  Not  at  all.  What  he  said  was  perfectly  correct,  and  entirely  in 
accordance  with  what  I  stated. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  his  testimony  and  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
White? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Did  or  did  not  Dr.  White  testify  directly  that  it 
was  an  unsolved  question,  whether  alcohcd  was  food  or  assimilated  at  all  into 
the  system  ? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  Dr.  White  to  go  into  that.  I  saw  no  difference 
between  the  two  doctors  in  that  particular.  The  scientific  points,  as  I  under- 
stood them  from  Dr.  Jackson,  those  stated  by  myself,  and  those  stated  by  Dr. 
White,  I  should  say  were  precisely  the  same. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  testimony  and  that  of  Dr.  White  entirely 
correspond,  in  regard  to  the  transformation  of  alcohol  in  the  human 
economy? 

A.    I  do. 

Adjourned* 
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TWELFTH    DAY. 

Tusax>ATy  March  12,  1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  .9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  introduction^  e^e&ce 
hj  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners  was  concluded,  with  a  single  exception,  by 
the  t^timony  of  the  two  following  witnesses : — 

TXQTJMONT  OF  JULES  £.  SoiTCHARP. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  QmLB.)    Where  do  you  reside  at  this  nKHaent  ? 

A.    In  Boston. 

<2-    What  is  yoHT  pontAon  here  ? 

A,    French  ConsuL 

Q,    (By  Mn  Jbww*l.)    How  many  years  have  you  been  French  Consul  ? 

A,    Eleven  years. 

Q.  (By  Aftr.  Caiuo.)  I  wish  to  inquire  of  you  m  regard  to  the  iact, 
whether  French  wines,  as  introduced  into  this  country,  are  in  the  same  puna 
state  as  in  France  ?  Or  are  they  fortified,  as  it  is  called,  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol? 

A.  It  is  my  opinloD  that  the  French  wine  is  mostiy,  if  not  almost  every 
time,  imported  here  almost  as  pure  as  it  is  used  in  France. 

Q.    Is  the(re  any  difSbeulty  in  importiiig  it  ? 

A,  There  is  no  difficulty,  lliere  is  wine  of  conrae  which  cannot  be 
imported  at  all;  but  every  wine  that  can  bear  crossing  the  sea  may  be 
imported  pure.  And  I  do  not  suppose  Ihait  the  addition  of  alcohol  would 
make  it  any  better  to  bear  tnmsportatioik 

Q.    The  ii^  wwles*  ihe  elarets,  etc.,  do  they  eome  im  the  same  condition  ? 

A.    They  are  covered  by  the  same  condition. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfooker.)    Are  you  in  the  business  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  no  business  except  my  consulship. 

Q.    What  is  your  knowledge  of  these  facts  ? 

A.    I  have  imported  wine  myself,  for  my  own  use,  for  the  last  ten  yean ;' 
and  I  always  found  it  perfectiy  pure.    I  have  bought  wine  here  several  times, 
and  I  believe  that  wine  was  adulterated. 

Q.  Take  the  other  wines,  are  you  sure  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  enforcing  them  with  brandy  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  that  they  enforce  them  with  brandy.  It  may  be  that 
wine  is  sometimes  enforced  with  stronger  wine,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  its 
proper  standard. 

Q.    Would  it  not  be  an  easier  process  to  put  in  a  little  brandy  ? 

A.    No ;  brandy  would  be  detected.  , 

Q.    But  it  is  the  same  material  as  wine  ? 

A.    But  it  would  detract  from  the  wine. 

Q.    Do  you  consider  yourself  a  judge  in  the  matter  ? 
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A.  I  ha¥e  not  coanderod  mTself  «  juclgo  in  tlie  matter  any  marc  than 
this,  that  any  man  who  is  acctutomed  to  drink  -wine  knows  something  about 
it.  And  besides  that,  my  position  here  obliges  me  to  be  eomaiected  with 
importers  of  wine  and  to  know  about  it 

Q.    I  would  ask  if  there  are  not  a  great  many  adulterated  wiaet  in  Fane  ? 

A»  I  think  there  are  very  few,  beeawe  the  law  against  adulterated  wine 
is  very  stringent 

Q.    Is  it  always  enforced  ? 

A,    Oh,  yes,  always ;  as  much  as  possiblei  at  lenst 

Q^  Do  you  know  that  they  do  not  impoirt  Amerieaa  whisky  and  alcohol, 
to  put  into  the  wines  ? 

A,    I  do  not  believe  they  import  it  to  put  with  wine.  They  import  whiskey 
and  rum,  but  not  for  that  purpose. 
^  Q.    Is  there  not  ft  great  deal  of  talk  in  Paris  about  adulterated  wines? 

A.  Of  course  there  are  some  bad  wines;  asid  people  aire  inclined  to  think 
that  bad  wine  is  adulterated  wine.  But  iA  is  «  veiy  diSeidt  thing  in  Paris  to 
haiye  adulterated  wine. 

Q.  Are  there  not  frequent  seizures  of  liquors  in  Paris,. and  investigBdonSv 
in  order  to  learn  whether  the  wines  are  not  adulterated  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir, — I  do  not  know  whether  th^ie  ace  frequent  Bei^ves,  but  there 
are  frequent  investigations. 

Q-  But  you  think  that  there  are  freqaeab  eases  where  they  are  adol* 
terated? 

A.    Not  vecy  often;  but  of  oomse  there  are  sometkoea  oases. 

12-  You  say  it  is  a  veiy  general  impressioai  tha^  ibe  innes  of  this  diarao- 
ter  are  adulterated  ? 

A.  No.  I  say  the  contrary.  I  say  that  my  impression  is  that  they  art 
not  adulterated. 

Q;    Did  you  ever  hear  much  of  the  Oporto  wines  ? 

A .    Yes,  sir ;  but  1  conid  not  i^ve  any  opuiion  about  them.  . 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  the  historical  &ct  that  they  were  formerly  sent  from 
Oporto  to  the  Channel  Islands,  ordinarily,  and  were  there  re-packed  and 
sent  to  England  ? 

A,    No ;  I  never  hewed  it- 

TESTiMomr  of  Matthew  J.  FAflanr. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 
A,    In  New  York. 
Q.    What  is  your  business? 
A.    l^ne-importer. 
Q,    What  wines  do  you  import  ? 
A.    From  France  and  from  Germany. 

Q.    I  would  inquire  whether  wines  are  imported  from  France  in  their  ptire 
state,  withoat  odolteration  and  enfincing  ? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    "Bicfw  is  that  fact  generally  ?    Are  they,  as  a  general  thing,  sold  pure  ? 
A,    As  pure  as  the  market  of  Oporto  and  Burgundy  gives. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  bringing  them  acron  the  water  without 
enforcing  ? 

A.    Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spookeb.)    Is  there  much  Oporto  wine  imported  here  ? 

A,    Yes>  sir. 

Q.    Does  it  come  direct  from  Oporto  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  through  some  of  the  Oporto  wine  is  made  in  Marseifles. 

Q.    What  do  you  beUeve  they  do  with  it  in  Marseilles  ? 

A.    They  have  &  heavy  wine  there  which  is  only  made  in  Man^Ues. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  some  thirty  years  ago  they  used  to  import  a 
good  deal  of  Oporto  wine  and  repack  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  because  I  was  not  in  business  at  that  time. 

Q.  ]]o  you  not  think  that  they  used  to  send  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
hogsheads  fix)m  the  Channel  Islands  to  England,  where  they  did  not  send  a 
single  hogshead  from  Oporto  to  the  Channel  Islands  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  importing  wines  pure  ?  Do  you  mean  simile 
juice  of  the  grape  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  think  that  is  generally  the  case  ? 

A.  It  is  generally  the  case.  Of  course  we  hare  in  France  and  in  Bur- 
gundy inspector^  of  the  amount  of  the  reyenue.  And  if  it  was  a  different 
wine,  then  it  would  not  be  exported. 

Q.  Suppose  that,  for  instance,  you  take  sheiry,  which  has  eight  or  ten  pgr 
cent,  of  alcohol  in  it,  and  that  you  put  in  four  or  five  per  cent  of  brandy, 
being  the  same  material  as  the  wine  itself,  can  any  chemist  detect  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  is  that  possible  when  it  is  the  same  material  ? 

A.  It  is  not  the  same  material.  In  making  brandy,  we  are  obliged  to 
bum  the  grape.    The  wine  is  made  by  fermentation. 

Q.  Then  the  alcohol  of  the  brandy  and  the  alcohol  of  the  wine  are  two 
different  articles  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  are  a  natire  of  France  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  hare  yqu  been  in  this  country  ? 
.  A.    Since  1848. 

*Q.    Are  you  j&equentiy  there  ? 

A.    I  have  been  in  Fiunce  five  times  since. 

Q.  In  wine-growing  countries,  how  general  is  the  use  of  wine  among  the 
people  ? 

A.    Everybody  drinks  wine, — ^the  children  as  well  as  others. 

Q.    Any  intoxication  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  very  litUe.  The  intoxication  is  sometimes  from  brandyt  but 
not  by  wine. 

Q,  How  are  the  habits  of  the  people  in  that  countryi  as  regards  intoxica- 
tion,  as  compared  with  New  York  ? 

A.    There  is  a  very  great  difference. 
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(J.  (By  Mr.  Spookxil)  Did  you  eyer  know  of  the  babit  of  thdiaboring 
people  of  Paris  to  go  on  Sunday  outside  of  the  Emits  of  the  city,  where  they 
can  get  wine  without  duty,  and  their  spending  the  day  in  drinking  to  excess  ? 

A.    It  is  very  seldom  that  yon  find  people  drinking  to  excess. 

Q.  Excess  of  wine  does  not  show  itself  as  excess  of  ardent  spirits  does 
there,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    But  does  it  not  throw  them  into  a  stupid,  nlly  state  ? 

A.    I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  ^St.  Miner.)  Did  you  ever  hear  of  insanity  iroin  the  use  of 
wines? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  exists,  and  that  from  the  ufling  of  wine  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  work,  lately  published  by  a  certain  charitable  institu- 
tion, which  gives  information  upon  that  subject? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  very  large  per  cent:  of  the 
insanity  of  that  country  comes  from  the  using  of  wines  ? 

A.    I  should  be  surprised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  In  making  brandy  from  grapes,  would  they  do  it 
without  burning  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    Can  you  get  alcohol  without  burning  it  ?    ' 

A.    No,  ar. 

A  statement  was  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Petitioners  relative  to  what  was  claimed  on  their  behalf,  as  follows : — 

"  1.  That  the  several  municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth  be  allowed  by 
law  to  permit  the  retail  sale,  under  municipal  regulation,  and  subject  also  to 
police  regulation  by  the  Commonwealth,  of  spirituous  and  fermei^ted  liquors, 
by  taremers,  victuallers,  grocers  and  apothecaries;  licenses  being  granted,  in 
such  numbers  and  to  mieh  persons  as  the  puUio  convenience  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  municipality^  require.  ^ 

*'  2.  All  licensed  places  shall  be  subject  to  police  visitation,  and  the  liquors 
kept  for  sale  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  under  superintendence  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor ;  such  regulations  being  enacted 
by  law  relative  thereto  as  will  best  promote  the  purity  of  the  liquors  offered 
for  sale,  and  guard  the  people  ac^nst  imposition  oy  adulteration  or  otherwise. 

"  3.  The  existing  provisions  of  law  which  forbid  the  manufacture  of  cider 
and  its  sale  by  the  manufacturer,  and  those  also  which  forbid  the  sale  of  spir- 
ituous and  fermented  liquors  at  whplesale  (or  in  ^antities  of  not  less  than; 
twenty-eight  gallons  in  each  package,)  and  those  which  forbid  their  matiufactmpd' 
to  be  sold  according  to  law,  should  be  repealed. 

"  4.  The  provisions  of  the  existing  statutes  shall  remain  in  force  against  all 
persons  manufacturinj^  or  selling  contrary  to  law,  whether  Without  license  or 
m  violation  of  their  license." 

The  opening  statement  in  behalf  of  the  Bemonstranto,  was  submitted  by 
Hon.  A;  HuNTiNOTON,  and  a  brief  further  statement  was  submitted  by 
W.  B.  Spoonxb,  Esq. 
58 
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The  Coibmttee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  evidence  introdaced 
on  the  part  of  the  Bemonstrants. 

«  Testimony  of  Charles  Stoddard. 

Q*  (Bj  Mr.  MiKER.)  WiU  70a  state  for  how  many  years  700  have  been 
a  resident  of  Boston  ? 

A,    I  have  resided  here  for  more  than  half  a  centory. 

(2.    What  business  and  what  chnrch  relations  do  you  sustain  ? 

A.    I  am  a  merchant  and  connected  with  the  Old  South  Chnrch. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  views  yon  may  entertain  on  the 
question  here  in  debate  with  particolar  reference  to  the  policy  of  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  or  the  license  system  ? 

A.  I  have  been  astonished,  Mr.  Chairman  and  GrenUemen,  at  what  I  have 
read,  in  the  papers,  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  here  in  regard  to 
going  back  to  the  dark  ages.  It  is  a  most  astonishing  thing  to  me  that  good 
men  (for  they  are  good  men),  should  advocate  going  back  into  the  middle 
ages  fix)m  the  10th  century ;  and  such  I  r^^ard  gmng  back  to  any  sort  of  license 
law.  And  it  has  occurred  to  me,  as  I  have  read  these  reports,  that  most  of 
those  who  have  testified  here  must  have  been  recently  bom.  I  have  lived 
here  ^y  years  or  more,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
things  under  both  systems.  We  know  what  a  license  law  is ;  a  stringent  law 
and  one  that  is  not  stringent  We  know  all  about  it  We  have  fought  that 
fight  and  we  are  never  going  to  return  to  it,  sir.  Mark  my  words.  In  this  dty, 
and  in  this  town  before  it  was  a  city,  it  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  Mr.  Quincy  was  our  first  mayor,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  who  was  hero  one  year ;  and  a  bett^  mayor  we  never  had.  He  was 
on  his  horse  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  used  to  bow  to  me,  lor  I  was 
up  at  that  time  ;  and  he  used  to  say  to  me,  ^  If  there  is  any  stench  around 
your  house  let  me  know."  He  went  all  around  the  city,  and  he  hnnted  out 
the  nuisances  at  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  he  scattered  the  courtezans. 
Some  people  said  that  he  scattered  the  disease,  but  did  not  destroy  it  We 
have  had  a  good  many  mayors  since  then,  and  we  have  had  a  good  many  laws. 
I  think  that  the  best  law  that  has  been  on  the  statute  book  since  I  have 
been  on  the  stage,  is  the  present  one;  because  it  is  on  the  right  principle, 
and  that  is  on  the  principle  of  prohibiting  that  which  is  an  immorality.  Seil- 
jng  rum  to  men  and  women  in  this  Commonwealth  f<nr  the  purpose  of  gaining 
'gold,  is  an  immorality.  If  that  which  sends  men  to  jails  and  penitentiaries, 
;and  that  which  fills  almshouses  with  paupers,  and  that  which  fills  the  streets 
-with  men  who  are  drunk,  is  not  an  immorality,  there  is  nothing  which  is  an 
immorality  for  which  there  is  any  statute  ip  our  law  books,  and  every  man 
knows  it  It  is  an  infiimous  business ;  and  the  only  inducement  which  there 
is  to  it  which  was  ever  advocated,  was  to  get  gold.  It  is  gold  tfenus  misery. 
Now,  if  there  is  any  law  which  the  women  and  children  are  in  fkvor  of^  it  is 
-the  present  prohibitoiy  law.  The  women  and  children  are  against  this  law 
-to  a  man:;  and  if  you  cannot  fix  it  in  any -other  way,  let  us  have  the  women 
'  vote  on  it,  and  see  how  the  thing  will  come  out 

Q.  What  is  your  condition  of  mind  as  to  the  infiuence  of  the  liquor* 
(dealers  in.tlus. matter  ? 
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A,    I  have  not  their  acquaintance,  sir. 

Q.    How  do  they  seem  to  like  the  present  law  ? 

A.    Who  is  moving  for  its  repeal,  if  they  are  not  ? 

0.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Perhaps  Mr.  Hardy. 

A,    Mr.  Hardy  is  drawn  into  a  false  position,  as  yoti  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  You  feel  it  to  be  clearly  a  matter  of  fact  that  this 
is  the  liquor^iealers'  enterprise  ? 

A.  It  is  a  question  between  gold  and  those  who  are  not  making  it  in  this 
traffic 

Q«  Do  yon  suppose  that  a  license  system  could  be  made  to  interfere  with 
the  traffic  as  it  is  at  present  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know^  sir.  I  was  foreman  of  a  grand  jury  of  this  Common- 
wealth in  1843,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  make  a  reference  to  the 
finding  of  their  inquest :  of  the  cases  that  came  under  their  cognizance,  during 
three  months,  two  hundred  and  nine  were  against  morals,  and  one  hundred 
and  nine  against  property ;  almost  two  to  one.  The  cases  against  manls 
were  brought  against  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  I  think  at  that  time  there 
were  no  licenses  in  Boston ;  but  there  were  people  selling,  and  selling  after 
midn%ht  on  Saturday.  That  is  the  testimony  that  came  before  the  grand 
jury  at  that  time.  It  was  in  evidence  before  the  grand  jury,  that  more  than 
one  hundred  persons,  mostly  young  men,  were  passed  by  one  of  our  city 
police  officers  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night,  in  his  walk  between  Comhill  Square  and  Cambridge  St.,  all  in  a  state 
of  partial  or  entire  intoxication.  They  were  Cambridge  students  and  others, 
who  came  down  to  Comhill  Square,  which  was  a  capital  place  in  those  times 
to  get  b'quor ;  and  they  went  home  in  this  condition,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  public  peace  and  order. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  respect  to  the  efforts  to  execute  the  present 
prohibitory  law  in  Boston  ? 

A.  So  fiur  as  X  have  been  able  to  observe,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  the 
efforts  of  the  State  Constabulary  force,  there  b  no  effort  at  all. 

Q-  Have  you,  ail  any  time,  so  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  observe  (and 
you  have  been,  I  suppose,  a  constant  observer),  been  able  to  find  that  any  of 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  have  shown  any  disposition  to  execute  the  present 
law? 

A.  Very  little,  I  think.  I  would  not  make  a  sweeping  assertion,  but  there 
has  been  nothing  like  what  there  shquld  have  been.  I  have  not  been  familiar 
with  these  thmgs. 

Q.  There  has  been  much  testimony  introduced  here  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  intemperance  in  the  city.  Among  what  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, American  or  foreign,  according  to  your  judgment,  has  there  been  an 
increase  V 

A.  The  testimony  has  been  that  the  prohibitory  law  made  this  increase, 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  it  in  any  glasses  that  I  have  had.  There 
have  been  many  causes  in  the  last  few  years  for  an  increase  of  intemper* 
ance.  We  have  had  a  million  of  people  disbanded  firom  the  army;  of 
course  intemperance  has  increased  firom  that  cause.  And  then  we  have  a 
foreign  population  which  is  being  constantly  augmented  here. 
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Q.  Are  the  liabits  of  the  foreign  population,  taken  together,  freer  in  tins 
respect  than  they  were  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  foreigner  that  docs  not  drink  when  he 
gets  here. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  habits  of  drinking  in  higher  circles,  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  formerly  ? 

A»  I  think  it  is  more  fashionable  to  offer  wine  in  houses  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

Q.  In  what  particular  circles  of  the  population  of  Boston  should  you  think 
that  true  ? 

A,  Well,  sir;  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  poorer  classes.  I  do  not  know 
precisely  how  it  is  to  the  other. 

Q,  HaTe  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  middling  classes  in  the  city, — 
the  laboring  men  of  the  city, — the  tolerably  well-to-do  classes,  are  less  given 
to  ^e  use  of  liquor  than  formerly  ? 

A.    I  have  no  reason,  from  my  knowledge,  to  think  so. 

Q*  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
population  in  the  city  on  such  a  question  as  this  ? 

A .    Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.    I  have  no  idea. 

Q.    You  are  yourself  associated  with  the  temperance  enterprise,  personally  ? 

A.  WeU,  sir,  personally,  I  have  never  drank  a  glass  of  spirits  to  my 
knowledge  since  I  was  bom. 

Q.    You  are,  then,  an  original  total  abstinence  man  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  before  any  society  that  I  ever  heard  of.  I  never  used  to  have 
it  in  the  house,  and  never  used  to  ofier  it  to  guests. 

Q.    Then  you  see  nothing  that  would  lead  you  to  favor  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  travelling  back  to  the  dark  ages,  and  to  put 
out  all  the  lights  of  science  and  everything  else.    I  should  go  out  myself,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You  say  it  is  an  immorality  to  sell  a  glass  of  liquor 
to  drink? 

A.    If  I  should  answer  that  directly,  I  should  say  I  did. 

Q.    In  what  consists  the  immorality  of  that  act  ? 

A.  The  immorality  consists  in  a  man  templing  a  fellow-creature  to  do 
wrong. 

Q.    Who  does  wrong — ^the  man  that  drinks  or  the  man  that  sells  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  J  have  two  passages  of  Scripture  on  that  point ;  one  relates 
to  the  man  who  drinks  and  the  other  who  gives  wine  to  his  brother :  "  Nor 
fornicators,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God ; " 
*^  Woe  to  him  that  giveth  his  neighbor  drink,  and  that  putteth  the  bottle  to 
him  and  maketh  him  drink  also." 

Q.  Do  you  lay  it  down  as  an  immorality  to  sell  a  glass  of  liquor  to  any 
individual  ? 

A.  I  lay  it  down  as  an  immorality  to  open  a  place  to  sell  spirits  for  money, 
licensed  or  unlicensed. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  State  Liquor  Agency,  which  sells  liquor 
for  money  ? 

A.    I  am  not  familiar  with  its  proceedings  at  all.    I  never  went  to  it 
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Q.  Are  you  aware  that  more  than  half  of  the  liquor  that  is  made  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  used  in  the  arts  ?  That  out  of  ninety-three  millions 
of  gallons  manu&ctured  in  this  country,  more  than  forty-three  millions  are 
used  in  the  arts.    Is  it  wrong  to  sell  it  in  your  judgment  ? 

A.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  wrong  to  make  an  article  for  that  purpose,  or  to 
sell  it  for  that  purpose.    It  is  for  drinking  and  to  make  men  drunk. 

Q.  If  a  man  goes  and  gets  a  prescription  from  a  physician,  and  sends  for 
half  a  pint  of  brandy,  is  it  wrong  that  a  man  shoxdd  sell  it  to  him  ? 

A.    I  should  think  it  might  be  tolerated,  at  any  rate. 

Q^    Docs  it  come  under  what  you  call  sinful  ? 

A.    In  that  case  I  would  make  an  exception,  certunly. 

<2.  Suppose  you  give  a  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish.  Is  that 
asin? 

A^    The  Scriptures  approve  of  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  then,  that  every  sale  of  fiquor  to  be  drank  is 
immorality,  do  you? 

A,    I  would  qualify  it,  sir,  certainly. 

Q,    You  do  not  believe  it,  do  you  ? 

A,    I  do  believe  it,  sir,  in  the  open  and  indiscriminate  sale. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  then  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  drank,  is  an 
immorality  ? 

A,  I  do  believe  that  it  is  an  immorality  for  a  man  to  open  shop  and  sell 
liquor  for  drink.  The  physician  orders  it  for  him  who  has  need  of  it,  and 
if  he  has  evidence  that  there  is  occasion  for  it  to  be  used ;  but  the  dram-«hop 
is  an  inunorality. 

Q.  Granted.  Now  how  is  a  license  law  that  shall  permit  sales  for  those 
proper  purposes  and  forbid  it  for  all  improper  purposes,  going  back  to  the 
dark  ages  ? 

A.    Well,  sir ;  that  is  really  a  dark  problem. 

Q,  Do  you  know,  in  your  judgment,  of  any  way  in  which  the  sale  of 
liquor  shall  be  better  regulated  ?  You  admit  that  there  is  a  proper  sale  of 
liqaor  to  be  drank  ? 

A.    Ida 

Q.  Can  you  devise  any  way  in  which  the  public  can  be  secured  against 
the  improper  sale  and  the  public  furnished  with  a  proper  article  ?  Can  you 
devise  any  other  scheme  than  the  license  law  ? 

A.  I  have  been  told  that  the  present  law  is  a  scheme  which  covers  that 
ground. 

Q,    Do  you  ever  go  for  any  purpose  to  the  State  agency  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  not  being  unweU,  I  do  not  go  at  all. 

<2.  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  State  agency  to  get  it  for  what  you  have 
uacdit? 

A.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  State  agency,  personally. 

Q.    Then  how  do  you  propure  it  ? 

A.    I  do  not  procure  it 

Q.    I  do  not  mean  in  any  improper  manner ;  but  where  do  you  procure  it  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  where  it  is  obtained.    I  do  not  get  it  myself. 

<2>    It  is  had  in  your  family,  is  it  not  ? 
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A.    Perhaps  it  is,  a  little. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  the  proTbion  of  the  present  prohibitoiy  law  is  ? 

A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  is  proper  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  an  eminently  proper  law ;  but  because  there  are  some 
little  difficulties  do  not  go  back  to  the  dark  ages.  Our  children  are  ruined, 
our  wives  are  widowed,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  injured 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  people  getUng  a  little  more  gold. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  of  the  temperance  reform  in  the  days  of 
Justin  Edwards  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.    Do  you  think  there  was  any  prepress  made  then  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  such  was  the  law  ?  Why  dp  you  call  that  going 
back  to  the  dark  ages  ? 

A,  Because  I  know  what  hindered  the  carr}'iDg  out  of  the  law  at  the  time 
of  Justin  Edwards. 

Q.    How  was  it  stopped  ? 

A.  It  was  stopped  in  this  wise :  the  family  banished  it ;  the  individuals  left 
off ;  the  hay  was  cut  without  rum ;  everything  seemed  to  be  going  on  brightly ; 
but  the  officers  of  the  town  were  licensed  and  the  liquor  came  in  through 
them,  and  sowed  destruction,  woe  and  death. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  selectmen  of  the  town  were  authorized  to 
license  proper  persons  at  that  time  ? 

A.    In  many  towns  they  did  and  in  some  they  did  Qot 

Q*  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  towns  could  not  get 
licenses  from  the  county  commissioners,  who  refused  them  indiscriminately  ? 

A,    There  was  a  time  when  there  were  no  county  commissioners. 

Q.  During  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  when  there  were  county  commis- 
sioners, are  you  not  aware  that  the  county  commissioners  in  most  all  of  the 
counties,  withheld  all  licenses  ? 

A,    They  did,  where  the  majority  was  right. 

Q,    What  was  the  fact  about  this  majority  in  these  years  ? 

A .    I  lived  in  Boston  and  I  cannot  'say. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  definite  opinion  as  to  what  the  state  of  things  was 
in  the  country  ? 

A.  1  have  a  definite  opinion,  but  it  does  not  go  into  the  particulars  \  tiiat 
is,  I  could  not  specify  individual  cases. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  the  examinations  and  testified  here  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  sometimes  attended  here. 

Q.  If  you  could  be  persuaded  that  some  law  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor 
would  really  be  less  obstruction  to  the  cause  of  temperance  than  the  present 
state  of  things,  would  you  be  in  fiiTor  it  ? 

A,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  the  present  state  of  things,  for  the  reason  tbat 
I  cannot  be  persuaded,  with  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  that  anythii]^^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  license  will  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  or  retard  the 
cause  of  intemperance. 
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Q.  Yon  have  had  an  experience  of  fiffy  yean  under  the  prohibitoxy  hiw. 
Has  the  canse  of  temperance  increased  any  during  that  time? 

A.  .1  hare  mentioned  foor  cases  beside  that 

Q.  Is  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true  that  the  cause  of  temperance  has  been 
retrograding  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  your  observation  ? 

A.  I  think  it  has  in  some  part  of  Massachusetts,  sir;  and  in  some  part  of 
the  years,  I  think  it  has  here.  Some  parts  of  these  years  I  think  it  has  been 
advancing,  but  there  are  various  causes  operating  to  effect  these  changes. 

Q.  Is  there  more  intemperance  in  Bostoii  now,  so  far  as  you  understand 
ity  than  there  was  a  year  ago  ? 

A*  No,  sir,  I  think  there  is  not  so  much  -as  there  was  a  year  ago.  It  has 
astonishingly  diminished  rince  bst  May  ? 

Q,    Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  sell  a  glass  of  sweet  cider  to  anybody  ? 

A.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that  beverage,  sir. 

Q.  Taking  it  in  the  country,  do  yon  beHeve  it  is  rinful  for  one  &rmer  to 
sell  a  couple  of  gallons  of  sweet  cider  to  another, — ^to  sell  a  couple  of  gallons 
of  iweet  eider  to  his  neighbor,  or  to  make  it  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  of  casuistry,  and  the  matter  of  individual  wrong  or 
individual  sin  is  very  much  involved.    The  schools  have  not  settled  it 

Q.  Is  it  a  quesdon  of  casuistry  as  to  whether  a  man  may  sell  a  glass  of 
aweet  cider  to  his  neighbor  ? 

A.  We  are  a  set  of  sinners,  and  those  who  do  not  sell  rum  are  no  better 
than  those  who  do ;  but  some  men  sell  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  getting  money. 
I  do  not  think  that  tins  present  law  will  be  repealed  by  the  Legislature.  Or, 
if  it  is  repealed,  the  members  will  be  unseated  by  their  constituency. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Shebmak.)  If  a  man  should  drink  coffbe  to  excess,  would 
that  be  called  a  sin  ? 

A,    There  yon  have  casuistry  again.    I  really  could  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  immorality  in  drinkmg  ardent  spirits,  sup- 
posing a  man  knows  it  hurts  him  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is  wrong  altogether. 

Q.    But  is  it  wrong  because  his  conscience  shows  that  it  hurts  him  ? 

A.  I  have  abstuned  on  this  simple  idea :  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  dying 
a  drunkard,  if  I  can  help  it  That  is  the  simple  thing  which  has  restrained 
me. 

Q,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  immorality  consists  in  the  simple 
drinking,  or  in  the  drinking  under  a  belief  that  a  man  is  not  committed  to  the 
moderate  use? 

A.  I  think  that  the  whole  question  in  regard  to  this  subject  rests  upon  the 
ground  of  expediency.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sin  in  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine.    I  think  all  these  things  are  matters  of  expediency. 

Q.    Is  there  any  sin,  then,  in  drinking  a  glass  of  cider  or  wine  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  there  is  no  sin  in  it. 

Q.    Is  there  any  sin  in  drinking  a  half  a  glass  of  brandy  ? 

A.    There  is  casuistry  again.    I  do  not  know  the  taste  of  brandy. 

Q.  Now  matter  how  it  tastes ;  is  the  man  who,  under  any  circumstances, 
or  in  any  form,  drinks  half  a  glass  of  brandy — do  you  mean  to  say  that 
in  all  cases  that  is  a  sin? 
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A»    I  never  said  that  it  was  a  sin  in  any  case. 

Q,    What  is  your  opinion  of  the  immorality  of  the  thing  ? 

A.  I  gave  my  opinion  as  to  the  immorality,  of  selling  it  as  a  beverage  for 
money ;  that  is,  I  gave  my  opinion  about  it,  and  I  gave  no  opinion  aboat  the 
individual  cases.  It  is  the  sale  of  the  thing,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  is  certain  to 
bring  ruin  upon  the  community.  It  is  the  right  of  every  woman  and  child  in 
this  Commonwealth  that  the  traffic  in  liquor  should  be  prohibited.  They  are 
entirely  helpless  if  we  do  not  protect  them  by  the  law. 

Q. "  Is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  wisdom  to  adopt  such  legislation  as  will 
i^train  and  prevent  this  evil  to  the  greatest  extent  ? 
.  ^.    Itis. 

Q.  If  the  present  prohibitory  law  does  not  have  that  effect,  would  you  not 
try  something  else  ? 

A,  I  would,  but  I  would  give  it  a  fidr  trial.  It  is  perfectly  patent  that 
this  law  has  not  had  a  fair  trial. 

Q,  If  you,  then,  were  satisfied  that  this  law  had  not  had  the  effect,  and 
would  not  have  the  effect  to  restrain  or  lessen  intemperance,  would  you  not 
think  it  a  matter  of  expediency  to  try  something  else  ? 

A.    As  at  present  advised,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Assuming  as  a  fact  that  this  law  has  not  and  does  not  promise  to  have 
that  effect,  and  that  everybody  sees  that  it  does  not,  would  you  not  prefer  to 
try  something  else  ? 

A.  That  is  an  hypothesis,  t  hope  you  will  excuse  me  from  answering 
hypotheses.  I  would  let  the  Committee  take  the  responsibility.  If  they 
report  a  law,  let  them  take  the  responsibility.  We  are  all  in  the  same  com- 
munity. We  are  no  better  than  other  people ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  histoiy 
that  ruin  comes  to  the  community  that  uses  spirituous  liquor.  For  myself^  I 
think  that  if  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  up  here  and  said  that  the  law 
could  not  be  enforced  had  ooly  said  that  it  could  be  enforced,  it  would  be 
enforced.  It  was  said  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
But  our  Governor  did  not  say  so.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  the 
language  of  the  people  was,  "  Bebellion,  it  shall  be  crushed ;  the  Union,  it 
shall  be  preserved."  Just  take  the  same  ground  in  this  law,  and  it  will  go, 
and  these  people  will  hide  their  heads  who  say  that  it  cannot  be  enforced. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  wine  ought  not  to  be  sold  to  be  used  for  the 
communion  table  ?  Is  wine  bought  for  use  at  the  communion  table  in  the 
Old  South  Church  ? 

A .  There  comes  the  casuistiy  again.  Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  wine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  What  you  mean  to  say  here,  if  I  understand  yoo, 
is,  that  when  these  purposes  are  provided  for  by  the  law  which  men  of  expe- 
rienco  and  science  have  determined  to  be  proper,  namely :  uses  for  medicine 
and  use  in  the  arts  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  further  traffic  in  liquor  to 
use  it  as  a  beverage  in  the  community,  is,  from  every  point  of  view,  to  be 
condemned? 

A,  I  think  it  is  an  inunorality  in  the  sight  of  God  and  in  the  sight  of  many 
without  any  laws  by  the  State. 
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Q.  And  tbat  anything  which,  regarded  as  a  practice,  swelLi  these  social 
evils,  partakes  itself  of  the  character  of  the  evil  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  there  b  casuistry  again.  I  cannot  go  into  that  qaestion,  and 
I  won't  • 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spookeb.)  Do  you  remember  that  the  license  law  ever  did 
anything  to  restrain  the  traffic  ? 

A.  I  think  that  sometimes  there  has  been  a  spasmodic  influence  mider  a 
new  mayor,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  never  anything  effectoaL 

54 
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THIETEENTH    DAY. 

'  Wfi]>NS8DATy  Match  13, 1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  introdnctioii  of  testimoii/ 
on  behalf  of  the  remonstrants  was  resumed. 

Tbstimont  of  Ezra  Fabnswobth. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfoonbb.)    You  are  a  resident  of  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Do  boBiness  in  Boston  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  is  your  buaness  location  ? 

A.    Winihrop  Square. 

Q.    What  business  are  you  in  ? 

A.    Dry  goods  and  conunission  business. 

Q,    Manuftctnred  goods,  &c.  ? 

A.    Yes,  or. 

Q.  What  18  your  opinion  as  to  a  prohibitory  law,  as  compaz^  with  a 
license  law  ?    Which  is  preferable  in  your  judgment  ? 

A,    I  should  say  a  prohibitory  law,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  any  reasons  to  fpre  ? 

A.  Well,  sir;  I  should  say  that,  especially  now,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  while  the  law  is  on  the  statute-book,  we  had  better  make  a  fair  trial, 
and  see  whether  we  can  execute  it  before  we  giro  it  up.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  executing  the  law  in  the  country,  nor  in  any 
place  outside  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  cannot  he 
executed  in  those  places.  It  may  not  hare  been  executed  entirely  thus  far, 
but  I  think  it  can. 

Q.  From  what  you  see,  do  you  thmk  there  has  been  any  general  effort  to 
execute  it  ? 

A.  My  impression  would  be  that  there  had  not  been  any  strenuous  efforts 
made. 

Q,    Yon  are  fSuniliar-  with  the  merchants  in  the  dry  goods  trade  in  your 


A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  seems  to  be  the  general  sentiment  among  them  ?  About  how 
are  they  divided  between  the  prohibitory  law  and  the  license  law  ? 

A.  My  impression  would  be,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  anything  sudin 
expression  of  opinion,  that  a  lai^  minority  were  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory 
law. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  merchants  in  Franklin  Street  and  in 
that  region? 

A.    So  far  as  I  have  any  means  of  knowing. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  efforts  in  that  region  in  the 
way  of  petitioning  the  L^;i8latare  in  regard  to  this  subject  ? 

A,    I  have  heard  of  a  petition.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  personally. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  what  is  called  the  orthodox  congregational 
denomination  in  this  city  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sendment  of  that  denomination,  ministers  and 
people,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  should  say  that  the  general  and  almost  oniTersal 
sentiment  was  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  ideas  upon  this  subject  which  you  would  like  to 
give  ?    If  so,  please  give  them. 

A.  Well,  sir ;  my  own  impression  is  that  it  would  be  a  step  most  deddedly 
backwards,  to  back  down,  as  I  will  call  it,  fit)m  the  law  at  present  in  exist- 
ence, and  to  adopt  a  license  system.  I  am  a  decided  friend  of  temperance, 
and  a  decided  opponent  of  intemperance.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  drinking 
of  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  glass  of  liquor,  necessarily,  would  hurt  me  or  you,  but 
I  do  suppose  that  drunkenness  begins  with  temperate  drinking,  and  I  suppose 
ihat  I  should  take  it  on  the  ground  that  I  have  alwa}'s  taken,  that,  although 
it  might  not  injure  me,  still  it  does  injure  others;  and  I  should  act  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul, —  *<  If  meat  makes  my  brother  to 
offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  so  long  as  the  world  stands."  I  feel  called  upon  to 
discountenance  the  use  of  liquor,  and  to  use  all  the  influence  I  can  to  prevent 
the  drinking  of  it  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  this  law  cannot  be 
executed  in  Boston.    I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  fair  trial  of  it  yet 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  results  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
Constabulary  indicate  very  strongly  that  it  can  be  enforced  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  that  the  experiment  was  working  well  so  far, 
and  I  think  we  had  better  give  it  a  thorough  test 

Q.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  members  of  your  church  and 
others  of  your  faith,  and  I  suppose  you  understand  their  sentiments  pretty 
well? 

A.  I  understand  the  sentiments  pretty  well  of  our  church,  and  I  think  I  do 
pretty  generally  in  the  other  churches. 

Q.  The  plan  proposed  here  to  give  to  the  municipal  authorities  in  the 
cities  and  to  the  town  authorities  liberty  to  license  at  their  discretion,  as  I 
understand  it  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  give  Boston  liberty  to  license, 
for  instance,  according  to  that  plan,  giving  licenses  to  grocers,  apotheca- 
ries, hotel-keepers  and  victuallers,  and  the  surrounding  cities  should  be  opposed 
to  license — do  you  think  it  would  be  fiur  to  these  cities  to  hold  this  temptation 
to  Uie  young  and  inexperienced  in  them,  to  tempt  them  in  here. 

A*    No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  deluge  them  with  jugs  and  bottles  from  Boston,  when  they,  of 
iheir  own  accord,  would  prohibit  the  sale  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  should  be  opposed  to  that 

Q>    A  great  inequality  and  a  great  injustice  you  would  regard  it  ? 

A.    I  should.  -  * 
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Q.  And  it  would  alflo  be  unjust  and  unfair  if  Boston  should  prohibit  the  sale, 
and  Charlestown  should  license  the  sale,  and  thus  tempt  people  over  there  to 
drink? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  heard  the  remark  made  frequently  recent!/,  that 
intemperance  had  increased  within  the  last  few  years ;  and  it  has  frequently 
occurred  to  me  that  one  occasion  for  that,  if  such  is  the  fact  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  here  in  Boston,  is  that  in  the  great  portion  of  this  State  liquor  is 
not  easily  obtained,  and,  therefore,  if  men  must  drink  and  will  drink  they  will 
eome  here  and  purchase  it. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  MgClbllan.)  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  fact 
'v^ether  it  has  increased  or  not? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  had  an  impression  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
(though  periiaps  not  within  the  last  six  months),  that  there  is  more  intem- 
perance than  there  was  in  years  past ;  and  I  have  accounted  for  it  partly  from 
tiiis  fact,  that  people  comb  fh>m  the  country  where  they  cannot  easily  obttun 
liquor,  and  ^*  let  out "  as  they  say  here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  men  of  hard  drinking  habits  have  fled  from  the 
country  into  the  city,  because  they  could  more  easily  gratify  their  appetites 
here? 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  that  from  observation,  as  I  do  not  come 
in  contact  with  them,  but  I  have  had  a  general  impression  that  there  was 
more  liquor  drank  here  because  it  could  not  be  easily  obtained  in  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cbtld.)  The  ground  of  your  fevoring  any  law  is  with  refer- 
ence to  what  shall  be  most  efficient  in  checking  the  use  of  liquor  and  promoting 
temperance? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  If  it  were  a  flEust  that  the  prohibitory  law  in  the  state  of  things  that 
exists  now  was  less  fkvorable  to  temperance  than  some  other  kind  of  a  law, 
you  would  then  be  in  favor  of  some  other  law,  would  you  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  if  that  could  be  thoroughly  proved  to  be  the  fact. 

Q.  The  question,  then,  in  your  mind  is,  whether  this  law  or  any  other  law 
that  might  be  framed  would  be  most  efficient  in  promoting  temperance ;  that 
is  the  whole  question,  is  it  not,  as  it  lies  in  your  mind  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  inquire  whether,  in  the  last  few  years,  say  going  back  for  ten 
or  fifteen  yeara,  and  so  up  to  within  the  last  six  months,  you  have  any  fkcts 
or  information  as  to  the  increase  of  drinking  usages  in  the  higher  circles  of 
society  over  what  it  used  to  be.  Is  the  use  more  general  among  those  classes 
now  than  formerly? 

A.    It  would  be  rather  my  impression  that  it  was,  or. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  custom  has  become  somewhat  extensiTe, 
and  that  these  usages  have  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  among  young 
men? 

A.  If  there  is  an  increase,  it  is  certainly  alarming,  and  it  is  certmnly  my 
opinion  that  there  has  been  an  increase. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  execution  of  this  law,  should  you  regard  it  as  an  execu- 
tion that  would  have  any  benefit  upon  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  shut  up  one 
of  these  open  establishments  and  to  have  four  or  five  or  six  put  up  in  its  place 


where  there  should  be  as  much  sold  secretly  as  tbere  had  been  openly  ? 
Would  that  be  a  beneficial  execution  of-  the  law,  if  that  were  the  fact  ? 

A .    I  should  not  consider  that  an  execution  of  the  law  at  alL 
Q.    Your  idea  of  the  execution  of  the  law,  is  merely  from  the  reports  that 
jovL  see  in  the  papers  as  to  how  many  of  these  places  are  closed ;  and  you 
think  it  is  now  being  execute^? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  goes  no  further  than  to  shut  up  on^  place,  and  to  haye  an  increase 
in  the  sale,  it  would  not  be  any  execution  of  the  law  that  was  of  any  value  ? 

A,    Perhaps  not.    I  should  say  that  that  was  not  an  execution  of  the  law. 

Q.  But  I  understand  that  you  desire  such  legislation  as  will  most  efiec- 
tnally  promote  temperance  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  take  that  ground. 

Q.  You  are  not  wedded  to  any  particular  form  of  law,  whether  it  be  a 
prohibitory  law  or  anything  else  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  I  am  not  wedded  to  an  particular  form. 

Q.  I  would  ask  your  opinion  on  this  point :  Do  you  think  that  any  mere 
law,  without  the  aid  of  moral  means,  will  efiectually  suppress  intemperance  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  should  say  that  I  belieye  in  moral  means  as  the  strongest 
and  best  means  for  promoting  temperance ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  should 
add,  that  I  should^elieye  in  having  the  law  as  an  adjunct  and  assistant. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  moral  means  would  efiect  more  in  connection  with 
the  law  than  the  law  would  accomplish  without  moral  means  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  can  make  a  distinction,  sir. . 

Q.  1b  there  any  tendency  in  your  opinion  that  the  punishment  of  ,an  evil 
works  a  moral  reform  in  the  minds  of  men  ? 

A*    I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that  question. 

Q.    You  do  not  expect  a  man  could  be  conYcrted  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  if  you  mean  a  moral  change. 

Q.  I  mean  a  moral  change  in  the  habit  of  drinking  liquors.  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  law  has  any  tendency  to  produce  this  moral  change  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  law  frequently  leads  to  this  result,  from  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  get  the  liquor ;  and  they  lose  the  habit  and  the  taste.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  have  been  reformed  because  they  could  not  get  liquor. 

Q.    Has  there  been  any  time  when  they  could  not  get  it  in  Boston  ? 

A.  My  own  judgment  would  be  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  places 
-where  the  law  has  subjected  men  to  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  it,  that  a 
man  would  go  without  it.  # 

Q.    That  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  appetite,  does  it  not  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  strength  of  the  appetite.  Fortu- 
nately, I  never  had  this  appetite,  and  only  know  of  it  from  observation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  I  want  to  know  if  you  would  suppose  there 
could  be  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  the  licensing  .of  the  sale  could  suppress 
it  and  the  prohibition  enhance  it? 

A.    I  do  not,  SIT. 

Q.  The  gentleman  asks,  whether  it  is  any  advantage  to  shut  up  one  shop 
and  have  half  a  dozen  jothers  spring  up  in  secret  places  in  consequence  ?    I 
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want  to  know  if  that  is  common  sense,  that  the  support  of  a  law  against  any 
evil  is  going  to  increase  it  ? 

A .    I  should  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  I  understood  you  that  you  would  not  call  the  shot- 
ting up  of  one  place  where  liquors  are  sold,  and  having  two  or  three  other 
places  spring  up  in  its  stead,  an  enforcement  of  the  law  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  would  not  call  that  an  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morse.)  You  are  acquainted  with  the  fact,  of  course,  that  a 
very  huge  portion  of  the  community  are  in  the  hahit  of  umng  mor6  or  leas  of 
wines  and  liquors  as  beverages  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  that  a  large  quantity  of  such  articles  are  in  the  State  and 
probably  always  will  be  in  the  State  ? 

A^    I  do  not  say  that  it  always  will  be ;  I  hope  it  will  not 

Q.  Taking  the  state  of  things  as  it  is,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a  ten* 
dency  for  parties  to  get  the  liquor,  no  matter  what  law  existed  ? 

A.  Certain  parties  might;  but  I  should  go  back  of  that  I  should  say 
that  the  whole  community  were  not  in  favor  of  drinking,  either  theoretically 
or  practically ;  and  I  expect  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  a  very 
small  part  of  the  ccnnmunity  that  will  either  drink  or  ftvor  drinking. 

Q.    Taking  the  present  state  of  things,  how  is  it  ?  * 

A,  As  things  stand  to-day,  I  should  not  say  that  a  large  part  of  the 
community,  even  here  in  Boston,  drink. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  a  majority  of  the  community  in  Boston  act  on  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  ? 

^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  should  say  that  probably  a  m^yority  do  not 
drink.  I  do  not  say  whether  they  do  not  do  it  from  mere  principle,  or  wbat 
the  motive  is.  I  am  aware  that  in  certain  classes  wine  is  drank ;  but  when 
you  come  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  or  when  you  come  into  our^ongre- 
galion,  for  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  one  in  ten  that  diinka  at 
alL 

(2*  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  larger  proportion  of  persons  would  find 
means  of  getting  liquor,  the  state  of  things  being  as  they  are>  now,  there 
existing  a  taste  for  liquor  in  the  community,  and  the  liquor  itself  bdng  here  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  to  the  liquor  being  hero  as  a  supposition. 

Q.  That  is  something  which  you  cannot  prevent,  can  yon  ?  You  canaot 
prevent  the  Hquor  from  being  imported,  can  you  ? 

A,    Congress  might  make  a  law.  ^ 

Q.    Not^as  the  law  stands  to-day,  you  cannot  prevent  it,  can  you  ? 

A,    As  the  law  stands  to-day  it  can  be  imported. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  Ilave  you  in  your  observation,  had  any  means  of 
jud^ng  whether  the  Germans,  as  a  population,  were  more  addicted  to 
intemperance  than  the  Irish  ? 

A .    I  presume  they  are  less  addicted  to  it,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 

Q,  I  want  to  ask  whether  or  not,  the  Germans,  being  a  beer-drinking  class 
of  society,  are  not,  on  the  whole,  less  addicted  to  intemperance  than  tlie 
Irish  who  are  more  in  the  habit  of  drinking  distiUed  liquors  ? 
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A,  I  have  not  realljr  Tery  much  means  of  knowing.  I  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Germans  as  much  as  with  the  Irish.  My  general  impression 
would  be  that  there  was  more  intemperance  among  the  Irish. 

Q.  1  would  ask,  whether  or  not,  if  some  plan  could  be  adopted  whereby 
the  drinking  and  sale  of  malt  liquors  should  be  made  free,  you  would  not 
airive  at  the  same  state  of  things  among  the  Irish  as  among  the  Germans  ? 

A.  1  should  t^ay  in  reply  to  that,  that  my  observation  abroad  would  not 
fiiTor  that  idea.  I  was  abroad  a  few  years  ago  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  lime 
in  Manchester  and  other  towns  where  they  drank  a  good  deal  of  beer,  and  I 
think  it  if  as  immoral  and  as  injurious  a  kind  of  drinking  as  there  can  be. 

Testimony  of  Ret.  N.  £•  Cobleiqh. 

Q.  (By  M^.  MiNEB.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  residence 
and  oocnpadon,  and  the  denomination  to  which  yon  belong  ? 

A.  1  reside  in  Boston ;  am  editor  of  "  Zion's  Herald,"  and  belong  to  the 
Methodist  denominati^w. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  special  thought  to  the  various  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance  ? 

A*    I  have,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  long  a  period  ? 

A,    Fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  in  your  own  way  what  opinions  yon 
entertain  and  the  reasons  therefor  ? 

A.  1  reached  the  conclusion  many  years  ago  that  the  only  way  of  sup- 
pressing intemperance  was  by  prohibitory  laws,  based  on  the  principle  not 
simply  of  greater  efficiency,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  of  the  eviL 
As  I  consider  both  the  sale  and  use  of  liquors  as  a  beverage  to  be  an  evil,  I 
titink  that  the  evil  should  be  prohibited  and  not  regulated  by  license. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  experience  during  the  yean  that  we  have 
had  a  prohibitory  law  on  our  statute  bookif,  that  would  shake  your  confidence  ? 

A.  Not  at  alL  The  law  has  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  opportunity.  It  has 
been  embarrassed  in  the  courts,  and  it  has  been  embarrassed  in  the  jury  boz^ 
and  in  a  vai^ty  of  ways;  and  when  that  embarrassment  is  removed,  I  see  no 
difficulty  in  removing  it  as  well  as  other  evils. 

Q>  What  has  been  your  opinion  as  to  the  measures  taken  in  Boston  for 
the  suppression  of  the  sale  ? 

A.  I  have  understood  from  the  public  testimony  of  some  of  the  officials 
who  have  been  present  here,  that  they  had  not  tried  to  enforce  the  law  in 
Boston ;  wynni'Pg  that  they  did  desire  to  have  it  enforced. 

Q-    Do  you  consider  it  a  fact  that  they  did  not  desire  to  have  it  enforced  ? 

A.  I  have  not  heard  any  expression  in  regard  to  that  matter  as  to  whether 
they  desired  to  enforce  it  or' not. 

'    Q.    What  is  your  opnion  of  a  license  law  such  as  has  been  proposed  here, 
or  of  any  license  law  ? 

il.  Well,  sir,  I  understand  that  the  license  system  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  has  never  been  enforced  in  anyplace  effectually;  and  that  they  have 
Tery  much  the  same  difficulties  in  procuring  convictions  unckr  the  license 
Uws  as  under  the  prohibitOTy  law.    I  have  heard  legal  gentlemen  so  state 
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vho  hare  been  connected  with  courts  for  a  score  or  more  of  yean.  They 
have  said  that  the  same  difficulty  will  attend  the  enforcement  of  the  license 
system  as  has  attended  the  prohibitoiy  system. 

Q,  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  more  perjury  and  false  testi* 
mony  on  the  part  of  witnesses  and  jurors  now  than  under  the  existence  of  the 
license  laws? 

A.  I  have  na  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  perjury  under  either.  Hy 
business  has,  of  course,  led  me  out  of  the  courts,  and  I  know  nothing  excq>t  a 
general  impression  gathered  up  from  observation. 

Qc  Do  you  see  any  reason  frcmi  general  observation  why  men  should  per- 
jure themselves  under  the  prohibitory  law  any  more  than  they  would  under  a 
license  law,  provided  that  the  license  law  were  made  to  operate  as  a  restraint? 

A.  I  suppose  that  the  reason  why  persons  are  led  to  perjure  themselves  is 
that  they  desire  to  secure  some  interest  to  themselves ;  l^ut  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  prohibitory  law  or  license  law  would  change  the  interest  that  they 
would  have  on  the  subject 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  operation  of  the  law  in  other  cities  than 
Boston? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  subject  as  so  changed  in  its  character  by  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  towns  or  cities  as  to  require  a  different 
administration  and  a  different  system  of  measures  ? 

A,  No  essential  difference  in  the  main  principle.  There  might  be  some 
little  difference  in  the  details. 

Q.    What  are  the  general  opinions  of  your  church  upon  this  subject  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  almost  entirely  on  one  side,  and 
that  is  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  system. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  fact  if  a  clergyman  in  your  church  were  known  to 
be  what  we  commonly  call  a  temperate  drinker  ? 

A.    I  doubt  whether  he  would  remidn  in  the  church  very  long. 

Q.    Your  churches  universally  would  reject  such  a  man  ? 

A.  Our  church  is  in  theory,  and  I  judge  most  universally  in  practice,  in 
favor  of  total  abstinence. 

Q.    Have  you  anything  in  your  church  articles  that  demands  thai? 

A,    We  have  in  our  rules. 

Q.    In  your  discipline,  you  mean  ? 

A,    Yes,  su:. 

Q»    You  require  your  members,  as  well  as  your  clergymen,  to  be  abstainen  ? 

A.    We  have  had  a  general  rule  to  that  effect. 

Q^  The  theory  of  your  church  government  assumes,  that  the  use  of  liquois 
habitually  is  good  ground  for  discipline  ? 

A.  That  is  the  public  opinion  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  chnich. 
I  have  known  of  some  cases  where  individuals  have  been  supposed  to  use 
ardent  spirits  occasionally,  and  they  have  been  generally  waited  upon  by 
committees,  and  the  thing  has  been  brought  to  an  issue. 

Q,  There  was  a  gentleman  who  testified  the  other  day,  who  ranks  in  jour 
denomination  in  regular  standing.    I  refer  to  Mr.  Jones  ? 

A.    I  do  not  Imow  such  a  gentleman,  sur. 
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Q^  What  18  your  opbioQ  with  legftrd  to  the  practical  working  of  a  liceDse 
system  that  should  give  extended  license  to  the  sale  of  liquors  ?  What  wo4d 
be  the  influence  upon  the  peace  and  order  >nd  morality  of  the  community  ? 

A,  My  idea  of  impartiality  would  lead  roe  to  decide  against  any  auch 
system.    What  would  be  applicable  to  one  should  be  applicable  to  all. 

Q.  Dp  you  think  that  the  people  in  the  laboring  cities  could  have  a  fieur 
discrimination  ? 

A.    >  think  it  would  be  impossdble  in  laboring  cities. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  poasible  as  regards  the  rights  of  persons  ? 

A.  So  far  as  a  license  should  restrain,  it  would  interfere  with  the  rights  .of 
persons,  the  same  as  under  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  And  if  it  is  made,  what  the  gentlemen  talk  about  here,  a  stringent 
b'cense  law — that  is,  if  it  bad  any  efiect  at  all  in  restraining  the  traffic  and  use 
of  liquor—would  it  involre  the  same  ittineiples  ? 

A.  So  far  as  it  restrained,  it  would  involTe  all  the  objections  and  all  the 
difficulties. 

Q,  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  the  Bible  as  to  mfdntaining  the  views 
you  have  here  expressed  ? 

A.    I  think  that  I  derive  my  oonviction  on  the  sul^ect  from  the  Bible. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  you  are  commanded  by  any  divine  authority  to 
perpetuate  the  drinking  habits  and  usages  of  society  ? 

A^  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  justification  offered  in  Scripture,  when  it  is 
properly  interpreted,  to  favor  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Wherever 
there  is  the  seeming  fiivoring  of  it,  it  is  in  reference  to  an  article  that  was  not 
intoxicating. 

Q,    That  is  well  understood  by  commentators  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  tiiink  it  is ;  not  only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  history  comes 
in  to  confirm  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  as  true  temperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  beverages  ? 

A.'  I  regard,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  uae  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
bcTerage,  is  an  evil  and  that  continually ;  and  that  the  only  ground  on  Scrip- 
tote  doctrine,  in  regard  to  that,  is  that  of  total,  abstinence  and  perpetual 
abstinetice. 

Q»  From  what  point  do  you  set  out  in  that  respect  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  use  of  alcohdie  beverages,  simply  as  beverages,  are  disturbea  in  the 
physical  economy  of  a  person  in  health  ? 

A»  I  understand  that  alcohol  is  a  principle  that  can  never  be  used  in  the 
hnBum  system  for  any  purpose  whatever  but  as  a  disturber.  I  understand  that 
the  highest  scientific  judgment  in  Europe,  within  the  last  twenty  yean,  has 
decided  the  question  that  alcohol,  in  no  case,  is  ever  assimilated  in  the  system. 

Q.  And  so  you  regard  all  self-treatment  which  is  injurious  to  one's  self, 
intellectually,  physically  and  morally,  as  so  far  wrong  and  even  anful  ? 

A>     I  do,  sir. 

Q,  What  would  you  say,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
even  though  an  individual  might  use  it  with  impunity  ? 

A.  I^uld  take  another  view  on  that  subject,  that,  even  thongh  it  is 
possible  for  cerlSain  individuab  to  use  it,  yet,  under  their  Christian  duties,  they 
65 
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should  abstain,  inasmuch  as  we  are  exhorted  by  the  apostle  to  abstain  from 
an  appearance  of  evil. 

Q.    How  is  it  as  to  the  use  of  alcohol  ? 

A,  I  think  that  it  creates  a  morbid  appetite  which  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  constantly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  Christian  man,  aware  of  that  fact,  can  lend  his 
influence  innocently  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  simply  as  beverages  ? 

A.  If  you  were  to  ask  the  question  whether  I  could,  as  a  Christian  man,  I 
would  answer  in  the  negative  at  once.  I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  judge 
ibr  all  others. 

Q.  Should  you  feel  that  there  was  any  principle  involved  in  your  opinion, 
from  the  class  of  theological  questions  which  you  might  have  in  your  family, 
that  would  not  also  apply  to  your  opiitions  as  a  clergyman  ? 

A.    I  consider  that  the  principle  applies  the  same  in  either  case  ? 

Q.    Have  you  resided  in  the  West? 

A.    I  have,  sir. 

Q.    For  what  term  of  years? 

A.    Ten  years. 

Q.  What  was  your  observation  there  as  to  the  state  of  temperanoe  as 
compared  with  New  England  ? 

A,  Well,  sir,  there  is  a  very  little  difference,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
nature  of  the  beverage  that  they  drink.  They  drink  more  bad  whiskey  there 
than  we  do  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  contrast  between  the  States  where  the  traffic 
was  licensed  and  where  it  was  prohibited,  which  seemed  to  make  against 
prohibition  ? 

A.  In  reference  to  the  different  States,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  any 
special  observation,  but  when  I  was  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  law  that  was 
in  operation  in  the  State  at  that  time  was,  that  the  towns  should  have  liberty 
to  say  whether  ihey  would  or  would  not  license  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
many  of  the  towns  would  not  license  at  all,  but  enforced  in  reaUty  the  pro- 
hibitory law  or  the  principle  of  prohibition.  I  tlunk  that  is  the  state  of 
things  in  Illinois  at  the  present  time  in  many  of  the  towns. 

Q.    Was  that  law  so  executed  as  to  suppress  the  traffic  ? 

A.'   That  law  was  so  executed  that  nobody  could  obtain  any  liquor  openly. 

Q.  How  did  these  towns  compare  with  those  where  licenses  were 
granted? 

A,  They  compared  favorably,  in  that  respectable  people  preferred  th^e 
towns  to  reside  in ;  and  it  had  the  effect  to  draw  certain  classes  of  inhabitants 
and  a  certain  class  of  business,  while  it  excluded  and  sent  to  other  towns  an 
element  that  was  not  desirable.  The  price  of  real  estate  was  generally 
higher. 

Q.    (By  "Mr.  Jewell.)    Higher  where  ?• 

A.    Where  the  prohibitory  principle  was  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  In  the  towns'  where  licenses  were  granted,  veie 
there  or  were  there  not  other  persons  selling  without  license  ? 

A.  Nearly  everybody  sold  in  those  towns  whei^  there  was  no  prohibitaoQ ; 
whether  they  were  licensed  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  What  would  bo  the  relative  difficulty  of  executing  the  license  law, 
whatever  might  be  its  condition,  in  towns  where  the  sale  of  liquor  was  not 
prohibited  hy  the  reftisal  of  the  license  ? 

A.  If  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  State  preferred  prohibition,  outright, 
I  think  they  would  have  no  more  difficulty  in  executing  that  than  they  would 
on  the  other  principle.  I  think  there  would  be  less  complication  because  it 
would  be  a  general  principle  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  In  these  towns  in  Illinois  where  the  licenses  were 
not  allowed  by  the  authorities,  how  did  the  state  of  temperance  compare  with 
the  state  of  temperance  in  our  towns  where  the  law  is  enftrced  ? 

A,  I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  things  in  our  towns 
here.  The  temperance  movement  was  very  active  in  the  State  of  Illinois  at 
the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  In  the  towns  where  th^re  were  no  licenses  allowed,  was  there  substan- 
tial intemperance  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  principle  of  tcmperaiice  that 
they  prohibited  the  sale. 

Q.    If  I  understand  you,  the  sale  might  be  licensed  at  the  option  of  the 
town? 
A»    That  was  the  condition  of  things  several  years  ago. 
Q.    And  in  these  towns  was  there  substantial  temperance?    Might  you 
not  reasonably  have  such  a  state  of  things  in  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  We  might,  unless  there  was  some  place  like  the  city  of  Boston,  where 
an  over-mastering  influence  swept  through  the  country  to  prevent.  There 
was  no  such  concentration  of  capital  there  as  there  is  here. 

Q,  A  license  system  might  be  engrailed  upon  this  law,  leaving  it  optional 
with  towns  to  permit  or  not  permit  the  sale,  might  it  not,  if  we  had  not  such 
an  over-bearing  influence  as  there  is  in  Boston,  and  if  we  had  the  same  state 
of  things  in  the  country  as  there  is  now  ? 

A.  I  should  not  select  such  a  state  of  things  as  they  had  in  lUinois  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  it  arranged  so  that  nobody  should  have  it  in  those 
towns  where  licensing  was  prohibited  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir,  as  a  beverage.    I  should  hope  there  would  nobody  have  i^ 
Q.     (By  Mr.  Spoonbr.)    Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  in  the  city,  where 
the  large  majority  of  the  population  were  finreigners,  to  throw  the  machine, 
under  such  an  arrangement,  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  ? 
A .    I  should  think  that  was  far  fix>m  desirable. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  hazard  the  results  in  one  town  where  the  sale 
of  liquor  is  not  licensed,  by  ^ving  other  towns  around  it  that  do  have 
licences? 

A^  I  just  now  said  that  I  should  not  select  such  a  state  of  things.  I  take 
tlte  broader  principle  of  prohibition  throughout 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Most  of  the  questions  put  to  yon  are  questions 
concerning  dietetics  and  concerning  science.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
regard  yourself  as  an  expert  in  dietedcs  ? 

<2-     (By  Mr.  Cobleiqh.)    I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  what  you 
by  the  term  expert 
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A.  (By  Mr.  A2a>BSW.)  A  person  who  by  reason  of  pecoHar  stadles  bas 
fitted  hin^elf  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  better  opinion  upon  any  subject  than 
other  people  who  have  not ;  for  instance,  a  doctor  of  medicine  is  regarded 
as  a  person  well  fitted  to  express  opinions  on  medical  questions ;  an  ^igineer 
upon  questions  of  bridge-building,  road-making,  etc.  Now,  upon  the  qnestaoa 
of  dietetics  or  natural  science,  do  you  consider  yourself  an  expert  ? 

A.  I  have  not  a  chemical  knowledge  sufficient  to  explain  the  operation 
of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system ;  but  I  have  read  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  physiologists,  and  have  reached  my  opinions  from  that 
source. 

Q*  Therefore  you  do  not  hold  yourself  out  as  an  expert,  any  further  than 
any  other  well-read  gentleman  nuiy  do  ? 

A,    I  do  not  make  any  special  pretension  upon  any  of  those  things. 

Q.  You  have  given  various  opinions  upon  moral  questions  and  religioQS 
questions.  You  spoke  from  your  point  of  view  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
denomination»  d;d  you  not  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Is  there  an  article  in  the  creed  of  your  denomination  .in  reference  to 
this  subject  of  the  use  of  liquor  ? 

A,  There  is  no  article  in  the  creed.  There  is  a  rule  among  what  we  call 
general  redes,  prohibiting  the  use  as  a  beverage  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  the  phraseology  of  that  rule  ? 

A.    I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.    By  whom  was  it  made  ? 

A.    By  Wesley. 

Q,    So  that  there  has  been  no  new  rule  since  the  days  of  John  Wesley  ? 

A.  There  has  been  no  new  rule.  The  language  may  have  been  mo^fied, 
but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q,    To  what  extent  is  that  rule  of  Wesley  made  binding  ? 

A.  That  rule  goes  to  this  extent :  that  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  mem^ 
bership  in  the  society  must  abstiun  from  certain  things  and  from  doing  certam 
things ;  and  this  is  one  of  those  firom  which  he  is  to  abstain ;  and  the  opinion 
upon  that  point  in  this  country  has  been  almost  universal,  so  far  as  I^ow. 

Q.    Confine  yourself  to  the  rule  and  the  execution  of  the  rule. 

A.  The  rule  would  be  executed  very  much  according  to  drciimstanoes. 
It  is  not  an  iron  rule  that  executes  itself. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Chun^  most  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  as  they  are  declared  to  men  in  what  we  call  revealed 
religion  ?  ^ 

A.    I  should  think  he  ought  to  do  it 

Q.    Does  not  the  discipline  require  it  ? 

A.    The  discipline  does  require  it,  as  it  does  in  all  other  churches. 

Q.  If  a  man  should  break  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  that  would  be.  a 
ground  for  disciplinary  action  by  the  church,  would  it  not  ? 

A,    It  would,  if  it  could  be  found  out  to  be  true. 

Q.  Has  the  church  added  any  new  oommandments  to  those  poritiveij 
written  in  the  Bible  ? 

A.    I  have  not  heard  of  any. 
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Q,  Jait  recognizod  by  anything  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  as  a  breach 
of  the  commandments  of  the  church  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  that  a  person 
should  moderately  and  temperately  drink  spirits  and  wine  ? 

A,    If  they  use  them  as  medicines,  there  is  not. 

Q.  Suppose  a  question  should  arise  between  one  brother  of  a  church  and 
another  as  to  whether  that  other,  in  drinking  or  giving  a  glass  of  wine,  drank 
as  medicine,  or  by  prescription,  or  as  a  beverage,  thinking  it  would  do  him 
good — ^is  that  a  question  of  which  your  church  would  take  recognition,  and 
is  the  person  who  does  this  liable  to  be  disciplined  and  expelled  from  the 
church  ? 

A.  As  I  said  before,  that  depends  altogether  upon  Ihe  state  of  the  church. 
If  they  choose  to  proceed  they  may  do  so. 

Q.  I  am  supposing  that  the  church  does  right,  and  obeys  the  law  of  its 
own  constitution  ? 

A,    I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q-  My  question  is  this  simply :  Does  the  law  of  the  Methodist  Church 
expose  a  brother  to  discipline  and  expulsion  from  the  church  for  drinking  a 
glass  of  distilled  -liquor  or  wine,  unless  it  was  apparent  that  he  did  it  by 
prescription  of  a  physician  ? 

A,    If  he  drank  but  a  single  glass  we  should  bear  with  him  for  a  while. 

Q.    What  does  the  law  of  the  church  say  ? 

A'  The  law  of  the  church  does  not  specify  all  these  things,  except  in 
general,  if  they  are  found  to  do  anything  which  would  exclude  them  from  the 
kingdom  of  grace  and  of  glory. 

Q.  Is  that  sufficient  to  exclude  a  man  from  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  of 
glory? 

A.  You  do  not  expect  me  to  decide  that  I  suppose  that  the  church 
leaves  that  very  much  for  the  common  sense  of  the  people  to  determine.  If 
the  committee  thought  so,  they  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  expel  him. 

Q.  Ton  can  imagine  a  case  where  a  man  ought  not  to  be  excluded  who 
wotdd  not  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory  ? 

A,    Certainly ;  I  can  imagine  such  a  case. 

Q.    Then  there  is  no  binding  rule,  is  there  ? 

A.  There  is  no  specific  rule  to  that  effect.  There  is  a  rule,  however, 
sufficiently  specific ;  so  that  if  certain  facts  are  brought  out  specifically,  those 
sitting  upon  the  matter  could  discipline  him. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
who  try  the  case  ? 

A.    It  necessarily  must  be  on  those  points  not  specifically  determined. 

Q.  The  fact,  then,  is  like  the  fact  that  a  blow  sufficient  to  cause  death  is  a 
canse  fbr  murder  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  discipline  of  the  chprch  being  such  as  it  is,  are  you  prepared  to 
advise  that  the  government  of  this  world  should  be  more  positive  and  more 
exact  in  their  legislation  ? 

A,     I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Then  I  would  not  trouble  you  to  answer  it.  We  have  thus  far  been 
considering  the  discipline  of  the  church.    The  thing  that  the  Committee  have 
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under  cooaideration  is  the  discipline  of  the  State  and  not  of  the  church ;  and 
the  great  question  which  addresses  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
is,  What  shall  be  done  by  this  Legislature  in  the  exercise  of  its  law-maJdng 
power,  for  thegoremment  of  the  people  of  this  world,  in  the  matters  of  this 
world.  Now,  that  being  so,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  answer 
made  in  the  beginning  of  your  examination,  in  which  you  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  as  beverages,  is  an  evil,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  prohibited  as  not  legal  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  when  you  uttered  that  word,  did  you  mean  that  the  sale  of  liquon 
as  a  beverage,  and  thaCtheir  use  as  a  beverage,  should  be  prohibited  ? 

A.    I  should  put  the  two  in  one  proposition  and  blend  them  together. 

Q.  •  That  is  to  say,  you  regard  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be  an  evO,  as  a 
beverage,  or  otherwise  ? 
'  A.    No,  sir ;  I  mean  simply  as  a  beverage. 

Q,    And  the  use  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    And  the  use  as  a  beverage. 

Q.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  you  mean  by  beverage  ? 

A.    Drinking  for  any  other  than  medicinal  purposes. 

Q.    Within  what  range  will  you  confine  medicinal  purposes  ? 

A.    Prescriptions  of  a  physician. 

Q.  Then  you  think  no  person  ought  to  bo  allowed  to  drink  anything  that 
contains  alcohol  except  by  the  prescription  of  a  physician  ? 

A  J    I  should  think  nothing  more  than  in  other  business. 

Q.  That  is  a  comparative  and  not  a  positive  answer.  Do  you  think  the 
law  ought  to  forbid  any  person  to  drink  any  liquor  into  which  alcohol  has 
entered  as  a  constituent,  unless  by  a  prescription  of  a  physician  ? 

A,  I  think  if  we  cut  off  the  tree  at  the  roots  it  will  die,  and  we  shall  not 
have  to  cut  off  the  branches :  and  if  we  prohibit  the  sale  we  should  not  have 
to  pn^ibit  the  use.  The  use  is  the  moral  side  and  the  sale  is  the  civil  side : 
hence  I  think  the  Legislature  may  le^slate  on  the  sale  and  traffic,  while  the 
pulpit  had  better  legislate  upon  the  use  as  a  beverage. 

Q.     Then  yon  would  confine  yourself  to  the  prohibitoiy  law  ? 

A.    I  think  I  would  confine. myself  to  the  prohibition  a£  the  illegal  traffic 

Q.    Simply? 

A.     Simply. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Tender  is  competent  to  hold  the  vendee  responable 
for  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  liquor  which  is  sold  to  him  ? 

A.    If  the  sale  is  according  to  law  he  would  not  be. 

Q.  Put  do  you  suppose  that  the  law  is  competent  to  do  so  ?  Can  the  lair 
make  the  vendor  responsible  for  what  the  vendee  shall  do  after  he  has  got 
the  article  ? 

A,    I  do  not  see  any  relative  point  to  the  question. 

Q.  The  law  authorizes  the  sale  of  wine  lor  sacramental  purposes  by 
every  body  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Therefore  you  or  I  may  set  up  an  establishment  for  the  sale  of  i 
mental  wine  ? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hie  law  anthoruses  tbe  agents  of  the  towns  to  sell  fbr  certain  specific 
purposes.  Now,  sappofling  anj  person  comes  to  you  or  me  with  a  &]se  pre- 
tense, and  we  sell  a  gallon  of  wine.  Should  we  be  responsible  for  the  misiise 
ihereafterwards  made,  if  it  was  misused  ? 

A,  If  I  am  allowed  to  answer  my  qnestion  by  a  supposition,  I  should  do  it 
in  this  way :  that  I  would  not  have  any  alcoholic  wines  used  for  the  saenir 
ment  I  am  not  sufficiently  Tersed  in  the  science  of  legislation  to  give  a  Tery 
expert  answer  to  that  qnestion. 

Q.  But  then  yon  have  given  different  answers  to  various  questions,  and 
answered  them  very  intelligently.  Now  I  ask  you  the  question,  if  the  sale  oi 
liquor  is  immoral,  and  the  law  permits  yon  or  me  to  make  a  sale,  are  we  respon- 
fflble  for  the  abuse,  or  the  misuse,  or  the  use  of  the  article  after  the  sale  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that  question  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  sale  was  made. 

Q-  Then:  if  you  do  not  think  proper  to  answer  the  question  directly,  we 
will  go  back  to  the  other  branch  of  the  inquiry.  Tou  recognize,  it  seems, 
certain  legitimate  and  rightful  uses  of  these  things,  which  must  sometimes  be 
drank ;  you  recognize  the  fhct  that  there  is  an  appetite  and  desire  to  use 
these  things  for  purposes  which  yon  do  not  regard  as  directly  medicinal,  do 
you  not  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q*  How  large  is  that»  do  you  suppose ;  taking  society  as  its  exists,  what 
proportion  of  mankind  now  living  in  Massachusetts,  at  some  time  of  their 
lives,  find  occasion  for  their  use  ? 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Cobleioh.)    Medicinal  use  ? 

A.    (By  Mr.  Akdbbw.)    Not  necessarily  medicinaL 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  determining.  I  have  formed  no  opinion  on  that 
question. 

Q.  HsLxe  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  now  annually 
produced  in  this  country  ? 

A,    I  have  only  an  indefinite  idea  that  it  is  very  large. 

Q.    Can  you  not  come  any  nearer  than  that  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  production  of  fermented  liquor  in  this 
country  ? 

A.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  have  an  idea  that  there  is  a  large  quantity 
produced. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  ninety4hree  milfions  of  fermented  liquors  are 
produced  in  the  country  annuaDy  ? 

A.  I  have  the  figures  and  have  ffled  them  away ;  but  I  have  not  got  them 
m  mind  now. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  if  one-half  of  the  amount  annually  produced  in 
this  country  were  drank,  it  would  make  about  a  galkm  and  a  half  for  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  country?  That  would  testify  to  a  very  laige 
demand,  would  it  not  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  it  would. 
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Q.  When  you  consider  this  very  large  demand,  which  iB,  a  portion  of  it» 
a  legitimate  demand,  although  a  portion  of  it  ia  as  yon  consider  an  imprc^ier 
demand ;  and  when  you  conaid«r  the  rast  amount  of  property  (for  the  law 
makes  it  so  when  it  is  thus  invested),  and  the  great  bulk  of  material  which,  ia 
seeking  a  purchaser,  would  you  think  that»  if  you  were  sitting  here  as  a  leg^ 
tor,  it  would  be  physically  possible,  or  morally  possible  to  prevent  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  with  the  articles  in,  kaad,  in  some  way  ot  other 
from  finding  each  other  ? 

A,    I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  the  k^timate  transfer. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  the  actual  transfer  ? 

A,    It  might  not  prevent  it  entirely ;  probftbly  it  would  not 

Q*  Then  yon  do  not  think  that  it  ia  px«ctioally  possible  to  prevent  and 
prohibit  people  from  makings  people  fiom  seUingt  people  from  baying  Ukd 
people  from  drinking  tiiese  things  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  murder  and  HcentionsnesSr  *^ 
those  other  crimes,  and  of  course  we  cannot  prevent  this  entirely. 

Q,    Do  you  think  that  you  can  veiy  laigely  abridge  it  by  prohibition  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  I  think  we  can. 

<2.  I^ve  you  ever  known  it  to  be  done  on  earth,  by  any  government  on 
earth? 

A,    I  have  known  it  to  be  to  some  extent. 

Q.    You  have  known  it  to  be  apparently  and  openly? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  done  siMseessfully,  so  that  people  are  sot 
obliged  to  resort  to  places  where  liquor  is  not  sold  43penly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  virtue  is  not  responsible  for  all  the  vice  that  is  done  in 
the  dark.  I  would  act  in  this  just  as  I  do  in  regard  to  gamUing  and  licensing 
houses  of  ill-fhm'e.  The  rule  would  apply  in  both  cases  exactly  alike.  Yon 
cannot  entirely  prohibit  them,  and  I  think  the  same  principle  undedto 
them  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  laws  are  made  for  the  punishment  of  sin  ?  Aie 
they  not  made  for  the  peace  and  order  and  deconun  of  aociety  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  so  I  consider  a  law  of  this  kind, 

Q.  Do  you  regard  a  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  liqaan  entirely  at 
more  conducive  to  the  peace,  order,  and  decemm  o(  soeiety  2 

A.    And  prosperity.    These  things  include  prosperity. 

Q.  Are  you  not  introducing  h  very  laige  word  when  you  say  the  ''pros- 
perity?" 

A.  Yes,  sir,  a  very  large  word.  I  linnk  they  ]m>bably  have  that  idea  ia 
their  legislation  upon  that  question. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  l^iat  law  affords  a  basia of  legislative  actaon? 

A.  When  it  is  combined  with  as  palpable  evils  as  are  connected  with  tbo 
ttso  of  ardent  spirits. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  even  eome  to  that  ?  Is  it  not  your  opinioc^ 
that  it  would  be  better  if  everyboci^  believed  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Church  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.    Do  you  not  advocate  that  ? 
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to  have  some  people  getting  one  side  of  the  truth  and  the  others  some  other^ 
iaiftliiieh  m  we  ((^annoe  get  #be  whole  of  it 

Qi    Whkh  Coiiferetice  'do  ywt  belong  to  ? 

A.    The  J^w  England  Conftrenee. 

"Q.    1)  it  not  title  that  efvery  minister  belonging  to  tibie  Ckmference  is  eoa 
flidered  jumnrity  by  tiie  Ocmferenee  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  that  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Conference,  who  has  not  been 
disciplined  in  any  way,  is  therefore  in  good  and  regolor  standing  ? 

A,  His  character  is  broiight  up  fbr  consideration,  and  if  nothing  is  brought 
up  against  him,  he  is  considered  in  good  and  regular  stan^ng.  Every  minis- 
Ug^  name  is  eafied,  and  it  is  akked  if  there  is  anything  against  him. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  the  past  fifteen  years  the  law  ha« 
DOt  been  enforced  in  Boston  ? 

A.    It  has  not  been  enfbreed  to  any  great  extent  until  quite  recently. 

Q.    What  do  you  call  enforcing  the  law  ? 

A.    Bringing  it  down  upon  the  individual  that  is  guilty. 

Q.  Bo  you  regard  enforcing  the  law,  by  executing  it  upon  individual  men, 
without  success  in  accomplishing  the  end  of  the  law,  anything  more  than  a 
ibrmal  execution  ? 

A.  The  same  execution  that  we  have  in  any  case  where  the  law  prescribes 
a  penalty  upon  the  guilty.    I  consider  it  enfbreed  so  far. 

Q.  Do  yoft  suppose  that  the  Legidature  makes  laws  for  the  fun  of  it,  in 
order  to  see  how  many  men  it  can  bring  within  its  meshes  and  punish  ? 

A.    I  should  hope  not,  air. 

Q.  So  far,  tiien,  those  laws  which  are  substantiany  and  really  executed 
aveihe  laws  that  prevent  iJm  most  of  those  who  are  evilly  disposed  from  doing 
wrong,  and  actually  punishes  those  who  do  in  fact  disobey? 

A,    I  suppose  that  is  the  derign  of  the  law. 

H,  Now,  sappoBing  that  yon  have  a  itfw  of  such  a  character  that,  in  a 
conmranity  of  from  one  hundred  and  ifty  to  two  hunched  thousand  people, 
wheve  they  have  annual  eleetions  of  the  municipal  officers  and  magistrates, 
ttfese  oifieenraad  magistnitaa  themselves  annually  chosen  for  fifteen  consecu- 
tive  years  to  enforce  the  l^w,  declare  that  tiiere  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  and 
that  they  are  not  able  by  any  force  to  put  down  the  traffic  among  a  certain 
class  of  people,  do  yon  regard  such  a  law  as  that  aa  one  which  it  is  desirable 
to  eseottte  by  the  ^hibition  of  physical  force  ? 

A,    I  should  not  ooBiider  the  law  as  enfbreed,  certainly. 

Q.  Should  you  think  that  there  was  any^nng  hopefal  in  such  a  law  consis- 
tent witii  the  maamers  of  the  whole  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Mberties  of  a  free  people  en  the  other? 

A.  If  you  «HPF^y  (Jbat  to  the  prohibitory  law  c^  this  city,  I  should  tlnnk 
th«t  BOW,  sinee  the  dcearions  of  the  courts  have  been  made,  the  law  will 
be  enforced. 

Q.    Do  yon  think  that  the  law  wiE  change  the  opiai<»  of  the  people  ? 

A*    I  think  it  has  changed. 
5S 
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Q.  Have  they  not  been  changed  lo  l«r  keretofiNre  «s  to  denre  a  diffetcnt 
law? 

A.  I  suppose  that  from  the  simj^e  iact  that  the  rebellion  was  on  oor  hands 
that  they  turned  to  that,  and  now,  that  the  rebellion  is  done,  they  aeem  to 
take  up  the  law,  and  I  judge  that  the  design  is  to  put  it  through. 

Q.    How  do  you  judge  of  that  in  the  years  in  which  there  was  a  rebellion  ? 

A.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact,  that  there  was  an  embamsonent  in  the 
courts  which  has  since  been  oorrected. 

Q.    Inall? 

A.    Not  in  all,  but  in  some. 

Q.  Take  these  parts  of  the  law  that  are  not  affected  by  the  objections  to 
which  you  allude,  what  do  you  say  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  some  little  while  to  get  things  in  a  woikiag 
condition  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Q.    What  is  necessary  ? 

A.  I  have  not  examined  the  quesdon.  I  snj^Mse  there  b  some  little  to  be 
done  to  make  it  perfectly  proper  and  right. 

Q.    How  was  it  for  sevwal  years  in  which  they  were  tinkering  the  law  ? 

A,  It  is  not  yet  right.  There  have  been  some  laws  which  haTe  been 
vetoed.  I  think  that  now  there  is  a  iair  prospect  of  enforoing  the  law  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  You  must  hare  a  law  carried  ont  so  as  to  preTent  the 
consumption  and  sale  of  liquor. 

Q.    Without  the  aid  of  further  legislation  ? 

A.  Without  the  aid  of  any  further  legislation  than  I  hcfie  we  shall  get  this 
year,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  this,  then,  that  if  you  can  get  jwt  sack  laws  at  yon  woald 
have  passed,  with  force  enongh  you  can  execute  it  here  in  Boston  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  I  think  yon  can  exeonto  it.  I  think  that  Boston  can  ezeente 
any  law  that  is  right. 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  the  fiilfihnent  of  the  law,  when,  over  the  heads  of  the 
people,  and  against  the  convictions  of  the  people,  yon  are  executing  a  ftw 
men,  and  succeed  in  pnnishii^  or  controlling  by  physical  force  a  few  men  ? 

A,  1  think  the  law  is  executed  just  so  far  as  it  is  iq[>plied  in  that  case.  I 
should  not  want  to  make  any  comparison  between  this  and  the  Inptive  slaTC 
law,  because  I  consider  that  as  wrong  and  this  as  right. 

(2.    But  others  cj^der  that  right  ? 

A.    Not  many  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  make  certain  dutinotion  between  the  exeention  of 
the  law  in  the  indiridual  instance  upon  individoal  nien»  by  ph)noal  forcetaad 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  society  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  meaning  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law.  If  you  mean  the  object  for  which  law  was  made,  then  I  can  conceive  a 
distinction,  and  I  see  the  same  difficulties  in  other  lawy  which  have  been  on 
the  statute  book  for  many  years,  and  that  while  they  were  made  to  mxffpnm 
certain  evils,  they  only  partially  do  it> 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mihsr.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  a  coalom  in 
your  church  to  locato  ministers,  without  giving  them  any  trial  whatever,  and 
locating  them  for  reasons  that  impair  their  usefulness,  or  supposed  to  impair 
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iMat  nB«MMMi  and  7«t  upon  wliiek  tliey  are  not  mpposed  to  be  bvouglit  to 
trial? 

A,  It  10  our  coBtom,  under  sooie  eircaniftaiices,  to  locate  cleigymeii  witli- 
ont  request  on  their  part 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  aajr  that  pnUic  cpauum  in  Beaton  liaa  been  changed  in 
regard  to  this  matter  ? 

A,    I  indnde  the  whole  State. 
•  (^    What  woold  yon  say  in  regard  to  BcBton  ? 

A,    1  should  think  the  opinion  had  not  Taried  mnch. 

Q.    Should  you  think  that  the  change,  if  any,  was  in  favor  of  the  law  ? 

A.  I  think  perhaps  the  simple  &ct  that  the  law  has  not  been  executed  to 
any  great  extent,  may  have  produced  some  uneasiness  and  a  desire  to  hare 
something  that  could  be  execvted. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  many  men,  whom  yon  know  to  bo  conseienttoasly 
as  earnest  as  you  were,  in  their  opinions,  whose  opinions  have  changed  in  the 
last  few  years,  in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  this  law? 

A,  I  know  of  some  that  pretend  to  be  in  fitTor  of  temperance,  and  desire 
a  license  law,  bat  iHietlier  itej  fixmerly  fkrored  prohibition  or  not,  I  do  not 
know. 

Q-  Do  you  know  of  any  person  who  fonnerly  faTored  prohibition  that  is 
now  against  it  ? 

A,    I  have  not  any  person  in  my  mind  now« 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  change^  in  any  part  of  the  State,  on 
the  part  of  persons  orif^aally  opposed  to  the  law,  who  are  now  in  favor  of  it  ? 

A.  When  I  speak  of  change  of  opinion,  I  mean  that  there  is  an  enforce- 
ment to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  in  favor  of  the  present  system,  from  the 
youth,  who  are  growing  up  to  maturity.  I  think  that  there  is  a  growing 
opinion  m  &vor  of  the  law,  and  that  four  or  five  yean  more  would  bring  a 
very  large  reinforcement  to  the  cause.    I  think  that  there  is  hope. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  any  use  or  sale  of  distilled  fiquor,  except  on  the  pre- 
8eripti<m  of  a  physician,  as  a  sin  ? 

A.  I  cannot  imagine  how  yon  can  take  ardent  spirits  on  any  ground  where 
yon  can  say  that  it  is  for  the  gloiy  of  God  to  take  them. 

<2.  That  refers  to  the  reasons  that  lead  yon  to  your  opinions  Do  you 
regard  the  drinking  of  any  distilled  or  fermented  liquorsi  «icepi  on  the  pre- 
scription of  a  physician,  as  a  sin  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  say  but  that  there  mi^  be  dreumitanoes-  under 
wldeh  a  person  may  be  justified  on  a  general  principle. 

Q.    Too  mean  in  emet^gencies  ? 

A.  I  should  have  to  fall  back  on  that  question,  and  say  tiiat  I  should  have 
to  judge  for  myself^  as  I  could  not  judge  finr  others. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a  sin  to  use  distilled  or  fermented  Uquors  in  cook* 
ing,  as  in  pies,  or  in  jeUies? 

A.  That  is  a  new  question.  Whatever  is  nsed-in  the  kitdien  for  cooking 
purposes  is  changed,  as  I  suppose,  and  the  alooholie  principle  destn^yed 
beftfe  it  gets  upon  the  table. 

Q,    Then  yoo  do  not  regard  it  as  a  sin  to  use  these  articles  incodkiag? 
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A.  I  flhoidd  ao^  NgiffA  it  at  a  aiar  if  the  AtmieatuBg  piiaeiplft  iMie 
destroyed  before  they  were  used. 

Q.  Take  the  eeie  of  jeUiet.  Do  yon  Mgerd  it  es A.an  to  um  wine  in 
jeUy? 

A.  That  ifl  a  qaestioa  that  I  have  not  eomndfiied ;  it  is  a  Tery  important 
question. 

Q.    What  would  be  your  impression  ? 

A,    I  should  waat  to  do  as  the  judge  does^  take  time  to  ooasider  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  that  it  is  very  oommoaly  used  ?  ^ 

A,    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Has  it  not  come  to  you>  knowledge  Aat  fimaeri  have  been  accustomed 
to  use  Older  from tisse  immemovial  in  cooking? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  in  times  past  hare  used  it,  I  sai^oseb 

Q,  Do  yea  not  sfl|ipoee  that  these  are  a  good  many  ftaoers  who  now  use 
cider  in  cooking  ? 

A,    I  presume  there  ma^  he. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  that  use  as  suaf ul  ? 

A.  I  stated  just  now  that,  if  the  prinoiple  of  iBtaadcatioii  is  de8tBa(^ 
befbre  it  is  used,  the  use  of  it  might  be  justified. 

Q,  Assuming  that  the  principle  of  intoxication  has  been  destroyed,  then 
you  do  not  regiurd  it  as  sinful  to  use  it  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  that  it  wouM  be  a  ver^i;  dear  ease  that  it  was  sinful. 

Q.    You  are  quite  certain  that  it  woidd  net  be,  are  you  not? 

A.  I  am  certiiia  that  it  wouhi  depend  upon  oejrtaia  cJrcnmstanoesj  and 
how  a  man  viewed  it. 

Q.    Would  you  avoid  it  ? 

A*    I  could  tell  better  when  the  indindnal  case  was  brou^t  up. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  you  meet  the  question.  We  are  aawwiing  thftb  ceBtpin 
articles  are  used  in  certain  cases.  Do  I  understand  you  that  it  would  be  sin- 
ful to  use  these  articles  in  these  cases  ? 

A.  That  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  ■  If  the  intfhKii^atiing  pgnnciple 
was  destroyed,  it  would  not  be  sinful. 

Q.  Now  if  it  is  not  siafU,  those  ponons  have  a  right  to  use  the  article  ibr 
cooking  purposes,  have  they  not? 

Q,    (Bj  Mr.  GoBLBiaH.)    Do  you  mean  legal  og  moral  right  ? 

A,    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    Moral  nght. 

A,    I  siqppose  they  hm%  sir;  that  is,  if  they  do  not  consider  it  to  be  siiiffiil 

Q.  Taking  the  case  of  cider  and  wine,  and  taking  the  fact  as  proved  thsi 
the  cooking  has  destroyed  the  intoxicating  pnnciples ;  then  taking  the  further 
&ct,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  that  use  is  not  sinful ;  and  then  takiBg 
the  further  fact  that  the  pessoa  has  a  moral  right  to  use  these  astioles,  have 
the  persons  a  right  to  go  and  povehase  them  ? 

A,  Not  if  they  cannot  get  them  without  violation  of  tiie  law.  There  nay 
be  other  eircmnstances  of  a  very  grave  character  that  wookl  prevent  them. 

Q.  Doyen  not  think  that  they  have  as  much  tight  to  go  and  pqiwbsss 
these  articles  as  persons  have  who  use  them  for  .medicinal  and  meehaaical 
purposss? 
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A.    lihrnkkimmB^mif  wmo9m$apy,  Bad  ^^ 

(J.    I  nndentaad  yoa  that  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  about  it  ? 

A»  Do  not  nndentaad  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  morallj  wrong.  I  do  not 
sngr  that  it  is  wrong  under  atsertain  soppesilion. 

ij.  Wh«i  a  man  is  obliged  to  go  to  a  pfaysieian  toseetfheistogetitftr 
ft  certain  purpose,  that  is  sufBeient  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  proper,  is  it  ? 

A,    I  understand  that  a  prescription  is  regarded  sis  proper. 

Q.  Now  suppose  it  is  made  perfectly  elear  to  the  4own  agent  tfiat  these 
artiolss  are  to  be  used  in  eodkiDg,  where  the  intoxicating  piiBe^^  is  remored^ 
why  not  permit  the  agent  to  seU  to  a  man  fiHrtfais  paipose  ? 

A,  I  should  think  it  would  be  tviy  unwise  to  make  meh  a  provision,  if  a 
great  mk  is  likely  to  arise  fromit 

4.  Why  is  tiioe  any^  evil'  now,  then  9  in  every  ease  it  is  a  questioB 
whether  the  implication  is  honest  or  not. 

A.  Beoaose  the  greater  the  nunber  of  ezoeptioBS,  the  greater  the  liabSity 
to  evil. 

4k  Then  your  ground  is  that  yoo  have' got 'to  stop  somewhere,  and  that 
it  might  be  as  well  here  as  anywhere?  Yoa  do  not  coonder  that  there  is  any 
more  wrong  in  using  these  elements  in  cooking  than  fer  meehanieal  pvposes, 
do^yttn? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  because  a  wrong  might  grow  out  of  the  tendency.  It  is  the 
same  principle  upon  which  Paul  would  have  restrained  from  eating  meat  IF 
a  man  aaes  I^Mt  titer  use  of  a  -thing  leads  another  person  to  it,  he  is  under 
oUigalaon  to  cease. 

Tbstimoht  «9  T.  JB;  Dwamsoifr 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mutbb.)    Your  residence  is  in  New  Bedford  ? 

A*    ¥es,sir. 

Q.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A.   I  am  a  eity  miniottary. 

Q.    A  lay  missionary  ? 

A.    YeB,sfar. 

Q,    How  long  have  you  labored  in  that  capacity  ? 

A,    I  have  labored  fourteen  years  in  New  Bedford  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  present  condition  of  the  temperance  cause  in  New 
Bedlbrd,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  poor,  as  tiiey  come  under  yomr  obser- 
Tation? 

A.  I  think  that  the  temperance  cause  in  New  Bedford  is  in  a  better  con* 
dhlott  Iftan  it  has  been  belbre  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

"Ql    Do  you  mean  tbaft  there  is  lets  drinidng  and  selling? 

A.    I  witness  less  of  the  effects  of  intemperance. 

^    Sbve  yoa  seen  any  fEmnmble  effect  upon  the  poor  (^  the  city  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  I  think  that  there  are  not 
ttatoy'famyiesinNewBedlbrdwhofaaveoottotowwiitbeeilase  of  this  liquor 
traffic  who  have  not  come  under  my  notice  in  some  way.  A  great  many  also 
eooMdft  me  in  regard  to  oases  ibat  oome  to  ttiem,  and  thus  I  learn  the  cona- 
tion of  pretty  nearly  all  the  families. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  seen  anythiog  that  leacb  70a  to  denre  tii«  repeal  of  the  pro- 
hibitory liquor  law,  or  the  engrafting  (as  it  is  called),  of  a  license  law  upon 
it? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  we  are 
getting  along  now  very  well  indeed.  I  think  that  the  liquor  traffic  in  New 
Bedford  has  very  much  lessened,  and  that  drunkenness  in  our  streets  has 
decreased  gready.  I  was  recently  looking  at  the  police  reports  of  180S.  In 
that  year  there  were  388;  in  1864, 250 ;  18^5, 183,  and  last  year,  149^— a 
fiiUing  off  of  189.  We  are  now  doing  more  by  mofal  suasion  than  we  have 
ever  before  done,  because  we  consider  the  law  aiding  us;  and  both  wttldng 
together,  we  consider  it  very  favorable  to  the  cause. 

Q.    So  that  the  general  activity  of  the  temperance  friends*  is  increasing  ? 

A.  It  was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  We  have  more  tempeiv 
ance  organizations  now  than  ever  before.  A  fyw  years  since  we  had  no 
organizations  of  the  kind.  I  used  to  be  applied  to  by  mothers  and  by  fiuni- 
lies  who  were  sufforing  because  of  drunkeDnees,  to  know  if  something  oonld 
not  be  done  to  stop  the  traffic  in  liquor. 

Q,  Speaking  of  the  American  population,  especially  in  New  Bedford,  how, 
in  your  judgment,  does  the  present  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  tiiat  popula- 
tion compare  with  the  use  in  ibrmer  years  ? 

A,  It  has^fi&Uen  off.  Very  few  of  the  American  population  are  addicted 
to  drinking. 

Q.    How  do  the  pvesent  efforts  to  execute  the  law  succeed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  now  know  of  any  open  places  of  sale.  I  know  that  a  great  many 
places  have  closed  up  during  the  past  year.  I  do  not  see  any  of  any  account, 
and  I  have  inquired  the  condition,  in  that  respect,  of  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods where  I  have  not  gone  around,  and  they  say  there  has  been  a  great 
change  within  the  last  year. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  felt  that  this  closing  of  open  places  haa  increased  the 
traffic? 

A,  No,  sir;  I  have  not  I  am  told  that  a  great  many  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  cannot  get  it  now. 

Q-  Do  you  perceive  any  beneficial  effects  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the 
poor? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  it  marked? 

A.  Last  winter  I  had  the  fewest  calls  from  the  poor  of  any  year  nsoe  I 
have  been  in  the  mission  business. 

Q,    During  how  many  years? 

A.  Fourteen.  A  large  number  have  signed  the  pledge  who  had  Ibiineriy 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  The  organiaati^i  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
there  includes  both  male  and  female,  and  numbers  one  thousand  membeML 
We  have  four  different  orders,  which  take  in  a  great  Aiany  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking. 

Q>  Have  yaa  noticed  any  change  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  crime  in  that 
city? 

A.  Of  couras  I  regard  intemperance  as  the  AMioe  of  a  great  deal  of  other 
crime, — such  as  houses  of  ill-fame. 
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<2.  Has  it  been  a.  matter  of  general  repute  in  New  Bedford,  that  honsea  of 
ifl4ame  were  generally  connected  witl^the  liquor  traffic  ? 

A.  It  is  generally  8aid  80.  There  are  now  very  few  honies  of  ill-fame  in 
New  Bedford,  that  I  know  of^as  compared  with  what  there  waa  a  few  years 

•go- 

Testimokt  of  Hon.  Bobebt  C.  Fitman. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee 
yoar  residence,  the  official  relations  you  have  held  to  the  City  Govemmenty 
and  what  yon  know  oonceniing  the  courts  of  your  county  ? 

A,  I  have  lived  in  New  Bedford  all  my  days.  My  profession  is  that  of 
attorney  at  law,  which  I  have  practised  eighteen  yean.  I  have  been  in 
both  branches  of  the  Le^slature,  and  held  the  Police  CouH  in  New  Bedford 
from  June,  1858,  until  January,  1804.  As  to  the  temperance  ref<»rmalion,  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  it  from  my  earliest  recollection. 

Q,  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  much  thought  to  ten^wranee  and 
temperance  matters  ? 

A.  I  should  say  thai  temperance  and  anti-slavery,  outside  of  my  profession, 
have  pretty  well  divided  my  thoughts. 

Q.  Have  your  views  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  theoretically  been  in 
harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence,  or  with  the  doctrine  of  mod- 
erate use  ? 

A.  I  was  brought  up  to  think  that  the  only  safe  ooane  was  entire  abeti* 
nence  from  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage. 

<2*  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  stete  your  views  in  general  upon  the 
qisBstton  here  at  issue,  with  special  reference  to  prohibition  and  licenses  ? 

A.  If  the  course  had  not  already  been  pursued,  I  should  have  great  objeo* 
tion  to  injecting  an  argument  into  the  testimony.  In  my  own  county,  there 
hais  not  been  a  license  system  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  my  recollection.  The 
people  of  the  county  took  that  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  County 
Commissioners  granted  no  licenses.  The  straggle  was  before  I  came  upon  the 
stage.  I  have  investigated  the  history  of  license  laws  and  the  result  of 
attempts  to  enforce  them,  and  I  have  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  think  it  is  a  demon* 
strated  fact  that  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  cannot  be  checked  by  license  laws. 
I  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Child  in  1838,  when  we  had  gone 
through  the  experience  of  a  license  law,  that  it  *^  had  no  appreoiable  effect  in 
eheclpng  the  liquor  traffic."  In  regard  to  the  prohibitory  law,  I  fully  recognise 
the  great  difficulty  of  its  enforcement,  and  that  it  demands  an  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  people  that  they  wish  it  enforced.  I  fully  agree  that,  if  the  majority 
of  tile  people  do  hot  want  it  enforced,  that  it  never  can  be  enforced ;  that  in  a 
Bepnblioan  Government  the  only  way  we  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  is 
by  legislation.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  people  are  in  favor 
of  this  law,  and  to  call  upon  the  people  for  its  enforcement  In  our  own  city, 
we  have  had  many  contests  to  obtain  possession  of  the  municipal  force  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  law.  Thoee  contests  have  never  been  successful; 
sQOMtimes  we  ran  pretty  ckisely,  and  sometimes  were  beaten  pretty  badly.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  liquor  traffic  has  coostitnted  a  nucleus 
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of  men,  who  had  a  direct  intexesi  in  the  bonneas.  The  oppositioa  has  been 
confined  to  clergymen,  refixmen,  and  tjpiOB^  who  have  not  had  the  material 
wherewith  to  effect  political  action.  It  haa  been  with  this,  as  it  was  with 
the  anti'^very  battle,  the  mass  of  the  people  have  been  too  incUfferent,  and 
not  having  their  minds  made  up  fully  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  have  refused 
to  decide  in  favor  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  mass  of  tbe 
people  generally  side  with  the  existmg  state  of  things.  I  am,  however,  fully 
oonvinced  that  the  prohibitory  law  can  be  so  far  enforced  in  oar  city  as  to 
check,  and  almost  entirely  prohibit,  the  open  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  very  mailed  distinction  between  this  law  and 
other  criminal  laws  in  that  respect  ? 

A.  This  law  has  greater  opposition,  because  it  attacks  a  power  entrenched 
partly  behind  capital,  and  partly  behind  passion.  I  do  not  think  tlu^^  there  is 
any  intrinsic  imposttbility  of  enforcing  the  law. 

Q,  You  speak  now,  paxticnlariy,  of  your  own  eity  and  the  neighbozing 
community?  ,   . 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  open  traffic  in  yomr  county  mateiiaUy  interfered  with  at  the 
present  time  ? 

A.  From  what  I  hear  firon  reliable  sources^  J  should  say  that  it  i^  inter- 
fered with  and  checked  to  an  extent  that  it  has  not  been  in  any  previouatMue 
within  my  recollection.  Whether  that  interference  continues,  will  depend 
upon  the  aetion  of  the  courts  and  of  the  district-attomeya.  My  impression  is 
that  the  reason  it  has  not  been  more  generally  enforced  heretofore,  has  been 
owing  to  the  leniency  of  the  courts,  and  the  inaction  of  the  district-attor- 
neys. I  have  known  convictions  in  my  own  pourt|  which,  if  followed 
up  by  sentence,  would  have  greatly  aided  in  the  soj^cession  of  the  traffic. 
If  respectable  dealers,  when  convicted,  had  been  sentenced,  that  class  of 
dealers  would  have  been  Ernest  annihilated.  Even  when  there  wore  very  few 
convictions  in  my  own  court,  there  were  a  great  many  disclosing  cases ;  and 
even  when  parties  were  convicted,  and  an  appeal  made  to  t^e  upper  court 
and  the  action  affirmed,  the  cases  were  put  on  file  by  the  payment  of  costs. 

Q.    And  without  sentence  7 

A*  Without  sentence.  I  have  now  in  my  mind  a  case  where,  if  the  party 
had  been  sentenced,  it  would  have  materially  phauged  the  character  of  the 
Kquor-traffic. 

4.  Has  the  difficulty  thus  arising  from  the  infideli^  of  the  officers  of  the 
court  been  removed,  or  does  it  still  remain,  in  your  county  ^ 

A.  Answering  your  question  somewhat  gei^eraUy,  I  may  say  that,  even 
supposing,  as  I  do,  that  the  majority,  of  the  people  of!  tl^e  State  are  somewhat 
passively  in  favor  of  the  law,  a  more,  active  demo^^stration  of  their  feeling 
upon  the  question  is  necessary  to  procure  a  right  action  by  the  district-attoz^ 
neys  and  by  the  courts.  Every  year  that  I  live,  I  see  that  those  in  o^cial 
stations  are  but  men,  and  are  infiuenced  by  active  demonstrations  of  public 
opinion ;  and  my  own  impresmon  is  that,  before  we  can  have  the  law  rightly 
enfbvced,  we  must  have  the  verdict  of  the  people  mose  definitely  expressed  in 
fegard  to  it. 
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Q.  You  have  observed,  I  sappose,  the  labors  of  the  anthorities  in  other 
counties  to  enforce  the  law.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislatare,  you  had  your 
attention  called  to  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  law  in  Suffolk  County  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  has  been  your  observation  in  that  respect  ? 

A .  This  is  a  matter  of  such  general  i nformation,  the  difficulty  is  so  generally 
conceded,  that  I  cannot  state  it  better  than  in  the  language  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Parker,  in  his  report  on  the  license  law,  in  1865,  when  he  said  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  Suffolk  County  was  that "  the  jurors  blocked  the  execution  of  the 
law.** 

Q.  Have  yon  any  information  in  regard  to  the  manner  those  juries  are 
selected  ? 

A.  We  had  very  full  information  given  us  by  the  Aldermen  of  Boston 
upon  that  subject. 

Q.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  facts  in  respect  to  that  matter  ? 

A,  It  appeared  that  the  jury  list  was  practically  made  up  in  Boston ;  that 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Councilmen  of  the  different  wards 
selected  firom  the  voting  list  the  persons  to  compose  the  jury ;  that  the  list 
was  then  handed  to  the  city  clerk,  made  up  and  acted  upon  by  the  City 
Council,  and  geneiraUy  was  acted  on  as  received.  In  a  case  that  has  become 
of  somewhat  historical  importance,  two  or  three  hundred  names  were  added, 
upon  the  motion  of  a  member  of  the  Common  Council.  It  also  appeared 
that  t^ere  was  always  one  or  two  liquor-dealers  as  members  of  the  Common 
Council,  who  were  very  likely  to  select  the  names  of  some  persons  who 
were  liquor-dealers  for  the  jury  list  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  were 
generally  more  or  less  liquor-dealers  upon  the  jury  list. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  that  the  number  of  dissenting  jurors,  where  the  evidence 
was  such  as  ought  to  secure  conviction,  bore  any  relation  to  the  number  of 
liquor-dealers  upon  the  jury  ? 

A.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  liquor-dealers  upon  the  jury  was  the 
precise  number  of  dissenters.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  such  was  always  the  case.  It  was  stated  by  one  witness  that  sometimes 
persons  who  took  their  ^  toddy  **  were  also  among  the  dissenters.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  the  removal  of  that 
obstacle  would  go  a  great  way  towards  the  removing  of  the  difficulty  ii\ 
securing  convictions. 

Q.    Were  any  efforts  made  for  the  removal  of  that  obstacle  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  by  successive  legislation  bills 
have  been  passed  with  that  object  in  view. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  impression  how  large,  relatively,  have  been  the 
votes  fbr  and  against  attempts  to  remedy  that  evil  ? 

A,  The  majoritiea  were  generally  pretty  lax^ ;  not  sufficient,  however,  to 
overcome  the  veto. 

Q.  In  relation  to  a  license  law  that  is  not  prohibitory,  do  you  see  any 
decrease  of  difficulty  in  executing  such  a  law  ?  Would  you  deem  it  easier  to 
execute  a  law  against  the  unlicensed,  or  against  the  licensed  for  a  violation  of 
the  condition  of  then*  license,  than  it  is  to  execute  the  present  prohibitory 
bw? 
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A,  That  question  divides  itself  into  two  or  moro  parts.  As  a  kwjer,  I 
should  say  that  for  ease  of  execution,  for  thoroughness,  for  ease  in  drawing 
indictments  and  complaints,  and  for  evidence,  no  law  oould  be  better  than 
the  one  that  we  now  have  upon  our  statute  books.  The  momBnt  yon  create 
exceptions,  conditions  and  classifioations,  you  raise  a  new  gvoup  of  questions 
and  complicate  its  operation.  So  far  us  regards  coovictioBs,  I  am  hardly  as 
good  a  judge  a«  are  gentlemen  who  live  in  counties  where  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  eonvictions.  I  have  refreshed  my  memory  by  a  reference  to  the 
notes  taken  in  the  hearii^  upon  this  subject  in  1864.  It  was  then  stated  by 
Mr.  Brewster  that  *'  it  would  depend  upon  what  the  license  was  placed  at, 
and  what  kind  of  people  were  licensed,  whether  there  would  be  ease  of  con- 
viction or  not." 

Q.    What  did  you  understand  him  to  mean  by  that  ? 

A.  That  he  would  not  put  the  license  fee  so  high,  but  that  any  deeent, 
respectable  man  could  pay  it.  Mr.  Kurtz  stated  that  he  would  place  the 
license  fee  at  three  himdred  dollars,  and  license  a  thdosaiMl  persons,  by  which 
he  would  have  a  revenue  of  throe  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Brewster 
thought  that  if  so  laige  a  fee  was  exacted  there  would  be  a  difficvky  in 
getting  convictions.  He  said  that  the  chief  diffioolty  in  getting  convictions  in 
Boston  was  the  fact,  that  the  police  selected  the  poor  and  friendless,  and  let 
the  others  go,  and  that  indisposed  the  jurors  to  convict.  It  is,  c^  course,  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  juries  would  or  would  not  be  re«dy  to  convict  under 
a  license  law.  Mr.  Brewster  also  said  that  if  there  w%»  a  vigcnrous  enforce- 
ment of  the  license  law  in  Boston,  it  would  result  in  a  political  revolution, 
and  eject  from  office  the  parties  enforcing  it.  In  other  words,  if  yoa  had  a 
loose  license  law,  it  would  amount  to  nothing,  and  if  you  had  a  strict  one,  it 
would  not  continue  to  be  enforced* 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  a  license  law  which  should  attempt  to  interlerewith 
the  love  of  gain,  or  considerably  interfere  with  the  love  of  gain  upon  the  part 
of  the  traffickers,  and  grant  no  indulgenee  upon  the  part  of  the  drink:ei«, 
would  meet  with  any  less  objection  than  the  present  law  ? 

A*  I  think  there  would  be  quite  as  much  objection  as  now,  and  it  would 
be  intensified  by  the  odium  of  monopoly.  I  think  that  the  great  difficulty  in 
enforcing  a  license  law  would  be,  that  the  moral  principle,  or  the  momentum 
that  comes  from  a  belief  in  a  thing,  would  be  lacking.  In  MassachuseUs,  the 
great  power,  after  all,  is  moral  power.  The  temperance  men,  of  all  grades, 
would  not  care  for  the  enforcement  of  the  license  law ;  it  would  be  left  for  the 
people  engaged  in  the  business,  and  they  would  do  very  little  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  in  your  judgment  manifest  that  a  license  law  that  should  avtborae 
the  hotel-keepers,  the  apothecaries,  the  grocers  and  the  Tftctualiers  of  Boston 
to  sell  intoxicating  beverages,  and  protect  thenut  of  course,  in  the  sale,  eonld 
in  any  sense  bo  called  stringent,  or  could  in  any  degree  restrict  the  evils 
flowing  from  intemperance  ? 

A*  So  far  as  regards  hotelrkeepefs,  I  oonsider  that  they  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous class  to  license*  I  remember  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  fXsao%  oppo- 
nent of  the  prohibitory  l&w,  that  he  thought  that  more  evil  was  done  at 
Parker's  than  at  any  other  place  in  Boston,  and  he  did  not  see  why  tike  State 
Constabulary  should  not  immediately  close  up  his  bar. 
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Q,    As  a  nuisf  nee  ? 

A.  YeBf  air.  My  opinion  ia,  thftt  lo  offer  fiicilltiea  to  tha  young  to  drink  at 
hotels,  when  Uiejr  are  not  under  the  eye  of  the  pttblie*  is  a  most  dangeroat 
practice,  and  that  hoteb  ave  a  ^eat  sowce  of  temptation  to  young  men  from 
the  coontry.  I  think  that  any  attempt  to  confine  the  liquor  traffic  to  any 
pardcular  class  of  penons*  would  be  utterly  futile.  It  haa  been  tried,  and  we 
can  speak  from  experiei|pe.  The  ingenuity  of  men  in  erexy  country  and 
state,  has  been  expended  upon  license  laws,  for  the  last  two  huadxed  yean. 

Q.    And  ererywhere  failed  to  restrain  the  unUeenaed  ? 

A,  Yes, sir;  that  is  the  uniTcnal  testimony.  There  ia  now  in  Bhode 
iBbnd  a  new  bill,  for  a  new  kind  of  license  law. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Morse.)    Have  they  hadaprolubitory  law?  • 

A,  They  had  a  prohibitory  law,  and  tken  they  had  a  license  law  for  two  or 
three  years  upon  the  statute  book,  and  now  they  are  about  to  repeal  that  and 
make  another  license  law.  I  do  not  think  that  a  prohibitQiy  law  does  any 
good  unless  it  is  enforced. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Mikeb.)  Do  you  connder  that  any  demoralising  effect 
would  flow  from  the  enactment  of  a  license  law  that  should  assume  the  use  of 
alcobolic  beverages,  as  requisite  to  the  public  good  ? 

A.  I  think  that  it  wo«dd  tend  in  that  direction.  If  we  assume  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  to  be  a  public  good,  we  ought  not  to  restrict  the  sale. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  law  upon  the  respectability  of  the 
traffic,  and  the  use  of  liquors  as  beverages  ? 

A.  I  think  that  it  would  increase  the  respectability  and  the  use.  I  think 
that  afe  present,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  though  not  oonsidered  dis- 
reputable 18  not  considered  respectable.  I  ihink  it  would  not,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  be  countenanced  as  a  moral  or  religious  thing. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  rendering  it  legally  respectable 
upon  the  amount  that  would  be  used  ? 

A.  I  tUnk  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount,  and  that  to  so 
marked  an  extent,  as  to  spread  its  use  among  a  class  of  sodety  from  which  it 
is  now  mainly  excluded  from  principle. 

Q.  Do  you  perceive  any  very  deleterious  influences  from  l3ie  fact  of  the 
violation  of  the  existing  law,  nmply  as  a  vidation  of  a  law  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  violation  of  any  law  is  very  injurious  in  its  effects.  I 
I  have  always  thoi^ht  it  to  be  a  matter  demanding  the  very  earnest  attention 
of  the  temperance  people,  and  my  influence  has  been  exerted  more  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  present  law,  than  in  preventing  the  enactment  of  a  license 
law.  I  have  said  that  I  preferred  to  see  a  license  law  enacted  than  to  see  the 
present  law  continue  to  be  trodden  under  foot. 

Q.  But  do  you  see  any  reason  for  the  repeal  of  tbis  law  that  would  not 
apply  with  equal  f(Hrce  for  the  repealing  of  the  law  against  gambling  or 
against  houses  of  ill  fame  ? 

A.  I  would  have  the  enforcement  of  the  la^  aimed  at,  and  persistentiy 
tried  for.  Whenever  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  impossible,  to  any 
reasonable  extent,  to  enforce  tbe  law,  I  would  repeal  it  and  let  tiie  traffic  go 
unregulated ;  I  would  not  license  it.  But  my  impression  is  very  strong  that 
^  to  a  Yankee  mind,  an  obstacle,  is  simply  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome." 
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Q,    Do  you  believe  in  the  ability  of  the  State  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  ? 

A,  I  do.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  State  if  I  thought  that  the  liquor- 
dealers  were  strcmger  than  the  Commonwealth. 

Q,  If  it  were  urged  that  the  sale  of  liquor  would  thereby  become  more 
secret,  and  the  use  as  a  beverage  more  general,  would  it  be  anything  different 
than  what  you  would  expect  from  wicked  men  in  all  ages  ? 

A.  That  is  a  different  tiling.  A  secret  trad^^  carried  on  in  that  way,  is 
not  a  reproach  upon  the  sovereignity  of  the  State. 

Q.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  present  prohilntory  law  is  a  viola^on 
of  the  natural  right  of  man  to  sell  and  drink  liquor.  What  are  your  views 
upon  that  question,  as  compared  with  the  right  to  tax  people  to  repab  the 
damage^of  the  liquor  traffic  ? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  society  to  dry 
up  the  causes  of  crime.  Dr.  Channing,  years  ago,  said  that  society  ought  \o 
aim  chiefly  at  the  prevemtion  of  crime,  and  although  he  was  an  extreme  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  individuals,  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  society  to  shield 
itself  from  the  effects  of  vice.  Dr.  Wayland  treats  the  subject  under  the 
head  of  justice  to  character,  and  considers  that  it  is  an  absolute  wrong  for  a 
person  to  allow  another  to  tempt  him  by  the  sale  of  liquor  or  opium.  He 
regarded  it  us  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  individual  that  he  should  be 
protected. 

Q.  What  hopes  do  you  entertain  under  such  a  license  law  as  is  proposed, 
that  the  cities  in  which  the  foreign  population  chiefly  remde,  would  be  able  to 
withhold  licenses  and  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A,  I  presume  that  licenses  would  be  granted  in  laige  cities.  Licenses 
would  be  granted  at  first,  but  whether  permanently  anybody  would  care  to 
take  out  a  license,  I  should  somewhat  doubt 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  American  population  in 
cities,  ^'here  the  foreign  population  chiefly  reside,  to  deliver  themselves 
from  the  burdens  of  taxation,  to  repair  the  damages  of  intemperance  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  I  doubt  whether  they  would  be  able  to. 

Q.  Suppose  the  neighboring  towns  around  Boston  should  rote  "  no 
license,"  and  Boston  and  Charlestown  should  vote  to  license,  would  those 
smaller  towns  be  able  to  protect  themselves  from  the  evils  of  intemperance  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  so  long  as  we  arc  in  Massachusetts  we  must  all  live 
and  die  together.  .  I  think  that  any  policy  should  be  pretty  nearly  uniform  iu 
its  application  throughout  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  lodging  a  discriminating  power  in  the 
matter  of  the  sale  of  liquors,  with  the  people  of  the  several  towns  ? 

A,  I  think  that  it  would  not  effect  the  object  desired,  to  prohibit  tlie  sale 
of  liquors  in  one  town  and  allow  it  in  the  next. 

Q.  You  made  an  allusion  to  a  member  of  the  council  inierting  a  lai^ 
number  of  names  in  the  jury  list  in  an  informal  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  in  an  informal  way;  it  was  by  a  vote.  It  is  perfectly 
competent  for  any  person  to  add  any  number  of  names  in  the  manner  in 
which  that  was  done.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  there  was 
anything  improper  about  it 
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Q.  Did  yoa  understand  anything  about  the  character  of  the  parties  whose 
namec  were  thus  added  ? 

A,  That  inquiry  was  not  gone  into.  It  was,  however,  stated  by  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  that  at  one  time  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  jurors  firom 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  I£U,  and  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  votes 
upon  the  nuisance  cases* 

Q.    The  cases  brought  before  the  courts  then  were  nuisance  cases  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir  5  chiefly. 

Q.  Had  the  Nuisance  Act,  as  it  then  stood,  as  much  power  and  efficiency 
as  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A .  It  has  been  said  that  the  "  Nuisance  Act  was  the  back-door  out  of 
which  offenders  escaped  the  punishment  that  originally  appended  to  their 
crimes."  The  Nuisance  Act  provided  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  by  fine, 
but  not  by  imprisonment.  It  was  used  as  a  police  regulation.  When  a  place 
where  liquor  was  sold  was  disorderly,  or  was  kept  open  at  unseasonable  hours, 
it  was  complained  of  just  as  any  other  disorderly  house  would  be  complained 
of. 

I  ought  to  add  one  word  in  regard  to  statistics  in  the  matter  of  intem- 
perance. I  think  that  on  both  sides  there  is  great  danger  of  being  misled 
by  statistics.  They  should  be  very  carefully  sifted  to  be  of  any  value.  The 
police  of  any  town  have  it  in  their  power  to  vary  the  statistics  of  drunkenness 
very  greatly,  by  putting  in  or  leaving  out  the  "  lodgers,"  and  in  many  other 
ways.  If  you  were  to  shut  up  half  the  drinking-houses  in  Boston,  you  would 
not  greatly  diminish  intemperance,  while  you  left  the  other  half  open ;  but 
if  you  were  to  shut  up  all  the  sources  of  temptation  for  a  few  years,  you  would 
find  a  great  change  wrought.  I  suppose,  however,  if  there  is  any  liquor  any- 
where to  be  found,  that  the  old  toper  will  have  it.  The  great  object,  I 
think,  is  to  remove  all  sources  of  temptation  from  the  young,  and  thus  help 
those  who  desire  it  to  reform. 

Q.  Would  you  include  among  the  means  by  which  the  staristics  of  drunk- 
enness in  cities  could  be  greatly  varied,  the  different  degrees  of  inebriety  in 
which  men  might  be  arrested  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  custom  in  our  city,  and  I  think  it  is  very  gen- 
erally the  custom,  to  take  a  great  many  persons  and  keep  them  over  night, 
and  release  them  in  the  morning.  The  custom  varied  at  different  times,  under 
different  officers,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  standing  of  the  individual 
arrested. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  do  you  believe  that  the  drinking  usages  of  society  have 
become  more  deplorable  than  formerly  ? 

A,  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  opinions  of  different  persons  vary  in 
regard  to  matters  of  so  general  a  character.  I  think  men  are  very  likely  to  be 
misled  in  their  judgment,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
For  my  part,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  give  an  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  ■  What  would  you  naturally  expect  as  the  consequences  of  the  great 
civil  struggle  through  which  we  have  just  passed  ? 

A.  The  histories  of  all  great  wars  and  revolutions  show  a  great  increase  of 
vice  among  the  people  affected  by  them,  and  especially  of  vices  that  take  the 
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form  of  dissipation.    I  think  it  rather  remarkabLo  that  there  has  not  been  a 
greater  increase  than  at  present  appears. 

Q.  Ton  heard  the  testimony  of  the  citj  missionary  from  ymur  place ;  does 
your  observation  confirm  his  statements  ? 

A*  My  obserration  of  drinking^places  and  dnmken  people  has  been  Teiy 
limited.  My  ways  of  life  and  place  of  living  are  removed  from  them ;  and 
any  infonnalion  that  I  should  give  would  be  founded  upon  general  report.  I 
have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  stating  the  fact  that  the  open  drinking-places 
are  closed,  and  the  police  reports  show  a  decrease  of  eases  of  drunkenness ; 
but  whether  such  decrease  be  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  places  of 
sale,  or  for  some  other  cause,  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  look  for  any  sudden  and 
immediate  change  from  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  It  eeems  to  me  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  long  warfrure,  and  that  the  battle  is  to  be  fought  oat  upon 
this  line. 

Q,    You  are  of  the  ojnnion  that  it  should  be  fought  out  upon  this  line  ? 

A,  Certainly.  I  look  to  the  State  to  prolnbit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  I  think  that  the  middle  classes  are  with  us  in  the 
effort ;  the  rich  and  the  low  are,  perhaps,  against  us. 

Q.  Some  stress  is  laid  upon  the  declaration  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
perjury  committed  under  the  operation  of  the  present  law ;  have  yoa  noticed 
any  particular  difference  in  that  respect  between  the  ousting  and  fanner 
laws? 

A,  I  suppose  that  such  results  might  follow.  He  who  drinks  another 
man's  liquor,  would  be  very  apt  to  testify  in  his  f&vor,  or  at  least  no  more 
against  him  than  he  could  help.  I  would  not  repeal  a  law  because  people 
sometimes  conunitted  perjury  under  it ;  if  I  did,  I  would  repeal  the  law 
allowing  defendants  to  testify. 

Q.  When  you  find  jurors  and  officials  proving  unfaithful  under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  do  you  attribute  that  unfaithfulness  to  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law,  or  do  you  consider  that  the  law  only  serves  an  opportunity  fiv  the 
development  of  their  infidelity  ? 

A,  The  apostle  Paul  said  that  if  there  had  been  no  laWythero  would 
have  been  no  sin.    I  will  not  say  whether  it  is  the  cause^  or  the  occasion. 

Q.  Have  you  observed  any  such  opposition  to  this  kw,  or  any  such  infi- 
delity on  the  part  of  the  officers  chaiged  with  its  ezecntaon,  as  you  would  not 
have  expected  from  the  parties  themselves,  from  their  habits,  opinions,  and 
predelictions,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is  ? 

k.  That  requires  me  to  gauge  my  expectation  of  hulnad  virtue  a  little 
more  than  I  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  trouble  is  hei« :  a  man  is  con- 
victed ;  the  question  is  whether  or  not  ho  shall  receive  the  sentenee  that  the 
law  awards ;  the  temperance  people  are  not  going  to  seek  out  the  proseeuting 
officer,  and  ask  fi)r  a  particular  sentence, — ^there  is  something  odious  in  so 
doing ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  fraternity  of  drinkers  and  traflkk- 
ers,  with  all  the  influence,  political  and  otherwise  that  they  can  luring  to  .heart 
are  seeking  a  fkvorable  disposition  of  the  case.  I  think  the  only  w»y  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  officers,  is  to  let  them  know  that  their  tenure  of 
office  depends  upon  their  fidelity. 
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(2-  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Ton  find  the  condact  of  both  judges  and  prose- 
catiDg  oflicera  objectionable,  and  open  to  criticiBm  vnder  the  law  ? 

A.    Not  only  under  this  law,  but  also  under  kindred  laws. 

Q,  la  there  or  is  there  not,  any  olijectkm  to  be  made  as  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  juron? 

A,  As  a  general  thing  there  is  net.  There  are  exceptions,  <^  course,  but 
as  a  general  thing,  in  Bristol  Countj,  the  juries  have  found  TerdictSi  where 
they  reasonably  ought  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  District- Attor- 
ney's. We  hare  had  four  district-attomeys  withiA  a  short  time,  and  I  do 
not  intend  my  romaria  to  apply  to  the  present  incumbent,  nor  to  any  particular 
person. 

(2.  Then  the  machinery  has  been  pretty  good  but  it  has  not  been  well 
worked? 

A .    That  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  statement. 

Q.  How  fiir  has  the  community  itself  woriced  with  the  machinery  and 
against  the  courts  and  districtpattomeys  ? 

A.  That  is  a  point  that  I  supposed  I  had  previously  stated.  I  will  illus- 
trate by  a  case  at  the  police  court  A  party  was  coniicted.  The  temperance 
part  of  the  community  had  a  general  desire  to  see  the  law  executed,  but  they 
made  n6  active  exertion  in  the  matter;  they  did  not  see  the  district-attorney 
nor  say  anything  about  it  The  influential  Hqnordealers  upon  the  other  side, 
brought  all  their  influence  to  bear  upon  him;  the  lawyers  and  the  politicians, 
who  considered  the  liquor  vote  important,  would  lend  their  influence  if  it  was 
necessary.  They  were  understood  to  be  a  reserved  force  who  could  be  had 
when  wanted. 

Q.  How  have  the  community  acted  in  the  disehai^ge  of  their  political 
duties  y 

A.  We  have  made  the  issue  several  times  and  we  have  been  beaten, 
because  it  was  a  moral  principle  against  capitaL  We  have  been  beaten  several 
times. 

Q.    And  is  that  the  attitude  in  which  you  now  stand  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

(2*    Beaten  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in  your  own  city  of  New  Bedford  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  not,  however,  acting  really  upon  that  question*  It  was 
always  complicated  with  some  other. 

Q,  You  had,  then,  not  only  to  omtend  with  the  obstacles  on  the  part  of 
the  magistrates,  but  you  had  also  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  that  pertained 
to  the  open  hostility  of  enemies,  and  the  cold  and  unwilling,  or  hesitating 
support  of  JHends  t 

il.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Thus  the  magistracy  and  public  opinion  stand  together  ? 

A.  Not  exactly.  I  think  that  the  magistracy  would  not  enforce  the  law, 
even  if  these  indiifierent,  hesitating  people  were  to  applaud  it  I  have  read 
jn  the  papers,  commendations  of  persons  who  enforced  it,  and  strictures  upon 
those  who  did  not  enforce  it 

(2-  Your  experience  during  the  last  fifteen  years, — your  experience  as  a . 
jurist  and  as  a  citizen, — ^your  reading  and  reflection,  have  all  led  you  to  this 
conclnaon,  and  the  attitude  in  which  you  stand  to-day  is  that  of  controversy  ? 
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A.    Yes,  BIT- 

Q,    And  you  propose  to  ^  fight  it  out  on  this  line  "  for  yean  longer  ? 

A,    Certainly. 

Q.    Therefore,  at  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  simply  a  struggle  for  power  ? 

A.  It  is  a. struggle  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  State  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  control  iha  penonntl  that  execute  the  law. 

Q.    In  some  respects,  then,  it  is  a  doubtful  struggle  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  that  we  have  a  faithful  Chief  Magistrate,  who 
has  instructed  the  State  Constebulary  to  enforce  the  law. 

Q.    But  no  member  of  a  State  government  can  alone  maintain  a  law  ? 

A,  We  have  a  Legislature  that  will  help  him ;  if  we  have  not,  we  will  try 
it  again. 

Q.  That  brings  back  the  question,  while  it  remains  a  controversy,  is  it  not 
in  some  sense  at  least,  a  doubtful  one  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  mind.  I  think  the  triumph  of  Truth  is  never  doubtful  I 
think  we  are  right 

Q.    And  when  you  sacceed,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  faith,  I  suppose  ? 

A,    And  of  works,  also. 

Q.  This,  then,  being  the  attitude  in  which  we  at  present  stand :  one  por> 
tion  of  the  community  arrayed  in  controversy  in  respect  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  given  machinery  of  l^islation,  against  another  portion  of  the  community 
who  are  opposed  to  that  machinery  of  legislation,  and  after  fifteen  years  of 
controversy,  it  remains  iXMiay  a  doubtful  question  on  which  side  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are,  you,  nevertheless,  as  a  jurist  and  a  citizen, 
advise  to  keep  up  the  fight  ? 

A,  I  should  if  yoor  premises  were  correct,  but  I  do  not  allow  your 
premises.    There  has  not  yet  been  fifteen  years  of  struggle^ 

Q.  Then  alter  fifteen  years  of  the  existence  of  the  madiinery,  you  still 
advise,  as  a  jurist  and  a  citizen,  to  keep  up  the  fight  ? 

A.  I  do,  because  until  within  the  past  two  years,  the  machinery  had  been 
rusting. 

Q.    And  you  have  no  idea,  I  suppose,  about  how  long  you  will  keep  it  up  ? 

A.  I  shall  keep  it  up  aa  long  as  a  man  ought  to  keep  up  a  good  fight  in  a 
good  cause.    We  intend  to  take  no  steps  backward. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  law  for  the  purposic  of 
procuring  moral  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men  ? 

A,    That  is  one  great  object 

Q.  And  therefore  you  deliberately  use  the  criminal  processes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth— the  criminal  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  bayonets  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  produce  moral  conviction  in  the  minds  of  men  ? 

A.  We  propose  to  execute  a  law  that  we  believe  to  be  a  right  law.  The 
law  educates  the  people,  and  will  create  a  public  opinion  that  will  sustain  the 
law. 

Q.  The  controversy  is  between  one  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  another  portion  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  as  yet  doubtful 
on  which  side  is  the  mitjority  ? 

A.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  miyority  are  ready  to  enforce  the  law,  but  I 
assume  that  a  nuyority  are  in  favor  of  the  law.    If  the  minority  arc  oppose  I 
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to  the  law,  I  am  not  only  willing  tliat  ihcj  should,  but  suppose  that  they  will, 
repeal  it 

Q.  Then,  without  any  knowledge  of  which  way  the  majority  of  the  people 
are,  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  after  this  experience  of 
fifteen  years,  you  still  advise  to  keep  up  the  controversy,  and  seek  a  vigorous 
enforcement  of  this  legislation? 

A .  I  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  people  are  in  fiivor  of  the  law.  When 
it  comes  to  the  question  whether  or  not  a  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor 
of  its  vigorous  enforcement,  that  is  a  question  that  admits  of  different  degrees 
of  answering,  according  to  what  you  understand  by  a  vigorous  enforcement, 
I  believe  in  keeping  the  law  upon  the  statute  book,  because  that  it  is  the  law 
of  the  people,  and  I  believe  in  calling  upon  the  people  for  help  to  enforce  it. 

Q.  Tou  would  hold  the  law  over  the  people  as  a  terror  to  evil-doen,  but 
without  being  able  to  enforce  the  law  ? 

A,  It  is  pretty  well  enforced  now ;  if  we  ean  hold  it  at  this  point  we  will 
do  a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  have  criticized  the  conduct  of  the  courts ;  you  have  criticized  the 
conduct  of  the  district-attorneys ;  you  have  criticized  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple of  your  own  district,  of  your  own  part  of  the  State ;  you  assume  that 
those  are  the  temperance  people  who  are  in  fevor  of  your  law,  and  you  pro- 
pose to  stand  by  this  particular  piece  of  machinery,  notwithstanding  it  is  not 
sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  whether  that  sentiment  be  consid- 
ered as  represented  by  the  judiciary,  by  the  prosecuting  ofiieew,  by  the  public 
opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  or  by  the  fidelity  of  the  temperance 
people.    Is  that  your  position  ? 

A.  I  do  propose  to  adhere  to  the  machinery  of  the  law ;  that  was  your 
question, — the  rest  was  all  argument  I  do  not  accept  your  statement  of  what 
I  have  said. 

Q.    Do  you  say  that  you  do  not  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  courts  ? 

A.    I  do  criticize  them.  ^ 

Q.    Do  you  criticize  the  district-attorneys  ? 

A,    Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  not  say  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  your  own  district 
have  not  stood  up  for  the  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  this  law  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir.  You  just  said  that  they  were  in  sentiment  opposed  to  it ;  I 
do  not  agree  to  that 

Q.  And  have  you  not  said  that  the  temperance  people,  ranking  in  favor  of 
this  law,  have  not  stood  by  it  with  fidelity  ? 

A,    Yes, — using  **  temperance  "  in  its  full  meaning. 

Q.    And  yet  you  advise  to  adhere  to  this  machinery  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  use  the  power  of  tlus  machinery  to  enforce  the  obedience  of 
the  people  ? 

A.  I  do,  because  this  law  has  been  more  successful  than  any  other  that  has 
been  tried,  and  promises  still  greater  success. 

Q.    Are  you  not  aware  that  the  whole  history  of  legislation,  since  about 
three  hund^d  years  ago,  in  England,  shows  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  law- 
making power  to  produce  just  such  results  as  these,  and  without  success  ? 
58 
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A^  By  means  oi  licence  laws  or  by  prolubitoxy  laws  ?  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  enactment  of  any  prohibitory  law  before  the  law  of  Maine. 

<2.    Are  you  not  aware  of  attempts  at  prohibition  in  other  countries  ? 

A.    There  may  have  been ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.    Then  you  are  not  aware  of  the  law  of  1737,  in  England  ? 

A.    I  am  not. 

Q,    N(«  of  the  old  legislation  of  Scotland  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MoRS£.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  the  city 
of  New  Bedfcml,  the  city  goverament  has  really  excluded  liquor-dealers  from 
tbelistof  joron? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you  as  to  that.  The  question  never  has  been  raised.  I 
can  only  say  that,  as  a  general  thing,  we  have  not  had  liquor-dealers  upon  tlie 
juries. 

Q.  Is  it  yotir  impressioa  that  any  rule  has  ever  been  practically  or  for- 
mally adopted  by  the  city  government,  excluding  from  the  jury  list  the  names 
of  those  who  deal  in  liquor  ? 

A,  I  think  not.  I  tbinkf  however,  that  most  of  our  aldermen  would 
exclude  liquor-dealera  as  improper  persons ;  but  as  we  have  had  no  real  diffi- 
culty in  getting  convictions,  no  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  question, 
and  no  issue  haa  been  raised. 

Q.  You  are  of  course  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  a  jury  is  drawn,  it 
is  drawn  for  the  bearing  of  all  the  cases  that  come  before  that  term  of  the 
court? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  also  recognize  the  fact  that  a  laige  part  of  those  drawn  as 
jurors,  who  might  bo  objectionable  on  liquor  cases  because  they  were  liquoi^ 
dealers,  would  be  entirely  suitable  for  the  hearing  of  other  cases  ? 

A,  I  think  not  I  think  that  a  man  who  habitually  violates  a  law  of  the 
State,  is  not  a  good  citizen,  is  not  a  sound  man  to  act  upon  any  question  of 
criminal  law.  I  think  that  the  State  owes  it  to  itself  to  say  that  a  class  of 
men  who  openly  violate  the  law  as  a  trade,  are  not  good  citizens. 

<2»    And  therefore  ought  to  be  excluded  from  serving  on  all  juries  ? 

A .    Yes,  sir* 

Q,  You  stated,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  inquiries,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
assumed  that  the  liquor-dcalcrs  were  stronger  than  the  Commonwealth.  Do 
yon  consider  that  a  statement  of  the  entire  ground  ?  Do  you  tliink  that  it  is 
a  contest  between  the  liquor-dealers  upon  one  side  and  the  State  upon  the 
other? 

A,    I  think  that  it  may  essentially  be  desotibcd  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  use  the  term  "  liquor-dealers,'*  I  suppose,  rather  as  a  6gurative 
expression,  as  describing  the  party  opposing  die  license  law  ? 

A.    It  is  a  part  put  for  the  whole — a  sort  of  figure  of  speech. 

Q.  In  reference  to  a  question  that  Governor  Andrew  asked  you,  I  suppose 
you  agree  to  this :  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  que9> 
tion  whether  or  not  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  actuaUy  support 
and  believe  in  the  present  law.  Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  the  settlement 
of  the  question  to  the  direct  action  of  the  people  of  the  State  ?    Would  you 
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be  willing  to  leave  tlie  question  of  the  passage  of  » license  law  to  iba  people, 
and  let  a  direct  vote  be  taken  upon  it  ? 

il.  '  As  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  belieire  in  tbat  land  of  legidation ;  as  a  temper- 
ance man,  I  do  not  care  bow  yon  bring  the  issve,  if  3roQ  bring  k  fairly  before 
the  people.  As  a  lawyer,  with  my  ideas  of  the  cfistribntioii  of  power,  I  do 
not  Miere  in  the  snbmisnon  of  legislatiTe  qnestions  to  a  popular  vote. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  that  in  this  particolar  case  it  weold  be  wise  to  soibmit 
this  question  to  the  peq>le  of  the  State,  and  let  them  rote  directly  upon  it, 
and  let  them  decide  whether  or  not  they  wifl  p^mit  Ihe  ibfia  of  a  lioense  law 
to  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  law? 

A.  I  cannot  waive  my  objection  to  that  manner  of  legidalioR.  If  you 
mean  to  ask  me  if  I  should  consider  it  any  calamity  if  the  question  were  to  be 
thus  submitted,  I  answer,  no;  but  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Legislatofe  I 
could  not  vote  to  thus  submit  it. 

<2*  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  decision  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
settling  the  controversy  that  must  exist  as  long  as  the  matter  remains  as  it  is 
Bovr? 

A.    I  think  not ;  the  siEune  thing  would  be  tried  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  Suppose  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  they  were  to 
decide  not  to  have  a  lioense  law,  it  would,  of  course,  prevent  people  from 
coming  here  and  saying  that  the  Legislature  did  not  represent  the  people  of 
the  State  ? 

A,  It  would  be  substituting  another  kind  of  government  finr  that  which 
we  now  live  under.  I  think  that  it  woukl  be  an  unwise  thing  to  say  to  the 
people  that  we  submit  to  them  whether  this  criminal  law  shall  be  repealed, 
and  especially  now  when  we  are  making  renewed  efibits  to  enforce  it 

Q,  But  when  a  very  large  portion  of  tho  people  of  the  State  claim  that 
the  law  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  tho  statute  book  nmply  because  it  is  not 
enforced,  is  it  not  the  best  way  to  end  the  controversy  to  permit  the  people  of 
the  State  to  vote  directly  upon  the  question  whether  such  a  law  shall  remain 
or  be  repealed  ? 

A,    I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  a  change. 

Q.    Why  are  you  not  willing  to  waive  your  objection  as  a  lawyer,  lor  the  . 
sake  of  ending  the  controverey,  and  submit  the  question  to  the  x>eoplo  ? 

A.  Because  we  now  have  possesion  of  the  gixmnd  and  havo  a  ri^t  to 
regard  the  controversy  as  closed. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  so  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  Slate,  otherwise  we 
should  not,  every  year,  have  these  applications  for  a  change  ? 

A.  I  know  of  no  better  reflection  of  the  will  of  the  people  than  the  acts 
of  the  Legislature.  If  we  had  a  different  kind  of  government,— a  government 
in  which  all  questions  of  legislation  were  submitted  to  the  people,-— then  there 
would  be  nothing  invidious  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  upon  the  statute  book  any  other  law  in  reqpeet  to  which  the 
opinions  of  good  men  are  so  equally  divided  ? 

A,  1  think  that  they  are  more  divided  in  regard  to  the  law  forbidding  per- 
sons to  travel  upon  the  Sabbath. 

Q.    That  law  is  not  in  force. 

A.    But  you  asked  about  any  law  upon  the  statute  book. 
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Q.  Is  that  not  one  of  the  laws  that  is  tolerated  upon  the  statute  book  only 
because  it  is  not  enforced  ? 

it.  That  involyes  another  question  of  which  I  am  in  donbt:  whether  the 
people  would  vote  to  enforce  it  or  not  I  do  not  think  this  law  should  be 
singled  out  from  all  other  laws,  and  submitted  to  the  people.  This  law 
has  been  upon  the  statute  book  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  ^ow  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

<2.  You  would  then  not  be  in  favor  of  sabmitting  to  the  people  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  license  law  should  be  engrafted  upon  this  law  ? 

A,    I  would  not  be,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mixeb.)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  (iny  propriety  in  speak- 
ing of  engrafling  a  license  law  upon  the  presejit  law  ?  Docs  the  principle 
of  the  proposed  license  law  bear  any  analogy  to  the  principle  of  the  fvesent 
prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  that  it  does.  One  is  based  upon  the  ground  that  the 
use  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  a  public  good ;  the  other  that  it  is  not 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  that  this  controversy  could  be  suppressed, 
except  by  the  triumph  of  prohibition  ?   . 

A.    That  is  my  view  of  it,  as  I  have  previously  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fay.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  practical  operation  of  this 
law  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  from  the  beg^ining,  by  the  numerous 
legal  questions  that  have  been  carried  to  the  higher  courts  ? 

A.  The  operation  of  the  law  from  the  beginning,  has  been  embarrassed  by 
the  various  decisions  that-  have  been  given.  Afler  the  law  was  passed,  Um 
people  were  timid  about  using  it  for  some  years ;  then  came  the  anti-slaveiy 
agitation  which,  for  a  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  everybody ;  then  came 
the  war ;  and  now  I  feel  that  the  people  are  just  beginning  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  real  struggle. 

Testimony  op  Olivsb  Aifss. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  We  would  like  your  views  upon  the  questions 
now  before  the  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  existing  prohibitory  law  and  the 
proposed  license  law  ? 

A .  I  believe  that  I  have  been  previously  all  through  this  matter  of  a  license 
law.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  in  the  matter  goes,  the  prohibitory  law  in 
our  town  has  been  of  very  great  service.  We  suffered  very  much  more  undei' 
the  old  license  law  than  we  have  under  the  prohibitoiy  law.  We  are  now 
able  almost  entirely  to  keep  out  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  although  as  we 
live  so  near  Boston  people  are  able  to  get  liquor  from  here  and  to  distribute  it 
there  to  some  extent.  But  that  is  but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  evil 
that  was  originally  done.  I  believe  that  in  Bristol  County,  since  the  "  twentj- 
eight  gallon  law  **  was  in  force,  the  votes  have  been  ten  to  one  against  licensing 
anybody  to  seU  intoxicating  liquors.  I  suppose  that  if  the  people  of  that 
county,  at  the  present  time,  could  vote  upon  this  proposed  change,  there 
would  be  nearly  as  a  great  a  majority  as  ten  to  one  against  the  license  law. 
We  now  have  vtxy  litUe  sold,  no  open  sale,  or  drunkenness  in  our  village ; 
but  I  can  recollect  very  well  under  the  old  license  law,  when  at  least  one-half 
of  the  people  were  drunkards.    When  our  town  had  at  least  filly  per  cent 
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leBS  popalatton  than  it  has  ttniay,  our  ezpensee  for  pauperism  wero  very  nearly 
doaUe  what  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  have  been  a  close  obserrer  of  this 
matter  in  onr  town.  I  hare  been  an  active  temperance  man  for  forty  years, 
and  opposed  to  the  license  law.  When  the  matter  of  licensing  has  been 
left  to  the  County  Commisuonem,  in  almost  every  case  we  selected  men  fat 
that  office  who  were  opposed  to  granting  licenses. 

C    Is  the  sentiment  against  the  license  law  as  strong  now  as  formerly? 

A,  I  think  it  is.  amoag  the  American  population.  Among  the  foreign 
population,  of  coune,  it  is  not  quite  so  strong.  Among  the  American  popula- 
tion, I  think  the  sentiment  is  jnst  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  enough  of  the  operation  of  the  old  license  laws  as  to 
state  whether  or  not  they  served  to  restrain  the  traffic  at  all  ? 

A,  The  old  license  law  did  not,  for  everybody  had  a  license,  and  every- 
body sold  who  wished  to.  I  know  that  in  our  own  employment  (and  we 
employ  a  great  number  of  men  and  have  for  many  yean),  that  under  the  old 
license  system  the  work  would  be  frequently  almost  broken  up  by  the  intem- 
perance of  the  men.  Now  we  have  no  trouble  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  see  a 
drunken  man  about  our  place  once  in  a  year,  if  I  do  once  in  JGive  years.  The 
fordgn  population,  I  believe,  occasionally  find  rum  somewhere. 

Q*    But  they  do  not  drink  it  constantly  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  they  sometimes  get  it  from  Boston,  where  the  law  is  not 
executed,  and  take  it  out  in  carpet  bags,  etc. 

Q.  How  are  the  habits  of  the  people  whom  you  employ  as  compared  with 
what  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  respect  to  intemperance  ? 

A,  The  foreign  element  is  very  much  kuger  than  formerly,  and  they  have 
no  strong  feeling  towards  temperance,  but,  as  a  general  thiifg,  are  in  favor  of 
drinking. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  marked  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  American 
portion  of  your  men  ? 

A.  I  think  their  habits  are  better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  as  they  are  decidedly  better. 

Q.    They  were  very  good  then,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    Very  few  of  our  American  people  are  intemperate. 

Q,  Would  you  not  regard  it  as  a  great  calamity  to  this  State,  if  the  Legis- 
lature should  pass  a  license  liw,  giving  legal  sanction  to  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages? 

A.  1  would.  I  believe  you  could  not  inflict  a  greater  curse  upon  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  than  to  give  free  licenses. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  other  views  you  would  like  to  express,  please  state 
them. 

A.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say,  except  concerning  my  own  experience 
in  my  own  place.  I  do  not  know  much  about  Boston,  except  that  anybody 
that  comes  here  to  get  liquor  can  get  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  your  surrounding  towns  ?  Are  the  people  as  intemperate 
as  in  Easton  ? 

A.  Very  nearly  the  same.  Perhaps  the  law  is  not  enforced  quite  so  well  in 
some  of  our  neighboring  towns  as  it  is  in  Easton.  The  law  is  universally 
enforced  there.    Of  course  wc  cannot  stop  every  place  from  selling.    There 
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are  some  places,  I  suppose^  wfaere  people  still  seit^  Imt  it  it  prottjr  difficnlt  to 

find  It  out.  If  they  do  sell  it  is  done  in  tlie  nigfat  and  in  a  rlnndrinlJBn 
manner. 

Q.    I  suppose  the  open  sale  wonM  not  be  tolerated  a  moment  tbere  ? 

A.    No,  sir  J  I  think  it  would  not. 

Q.  ^  What  is  your  idea  of  the  doctrine  broached  here,  l&at  the  more  jtn 
suppress  the  sale  the  greater  will  be  the  sale ;  that  the  moire  conTiedons  70a 
get  and  the  more  you  drire  it  out  of  sight,  the  greater  the  sale  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct  doetrine.  I  Mnk  Chat  the  more 
respectable  you  make  the  business  the  greater  will  be  tiie  sale. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Aldhich.)  You  are  engaged  in  nmnnfteCoring  agricultural 
implements  at  Easton  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Testiicont  of  Ex-Lt.  Gov.  Eupkaiav  Tbask. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Yon  know  the  question  before  the  Legislatare. 
We  would  like  to  have  your  views  upon  it 

A.  I  suppose  that  it  is  generally  known  (and  if  it  is  not  I  can  state  it), 
that  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  present  prohibitory  law ;  and  am  still 
in  favor  of  it 

Q.    Do. you  think  it  practacablc  to  enforce  it? 

A.  I  do,  sir.  I  think  there  is  no  dijfficulty  in  enforcing  it  if  the  aathorillef 
of  the  cities  so  decide. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  Mayor  of  Springfield  ? 

A,    I  was  in  1855. 

Q.    You  made  some  effort  to  enforce  the  law? 

A.    Idid. 

Q.    With  what  success?  ♦ 

A.  I  call  the  success  very  good.  The  present  law  went  into  effect  on  the 
Ist  of  July.  If  I  recollect  rightly  there  was  a  prohibitory  law  that  was 
enacted  in  1852  or  1853,  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  appoint  agencies  ibr 
the  sale  of  liquor.  Then  in  1855  there  was  an  amendment  to  that  law.  I  do 
not  remember  the  time  exactly,  but  I  think  that  it  took  effect  the  Ist  of  July, 
1855.  I  instructed  my  police  to  enforce  the^  law.  I  gave  instructions  to  the 
City  Marshal,  and  he  carried  them  out  the.  best  that  he  could.  The  result 
was  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  were  a  few  prosecutions,  and  the  open  sale 
was  checked.  There  was  not  a  hotel,  or  a  saloon  where  the  open  sale  was 
contiiiucd  a^  it  is  continued  to-day.  The  sale  of  liquor  is  not  suppressed  there 
now.  Liquor  was  then  to  some  extent  brought  into  the  town  in  the  n^ht* 
time,  and  undoubtedly  there  was  a  good  deal  of  it  used ;  undoubtedly  there 
were  sales  of  liquor,  but  the  open  sale  was  then  suppressed.  There  was  not 
an  open  bar*in  the  city.  With  one  saloon  we  had  some  difficulty-^the  most 
respectable  saloon  in  the  city  ;  the  party  keeping  it  was  prosecuted.  He  had 
been  previously  prosecuted,  convicted  and  put  under  bonds  for  two  thousand 
dollars  to  keep  the  peace.  He  was  convicted  under  my  administraftion  and 
hi8  property  was  attached.  I  did  not  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  finish 
up  the  suit,  and  it  was  withdrawn  the  next  year,  but  his  property  was  attaohed 
and  he  did  not  keep  an  open  bar,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  City  MamhaL 


<2.  AldKWgh  tlie  opra  sale  wu  wapprmuoHf  yoa  say  there  was  still  a  secret 
sale? 

A.  Undoubtedly  there  was.  I  do  not  know  of  the  fact,  hot  undoubtedly 
there  was  a  secret  sdb.  We  were  trcm^kd  eoasideiably  by  people  bringiDg 
liquor  to  ThompsonviUe  in  Connecticut  and  leaving  it  there  until  the  night- 
time, when  they  would  bring  it  up  in  boats  and  wagons.  I  recollect  that  the 
City  Marshal  chased  a  man  through  the  town  (me  day,  who  bad  a  lot  o*f  jugs 
underneath  a  load  of  cabbages  which  he  got  near  ThompsooTiUe ;  but  the 
Marshal  did  not  suoceed  ift  OTevfaauling  him.  Liquor  was  no  doubt  frequently 
brought  in  in  that  way.  I  do  not  think  thai  there  is  any  difliculty  in 
enforcing  the  present  law. 

Q.    Have  you  had  the  Constables  up  there  yet  ? 

A.  There  are  two  in  that  county,  located  at  Springfield,  and  they  look 
after  the  psatter  soniewhatr--&]l  that  they  are  able  to.  The  people  there  are 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  State  Coastabolary  thus  far ;  but  they  can  do 
Tery  little  where  there  is  so  much  opposition.  I  spoke  of  the  secret  sale  of 
liquor  under  my  administration.  It  has  been  said  tiiat  people  wiU  as  much  get 
liquor  in  a  secret  way  as  if  it  is  sold  openly.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this 
reason.  We  had  a  liquor  agency  before  I  was  mayor.  It  had  been  in  operation 
some  two  or  three  years.  Under  my  administration  I  issued  a  proclamation 
on  the  Ist  July,  that  they  must  take  notice  of  the  law  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  The  liquor  agency  continued  through  the  year  to  sell  only  in 
small  quantities  according  to  the  law.  I  was  informed  at  one  time  tiiat  the 
town  agent  had  sold  more  than  six  gallons  to  one  person,  and  I  told  him  not 
to  aeU  in  sudi  qoantitieB  again,  but  let  the  party  go  to  Boston  to  the  State 
Agent  to  obtain  such  a  quantity.  Only  in  that  one  case  was  there  such  an 
amount  of  liquor  sold,  and  it  was  generally  sold  in  very  small  quantifies, 
usually  upon  prescriptions.  The  agent  sold  that  year,  according  to  his  report  to 
the  State  Treasurer,  liquor  amounting  to  •5,574.88;  in  1856,  •1,249.36;  in 
1857,  •82.37 ;  in  1858,  •26.31.  In  1859  another  mayor  was  chosen,  and  he 
endeavored  to  do  what  he  could  to  enforce  the  law.  There  was  received  that 
year  •205*38.  In  1860,  l}y  some  oversight,  there  was  no  report  from  the 
liquor  agency  made  to  the  Stote  Treasurer ;  but  the  reports  for  1860  and  1861 
were  given,  inclusive,  and  amounted  to^244.  The  mayor  endeavored  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  the  most  of  that  ^244  was  undoubtedly  under  his  admin- 
istration. In  1862  the  amount  is  •54.67;  in  1863,  •43.35;  in  1864, 9^9M. 
In  1865  and  1866  there  were  no  reports  made  to  the  Treasurer  of  sales  from 
the  licpior  agent  What  was  received  I  do  not  know,  as  the  reports  are  silent 
upon  the  subject.  lochiding  the  eleven  years  that  I  have  referred  to,  with 
the  exoeptiou  of  the  two  yean  already  mentioned,  there  has  not  been  much 
effort  made  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  liquors.  The  amount  sold  for 
the  eleven  yean»  inclusive,  makes  •1,494.40,  while  the  year  previous,  while 
the  law  was  not  attempted  to  be  enforced,  there  was  •5,574.83  received.  I 
do  not  know  but  the  sentiment  of  the  people  at  that  time  was  in  favor  of 
enibrctng  the  law.  I  had  nothing  said  to  me,  but  that  I  was  pursuing  a 
proper  and  landable  coarsen 

(2*    Is  this  constabulary  force  popular  in  your  region  ? 
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A.  It  is.  I  think  that  the  people  are  in  &yor  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitory  law.  The  constabalarjr  are  not  popular  with  the  dealers ;  they 
are,  of  course,  very  unpopular  with  them. 

Q^    (By  Mr.  Anbrew.)    How  long  were  yon  Mayor? 

A.    One  year. 

Q.    What  year? 

A.    1855. 

Q.    Were  you  in  the  Legislature  in  1852  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  was  in  the  Legislature  in  1856  and  1857. 

Q.    Were  you  in  fiivor  of  this  prohibitcvy  law  when  it  was  enacted  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    But  was  not  in  the  Le^atnre  to  vote  for  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  that  I  signed  a  petition. 

Q.  Did  you  not  sign  a  petition  that  same  year,  for  a  law  einfx>wer{og 
jurors  to  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  in  criminal  cases  ? 

A,    I  do  not  think  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  much  done  in  the  past  eleven  yean,  in 
Sprijigficld,  to  enforce  the  present  law  ? 

A,    There  has  not  been,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  years  I  mention. 

Q.    Then  for  nine  years  not  much  effiMrt  was  made  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    And  not  as  much  as  there  ought  to  have  been  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    Why  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  why ;  bat  the  citjr  authorities  did  not  imdertake  to 
enforce  the  law.    I  considered  it  my  duty  to  do  it  while  I  was  Mayor. 

Q,    It  was  manifest  to  the  people,  was  it  not  ? 

A,    I  think  so. 

Q.  But  the  people  let  nine  elections  run  by,  one  after  ihe  other,  withoiit 
endeaToring  to  secure  its  enforcement  by  the  city  government  ? 

A.    We  used  to  stir  them  up  some. 

Q,  But  the  people  did  not  elect  persons  to  office  who  were  intent  upon 
enforcing  this  law  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  that  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Springfield  at  present  ? 

A.  Perhaps  I  can  give  a  little  light  upon  that  subject,  and  the  Conunittee 
can  draw  their  own  conclusions.  There  are  about  thirty-eight  hundred  names 
on  the  voting  lists  of  our  city, — a  little  over  that  number  I  think.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  but  one  candidate  up  for  Mayor,  and  he  received  about  seven 
hundred  votes.  Last  fall  at  the  elections  there  were  between  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventeen  hundred  votes  cast  A  little  over  one  thousand  votes  were  cast 
for  Mayor  Briggs,  who  is  the  present  Mayor.  He  has  been  in  two  years,  and 
is  now  on  his  third  year.  I  believe  that  at  the  first  election  he  had  no  opposi^ 
tion.  At  the  second  and  third  elections  there  was  opposittoa,  but  bis  friends 
were  stronger  than  those  who  were  against  him.  He  did  not,  however,  have 
half  the  vote  of  the  city.  What  the  particular  reason  was  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say. 

Q.    But  the  fact  is  as  you  have  stated  ? 
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A,    YeB,  sir. 

Q,  How  la  it  with  regard  to  the  other  huge  towns  of  which  you  have 
knowledge  ? 

A.    In  r^ard  to^rhat  ? 

(2.    Take  T^estfield.    Do  they  sell  any  liquor  in  Westfield  ? 

A.  I  suppose  they  do.  I  understand  they  d6,  but  I  do  not  know  the  fact. 
I  understand  that  the  liquor  agency  in  that  town  receiTcd  about  five  hundred 
dollars  last  year. 

Q.    Are  there  any  unlawful  sales  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose,  however,  that  there  are  unlawful  sales.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it 

Q.  Has  the  law  been  soocosi&lly  enforced  in  Northampton,  and  other 
large  towns? 

A»  I  belieYe  that  there  has  been  considerable  stir  in  Northampton.  They 
had  a  temperance  meeting  last  year  and  made  a  wonderful  stir.  How  well 
they  succeeded  in  enforcing  the  law  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  I  have  been 
told  that  they  succeeded  in  shutting  up  quite  a  number  of  liquor-shops. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  there  is  now  any  liquor  sold  unlawfully  in 
Northampton? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  ihero  is  any  sold  there.    I  suppose  that  there  is. 

Q>  Is  the  state  of  feeling  in  Springfield  different  from  what  it  is  in  other 
towns  of  your  section  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the  liquor  traffic  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  They  undoubtedly  come  firom  other  towns  to  our 
town  a  good  deal  to  get  liquor.    There  are  a  great  many  dealers  there. 

Q.    Are  you  about  as  good,  in  respect  to  temperance,  as  your  neighbors  ? 

A.  I  suppose  there  are  more  dmnkards  in  Springfield,  comparatively, 
than  any  other  towns  around  there. 

Q,    It  is  a  market  centre,  is  it  not  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  It  has  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  people  come 
there  to  market  a  great  deal,  and  get  what  they  wish ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  buy  liquor. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)    You  live  in  Hampshire  County  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Was  that  not  rather  an  exception  to  the  other  counties  of  the  State  in 
this  matter?  Did  they  not  grant  licenses  there  longer  than  in  any  other 
county,  when  they  had  the  option  of  granting  them  or  not  ? 

A.  When  the  County  Comnussioners  granted  licenses,  I  remember  that  at 
their  last  meetingy  the  board  who  had  granted  the  licenses  were  lapped  over 
on  to  the  next  year,  upon  the  incoming  board,  for  it  was  supp(^d  that  the 
incooning  board  would  not  grant  licenses ;  and  that  board  granted,  and  were 
lapped  over  one  year.    That  action  was  a  matter  of  great  complaint. 

<2-  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  licenses  were  granted  in  that  county 
for  some  time,  when  they  were  not  granted  in  any  other  county  ? 

A*    I  recollect  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  c(Mnptaint  about  that 

J^jounifid« 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

Thubsdat,  March  14th,  1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  resmned  the  hearing  of  testi- 
mony. 

TE6TIM0NT  OF  FvUkSOlB  D.  HsLUB* 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Spoonek.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A,    In  West  Boxbiiry. 

Q.    And  do  business  in  Boston  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Roxbury  ?• 

A.    About  twentynsix  years. 

Q.    Where  did  you  live  previous  to  that  ? 

A.  Medfield  is  my  native  place.  I  was  in  New  Hampshire  for  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

Q,    In  what  part  of  New  Hampshire  ? 

A,    The  town  of  Marlow. 

Q.    When  did  you  leave  Medfield  ? 

A.  In  1815.  I  lived  for  a  while  in  Sudbury,  and  then  went  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  returned  again  in  1833  or  1884  to  Medfield. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  the  condition  of  things  in  those  ooontrj 
towns  with  which  you  were  familiar  in  your  early  years  before  the  temperance 
reform  made  any  progress,  and  state  whether  things  are  worse  or  better  now 
than  then  ? 

A.  They  are  very  much  better.  I  have  some  facts  that  I  have  been 
refreshing  my  memory  with,  in  regard  to  those  towns  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

Q,  State  what  you  know  of  the  town  of  Medfield, — ^what  you  have  wen 
and  heard? 

A.  We  had  in  the  town  of  Medfield  for  fifteen  years  but  one  tavern, 
which  was  licensed  according  to  law.  We  had  two  stores  licensed  there  to 
sell  liquor.,  I  was  thinking  this  morning  of  the  result  of  the  liquor  traffic 
upon  the  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  it  there.  I  have  heard  no  testimony 
here  to  that  point,  but  the  history  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  tenrible  in  ite  xcsults 
upon  the  men  who  have  been  engaged  ip  it  In  the  town  of  Medfield  tiiere 
had  been  but  one  tavern,  and  there  had  been  Ere  fiimtlics  connected  with  that 
tavern  since  my  memory.  Three  out  of  five,  the  keeper  and  sons  in  one  instance, 
the  keeper  himself,  and  in  another  instance,  I  think,  the  wife,  became  drunk- 
ards. I  know  of  what  I  affirm.  Of  the  other  two,  one  man  took  the  tavern, 
.and  in  a  little  while  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  drinking  too  nrach.  Some 
friend  wliispered  it  in  his  ear,  I  suppos^  and  he  quit  the  business  after  three 
unonths.    Another  man  took  the  tavern  and  kept  it  up  to  the  time  hia  liqttor 
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was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  saved  from  going;  to  a  drunkard's  grave ;  but 
his  sons  died  drunkaiHls,  and  he  was  on  the  wa^  verj  fast 

<2.    When  did  he  leave  ? 

A.  After  prohibition  took  place  there.  I  would  say  that  we  had  prohibi- 
tion in  that  county  before  the  prohibitory  law  was  enacted.  We  had  it 
by  the  towns  voting  that  the  selectmen  should  not  recommend  anybody  to  be 
licensed,  after  which  we  secured  prohibition  by  the  County  Commissioners 
choosing  a  party  who  would  not  license  anybody  in  the  county.  There  was 
one  grocery  there ;  the  father  (who  kept  it  in  my  boyhood,)  tottled  into  a 
drunkard's  grave.  The  first  and  second  sons  took  the  store,  and  died  in  the 
same  way.  The  third  one  learned  a  trade,  but  became  a  drunkard  and  died. 
The  last  and  fourth  son  kept  the  store,  and  went  down  into  a  drunkard's 
grave.  About  the  year  1830,  and  soon  after  the  temperance  reform  com- 
menced, I  was  in  New  Hampshire  with  a  friend,  and  we  wont  into  an 
examination  of  the  results  of  the  traffic  upon  the  men  ij^ho  had  been 
engaged  in  it  We  went  into  forty  towns  and  examined  the  condition  of  the 
families  of  as  many  tavern-keepers,  and  how  many  do  you  suppose  out  those 
tavern-keepers,  or  their  children,  or  their  wives,  became  drunkards  ?  Thirty ! 

Q,    Thirty  out  of  forty  ? 

A,  Hiirty  out  of  forty  tavem-keepejrs.  Those  were  country  taverns.  I 
know  nothing  about  the  results  of  the  traffic  in  cities.  We  became  satisfied 
that  the  business  was  a  terrible  business.  I  had  two  partners  with  me.  I 
sold  liquor  under  a  license. 

Q.    InMedfidd? 

A.  In  Medfield.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Medfield  wno  was  licensed, 
and  I  also  sold  in  Medfield  without  a  license,  and  in  Sudbury  with  a  license ; 
and  afterwards  I  sold  in  New  Hampshire.  I  had  in  the  course  of  this  year 
two  partners,  both  of  whom  died  drunkards.  Such,  according  to  my  own 
observation,  are  the  results  upon  the  men  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  anybody  dare  take  a  license.  It  seems  as  if  the  terrible 
woe  quoted  fi:om  the  Bible,  is  already  realized  by  the  people  there. 

Q,  What  was  t(ie  effect  upon*the  people  in  Medfield,-^were  there  drunk- 
ards there? 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  evil  of  my  native  town,  but  it  was  a  very 
drunken  place.  Almost  everybody  drank  liquor  there, — ^men,  women  and 
children.  The  exceptions  were  very  rare  indeed.  Some  of  them  drank  a 
great  deal. 

<2-    Were  there  many  who  were  termed  drunkards  in  those  days  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  there  were  men  who  would  then  be  considered  drunkards. 
There  were  about  forty  drunkards  in  the  town  of  Medfield,  out  of  about  125 
Toters.  They  were  not  all  voters,  but  principally  so.  A  great  many  more, 
almost  everybody,  I  may  say,  were  occasionally  what  is  called  *'  tipsy."  That 
was- the  condition  of  the  people  of  that  town  with  respect  to  drunkenness. 

Q.    Now  they  would  be  called  intemperate  ? 

A,  They  would  be.  They  were  not  called  even  moderate  drinkers  then, 
but  now  they"  would  be  called  intemperate. 

Q,  Was  the  law  then  in  force  requiring  them  to  post  up  their  drunkards, 
so  that  the  sellers  should  not  sell  to  them  ? 
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A.  Yes,  sir.  The  selectmen  used  to,  annaally,  (I  beHeve  that  waa  the 
law,)  gire  a  list  to  be  posted  up  in  the  phiecs  where  liquor  was  sold,  <^  such 
persons  as  were  liable  to  become  town-paupers  by  intemperanee.  That  list 
was  posted  up,  and  to  the  men  upon  that  list  we  were  forbidden  to  sell.  That 
list  in  our  town  became  pretty  large. 

<2.    Have  you  any  idea  how  large  ? 

A,  No,  sir,  I  could  not  now  tell  the  number;  but  it  was  so  lax^  that  it 
was  sometimes  mistaken  for  another  list. 

Q.    What  list? 

A.  The  list  of  voters.  I  recollect  in  one  instance  a  man  from  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  stepping  around  and  reading  the  notices  that  were  stuck  up  upon  a 
board,  ran  upon  that,  and  after  reading  the  names,  looked  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  said  in  suiprise,  *'  I  certainly  thought  that  was  the  list  cf  voteiOi  but  find 
that  it  is  not.** 

Q.    In  what  town  was  that  ?^ 

A.    InMedfield. 

Q.    Did  they  used  to  send  a  good  deal  of  liquor  fitMn  Boston  there  ? 

A.    There  was  a  great  deal  sold  there. 

Q.    You  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  rye-whiskey,  I  suppose  ? 

il*  Not  very  much  of  that ;  but  there  was  a  great  deid  of  New  England 
rum  and  other  spirits  sold.  I  have  been  astonished  at  hearing  peo|ile  say 
there  was  as  much  liquor  drank  now  as  then.  I  can  assure  you  that  anybody 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  would  not  say  that.  I  question  whether  there  is 
one  gallon  drank  in  that  town  to-day,  where  there  were  twenty  gallons  drank 
then, — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  like  one  gallon  to  twenty. 

Q.    Are  you  familiar  with  the  town  of  Medfield  now  ? 

A.  I  am.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  towns  in  the  Commonweakh 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  beautiful  town.  Those  men  who  used  to  be  lying 
around  there  drunk,  are  now  mostly  gone.  It  is  a  very  flourishing  and  tluiT; 
ing  place.  There  is  no  liquor  to  be  bought  tiiere  now,  and  there  are  no 
drunkards  in  sight.  I  suppose  there  may  be  some  Uquor  drank.  Hiere  are 
a  few  foreign  families  in  the  place,  and  it  is  siud  that  they  do  use  some  liquor ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  native  population  of  that  town  are  as  free  from  the 
habit  as  any  community  in  this  world.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  decent  man 
can  buy  it  in  Medfield,  at  any  rate.  I  inquired  of  a  liquor  agent  about  the 
quantity  he  sold,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  sell  any.  ^'  Does  not  anybody 
buy  of  you  ?  "  "  Well,  I  sell  a  few  gallons  per  year,  perhaps.'^  Of  the  town 
of  Sudbury,  in  which  I  kept,  I  do  not  know  as  much  as  Medfield.  I  lived 
there  for  some  years.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  liquor  drank  in  Sudbuiyat 
that  time.  There  were  four  taverns  licensed  in  the  town,  and  there  were 
three  men  in  the  town  who  kept  variety  stores.  They  all  had  licenses  to  sell 
liquor.  They  sold  a  great  deal  there.  I  recollect  that  in  one  month  in  tiuit 
town,  (in  haying-time,)  we  retailed  nine  hogsheads  of  New  England  rum, 
besides  other  spirits.  The  population  at  that  time  was  probably  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand. 

Q.    Nine  hogshead  in  a  fear  ? 

A .  Nine  hogsheads  in  a  month,  besides  other  spirits ;  and  the  other  tavenia 
were  in  full  blast  at  the  same  time.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  teaming  to 
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other  {daces,  to  the  adjoining  towns,  to  market,  and  a  great  deal  of  liquor  was 
brought  in  from  those  towns.  The  consumption  of  liquor  was  enormous.  It 
10  soiprising  to  hear  people  say  that  as  much  liquor  is  used  now  as  then.  I 
should  think  there  was  not  a  hundredth  part  of  it  drank  now  that  there  was 
then  in  that  town.  In  those  towns  now,  none  of  the  people  drink  liquor 
as  a  beverage.  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  there  who  uses  it  as  a  beverage.  To 
be  sure,  my  old  acquaintances  have  passed  away,  and  I  am  not  as  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  people  as  I  used  to  be ;  but  what  acquaintances  I  now 
have  do  not  drink  rum,  nor  any  intoxicating  liquor. 

<2-    In  what  year  was  it  that  you  speak  of  retailing  nine  hogsheads  ? 

A.    It  must  have  been  in  1819. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  state  of  things  in  Sudbury  now  ? 

A,  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  there 
now  as  I  am  with  Medfield.  I  know  men  there  who  drink  no  liquor.  I 
knew  that  they  do  not  all  drink  as  they  used  to  do.  I  am  also  familiar  ^vith 
the  town  of  Foxborough.  That  town  fumbhes  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  condition  of  things  under  a  license  law,  as  contrasted  with  the  condition 
of  things  under  a  prohibitory  law.  That  was  a  miserable,  drunken  town. 
The  village  then  consisted  of  a  little  mean  tavern,  a  red  church,  a  little  red 
grocery  store,  and  one  or  two  houses.  Around  that  tavern  was  almost  always 
to  be  found  clustered  such  a  company  of  men  as  no  decent  men  would  like  to 
see ;  most  of  them  usually  about  "  half  seas  over."  They  were  drunken  and 
dirty,  and  everything  which  you  can  think  of  as  filthy,  belonged  to  them. 
That  continued  to  be  the  condition  of  things  until  the  time  that  we  were 
enabled  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  prohibition  in  that  county.  Then  the 
people  saw  the  evils  they  were  coming  to,  and  rose  up  and  said,  <*We 
will  have  no  more  liquor  sold  in  this  town ; "  and  there  has  been  none  sold  to 
any  man  since.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  go  and  look  at  that  town  if  they  want  an 
illustration  of  the  benefits  that  rise  from  the  absence  of  liquor.  Foxborough  is 
now  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  thriving,  splendid  villages  we  have  in  the 
county  of  Notfolk. 

Q,  In  tho  town  of  Medfield,  you  spoke  of  one  tavern  and  of  several 
stores  that  sold  liquor.    Were  they  all  licensed  ? 

A.    They  were. 

Q,  Nobody  sold  without  a  license,  I  suppose,  because  everybody  was 
licensed  who  wanted  to  sell  ? 

A,    Nobody  sold  without  a  license,  because  everybody  could  get  licensed. 

Q.    Did  they  all  retaa  by  the  glass? 

J.  For  a  time  they  did.  Afterwards,  I  think  there  was  some  restriction 
put  in  the  law,  so  that  they  had  to  obtain  licenses  as  retailers  and  not  as 
tavern-keepers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  those  towns  at  present 
about  prohilHtion  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir ;  but  my  judgment  is  that  there  would  be  but  one  mind 
there.  There  would  be  but  very  few  exceptions.  I  should  judge  that  they 
were  very  much  in  favor  of  prohibition  —  in  fact,  I  know  the  majority  of 
them  are. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  else  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  you  worfd 
like  to  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  as  there  is.  I  very  much  hope  that  the  gentlemen 
of  this  Committee  and  the  members  of  this  Legislature  will  not  pass  a  law 
licensing  the  sale  of  liquor  again.  1  hope  they  will  not,  for  I  ihmk  there 
instances  with  which  I  am  familiar  illustrate  the  evils  that  have  been 
brought  upon  most  of  our  country  towns  by  the  business  of  selling  liquor.  I 
think  I  have  given  a  fair  illustration.  The  change  in  modt  of  our  country 
towns,  because  of  prohibition,  is  as  happy,  T  think,  as  in  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  a  town  in  New  Hampshire,  I  sold  liqnor  for  several  years.  Ihe 
results  there  were  the  same.  In  Medfield  wo  had  a  great  poor  tax  at  that 
time.  The  pauper  tax  was  very  large,  now  it  is  very  small.  I  know  farmers 
there  who  forty  years  ago  could  hardly  make  both  ends  meet,  i^io  are  now 
prosperous  and  happy.  They  have  brightened  up  their  houses,  and  everything 
looks  clean  and  pleasant.  Some  parties  have  become  wealthy  there.  Forty 
years  ago  there  was. not  a  man  who  could  become  rich  in  that  town,  but  now 
all  are  thrifty,  and  some  are  becoming  wealthy. 

Q.     And  the  people  generally  are  in  a  comfortable  position  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  They  have  no  poor  tax  comparatively  to  pay.  Forty  yeaiv 
ago  there  were  petty  law-suits  continually  going  on  ;  lawyers  found  employ- 
ment there  in  petty,  annoying  suits.  I  recollect  at  one  time,  just  before  the 
town  meeting  was  adjourned,  an  old  gentleman  got  up  and  said,  *'  Mr.  Moder- 
ator, there  is  one  thing  we  have  not  attended  to."  "  What  is  that  ?  **  "  We 
have  not  chosen  our  annual  witnesses — witnesses  to  appear  in  court  upon 
every  case.    We  have  not  chosen  any  of  them." 

Q.    They  were  very  tenacious  of  their  personal  rights,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  contention  about  little  things.  In  the  t<nm 
of  Marlow,  N.  H.,  where  I  was,  there  were  a  good  many  farmers  that  abso- 
lutely swallowed  down  their  farms  in  drinking,  and  thereby  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  their  families. 

Q.    Have  you  observed  much  about  the  state  of  things  here  iii  Boston  t 

A,  I  have  been  an  observer,  sir.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
(since  I  have  given  up  the  sale  of  liquor),  in  this  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  begin  yet  to  see  any  eficct  from  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitory  law  ? 

A,    I  think  we  do  within  a  year  past. 

Q.     How  does  it  manifest  itself? 

A.  I  stepped  into  a  very  respectable  saloon  where  I  used  to  go  and  buy 
bread,  (not  for  any  other  purpose.)  I  found  that  the  liquor  was  absent  I 
rejoiced  and  told  the  keeper  that  I  was  glad  of  it  I  learned  that  it  was 
missing  because  the  State  Constable  was  coming  there,  and  he  had  put  it  out  of 
the  way  to  be  sold  no  more ;  he  had  put  it  entirely  out  of  the  way  and  stopped 
the  business.  I  noticed  another  place  where  I  knew  it  was  sold  formcriy  by 
the  glass,  but  where  it  is  not  sold  now.  I  have  not  witnessed,  as  I  did  years 
ago,  drunkenness  in  the  streets.  I  think  that  during  the  war  there  was  an 
increase  of  intemperance ;  but  I  think  that  now,  since  the'  work  of  really 
stopping  the  sale  has  commenced,  there  is  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
intemperance.    In  the  instances  of  which  I  speak,  I  am  very  confident  tbat 
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aothiiig  but  the  aboence  of  Hqaor  has  reduced  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
and  promoted  the  proqierity  of  the  people.  I  beUeve-  that  to  be  the  sole 
oansOi  I  believe  that  just  so  far  as  the  sale  of  liquor  is  diminished  in  this 
city,  just  so  fast  will  drunkenness  be  diminished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  At  what  time  did  the  temperance  reform,  in  the 
town  70a  have  relerred  to,  begin  ? 

A,  At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  I  was  in  New 
Hampshire,  but  I  think  that  it  begun  about  the  year  1828  or  1829. 

Q,    What  were  the  means  employed  for  the  reformation  ? 

A»  It  was  gathering  up  the  facts, — ^the  showing,  as  I  haye  attempted  to 
sbow  here,  the  resolto  of  intemperance. 

<2.    Were  frequent  meeting  held  ? 

A.  Yes,  or ;  and  lectures.  I  recollect  the  Journal  of  Humanity,  the 
first  temperance  paper  published  In  this  State.  I  recollect  that  that  paper 
and  Pr.  Hewett's  efforts  in  New  Hampshire,  produced  considerable  effect 

Q.  How  long  after  the  commencement  of  these  efforts  was  it,  before  there 
was  any  perceptible  change  ? 

A,  When  I  returned  firom  New  Hampshire,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
yean  from  my  native  town,  I  found  the  same  habits  among  the  people  as  when 
I  left.  There  may  have  been  a  diminuticm  of  intemperance,  and  perhaps 
there  was ;  perhaps  they  were  beguinmg  to  see  the  evils  of  intemperance.  I 
returned  in  1833,  and  we  stopped  the  sale  of  liquors  I  think,  in  our  town, 
about  the  year  1837  or  1838. 

Q.    Was  it  stopped  by  the  voluntary  voting  of  the  people  of  that  town  ? 

A.  After  considerable  effort  we  secured  a  vote  of  the  people,  instructing 
the  selectmen  not  to  license. 

Q,  When  did  this  marked  change  which  has  since  continued,  seem  to 
reach  its  full  effect,-— at  what  period  ? 

A*  We  began  to  see  its  effects  the  moment  we  took  the  liquor  away  from 
the  hotels,  more  clearly  than  ever  before.  A  man  continued  to  keep  the 
hotel  in  that  place  for  a  while,  but  he  did  not  sell  liquor.  This  was  about  the 
time  of  which  I  just  spoker-18d7  or  183a 

Q.  As  the  reformation  progressed,  how  long  was  it  before  the  face  of 
things  became  fully  changed  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  men  there  who  continued  to  drink  even  after  we 
took  this  liquor  away,  and  some  of  them  who  had  formerly  drank,  were 
reformed.  I  know  several  men  in  that  town,  who  were  intemperate  men,  and 
were  hastening  down  to  drunkards' graves,  were  saved,  and  merely  because 
the  liquor  was  taken  away  from  them  and  they  were  not  tempted  by  it. 

Q.    What  was  the  state  of  things  in  1849  and  1850  ? 

A.    They  were  prosperous. 

Q.    The  drinking  usages  of  the  people  had  very  much  changed  by  1850  ? 

A.  After  we  got  prohibition  they  changed.  The  change  b^an  as  soon 
as  the  liquor  was  taken  from  the  place. 

Q.    Does  Foxborough  join  Medfield  ? 

A.    No,  sir  t  but  I  was  also  familiar  in  FozboaNNigh. 

Q.  In  1850  the  change  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  from  these  previous 
efforts? 
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il.  Men  were  beooming  satisfied  that  they  could  do  without  drink.  Inat- 
much  as  they  could  not  get  it  conTeniently,  they  began  to  find  they  could  do 
without  it. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  force  of  any  law,  unaided  by  any  other 
efibrts,  could  have  produced  that  result  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  look  upon  the  law  itself  as  the  result  of  moral  effort 

Q.  And  in  regard  to  whatever  legislation  may  be  resorted  to,  that  legis- 
lation you  would  deem  the  best  that  would  most  effectually  check  intem- 
perance, would  you  not  ? 

A,    Certainly  I  would* 

Q.  This  reformation,  then,  according  to  your  testimony,  seems  to  faave 
reached  its  full  realization  before  the  passage  of  the  law  which  is  now  the 
subject  of  investigation  ? 

A.    It  had  been  gradually  coming  to  that. 

Q.  During  tho  period  that  the  towns  acted  on  the  subject  of  granting 
licenses,  I  take  it  tho  subject  was  brought  before  the  people  there  directly  or 
indirectly  at  almost  every  town  meeting  ? 

A.  We  had  several  contests  about  it.  We  finally  procnred  a  Tictoiy  by 
dividing  the  house. 

Q.  The  discussions  that  annnaUy  occurred  prior  to  the  town  meeting, 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  temperance  feeling  inrthe  community  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  prohibitory  law  was  passed  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  of  those  discussions,  the  discussions  and  lectures  ceased,  did  they  not  ? 

A.    Unfortunately  they  did,  to  a  great  extent 

•  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  law,  did  not 
those  efforts  by  means  of  discussions  .and  lectures  cease,  to  a  Yeiy  great 
extent  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  did.  I  think  too  many  men  were  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  that  tiiey 
had  nothing  more  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  leaving  off  of  those  discussions  waa  an  injury  to 
lite  cause  of  temperance  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  this  reformation  can  never  become  perfectly 
complete,  or  the  vantage  ground  gained,  but  by  constant  vigilance,  by  discus- 
sions of  the  facts,  and  constant  efforts  among  the  people? 

A .  My  own  observation  has  been  that  discussion,  resulting  in  law,  produced 
the  change.  I  believe  the  law  finished  up  what  the  discusnon  could  not  fuUy 
accomplish. 

Q.  The  law  was  the  result  of  discussion, — tho  discussion  preceded  the  law, 
and  when  tho  law  was  obtained  the  discussion  ceased  ? 

A.    In  a  measure. 

Q.  When  that  discussion  ceased,  the  cause  of  temperance  did  not  advance 
as  it  had  before  ?    I  ask  tho  question  as  a  matter  of  fact 

A,  There  seemed,  in  the  towns  of  which  I  speak,  not  much  to  do  after 
that 

Q.    And  was  the  same  true  of  other  towns  ? 
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A.    I  suppose  80. 

Q.  Wben  that  disctusion  ceased,  did  it  not  cease  all  thiougli  the  State,  to 
a  very  great  extent  ? 

A.    I  think  it  did,  in  a  measure. 

Q.  Has  it  not  diminished  compared  with  what  it  was  from  1825  to  1840  ? 
Comparing  the  last  fifteen  years  with  that  period,  was  there  not  far  less  acdve 
co-operation  and  discussion  of  the  facts  than  there  was  during  the  fifteen 
yean  prior? 

A,  1  think  there  has  been ;  but  it  strikes  me  there  is  more  discussion  than 
there  has  been  for  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  What  18  that  discussion  upon — ^the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  the 
great  fundamental  moral  ]^ciple  upon  which  the  law  is  finrnded  ? 

A,    I  think  on  both. 

Q.    But  which  has  had  the  highest  place  in  this  disennion  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  working  of  the  new  processes  of  the  law  has  induced 
discussion  upon  the  great  principles  of  temperance. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  Boston  and  other  places  are  concerned,  the  ceasing  of 
that  discussion  and  of  moral  efibrts,  consequent  upon  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law,  proved  unfortunate  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  temperance  ? 

A.    It  has  not  been  sustained  as  it  ought  to  faaye  been. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  drinking  usages  of  the  community  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  compared  with  what  they  were  during  the  fifteen  years 
prior— eay  firom  1880  to  18i5? 

A.  I  think  that  some  classes  of  the  people  drink  more  now  than  they 
did  twenty  years  aga 

Q.  Has  not  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  beverage  fbr  the  purposes  of  conTiviality 
been  increasing  in  the  commnnity  ? 

A.    Not  among  my  acquaintances. 

Q.    Do  you  understand  that  it  has  among  any  class  ? 

A.  I  hear  men  assert  it;  I  cannot  speak  firam  my  own  knowledge.  Vexy 
few  of  my  acquaintances  drink  any. 

Q.  Did  that  system  of  licensing,  or  not  licennng,  according  to  the  action 
of  the  towns,  operate  very  well  ? 

A.    It  created  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Was  not  that  discussion  and  the  lectures  and  the  bringing  of  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  upon  the  people  of  the  town  at  the  annual  elections, 
very  effective  in  promoting  the  reform  ? 

A.    Yes,  altogether,  they  were. 

Q.    As  a  whole,  I  mean ;  I  pnt  them  altogether  ? 

A,  As  a  whole  they  were ;  and  I  was  about  to  say  in  this  work  we  had 
almost  to  fight.  It  was  &ir  a  time  dangerous  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  lecture 
upon  the  subject  of  temperance. 

Q.  But  i^ter  this  discussion,  after  you  were  brought  by  this  discussion  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  closing  the  shops,  it  was  different  ? 

A.  It  was  different  after  the  liquor  was  removed.  But  we  found  that  we 
had  a  pretty  powerful  enemy  to  contend  with. 

Q.    But  the  closing  of  the  shops,  cozisequent  upon  this  discussion,  etc., 
produced  very  great  results  ? 
60 
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A,    You  mi&t  judge  for  yourself  about  that 

Q.  Do  you  observe  anything  in  the  system  of  measures  then  used  which 
led  to  the  action  of  the  towns  in  closing  the  shops, — ^is  there  anything  wanting 
in  that  system  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  ? 

A.    We  felt  that  the  great  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  liquor. 

Q.    And  you  got  rid  of  it  in  that  way  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  see  that  anything  further  was  wanting  ? 

A.    To  get  rid  of  the  liquor  was  what  we  most  wanted. 

Q.    You  got  all  you  wanted,  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  after  we  were  free  of  the  liquor.  The  town  continued  to 
labor  with  the  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  to  get  them  to  give 
it  up. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  Foxborough.    What  is  the  population  of  that  town  ? 

A.    I  am  not  able  to  say.    It  has  increased  very  much  since  that  time. 

Q.    You  regard  it  as  a  prosperous,  thriving  town  ? 

A,    It  is  a  very  thriving  town. 

Q,  Do  you  consider  that  the  results  of  the  temperance  refonnadon,  in  the 
change  that  was  wrought  upon  the  people,  were  as  great  in  the  town  of  Fox- 
borough  as  in  Medfield  ? 

A.    I  consider  that  a  fair  sample. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  if  the  State  agent  in  the  town  of  Foxbaroo^ 
had  been  selling  every  year  from  91)500  to  12,000  worth  of  liquor,  and  eveiy 
year  increasing  the  sale  ? 

A.  1  should  say  that  it  was  more  than  I  expected.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  was  formeriy  sold. 

(2.  Do  you  know  that  in  1861  they  sold  91}446  worth  of  liquor  at  that  town 
agency  ? 

A.    I  have  made  no  inquiries  about  that. 

Q.     Or  that  in  1865  they  sold  to  the  amount  of  91,039.20  ? 

A,    I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.    Or  that  last  year  they  sold  92,170  worth  in  the  town  of  Foxboroogli? 

A.    1  was  not  aware  of  it 

Q.  Ilad  you  known  those  fkets,  Would  it  have  modified  at  all  your  opimon 
as  to  the  success  of  the  law  in  checking  the  use  and  sale  of  liquor  in  that 
town? 

A,  1  do  not  know  that  it  would.  I  form  my  opinion  by  looking  at  tlie 
town.    I  knew  how  it  looked  then  and  I  know  how  it  looks  now. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  city  of  Boston.  You  think  within  the  kst  year 
intemperance  has  diminished  in  this  city,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

A.    I  do  not  see  as  much  of  it  as  I  did  formerly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  observation  in  regard  to  that  as  would  enable 
you  to  form  a  correct  opinion  ? 

A.  I  form  my  opinion  from  my  own  observations.  I  pass  through  the 
streets  two  or  three  times  per  day,  and  I  used  to  see  more  drunkennesB  in  the 
than  I  do  now. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  in  reference  to  this  subject  the  reports  of  the 
police?  * 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  a  law  Icaying  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  liqnor  to  be  acted 
apon  by  the  several  towns  be  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  would  not  It  would  carry  endless  contention  into  the 
towns. 

Q.    And  endless  discussion  also  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Would  not  that  be  desirable  ? 

A'  It  would  stir  up  contention,  and  it  would  stir  up  bad  blood  also.  I 
would  not  have  bad  blood  stirred  up. 

Q-  You  laid  aside  your  discussion  on  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  but  you  have  not  overcome  the  evil  ? 

A.  Pauperism  has  diminished;  crime  has  diminished;  prosperity  haf 
increased. 

Q.  Your  recommendation,  then,  of  the  present  prohibitory  law,  is  that  it 
relieves  the  public  from  these  discussions  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  recommendation  of  the  law  is  that  it  will  relieve  the 
distresses  of  a  great  many  families. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  with  all  thb  discussion,  all  these  moral  efforts  laid 
aside,  that  any  law  will  execute  itself,  however  stringent  the  law  or  vigilant 
the  officers,  unless  it  is  sustained  by  public  opinion  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  want  the  law  that  will  most  effectuall} 
check  the  evils  of  intemperance  ? 

A.    That  is  the  great  object 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wrong  for  a  farmer  in  Medficld  to  buy  9 
couple  of  quarts  of  cider — ^you  would  not  consider  it  a  sin  for  him  to  have  it  f 

A.    I  think  it  would  be  a  sin  for  a  man  to  sell  liquor  as  a  drink. 

Q.     I  ask  you  about  cider  ? 

A.    I  refer  to  anything  that  makes  a  man  a  beast. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  it  as  a  sin  in  itself  to  sell  liquor  ? 

A.  1  think  it  is  forbidden.  I  quit  the  sale  of  liquor,  conscientiouslj 
believing  it  to  be  wrong. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  wrong  to  sell  a  glass  of  liquor  under  an} 
circumstances  ? 

A.  I  think  that  its  use  is  authorized,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  about  dying.  If  I  found  a  man  who  was  about  dying,  and.nothing  else 
would  save  him,  I  should  get  it  for  him. 

Q.    Would  you  buy  it  ? 

A.    I  should  get  it  if  I  could. 

Q.    You  would  buy  it,  then,  would  you  not? 

A,    I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  bought  any  lately. 

Q.    But  you  would  buy  it,  nevertheless  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  under  such  circumstances  I  should  have  to  buy  it  or 
steal  it,  for  I  have  none  of  it,  and  have  not  had  for  a  great  many  years. 

Q,    Which  do  you  think  worse, — ^buying  or  selling  ? 

A,    I  have  not  had  any  in  my  hou|e. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  those  circomstances  the  bajing  of  liquor 
and  the  giving  of  it  to  a  man  ready  to  die  is  a  sin  ? 

ii.  I  think  you  understand  my  answer  to  that  question.  My  testimony 
would  be,  that  I  think  it  positively  wrong  for  a  man  to  do  a  business  that  is 
sinfuL 

Q.  But  in  this  single  case,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  buy  a 
glass  of  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 

A,    Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  answer  that  question  ? 

Q.    I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion,  if  you  have  formed  any  ? 

A.  I  have  never  formed  any  opinion,  for  I  never  had  such  a  case  as  that 
come  up. 

Q,  The  State  under  the  prohibitory  law  maintains  agencies  in  the  differ- 
ent towns  for  the  sale  of  liquor.    Do  you  tlunk  that  is  right  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  may  be  a  good  provision  if  properly  observed,  but  I 
would  banish  the  whole  stuff  from  the  world. 

Q.    What  do  you  think  of  this  State  agency  business  ? 

A.    I  think  it  works  very  well  where  they  have  true  men. 

Q.    As  as  general  rule  ? 

A.    As  a  general  rule  I  think  it  works  very  welL 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Foxborough  a  while  ago,  and  stated  the  number  of  gal- 
lons sold  there  for  the  last  few  years.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  nckneas 
in  Foxborough  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  sickness  in  Foxborough  during  one  year  required 
197  gallons  of  Holland  gin? 

A.  There  may  have  been  other  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  manufacturing  going  on  there. 

Q.  There  were  $1,427.22  worth  of  whiskey  sold.  Do  you  think  the  manu- 
factures or  the  sickness  of  Foxborough  required  that  ? 

A.  I  notice  that  the  physicians  recommend  whiskey  vciy  much  more  than 
they  foimerly  did.  They  now  use  It  in  lung  complaints.  They  used  to  say 
that  it  was  hurtful.    Now  they  consider  it  as  useful 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  allowing  an  apothecary  to  sell  liquor  on  a  pre- 
scription of  a  ph3rsician  ? 

A .  I  will  state  my  own  case.  Coming  up  firom  a  fever,  a  physician  pre- 
scribed brandy  fdr  me.  I  told  him  that  I  had  conscientious  scruples  about 
taking  it,  and  wished  he  would  give  me  something  else.  He  knowing  my 
feelings,  said*  to  some  of  my  neighbors,  "  I  will  get  the  Maine  Law  down  Mr. 
Ellis  yef  I  dismissed  him.  I  would  not  take  brandy  to  save  my  life,  and  I 
found  another  physician  who  could  save  me  without  my  taking  brandy. 

Q.  It  seems  that  all  your  friends  in  Foxborough  would  not  die  rather  than 
take  it? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  suppose  not. 

Q.    You  say  that  you  think  that  every  sale  of  liquor  is  a  sin. 

A.    Did  I  say  that  ? 

Q.    I  so  understood  you. 

A.    I  believe  I  said  that  the  selling  of  liquor  as  a  business  was  sinfuL 

Q.    Then  you  do  not  say  that  every  sale  of  liquor  is  sinful? 
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A.  I  grant  Ihat  it  is  not  a  ein  ftr  these  State  agencies  to  sdl  liquor  for 
proper  purposes. 

Q.  Where  do  we  get  at  tbe  principle  by  vhich  we  are  to  setde  what  is 
sin  and  what  is  not«-do  we  get  it  from  the  law  of  God,  or  from  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ? 

A*  I  think  that  the  petitioners  in  this  case  ask  the  Legislature  to  do  that 
which  the  Alnnght^  eondems.  "  Woe  unto  the  man  who  puts  1h»  botde  to 
'  his  neighbor's  lips ! "  It  seems  to  me  that  thej*  are  asking  something  that  the 
Almighty  disapproves.    I  call  that  sinful. 

Q,  I  want  to  know  if  the  same  woe  does  not  apply  to  the  State  agency  of 
Massachusetts  ? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  can  vary  the  law  of  God  in 
this  matter? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q.    And  nullify  the  woe  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  man  be  dck  in  a  town  in  which  there  is  no  State 
Agent  for  the  sale  of  liquor;  would  it  be  a  sin  fyr  him  to  obtain  liquor  fiom 
any  other  source  ? 

A.  It  would  be  a  sin  for  me  to  take  liquor  when  a  substitute  could  be 
found. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  an  &r  erery  man  ?  Your 
opinions  and  conscientious  convictions  enter  into  the  character  of  your  own 
act ;  other  people  may  think  differently ;  would  it  be  a  sin  for  them  to  buy 
or  use? 

A.    I  think  not. 

Q,    Then  it  would  not  be  a  sin  to  sell  under  those  circumstances  ? 

A,    It  would  be  for  me. 

Q.    But  would  it  be  £ar  everybody  ? 

A.    There  is  a  prohibition. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  it  would  not  be.  Now  do  you  claim  that  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  the  right  to  make  that  a  an,  which  is  not  a 
sin  ?    I  am  not  now  on  the  question  of  opinion ;  that  is  another  thing. 

A,  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  a  right  to  do  that,  which  though  it  may 
not  be  a  sin  in  itself,  wiU  cause  others  to  sin. 

<2-    When  did  you  leave  off  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A*  About  1830 ;  in  the  early  stages  of  the  temperance  refoiin.  I  left  the 
bnslBess  against  the  wishes  €£  all  my  townsmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewxll.)  Yon  stated  that  the  legisUtion  on  this  subject 
was  the  result  of  the  investigations  and  discussions  that  preceded  the  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  the  present  law  was  enacted  this  discussion  measurably 
ceased? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  consider  that  that  was  a  mistake  ? 

A*    YeSy  sir. 
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Q.  That  mistake  haTing  been  diseorered,  do  joa  sow  see  anything  in  tke 
way  of  a  renewal  of  those  public  discussions,  and  a  return  to  all  the  luaral 
influences  that  preceded  the  enactment  ? 

A.    None  at  all. 

Q,  Then  this  public  discusdon  and  investigation  of  the  lacts  may  continae 
as  well  under  the  law  aa  without  it 

A,  Yes,  sir.  There  is  now  much  said  about  the  adulteration  of  liquor, 
that  it  is  not  as  pure  as  fimnerly.  In  my  judgment,  that  is  all  noDsense. 
There  has  never  yet  been  a  day,  to  my  oertaui  knowledge,  when  liquorB  were 
not  impure.  Perhaps  they  were  not  adulterated  as  much  formerly,  as  now. 
Then  we  used  to  sell  considerable  brandy.  Cognac  was  then  worth  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  gallon.  Wo  also'  sold  a  great  deal  of  Spanish 
brandy ,-^that  had  more  fire  in  it  than  the  pure  Ckignac,  and  many  of  our 
hard  drinkers  liked  it  better.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  adulteration  then. 
Liquor  was  reduced  below  its  ^*  bead,"  and  then  a  villainous  oompouod  pot  in 
to  raise  the  "  bead."  This  was  forty  or  fifty  yean  ago.  There  was  enongh 
adulteration  then. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Fat.)    Do  yon  doubt  that  liquors  are  adulterated  now  ? 

A.    I  do  not,  but  I  know  that  they  were  also  adulterated  formerly. 

Q.    Do  you  know  about  the  former  adulterations  being  poisonoas  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  about  that  personally.  I  know  that  we  used  to  purchase 
brandy  that  was  called  Spanish  brandy,  but  it  never  saw  Spain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spookbb.)  Do  yon  know  whether  the  physicians  of  Fox- 
borough  were  educated  at  Harvard  College  ? 

A>    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Derby  the  other  day,  in  which  he 
siud  that  fifty  million  gallons  of  domestic  spirits  were  annually  used  in  the 
arts  in  this  country  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  use  of  moral  efforts  cease  pretty  geneKaUy  after  the 
Washingtonian  reform  in  1843,  '44  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  that  was  seven  or  eight  years  prior  to  the  enactment  ef  the  i»o- 
hibitory  law  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Tbstihony  ov  Hon.  Nshbuiah  Botntok. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfooksr.)    You  are  a  member  of  the  Govemor^s  Council  ? 

A.  I  am  not  now.  -  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  for  some  ihree 
years. 

Q.    Where  is  your  place  of  lousiness  ? 

A.    On  Commercial  Street,  Boston. 

Q.  What  views  have  you  formed  on  the  matten  here  in  discussion,  in  yocr 
experience  ? 

A,  I  can  simply  say  that  my  own  impression  and  conviction  is  very  strong 
against  a  license  law ;  and  it  is  from  the  &ct  that  I  believe  that  if  the  Slate 
should  grant  license  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
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increase  tbe  sale,  and  increase  drunkenness,  and  thereby  increase  crime. 
These  are  my  conTictions. 

Q.    Have  you  given  the  subject  a  good  deal  of  thought  ? 

A.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  cau^e  of  temperance  some  thirty-two 
cr  tfairty-throe  years,  and  have  always  acted  ;siore  or  less, — ^that  is,  with 
greater  or  less  efifort, — steadily  during  that  time  in  favor  of  temperance. 

Q.    What  do  yon  mean  by  temperance  ? 

A.    I  mean  total  ajbetinence. 

<%    From  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  medicine  or  as  beverages  ? 

A.    Am  beverages. 

Q,  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  prohibiting  the  use  as  a  medicine 
and  the  use  as  a  beverage? 

A,,    I  do. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  total  abstainer  dimng  the  years  you  speak  of  having 
labored  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  ? 

A,    I  have,  sir. 

Q-  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  how  you  regard  the  struggle  now 
going  on  in  the  State  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor  ? 

A,  Well,  sir,  I  regard  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  secure  a 
license  law,  put  forth  by  individuals  who  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  spirituous 
liquors,  and  who  desire  to  have  a  license  to  adl  it,  I  think  it  comes  firom  that 
class  of  people.    I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  anything  in  the  attitude  of  the  liquor-dealers  to 
lead  you  to  believe  that  they  are  temperance  reformers  ? 

A.    I  have  not 

Q,  Have  yon  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  ccmtributing  to  carry  on 
this  movement  for  a  license  law  ? 

A.  My  opinions  are  that  they  are  contributing  very  strongly  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  law. 

Q.  Are  you  obsernng  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the  traffic  in  your 
neighborhood  of  the  city  ? 

A,  I  think  that  within  some  six  months,  or  perhaps  four  months,  there  has 
been  a  decided  change.  The  State  Constables  have  been  very  active.  They 
have  shut  up  quite  a  number  of  liquor-dealers,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
fined,  and  some  of  them  have  been  let  off  on  probation ;  and  it  has  occasioned 
quite  an  excitement  among  that  class  of  people. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  such  a  consternation  among  liquor-dealers  before  ? 

A.    I  never  did,  so  Ihr  as  my  observation  goes.  ' 

Q.  Taking  it  as  a  fact  that  the  drinking  usages  of  the  community  are  more 
rife  at  present  than  formerly,  are  liquor-dealers  usually  in  consternation 
when  business  is  good  ? 

A.    Thatisnotusually  the  case  in  other  kinds  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  indications  that  the  law  has  been  counteracted  by  the 
clandestine  sale  of  liquors  ? 

A.  I  myself  do  not  But  I  do  not  move  in  that  class  of  society  where  l 
should  see  as  ipauch  of  it  as  some  others  might  do. 

Q.    Do  yon  see  evidences  of  intoxication  in  your  vicinity? 

A.    Yesy  sir,  I  do. 
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Q.    More  than  fonnerly? 

A,  I  think  it  is  much  the  same.  The  time  was,  some  twenty  yean  ago^ 
when  I  saw  much  more  of  it  than  I  do  now ;  but  I  have  accounted  for  it, 
from  what  I  have  seen  since  the  war  closed.  I  have  accounted  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  the  war  had  a  tendency  to  increase  liquoivdiinking ;  and  the  people 
were  under  the  influence  of  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Still  I  have  not 
seen  so  many  cases,  and  people  have  spoken  of  it  to  mo  and  remarked  the 
fact 

Q.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  has  been  canied 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  anybody  to  get  it  who  wanted  it? 

A,    I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  execution  of  the  law  which  is  discoonging 
to  its  ultimate  success  ? 

A.    I  do  not    I  believe  everything  is  encouraging. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  the  open  traffic  can  be  suppressed  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  suppression  of  the  open  traffic  tends 
largely  to  discourage  the  use  of  liquors  ?  Do  you  believe  there  will  be  as 
much  liquor  dximk,  when  the  open  traffic  is  suppressed,  in  a  clandestine 
manner  ? 

A.  I  do  not  My  impression  is  that  it  is  getting  a  little  harder  to  get 
lit^uor  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 

Q.    You  remember  the  state  of  things  under  a  license  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  traffic  interfered  with  in  the  cities  as  much  under 
a  license  law  as  under  the  present  law  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Can  you  see  anything  under  a  license  law  that  could  be  moi«  favorable 
to  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  than  any  other  law  ? 

A.  I  cannot  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  bad  step  for  the 
State  to  take. 

Q.    You  are  a  resident  of  Chelsea  ? 

A,    I  am. 

Q.    Will  you  state  the  views  of  the  people  of  that  city  in  this  r^;ard  ? 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Boynton.)    In  what  respect  ? 

A,  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  In  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  law  and  the 
general  state  of  temperance. 

A .  My  impression  is  that  a  lai^  majority  of  the  people  would  be  in  favor 
of  the  execution  of  the  present  law.  I  am  very  confident  that  the  city' 
government  is  in  favor  of  the  present  system  of  legislation. 

Q.    Is  your  Mayor  a  prohibitory  law  man  ? 

A.    He  is. 

Q*    Aman  whose  vicfWs  are  known  on  the  subject? 

A.    I  supposed  they  were  well  known ;  I  have  known  them  wdL 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  people  of  Chelsea  crying  out  in  view  of  the  probable 
suppression  of  the  traffic  ? 

A,    I  do  not 
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Q.  You  have  observed  the  varioufl  legislative  efforts  which  have  been 
oafiade  bearing  upon  this  subject  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ?  Is  tliere  anything 
connected  with  these  facts,  with  what  has  been  done  by  the  Legislature,  and 
what  has  not  been  done,  taken  altogether,  which  is  discouraging  lo  a  thorough 
and  practical  prohibition  ? 

A.  I  myself  see  nothing  discouraging.  I  think  it  only  wants  men  of 
determined  spirit  and  efficiency  to  put  the  law  through. 

Q,  Is  it  a  fair  case  when  a  city  government  like  that  of  the  city,  of  Boston 
aays  that  the  law  cannot  be  enforced,  when  they  themselves  have  not  tried  to 
enlbrce  it  ? 

A.    I  think  not 

Q,    Has  the  kw  imposed  specific  obligations  upon  municipal  authorities  ? 

il.    Ithas. 

(2»    Have  they,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  any  option  in  the  matter  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q,    Are  they  bound  by  tiieir  oaths  of  office  to  cany  out  the  law  ? 

A.    They  are,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  license  scheme  were  enacted,  and  discretion  given  to  towns 
and  cities,  how  would  you  like  the  condition  of  Chelsea  in  thi^  respect,  if 
Boston  voted  for  a  license  system  ? 

A.'  I  think  it  would  prove  iujurious  to  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  placing  the  subject  of  criminal  legislation 
in  the  hands  of  the  different  municipalities^  politically  speaking? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to ;  but  it  would 
fltnke  me  rather  unfavorably. 

Q-  Which  do  you  think  would  give  the  best  prospect  of  wholesome  legisla- 
tion upon  criminab,  a  power  like  the  Legislature,  which  surveys  the  whole 
State,  or  a  local  power,  which  is  likely  to  be  varied  by  local  interests  ? 

A.    I  should  think  it  would  be  best  to  give  it  to  the  State,  by  aU  means. 

Q,  What  do  you  think  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  execute  its  own  laws,  if 
the  various  municipalities  prove  unsuccessful? 

A,    I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  execute  its  laws. 

Q.    You  think  the  State  Constabulary  is  a  good  hit  ? 

A»    Yes,  rir. 

TEBTixomr  of  Bey.  Chables  Cleveland,  D.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooiter.)  We  would  like  to  have  you  give  your  views  upon 
the  subject  of  temperance  generaUy  ? 

A.  I  feel  myself  favored  in  being  here  and  giving  my  testimony  in  favor 
of  a  cause  that  I  have  loved  for  so  many  years.  My  work  for  thirty-three 
years  has  been  in  the  missionary  field.  For  thirty-three  years  I  have  been 
amoi^  the  poor  of  this  city.  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  I  think,  to  discover 
between  the  chaff  and  the  wheat,  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  between 
those  who  are  temperate  and  those  who  are  mtemperate.  I  have  seen  the 
wretchedness  of  the  latter  and  the  happiness  of  the  former.  The  old  system 
of  legislation,  the* system  which  pieviuled  for  many  years,  I  always  thought 
was  very  defective.  It  did  not  work  well.  It  did  not  work  at  all.  Grog- 
•hope  were  open  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  licensed  to  sell,  and  those  who 
61 
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were  fond  of  strong  drink  could  go  and  get  it  Those  who  dealt  in  liquor 
were  never  very  particular  in  discriminating  between  those  who  would  use 
liquor  rationally  and  those  who  would  not  It  used  to  be  very  common  to 
have  a  screen  in  the  shops,  and  that  screen,  I  concluded,  was  to  hide  tiiat  of 
which  the  keeper  would  be  ashamed  to  have  seen  in  open  day.  I  once  took 
the  liberty  of  going  behind  one  of  those  screens,  and  there  I  saw  the  shelves 
filled  with  tankards  and  bottles  and  everything  of  the  kind  .tending  to  lure 
those  who  were  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  came  to  pass  that  the  keeper 
of  that  saloon,  in  process  of  time,  became  an  overseer  of  the  poor.  Who 
chose  him  ?  The  rummies  chose  him.  But  he  has  gone  to  his  long  home  now, 
and  the  Lord  has  disposed  of  him  as  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness  He  saw  fit 
I  went  to  one  of  the  shops  lately  where  the  rummies  used  to  throng  and 
where  lovers  of  intoxicating  liquor  resorted.  I  found  the  doors  shut  and  the 
windows  closed.  There  was  no  entrance.  I  said  to  a  man  standing  fay, 
"What  does  all  this  mean?  Why  is  this  shop  shut ?  "  "  Why,"  swd  he,  " the 
State  Constables  did  it"  I  went  to  another  and  found  that  closed.  Said  I, 
«<  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  ''  The  State  Constables  have  been  here.**  Ah) 
thought  I,  this  works  well.  Tes,  tiiis  is  the  wheat,  the  other  was  the  chaff. 
I  have  been  a  great  deal'  among  the  poor.  I  have  distributed  groceries  and  a 
little  money,  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  dispositions  of 
different  people  and  of  learning  whether  they  are  for  or  against  this  cause, 
this  blessed  cause,  this  cause  of  God.  If  •  people  now^a-days  would  only  do 
what  the  apostle  recommended  Timothy  I  would  have  no  fault  to  find. 
'*  Take,"  said  he,  *'  a  little  wine  for  thine  often  Infirmities."  I  have  done  that 
myself,  but  I  seldom  take  it  now.  People  generally  do  more  than  that  A 
man  wrote  to  me  from  New  York,  the  editor  of  the  "  Herald  of  Health.* 
He  wanted  to  know  how  I  lived.  I  told  him  I  never  retired  to  bed  later  than 
eleven  o'clock.  I  think  that  these  rummies  and  those  who  sell  them  the  liquor 
have  no  particular  hour  for  retiring,  if  they  retire  at  all.  I  told  him,  too, 
that  I  rise,  the  yetf^nround,  before  the  sun,  and  always  have  done  so,  and  that 
I  took  no  spirituous  liquors,  and  that  I  hate  tobacco  because  it  is  the  harbinger 
of  strong  drink.  Whether  he  published  that  in  his  paper  or  not,  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  do  not  care. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  further  testimony  to  give  except  that  I  diink 
that  the  license  system  is  a  rotten  system,  and  always  have.  Under  that 
system  every  shop  where  rum  was  sold  was  open  and  was  resorted  to  by 
multitudes.  The  different  streets  wherever  I  went  were  alive  with  the  shops. 
Now,  how  is  it  Few,  comparatively.  My  rejoicing  is  that  the  old  system 
hath  now  no  place  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  consistent  in  their  minds 
and  in  their  hearts.  I  see  many  women  there  in  the  galleries.  I  have  been 
among  multitudes  of  widows,  and  the  old  widows,  particularly,  I  like  to  help* 
I  have  a  great  partiality,  I  sympathize  with  them,  for  I  know  that  many  of 
them  were  made  widows  by  the  intemperance  of  their  husbands.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it,  but  I  have  tod  much  delicacy  to  ask  this  one  'or  that  one 
whether  her  husband  was  a  temperate  man  or  not  • 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  to  give  up  prohifailioni)ecause  the  lav 
does  not  do  all  we  wish  ? 
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A,  My  dear  sir,  so  long  as  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  it  is  weak  and  liable 
to  mistakes.  I  would  keep  the  system  which  does  the  least  harm  and  the 
most  good,  and  that  is  the  prohibitory  system.  Stick  to  it.  I  believe  that 
you  will  find  those  who  were  partial  to  the  old  rotten  system  unanimously 
opposed  to  this  system.  There  would  not  be  a  single  dissenting  Vote, — no, 
not  one ;  and  if  we  would  go  right,  we  must  go  against  the  rummies. 

Q,  Have  you  any  idea  of  giving  up  the  gospel  because  everybody  is  not 
converted  ? 

A .  Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all.  The  gospel  is  the  truth  and  preaches  "  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.**  Bum  destroys  peace  and  good  will  and 
makes  people  cross.  It  makes  men  get  up  cross  and  abuse  their  wiVes  and 
children.  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  the  gospel  of  peace  is  a  blessed  gospel  and  if 
we  would  but  have  the  spirit  of  the  Author  0/  that  gospel  we  would  tread  in 
his  footsteps  and  would  seek  to  do  whatever  would  draw  us  nearer  unto  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  That  gospel  is  a  better  reforming  power  than  "an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  ?  ' 

A,    I  hope  so. 

Q.  .  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  abolish 
the  Legislature  ? 

A.    I  would  sooner  be  abolished  myself  than  abplish  that 

Mr.  Spooker.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  that  our  reverend 
£nend,  Dr.  Geveland,  will  be  ninety-five  years  old  next  July. 

Testihont  or  Hok.  Amasa  Walkeb. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooxeb.)  You  understand  the  question  at  issue  here 
between  the  finends  of  a  license  law  and  the  friends  of  the  prohibitory  law. 
We  would  like  to  have  your  views  upon  the  subject. 

A,  I  think  I  ought  to  state,  in  the  commencement  of  what  1  have  to  say, 
that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory  law ;  and  the  fact, 
I  suppose,  that  I  have  mentioned  that  circumstance  to  some  of  my  friends, 
without  any  hesitation  on  my  part,  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  its  repeaL  I  was  not  originally  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  this 
law — that  is  to  say,  I  did  not  petition  for  it,  neither  did  I  oppose  it ;  but  when 
asked  by  a  great  advocate  of  temperance,  now  departed,  \o  sign  a  petition  foi: 
the  law,  I  replied  that  I  had  rather  pursue  a  difierent  course.  I  thought  that 
we  were  graduaUy  making  it  impossible  that  liquor  should  be  sold  in  the  State. 
They  were  making  more  stringent  laws  every  jear.  We  were  surrounding 
the  liquor-sellers  by  so  many  obstacles,  so  many  responsibilities  of  one  kind 
and  another,  that  I  thought  that  eventually  we  should  extinguish  the  traffic. 
I  was  in  favor  of  carrying  the  citadel  of  intemperance  by  regular  approaches 
instead  of  by  assault  The  friends  of  temperance  thought  best  to  go  on  and 
get  this  law  enacted.  It  was  passed  in  the  Legislature  by  a  laige  majority. 
I  considered  that  it  was  a  good  law.  It  was  just  such  a  law  as  Massachusetts 
ought  to  have  and  ought  to  have  sustained,  because  all  true  men— that  is,  all 
true  friends  of  temperance  as  we  recognize  them-^-desired  the  utter  abolition 
of  the  traffic,  and  this  wo«ld  do  it  exactly ;  but,  as  I  anticij^ted,  in  my 
own  county  it  met  a  most  tremendous  opposition — an  opposition  like  that 
encountered  by  no  other  law  ever  enacted  in  this  Conunonwealtlk    That 
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law  has  continued  upon  the  statute  book  for  fifteen  jean,  and  now,  to  mj 
mind,  the  idea  of  engrafting  upon  it,  as  is  proposed,  a  license  law,  is 
simply  an  absurdity.  License  engrafted  upon  prohibition  I  The  two  things 
are  totally  antagonistic.  Abolish  your  prohibitory  law  if  you  adopt  a  license 
^tcm,  most  assuredly.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  can  consider  it  possi- 
ble to  engraft  a  license  law  upon  a  prohibitory  law  like  that  which  we  now 
have.  I  go  for  sustisuning  the  law  as  it  is,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
good  law,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  a  popular  law.  To  be  sure  that  I  waa 
right  in  that  idea,  I  went  to  Webster's  dictionary,  and  I  found  the  definition 
of  the  word  **  popular**  to  be  "  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  people  in  generaL** 
Taking  that  definition,  I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  popular'  law  in  MassachusettBr 
I  am  entirely  sure  that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  strongly  in  favor  of  ibis 
law — of  the  people,  I  say.  It  is  popular  because  it  has  not  been  repealed; 
and  wben  I  say  *'  people,"  I  include  mothers  as  well  as  brothers,  women  as 
well  as  men.  I  have  never  advocated  female  sufirage,  nor  have  I  ever  opposed 
it ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  if  the  womei;  could  vote  upon  this  question,  they 
would  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  law.  You  would  not  get  one 
vote  in  a  hundred  for  such  repeal,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand.  The  women 
are  the  special  sufferers  by  the  liquor  traffic,  pother  reason  why  I  am 
opposed  to  this  change  is,  that  all  the  liquor-dealers,  and  the  moderate  as  well 
as  immoderate  drinkers,  desire  to  have  the  sale  of  liquor  licensed,  at  least  that 
is  my  opinion  from  what  observation  I  have  made ;  they  all  desire  it  That, 
to  my  mind,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  we  ought  not  to  license.  If  I  knew 
of  no  other  fact,  that  one  fact  would  settle  the  matter  in  my  own  mind.  We 
have  learned  a  great  many  lessons  out  of  the  great  conflict  of  the  rebellioB. 
We  learned  that  just  what  the  rebels  wanted  was  just  what  we  ought  not  to 
let  them  have ;  so  now  when  we  are  trying  to  restrict,  precisely  what  they 
want  is  precisely  what  it  will  not  do  for  them  to  have,  if  we  mean  to  have 
a  united,  prosperous  and  happy  people.  We  must  organize  loyalty  and 
not  disloyalty — loyalty  to  the  North  and  not  disloyalty.  These  reasons 
are  conclusive  to  my  mind.  I  will  notice  some  of  the  fallacies  that  are 
scattered  abroad  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  and  which 
have  a  great  influence  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  especially  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  believe  the  fallacies.  The  first  is  that  intempierance  has 
increased  under  this  law.  Now,  sir,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  proof  of  this ; 
but  if  it  is  true,  has  not  incendiarism  increased  also  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  ?  I  suppose  it  has  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  Your  insurance 
officers  will  tell  you  that  it  has  increased  one  hundred,  and  probably  three  hun- 
dred per  cent.  We  know  the  fact  that  it  has  enormously  increased,  so  thai 
our  fire  insurance  companies  are  increasing  in  number  and  gaining  in  business 
in  consequence  of  incendiarism.  There  is  also  another  fact,  that  the  popu- 
lation has  increased.  Since  this  law  was  enacted  it  piust  have  increased 
about  forty  per  cent  From  1850  to  1860  it  increased  thirty-three  per  cent., 
and  the  increase  up  to  1865  must  have  been  as  great  as  forty  per  cent  Now, 
unless  thete  is  fbrty  per  cent,  more  intoxication  at  the  present  day  than  there 
was  when  this  law  was  enacted,  there  is  no  increase  at  aU.  Now,  if  you 
add  forty  ^r  cent  to  what  existed  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
yon  will  cover  all  the  increase  of  intemperance.    I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
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cHange.  I  know  that  seTeral  unfortunate  things  have  occurred.  One  is,  that 
we  have  imported  European  vices, — degrading  European  vices.  One  of  those 
vices  is  the  drinking  of  lager  beer.  It  came  with  our  German  population, — 
a  fine  population,  but  they  bring  over  that  miserable  vice.  They  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  worst  liquor  ever  drank  by  human  lip»— lager  beer.  It 
18  so  fascinating, — ^it  does  not  intoxicate.  I  have  heard  the  point  gravely 
argued  in  a  court  in  Massachusetts,  that  lager  beer  did  not  intoxicate, — as  if 
people  would  drink  it  if  it  did  not  intoxicate.  That  insiduous  article  has 
done  more  than  anyth!tig  else  to  demoralize  the  public,  so  far  as  the  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  concerned.  Then  we  have  had  more  or  less  demor- 
alization because  of  the  war,  as  I  have  just  said,  although  I  think  that  there 
has  been  less  demoralization  than  we  had  reason  to  fear.  Still  there  has  been- 
a  great  deal.  All  history  shows  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  wars.  Then, 
agun,  we  have  had  the  demoralization  resulting  from  a  very  inflated  currency. 
Some  may  smile  at  that  remark,  but  it  is  true  that  a  false  standard  of  value 
demoralizes  public  sentiment  It  creates  reckless  extravagence, — reckless 
expenditure  everywhere.  It  destroys  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people ; 
nothing,  perhaps,  destroys  it  so  much.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Richard  Gobden, 
and  he  expressed  it  to  me  in  1823,  that  th^  demoralization  of  our  currency  in 
this  country,  was  greater  than  the  demoralization  of  slavery.  We  have  that 
demoralization  now  in  its  worst  form.  We  have  a  currency  demoralized  by 
fifty  per  cent.,  which  has  not  been  without  its  influence  in  producing  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Another  fallacy  is  this :  that  licensing  will  stop 
illicit  selling.  I  believe  it  is  laid  down  as  a  settled  fact  by  the  friends  of 
the  license  system,  that  if  we  grant  licenses  it  will  stop  all  this  illicit  selling. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  when  you  did  license  it  did  not  stop  illicit  selling. 
How  then  will  it  stop  it  now  when  we  have  so  great  an  illicit  sale  ?  Suppose, 
for  example,  you  go  into  a  country  town.  Take  my  own  town, — ^you  may  as 
well  take  that  as  any, — a  small  country  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
Suppose  one  man  is  licensed  there  to  sell  liquor.  He  will  be  willing  to  pay  a 
large  sum  for  a  license.  Will  there  not,  after  granting  this  license  to  him,  be 
the  same  inducement  for  all  these  little  shanties  around  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  to  sell,  that  there  it  now  ?  Precisely ;  and  they  will  do  it  But  it  is 
said  that  those  who  are  licensed  will  be  interested  to  stop  such  sale.  There 
are  a  great  many  interested  to  stop  it  now.  They  do  not  succeed,  but  they 
expect  to  finally.  But  their  success  will  not  be  in  consequence  of  any  licence 
law ;  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  something  else,  that  we  hope  to  notice 
directly.  Again,  it  is  said  that  stopping  the  sale  will  only  increase  it, — that 
those  who  could  not  get  it  in  respectable  places,  would  seek  it  in  the  low, 
cheap  groggeries.  I  regard  that  position  as  entirely  false.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
fitlse,  because  we  perceive  that  the  liquor-dealers  are  so  anxious  that  we 
ahould  license  the  sale.  Would  they  want  a  license  law  that  was  going  to  stop 
the  traffic  in  liquors  ?  Would  they  be  in  favor  of  a  license  system  that  would 
restrict  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  ?  Most  certainly  not.  No  one  believes 
that  for  a  moment ;  yet  that  fallacy  is  often  presented  to  the  public  mind, — 
that  licensing  will  stop  the  sale :  but  those  who  are  selling  know  that  it  will 
not  stop  the  sale  at  alL 
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Another  argument  made  b  that  the  present  law  is  arbitrary.  I  suppose 
that  all  laws  are  arbitrary ;  they  compel  obedience  to  certain  conditions.  If 
Massachusetts  has  enacted  a  law,  and  kept  that  law  upon  the  statute  book  for 
fifteen  years,  notwithstanding  the  most  powerful  combinations  that  were  erer 
made  to  overthrow  the  law,  can  such  a  law  be  said  to  be  an  arbitrary  (me  ? 
Ckn  a  law  that  the  people  choose  to  keep,  and  intend  to  have,  be  called  arbi- 
trary ?  Certainly  not ;  and  the  great  question  comes  up  whether  Massachu- 
setts is  going  to  adopt  a  principle  that  if  a  law  is  not  obeyed,  the  Legislature 
should  repeal  it  We  are  coming  to  that  point  Th^  opponents  of  prohibi- 
tion are  seeking  to  repeal  a  law  because  it  is  not  executed.  That  is  another 
point  that  I  would  make.  It  b  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  law  cannot  be 
enforced.  I  believe  that  the  reverse  of  that  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  this  move- 
ment They  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  enforced ;  they  know  that  the  State 
Constabulary  is  going  to  enforce  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  this  tremendous 
eir<»rt  to  have  it  repealed.  We  have  brought  the  thing  to  a  crisis  now.  Tou 
remember  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  that  we  were  very  afraid  of  hurting 
the  rebels.  We  had  military  commanders  who  did  not  want  to  do  them  much 
harm.  At  last  we  had  some  commanders  who  intended  to  make  serious  bu»- 
ness  and  whip  the  rebels  out,  and  it  was  accomplished.  We  have  just  now 
come  to  the  point  where  wo  are  going  to  enforce  this  law,  or  else  no  Massa- 
chusetts law  can  be  enforced,  if  Uiere  is  opposition  to  it  We  have  a  State 
Constabulary.  The  truth  is,  that  the  population  of  this  State  has  not  only 
increased  forty  per  cent,  but  that  forty  per  cent  has  been  a  foreign  element,, 
to  a  great  extent  We  have  a  large  imported  foreign  element  in  our  popula- 
tion ;  a  population  raised  in  another  country,  with  other  ideas,  with  other 
habits,  and  all  that  population  has  taken  sides  with  the  liquor  interest  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  we  know  that  the  mass  of  them,  owing  to 
their  previous  habits,  throw  their  whole  influence,  their  whole  power  at  the 
ballot-box,  on  the  side  of  the  liquor  interest.  This  is  strikingly  so  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  We  know  how  it  is  New  York  City  cannot  govern  itself 
They  are  satisfied  of  that ;  they  are  satisfied  that  they  cannot  maintain  self- 
government,  and  consequently  they  called  upon  the  Liegislature  of  the  State 
for  a  metropolitan  police  force,  and  they  got  a  metropolitan  police  force,  and 
everybody  is  thankful  for  it  It  was  an  absolute  necessity.  The  people  of 
the  city  saw  that  they  could  not  have  protection  for  person  and  property 
unless  the  State  stepped  in  and  governed  them.  That  same  principle  is  going 
to  run  rigjt  through  the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it 
Wo  have  got  to  have  our  State  Constabulary.  Why  ?  Because  we  need  a 
constabulary  force  that  is  independent  of  local  things.  Our  town  officers 
have  become  notoriously  inefficient  in  everything  relating  to  police  matters. 
They  have  become  almost  a  nullity.  They  will  do  anything  popular,  but  the 
moment  there  is  anything  to  face, — whenever  there  is  anything  that  will  endan- 
ger **  my  election,"  an  officer  will  not  hazard  a  single  vote  by  arresting  a  fellow 
that  he  knows  ought  to  be  arrested.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  tha^  feeling 
in  this  country,  and  is  it  not  growing  worse  and  worse  every  year  ?  It  cei^ 
tainly  is,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  Now  we  have  a  police,  such  as  I  hope 
will  be  sustained  and  made  still  more  efficient,  and  men  appointed  on  the 
force,  not  because  they  want  places,  but  because  the  State  wants  them  to 
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sexre — energetic,  faithful  men'— energetic,  vigilant  men.  I  hope  they  will 
appoint  loyal  men;  men  loyal  to  the  law,  men  who  want  the  law  enforced. 
Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  this  movement  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  of  the  result.  The  Uw  ean  be  enforced,  and  that  is  what  those 
who  are  opposed  to  it  fear.  I  trust  it  will  be  enforced.  Massachusetts  has 
led  in  almost  aU  great  reforms,  and  now  do  we  want  to  back  out  of  this,  after 
we  have  passed  a  good  law,  and  kept  it  on  the  statute-book  for  fifteen  years, 
and  it  has  produced  such  good  results  as  I  maintain  it  has — shall  we,  after  all, 
go  f^ack  to  the  license  system  again  ?  Must  I  have  the  mortification,  in  our 
little  town,  of  seeing  a  load  of  liquor  brought  right  up  in  firont  of  the  town 
hall  and  sold  for  the  public  good?-  I  beg  to  be  saved  from  that  distressing 
sight  It  would  be  terribly  distressing — it  would  be  one  of  the  most  mortty- 
ing  things  in  my  life.  I  can  recollect  what  has  been  done  by  the  friends  of 
temperance.  I  can  recollect  the  condition  of  things  fifty  years  aga  I  was 
then  an  apprentice  in  a  country  grocery  store,  and  we  sold  a  great  deal  of 
mm.  I  have,  in  four  days,  drained  a  hogshead  of  new  rum, — ^by  the  gallon« 
quart,  pint  and  gill.  In  the  summer  season,  we  used  to  sell  in  that  small 
store  that  I  was  in,  a  hog^ead  in  two  weeks,  and  there  was  another  store  in 
town  that  sold  more  than  that  The  population  of  the  town  at  that  time  was 
about  one  thousand,  and  in  that  town  at  that  time,  taking  the  year  thnHi|;fa, 
there  were  sold  in  both  stores  about  forty  hogsheads  of  twenty  gallons  each. 
This  was  in  North  Brookfield,  daring  the  years  from  1812  to  1818,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  but  ten  or  twelve  hundred.  I  was  a  young  lad  then,  but  still  I  had 
some  thoughts  about  me,  and  I  considered  the  trouble  that  resulted  from  the 
sale.  I  took  one  of  the  streets  that  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
traced  it  to  the  centre  of  the  neighboring  town,  three  miles  &tant  There  were 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  way  to  the  next  town,  and  from  the  centre  of  our 
town  to  the  centre  of  the  next  town  there  was  a  drunkard  in  eveiy  house. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  &ther,  sometimes  a  son,  and  sometimes  it  was  the 
mother.  That  was  the  condition  of  things,  as  I  knew  very  well,  for  I  was 
right  there  in  the  midst  of  the  sale.  It  is  quite  useless  for  any  one  to  tell  me 
that  there  is  now  as  much  intemperance  in  our  town  as  there  was  ^fty  years 
ago.  I  hear  it  said  by  young  men,  who  never  saw  the  first  temple,  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  more  intemperance  than  ever  before.  That  is  an  entire 
mistake.  The  temperance  reform  has  been  a  grand  success ;  not  quite  so  suc- 
cessful, to  be  sure,  as  the  anti-slaverir  refiyrm,  but  it  stands  next  to  it,  and  will 
be  equally  successful,  I  trust,  in  the  end.  This  amount  of  rum,  that  was  sold 
as  I  have  said,  was  in  addition  to  all  the  brandy  and  gin  and  whiskey  and 
cherry  rum.  I  used  to  see  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  in  those  days.  I  do  not 
believe,  on  the  average,  I  could  say  that  I  now  see  a  man  intoxicated  so  much 
as  to  reel,  oflener  than  once  in  a  month.  Occasionally,  I  see  some  poor  man, 
(by  that  I  mean  unfortunate),  some  unfortunate  man  the  worse  for  liquor,  but 
it  is  a  rare  sight  When  I  was  a  young  man,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  our  respectable  citisens,  as  we  called  them,  drunk,  or,  at  least,  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  To  say  that  the  amount  of  intemperance  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  at  that  time,  is  an  absurdity.  Although  the  issue  is  not  made 
here,  still  the  fallacy  is  frequently  stated  in  the  community,  especially  by 
those  who  are  young. 
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Q.    This  was  under  a  licenae  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  People  were  licensed  in  those  days  to  sell  mm  for  the  poblie 
good.  Another  fallacy  which  I  see  dwelt  upon  a  great  deal  is  in  regard  to 
wine  drinking  being  so  very  innocent,* and  not  leading  to  intemperance.  I 
think  that  is  as  great  a  fallacy  as  any  that  I  have  mentioned.  It  inevitaUy 
leads  to  the  worst  kind  of  intemperance.  That  the  population  of  the  wine- 
drinking  parts  of  Europe  is  so  temperate  as  represented  I  do  not  believe.  I 
have  visited  Paris,  and  if  I  were  a^ed,  **  Did  you  see  anybody  drunk  in  the 
streets  ?  "  I  should  say.  No,  and  fw  the  very  best  reason  indeed.  Ton  know 
they  have  a  police  there  that  is  legion,  that  is  ever}'where,  at  every  comer, 
that  is  ever-vigilant,  and  the  moment  a  man  is  discovered  the  worse  for  liquor 
be  is  put  out  of  sight  You  cannot  see  a  man  drunk  in  the  streets.  It  is 
against  the  law,  against  the  police  regulations  for  a  man  in  any  degree  intox* 
icated  to  remain  in  the  streets  or  in  the  public  gardens.  When  a  man  wants 
to  get  drunk  he  is  careful  to  get  out  cxf  sight,  and  if  his  firiends  discover  that 
he  18  becoming  intoxicated  they  put  him  out  of  the  sight  of  the  police;  so  that 
if  there  were  ten  times  as  many  drunkards  in  Paris  as  there  are,  you  would 
not  see  any  of  them  in  the  streets.  That  is  the  explanation  of  that  faUacy. 
I  have  known  from  authority  that  I  think  to  be  good,  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  intemperance  through  France,  that  the  population  is  abeohitdy 
being  destroyed,  that  the  natural  increase  is  being  reduced  by  the  use  of  wine. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  wealth  of  France  has  always  been  kept  down  by 
the  use  of  wine,  because  so  many  millions  of  people  in  France  were  employed 
in  raising  grapes  £ot  the  wines  that  the  people  drink.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
is.  one  great  part  of  the  industry  of  the  nation.  France  as  compared  with 
some  other  countries  has  a  great  population  of  poor  people,  the  masses  are 
poor  and  always  must  be  poor  while  they  spend  so  lai*ge  a  part  of  all  they 
have  in  wine,  in  that  which  contributes  nothing  to  their  happiness  or  welfare. 
That  the  population  of  France  is  decreasing  is  known  very  well ;  the  census 
shows  it,  and  the  French  people  are  alarmed  because  of  it.  There  is  not  an 
actual  decrease,  but  the  increase  is  diminishing,  and  if  that  continues,  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  i&ere  will  be  an  absolute  loss,  and  finally  absolute 
extermination.  The  thought  frightens  them.  There  are  one  or  two  reasons 
foi'  that  decrease.  One  is  the  existence  of  the  strict  military  r^nlations 
which  every  year  puts  into  the  military  service  170,000  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  who  are  kept  in  that  service  for  seven 
years.  What  a  horrible  system  that  must  be,  and  yet  it  is  carried  out  in 
France  and  contributes  yery  much  to  the  result  I  haye  mentioned.  I  will  say 
in  conclusion  that  I  am  earnestly  in  hope  (I  say  hope,  that  implies  expecta- 
tion,) that  this  law  will  be  fully  sustained.  I  cannot  doubt  it,  because,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  people  believe  that  they  need  this  law,  and  all 
this  mighty  opposition  is  simply  the  result  of  interest,  an  endeavor  to  throw 
.  ofi*  the  stigma  of  the  crime  of  selling  liquor.  A  man  that  can  ride  in  his 
carriage  and  live  in  his  palace  does  not  like  the  idea  of  ever  having  to  look 
through  the  grates.  It  is  not  respectable  to  look  through  grates.  There's 
where  the  shoe  pinches.  That  is  one  reason  of  opposition  to  this  law  and  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  why  they  seek  the  repeal  <^this  law,  because  it  makes 
the  selling  of  liquor  a  crime  and  attaches  odium  to  the  seller.    I  think  if 
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anytlmig  is  feloniomi,  it  is  an  attempt  to  poiscni  people  or  to  give  them 
facilities  for  killing  themselYes  and  destroying  ^i^  ehildren  and  property* 
If  I  were  a  political  economist,  I  think  I  could  make  a  great  argument  upon 
the  «ooBomy  of  tiiis,  showing  the  wealth  that  it  destroys.  I  do  not  intend  to 
go  into  that  argument,  it  not  being  in  my  Kne,  but  any  one  can  sec  what  a 
terrible  destruction  intemperance  m^ust  be  to  wealth.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  the  fermers  were  poor.  They  had  to  have  new  rum  the  first  thing,  and 
then  whatever  else  they  could  get  they  would  have,  but  it  was  very  little  else 
that  they  could  get  after  supplying  themselves  with  new  mm.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  bow  poor  they  lived,  but  rum  they  must  and  did  have,  and  if  in  such  a 
town  as  that,  if  they  bought  so  many  hogsheads  of  ram  they  could  not  help  being 
poor.  As  soon  as  we  got  rid  of  the  sale  of  rum,  as  soon  as  we  got  this  temper- 
ance movement  in  operation,  just  so  soon  the  prosperity  of  the  town  began  to 
increase.  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrenee  was  a  very  sensible  man,  a  good  man. 
When  he  was  asked  in  England  on  one  occasion  the  cause  d  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  people,  he  said  that  it  was  temperance.  At  least  I  have  so 
read,  and  such  a  remark  sounds  just  like  him.  Therefore,  by  every  moral  and 
economical  consideration,  I  go  in  favor  of  the  present  law. 

Q.    Did  yon  observe  the  eflect  of  beer-drinking  upon  the  English  laboring 
classes? 

A.  I  associated  with  the  temperance  men  in  England  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1848.  I  went  there  first  when  the.  temperance  people  were  despised 
beyond  all  measure.  I  went  there  in  1843  when  it  was  not  at  all  respectable 
to  be  a  teetotaller,  as  they  calfed  It  The  reform  started  right  there  in  tiic 
first  place.  It  started  on  teetoCallism.  I  went  again  in  1846,  and  found 
myself  in  a  more  respectable  company  than  in  1848.  I  began  to  find  a  great 
.  many  clergymen,  and  many  respectable  people  who  were  teetotallers.  We 
had  a  pretty  respectable  celebration  of  temperance  people  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  I  went  there  again  in  1869,  I  found  still 
'greater  change.  There  they  had  a  great  organization— >the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.  They  had  hundreds  and  thousands  of  societies,  and  raised  a  vast 
amount  of  money,  and  were  carrying  on  a  glorious  movement.  In  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  people,  the  temperance  societies  made  it  their  special 
effort  to  stop  beer-drinking  among  that  class.  They  saw  the  terrible  effects 
of  beer-drinking  upon  the  working  classes.  Fifty  milHon  bushels  o£  grain 
was  every  year  converted  into  beer  and  then  retailed  out  to  these  poor 
fellows  who,  after  they  have  done  a  hard  day*^  work,  go  into  the  beer-shops 
and  spend  their  hard  earnings  fi>r  liquor,  while  their  families  are  starving. 
Mr.  Bright  is  making  a  great  movement  there  to  enfiranchise  the  masses.  The 
great  obstacle, to  such  a  movement  is  that  the  masses  are  so  sunken,  so 
demoralized  by  beer.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  there  would  be  fiir  greater  hope 
for  success.  They  are  guzzling  beer  all  the  time.  It  is  one  continued 
stream  of  beer,  beer»  beer.  I  detest  beer  more  than  I  do  brandy  or  rum. 
Anything  else  but  beer;  I  think  beer-drinking  such  a  brutal,  low,  barbarous 
practice.  It  keeps  all  those  who  indulge  in  it,  in  a  low  and  degraded  condition. 
The  English  people  complain  of  their  condition  and  say  that  they  arc  very 
poor.  They  undoubtedly  are  poor ;  but  if  they  would  become  teetotaUers, 
they  would  become  as  comfortable,  almost,  as  the  people  of  this  country. 
62 
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<2*  Did  you  diAooTer  thai  beer-drinking  bloated  them  up  or  that  they  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  diseased  system  ? 

A,    There  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  if  one  of  them  was  wounded  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  heal  the  wound  beeause  the  system  was  so  compted  ? 

A»  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  sad  &ct.  Drink  injures  the  homan  system,  deteriorates 
the  vital  powers.  In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities,  that  subject  is  discussed,  and  the  effect  of  liquor  in  deteriorating 
the  human  system  is  shown.  It  is  a  report  well  worth  the  attention  of  every 
one,  and  it  ought  to  be  published  as  a  tract. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  visit  the  breweries  ? 

A.  I  never  did ;  and  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  be  a  very  agreeable  si^t 
I  was  once  invited,  while  attending  a  public  convention,  to  do  so, — ^the  oflkers 
of  the  convention  were  inrited  to  visit  a  great  brewery,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  members,  but  I  had  no  desire  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  beer  was 
made.    I  have  heard  it  described. 

Q,  Have  you  heard  of  the  effects  of  beer<lrinking  and  beeiHBaking  upon 
the  employees  themselves  ? 

A.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  it  injures  them.  I 
am  satisfied  from  my  own  observation  that  is  not  safe  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  liquor. 

Q.  In  reference  to  that  class  oC  people,  have  you  ever  heard  it  remaiked 
that  if  one  of  them  got  wounded,  it  was  almost  certain  death  ?  « 

A.  I  have  understood  that  such  was  the  fact.  It  deteriorates  the  system, 
and  the  person  injured  stands  a  much  poorer  chance  of  being  cured.  I  have 
heard  it  remarked  that  nothing  saved .  Charles  Sumner  when  his  brains  were 
beaten  out  by  Brooks,  but  tho  fact  that  he  was  correct  in  his  habits,  and  that 
he  could  not  have  lived  if  he  had  not  been  a  temperate  man. 
•  Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Do  you  know  which  has  always  been  the  most 
temperate  na^on  in  Europe  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  could  state. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  has  always  been  the  meet  drunken  natiai  in 
Europe? 

A.    1  should  not  wonder  if  the  English  had. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  which  has  always  been  the  most  temperate  natiaa 
in  Europe  ? 

A.    I  have  not  gone  into  those  statbtics. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  is  the  poorest  nation  in  Europe,  and  always  bss 
been? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  not  testifying,  then,  upon  generalizations  of  fhcts  ? 

A,    1  answer  all  questions. 

Q.  You  made  a  speech— >a  very  able  one^-but  I  am  ende«Toriiig  to  see 
what  is  your  base  of  facts.    What  should  you  say  about  Spain  ? 

A.    I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  unfortunate  eonntiy. 

Q.    Do  you  consider  Spain  the  poorest  nation  in  Europe  ? 

A.    They  are  terribly  cursed  with  poverty. 
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Q>  Are  ^ou  awaare  that  at  the  beginniiig  of  this  ceatury  they  did  not  nuse 
wheat  enough  for  thdr  own  oonramption  ? 

A.    Very  likely. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  people  tt ere  eo  miserably  poor  that  it  waa 
cooflidered  no  disgrace  even  for  the  students  in  the  colleges  to  beg  ? 

A.    I  haye  no  doubt  of  it 
^    Q.    Are  yon  not  also  aware  that  it  is  the  most  temperate  nation  in  the 
world  in  respect  to  the  drinking  of  wines  and  liqnon  ? 

A.    They  may  be  the  most  priest-ridden. 

Q.    Are  you  not  aware  that  such  is  the  faet  ? 

A.  I  do  not  dispute  it  at  all  1  My  argnment  is  fbonded  upon  American 
statistioB  and  American  faots. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  Old  Worid  fixr  illustvation.  Axe  yon  not  awaire  that 
the  most  drunken  country  that  the  world  has  ever  known  is  Scotland  ? 

A*    I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Scots  drink  whiskey  excessively. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Sheriff  of  a  county  in  Scotland  testified 
before  a  Committee  of  the  British  Parliament,  that  every  tenth  house  in  that 
county  was  a  place  where  liquor  was  sold,  and  that  the  people  drank  twice 
as  much  whiskey  as  any  eqoil  popdation  upon  the  gk>be  ? 

A.    I  do  not  doubt  it. 

<2>  Are  you  not  aware  that  that  is  the  country  where  pn^bition  by  law 
first  began,  continued  the  longest,  and  struggled  tiie  hardest  ? 

A.    I  was  not  aware  of  that  fiwt. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Sweden  at  one  time  had  a  law  which  was 
practically  prohibitory  ? 

it.    No,  sir;  I  am  not  aware  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  tinder  the  influence  of  that  law  the  private  dis- 
tillation in  people's  houses,  eairied  up  the  manu&ctnre  of  liquor  to  the 
annual  average  often  gallons  to  every  man  woman  and  child  in  Sweden? 

A.    It  is  very  likely. 

Q*  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  France  are 
able  to  procure  even  their  cheap  wines  for  drink  ? 

A,    France  is  a  large  nation  of  very  poor  people. 

Q-  Are  you  not  aware  that  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population  of  France, 
notwithstanding  wine  is  their  great  staple,  are  unable  to  procure  it  for  their 
own  consumption  ? 

A.  If  the  other  quarter  drink  all  the  wine  that  is  made  in  France,  they 
must  be  very  great  drunkards. 

Q,  Yoa  undertake  to  testify  as  to  the  wine-drinking  habits  of  the  French 
people,  and  then  by  drawing  certain  deductions  would  have  us  infer  that  cer- 
tarn  facts  existing  or  supposed  to  exist,  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  French 
were  a  wine-drinking  people ;  Tfould  you  be  surprised  if  you  were  to  learn 
that  not  more  than  one-iburth  of  the  people  of  France  were  able  to  get  wine 
stall? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  If  it  be  true,  then  the  poverty  of  the  people  cannot  be  owing  to  their 
intemperance  ? 
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A.  li  wine  is  need,  all  those  eflfectB  arast  cene.  Hie  people  are  taxed  to 
deatbf  as  they  have  always  been,  to  support  their  vast  army. 

Q,    Then  their  poverty  is  not  owing  to  their  drinking,  bnt  to  other  causes? 

A.    It  is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  land  of  France  k  taxed  to  pay  the  interest 
npon  debts  that  have  come  down  from  ancient  times,  so  that  not  more  liian 
twenty*four  per  cent  of  the  annual  yield  of  the  soil  goes  towards  the  support 
of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  ? 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Walker.)  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  debts  have  come 
from  a  period  anterior  to  the  rebellioii  ? 

A.    (By  Mr.  Akdrkw.)    Debts  that  have  been  gradually  accumulating. 

A.  (By  Mr.  Walker.)  I  am  aware  that  a  most  frightful  taxation  is  hid 
upon  Ihe  land,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  thaJt  I  met  in  France,  told 
me  that  the  next  revolution  would  be  founded  upon  that  Act 

"Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  at  a  very  recent  period^  tiie  interest  upon  the  debt, 
mortgaged  upon  the  lands  of  France,  was  greater  than  the  interest  upon  Ihe 
national  debt  of  Great  Britain  ? 

A.    I  should  doubt  that 

Q.    I  have  seen  it  ao  stated  on  good  authority. 

A .    I  think  that  it  is  a  mistake. 

Q,    That  was  an  estimate  made  sometiiing  less  than  twenty  years  sfgo. 

A.    There  is  a  terrible  taxation  upon  the  land ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that 

Q.  Then  one  great  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  is  their  heavy 
taxation  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  taxation  not  create  so  great  a  poverty  among  the  people  of 
France,  that  they  are  not  able  to  consume  thehr  own  wines  ? 

A,  Undoubtedly;  that,  in  addition  to  their  intemperate  habits,  makes 
them  very  poor  people. 

Q,    The  ox  that  treads  out  the  com,  is  himself  muzzled  ? 

A.    It  is  done  to  a  painful  extent 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  habits  of  the  people  are  improring  in 
respect  to  temperance ;  that  the  cause  is  gwning  ground  in  what  nsed  to  be 
the  most  drunken  countries  of  the  worid,— lu  Scotland  and  Sweden,  fo 
instance  ? 

A.    That  is  because  humanity  is  advancing  everywhere. 

Q.    Humanity  is  on  the  ttiareh  ? 

A,    I  think  so. 

Q.  And  this  advance  strikes  out  from  the  centre,  and  here  and  there 
appears  upon  the  circnmibrence  ? 

A>    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  which  the  law  could  not  do  either  in  Sweden  or  in  Norwayf 
has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  without  the  law.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

A.    They  are  struggling  to  get  the  law. 

Q.    But  it  has  been  done  thus  fhr  without  the  law  f 

A.  They  tried  perhaps  prematikrely  to  get  the  law.  They  are  tiybig 
to  get  it  now. 


Q.  In  your  earlier  yeart ,  say  fi%  years  ago»  yoo  saw:  lilew  England  society 
in  what  might  be  called  tbe  *'  Slough  of  Despond/'  in  reipect  to  intemperance  ? 

Am    I  have  described  it  as  it  was  tiien. 

Q.    It  was  in  a  very  discoura^^  copditioa  thrcmi^ttt  New  En^asd  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Gsowingoaicf  the  ezoessiTense  of  New  England  mm?    , 

A.    They  thought  that  it  was  no  rin  to  use  liqnon. 

Q.    There  was  then  an  excessive  use  of  New  England  nun,  was  there  not  ? 

A*    Horrible ! 

Q>  And  that  use,  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  mocal  vefi>nn,  has  been 
constantly  diminishing,  has  it  not  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  what  gave  riae  to  that  velbcaiatiQn  ?  In  what  did  it  originate  ? 
Was  there  any  \&yr  by  whkh  those  oppressed,  downrtrodden  and  ahnost 
helpless  people  were  lilied  up? 

A.  The  origin  of  the  moyement  (for  I  was  inyited  to  attend  one  of  the 
first  temperance  meetings  ever  held  in  this  country)— 4he  exact  ovigin  was 
this :  A  man  was  riding  homo 

Q.  I  do  not  want  a  story,  but  the  fact  Did  that  reform  originate  in 'some 
external  law,  executed  by  the  bayonet,  or  by  legal  force,  or  in  a  moral 
conviction,  carried  home  to  the  hearts  and  the  judgment  of  men  ? 

A.  I  was  just  going  to  state  it.  A  man,  intoxieated,  sitting  on  the  tongue 
of  hia  cart,  and  going  home,  iell  off  and  was  killed.  A  good  minister  saw  the 
accident  "  For  God's  sake,"  said  he, ''  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  ?  "  He- 
came  to  Boston,  and  formed  the  first  temperance  society.  That  was  tiie 
cammencement  of  ^e  refonn.  It  originated  in  tlie  moral  conviction  of  that 
minister  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 

Q,    And  the  people  began  to  understand  and  accept  the  prineiple  ? 

ii.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  that,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  stajrt  of  the  temperance 
refijrmation  ? 

A,  I  would  say  this,  that  enteiy  reform  has  toeomnience  as  a  moral  refonn. 
When  it  gets  to  a  certain  pointf  it  is  a  political  measure.  It  was  so  with 
slavery.  It  was  so  with  temperance.  When  that  reform  passes  fiNimthe 
moral  stage,  to  a  political  stage,  the  confiiGt  essentially  ceases. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  cause  of  Christianity  (which  is  itself  a  moral 
cause,)  was  improved  when  it  ascended  the  throne  of  the  CsBsars^  and  instead 
of  being  a  simple  and  humble  gospel,  preached  by  pious  men  and  accepted  by 
believing  hearts,  began  to  be  enforced  upon  unbelieving  and  unwilling  people 
by  magisterial  and  imperial  power,  as  the  sec<md  stage  in  the  progressive 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  ?    Was  that  an  improvement  ? 

ii.  Not  at  all.  It  was  a  corruption  of  Christianity.  Unquestionably  it 
was  not  an  improvement  No  one  wishes  such  corruption  now,  for  they  have 
seen  the  efifect  of  it» 

Q.  Is  not  intemperance,  or  drunkenness,  duo  to  the  voluntary  use  of  intox- 
icati|ig  U%uors  ?  Did  youeyer  know  it  to  be  due  to  the  invohimtary  use,  or 
abuse,  of  intoxicating  liquors? 
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A.  Intemperance  is  <ming,  to  a  gfeftt  extent,  to  the  temptatkms  tliat  are 
presented.    Remove  the  tempta4icmB  and  yon  remove  it. 

Q.  Please  answer  my  question.  Dmnkeiin^  is  owing  to  the  volnnttty 
and  abusive  use  of  intoxicating  liqiiorB,  is  it  not? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  ofcourse  it  is. 

Q.  Your  children,  and  mine,  if  they  Kve  long  enough,  will  at  some  time, 
travel  outside  of  the  Conmionwealth  of  Massachusetts? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  of  that 

Q.  Do  you  not  desire  to  have  your  children,  and  the  youth  of  the  Gam- 
monwealth,  raised  up  to  that  standard  of  manhood  that  will  enable  them  to 
live  beyond  the  dominion  of  our  own  laws  ? 

ii.    Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  virtue  in  a  young  man,  which  is  due  merely  to 
tiie  absence  of  an  opportunity  to  commit  a  vicious  act,  will  render  him  a  safe 
subject  to  be  trusted  beyond  the  reach  of  his  Other's  eye,  or  the  lengtl  of  his 
mother^s  apron-string  ? 

A*    Yes,  if  he  ha^  character  enoqgh. 

Q.    But  you  must  cultivate  character  from  witUn  and  not  from  wiliioat 

ji.  '  I  try  to  do  that. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  Do  you  not  understand  that  all  the  oommm 
people  of  Spain  drink  wine  as  their  common  drink  ? 

A.    So  far  as  they  are  able  to. 

Q,  Did  you  hear  Prof.  Agassis  say  that  wine  was  the  common  drink  ef  aU 
the  people  of  Europe,  excepting  those  of  the  north  of  Europe  ? 

A.    I  did  not  hear  him  say  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  fact. 

Q,  Do  you  understand,  or  do  you  know,  that  the  people  of  France  Mtk 
an  average  of  fifty  gallons  of  wine  for  each  man,  'woman  and  child  in  the 
country,  per  annum  ? 

ii .    I  do  not  know  that  fact. 

Q,    You  are  a  man  of  statistics  ? 

A.    I  cannot  have  statistics  of  every  kind. 

Q,    Have  you  never  nnderatood  that  to  be  a  fiiet  ? 

A>  I  do  not  doubt  thai  it  is  a  fiict,  but  I  ean&ot  state  it  as  a  fiiet,  Ihr  I  do 
not  know. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  children  and  the  women  do  not  drink  near  so  amcii  as 
the  men  ? 

A.    It  is  because  they  cannot  get  it 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  suppose  that  cneifourth  the  people  of 
France  drink  all  the  wine  consumed  in  FVanoe,  as  Gov.  Andrew  states  ? 

A.    He  must  be  responsible  fyr  that  statement  . 

Q*  Do  you  suppose  that  virtue  would  be  promoted  by  abolishing  all  laws 
against  crime  and  vice  ? 

Ju    No,8iiv 

Q.    You  feel  it  your  duty  to  teach  your  children  to  go  to  church  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  and  to  go  with  them. 

Q*  And  you  try io  give  them  the  rightsovt  of  an  education  at  home,  aad 
to  strengthen  them  against  the  temptations  of  life  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  70a  no^  thii^  that  in  addition  to  this  influence,  it  is  necesBaiy  to 
give  the  protection  of  the  law  against  temptatbn  ? 

A.    I  certainly  do. 

Q,  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  after  yon  haye  sent  them  to  school,  and  to 
chorch,  and  taught  them  by  good  influences  at  home,  and  enacted  good  laws, 
do  you  feel  yxmrBelf  released  iron  the  duty  of  praying  that  they  may  not  be 
led  into  temptation  ?        ^ 

A.    No,  sir. 

The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Remonstrants  was  suspended  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  the  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners  to  introduce  the 
testimony  of  Bey.  John  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  after  which  the  hearing  of  the 
evidence  introduced  by  the  Braionstrants  was  resumed. 

TJB8TI4CONT  OF  BeV.  JoHN  ToDD. 

<2.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A,    I  reside  in  Pitti^d,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealtli. 

Q.    You  are  a  clei|grman  ? 

A.    I  am  pastor  of  tiie  First  Church  in  Pittsfield. 

(2.  ,  Will  you  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance of  this  pn^ibitory  law  and  other  legidation  ?  ^ 

A .  I  feel  that  I  ought  right  here  to  s^y  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  into 
a  false  poeition,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  reckoned  in 
any  measure,  sort  or  way  aA  advene  to  the  temperance  cause  and  to  the 
hi^est  good  of  humanity.  I  have  been  an  old  laborer  in  this  cause.  It  is 
now  £urty  years,  longer  than  the  most  of  this  audience  have  lived,  that  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  I  have  preached  it  and  practised  it, 
and  labored  for  it  and  sufiered  for  it,  and  have  been  peisecuted  for  it.  I 
brought  up  a  family  of  seven  children,  neither  of  whom  ever  tasted  a  drop 
of  spirituous  or  vinous  liquor  until  they  were  admitted  to  the  church  and 
partoc^  at  the  communion  table.  I  was  laboring  in  this  cause  in  this  Com*- 
monwealth  firom  the  year  1827  onward,  until  I  left  the  State  for  a  time,  and 
then  on  my  return  again.  I  do  not  think  the  present  generation  exactly 
understand  the  state  of  things  when  wo  began  this  temperance  movement. 
They  do  not  remember  the  time  when  a  man  could  not  stand  up  in  a  meeting 
and  preach  temperance  without  endangering  himself  or  suffering  in  some 
way  therefirom.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  we  began.  Every- 
body then  used  intoxicating  drinks.  At  the  first  funerals  I  attended  ss  a 
minister,  they  had  rum  or  brandy-sling  and  handed  it  around — first  to  the 
minister  and  then  to  the  mourners  to  comfort  them,  and  the  bearers  had  a 
•room  by  themselves.  That  is  a  specimen  of  the  customs  of  that  day.*  So  far 
was  this  custom  carried  that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  town  I  could  mention,  after 
the  fiineral  service  and  before  the  coffin  was  carried  out,  they  had  the  tumUers 
and  decanters  on  the  table  and  the  coffin,  and  were  sweetening  and  mixing 
the  liquor.  In  the  town  in  which  I  settled,  the  flurms  were  mostly  mortgaged 
and  the  people  were  in  debt,  and  it  was  said  that  20,000  gallons  of  liqUor 
were  retailed  in  that  town,  although  net  all  of  it  was  used  there.  We  began 
to  preach  and  lecture  and  work  in  this  cause,  and  the  first  thing  that  I  did 
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\ra8  to  get  the  church  to  pass  a  resolutumi  by  vote  in  a  rega\:^  dunch  meet- 
ing, that  they  would  not  haye  liquor  at  funecali,  and  I  thoo^t  tiiat  was  a 
great  step.  Then  we  went  on  forming  societies  pledged  to  total  abstinence, 
untili  in  the  course  of  six  years,  it  was  entirely  cfaanged  in  that  town— iJie 
town  of  Groton.  Liquor  was  not  to  be  had  there  and  waa  not  used  tfaere^  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  as  much  liquor  is  not  sold  diere  as  in  other  places.  The 
power  then  used  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  was  a  pulpit  poirer, 
the  church  power,  the  gospel  power.  It  was  used  as  such  and  felt  as  such. 
After  the  time  of  the  Washingtonian  movement  it  was  different.  They  came 
in  with  a  sort  of  tidal  wave,  and  took  the  ground  thai  temperance  was 
reli^on,  and  demanded  our  pulpits  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  demanded  tJiat  we 
should  acknowledge  that  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  gutter  the  deepest  and 
the  longest  was  the  best  reformer.  They  took  that  ground>  and  shut  up  in  a 
measure  the  sympathies  of  clergymen  and  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
That  was  but  for  a  time,  however.  Those  who  had  been  laborers  in  this 
cause  did  not  let  ga  They  held  on  to  it,  and  they  held  on  to  it.  until  the  law 
took  it  out  of  their  hands.  Then  they  could  not  do  anything  more.  I  vaU 
tell  you  why.  My  own  observation  and  e]i:perience  are  that  human  nature  is 
in  ruins— the  soul,  the  mind  and  the  body.  We  are  told  that  perfect  health 
is  the  exception.  We  hardly  meet  a  man  who  has  not  some  defect,  some 
disease,  or  some  weak  spot  where  disease  is  looking  in,  and  where  he  feeb 
there  is  danger:  and  moreover,  we ^ all  have  that  imperfection  of  bodily 
oi^gptnization  by  which  our  whole  being  is  affected  by  the  state  of  our  nerves. 
The  nervous  power  is  that  which  controls.  I  uited  to  laugh  when  I  heard 
men  say  that  they  would  drink  because  it  was  hot  and  then  because  it  was 
cold,  and  then  because  it  was  wet  and  then  because  it  was  dry,  and  then 
because  there  was  dust  in  the  street  All  these  were  considered  occasions  for 
drinking,  and  they  were  causes  for  drinking.  The  body  felt  uneasy  in  heat 
and  in  cold,  in  dust  and  in  rain*— the  body  felt  uneasy,  and  the  quickest  way 
to  allay  that  uneasiness  was  to  take  something  that  would  touch  the  nerves  and 
thus  make  a  man  feel  better.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  drinking.  It  is  not 
the  taste  or  the  appetite,  but  the  uneasy  sensation  of  human  nature  that 
tempts  men  to  drink.  There  are  three  things  that  will  affect  the  nerves  and 
relieve  this  unpleasant  feeling— alcohol,  opium  and  tobacco,  in  some  fonn 
or  another.  The  most  destructive  of  these  to  the.  human  system  is  opium. 
There  are  no  people  in  the  world  so  degraded,  and  where  human  nature  is  so 
low  and  so  beastly,  as  where  they  use  opium  the  most  We  do  not  attempt 
to  touch  the  use  of  that  by  the  law,  because  we  do  not  use  that  narcotic  to 
any  great  extent.  Of  tobacco  I  need  not  say  much  here,  because  it  has  too 
many,  friends ;  but  alcohol  is  the  article  that  is  cheapest,  nearest  at  hand  and 
most  easily  obtained.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  the  chief  article  upon  which 
man  puts  his  hand  to  relieve  him  in  his  distress.  If  he  has  a  pain  in  his 
stomach,  or  if  he  is  travelling  in  the  cars  and  is  afraid  of  this  or  that,  he  has  a 
little  ffaak,  and  takes  a  little  something  because  it  will  relieve  hini  the  quickest 
It  is  not  appetite  alone  that  prompts  him  to  do  it,  but  the  use  grows  out  of 
human  nature.  What  the  law  wants  to  do  is  to  get  in  and  help  humanity  in 
her  need  so  far  as  the  law  can  go.  But  we  all  allow  that  every  man  stands  or 
falls  of  himself.    He  has  the  power  of  buying  opium,  going  hone  and  eatiz^ 
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it,  and  the  law  cannot  toacli  him.  The  law  cannot  prevent  t^e  use  of  tobacco. 
The  law  cannot  touch  it    The  question  is,  fiow  far  can  the  law  touch  the 
man  who  wants  to  reliere  himself  from  pain  and  trouble  by  drinking  ?  Where 
can  the  law  come  in  ?  Hie  great  difficulty  then  in  legislation  upon  this  point, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  human  nature.  It  lies  in  the  wants  and  woes  of  humanity. 
So  far  as  law  can  come  In  and  bring  relief,  in  the  name  of  mercy  let  us  have  it. 
There  is  another  thing  to  be  noticed  at  this  dme ;  in  regard  to  the  medical 
faculty.    I  see  that  some  gentlemen  smile  at  the  mention  of  the  medical  faculty, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  fkct  that  physicians  in  this  city  and  in  my  place  prescribe 
alcohol  tenfbld  more  than  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago,  and,  I  think,  more 
than  they  did  fbrty  yean  af;o.    I  have  studied  to  know  the  reason  of  this. 
When  a  man  is  in  danger  of  paralym^,  they  give  him  a  stimulant    If  he  has 
pneumonia,  they  give  him  tonic.    They  use  tenfold  more  stimulants  and 
tonics  than  they  formerly  did.    I  have  been  studying  the  reason.    I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  mere  fhshion  of  the  community.    I  believe  it  lies  deeper  than 
fashion.    I  do  not  believe  that  fashion  can  take  men  so  well  educated  and  so 
high-minded  as  the  ph3rBfcians  of  New  England,  and  make  them  more  or  less 
fall  into  this  practice.    I  feel  that  the  cause  lies  deeper  than  fashion.    Phy- 
siciana  will  tell  you  that  it  lies  in  human  nature.    They  will  tell  you  that  we 
have  fallen  upon  a  generation  of  feeble  folks.    They  have  to  give  us  iron  and 
tonics  and  alcoholic  stimulants  as  medicines.     I  am  sure  I  speak  within 
bounds  when  I  say  that  such  things  are  given  tenfold  now  more  than  formerly. 
Whether  physicians  are  wise  in  this,  whether  or  not  the  after  effects  are  not 
worse  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  I  cannot  say.    I  am  only  speaking  of  a 
matter  of  fkct,  and  that  fact  I  think  should  enter  into  the  legislation  upon  this 
subject.    Tou  ask  the  reason  why  the  puljnts  and  the  churches  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  of  New  England  stand  back.    Why  can  they  not  use  the  same 
power  that  they  did  fbrty  years  ago?    Why  can  they  not,  by  lectures  and 
preaching  and  moral  means,  produce  the  same  results  as  then  ?    The  reason 
has  been  assigned  by  Mr.  Walker,  that  when  human  law  comes  in,  the  moral 
power  of  the  pulpit  can  go  no  farther.     Tou  will  see  at  once  that  the 
moment  I  attempt  to  rouse  up  my  community  upon  this  subject  the  result  is,  I 
put  them  all  to  prosecuting.    If  there  is  anything  done  they  will  enforce  the 
Maine  Law.    Perhaps  they  ought  to,  but  it  puts  the  pulpit  in  an  attitude  of 
being  a  prosecutor,  and  it  puts  ministers  in  an  attitude  that  they  cannot  be  in 
and  still  maintain  their  usefulness  in  our  day  and  generation.    We  must  live 
in  the  sympathies  and  confidence  of  the  people  or  our  usefulness  is  at  an  end. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  co-operate.    It  is  not  because  we  have  lost 
interest  in  the  temperance  cause.    We  feel  as .  much  for  humanity,  for  her 
degradation,  for  her  distress,  as  we  ever  did ;  but  if  the  law  comes  in  we  can- 
not act  as  formerly.    The  law  has  taken  the  work  out  of  our  hands.    That 
has  been  the  trouble  with  the  pulpit  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.    And  I 
have  never  been  in  favor  of  the  law  for  that  reason.    There  is  another 
trouble ;  that  is,  the  moment  the  law  takes  hold  of  a  question,  which  is,  perhaps, 
a  moral  question,  a  question  in  a  great  measure  between  a  man's  conscience 
and  his  God  — the  moment  the  law  comes  in  and  takes  hold  of  it,  it  becomes 
a  political  question,  and  from  that  question  the  ministry  are  shut  out    They 
cannot  go  into  politics,  they  cannot  take  any  stand  when  a  question  becomes 
63 
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a  political  one.  I  do  not  know  but  that  is  the  case  here.  If  it  ijs  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it,  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  here.  If  it  is  not  now  a  political  question 
and  this  goes  on^  it  must  become  so.  It  is  apparent  to  every  one  that  with 
this  state  of  things,  with  the  medical  faculty  standing  as  they  do,  with  human 
nature  crying  as  she  does  for  something  that  will  bring  temporary  relief, 
even  if  it  injures  the  system,  I  take  it  there  must  be  places  where  alcoholic 
liquors  axse  sold.  The  Commonwealth  takes  the  same  view.  There  is  another 
difficulty.  I  cannot  make  my  people  feel  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  an  unright- 
eous business  when  the  agent  of  the  Commonwealth  keeps  a  bar  and  sa^-s, 
"You  may  buy  here  and  buy  in  any  quantity."  But  when  a  man  next  door 
does  the  same  thing  he  will  be  put  in  jail.  It  is  wrong  teaching.  My  own 
view  is,  that  the  Coomionwealth  must  make  her  appointments  of  those  who 
shall  sell  liquor,  and  such  appointments  must  be  under  the  control  of  the  law 
and  under  the  directions  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  influence  of  such  appointments  has  not  been  to  demoralise  the 
consciences  of  the  people  in  that  respect  The  Commonwealth  oflers  to  sell 
liquor  as  a  medicine.  The  guardian  of  your  children  and  home  may  seU,  but 
private  citizens  must  not  If  they  do,  they  are  wrong-doers.  Take  a  town, 
the  population  of  which  is  ten  thousand,  one-third  of  whom  are  foreigners, 
a  town  where  the  railroads  centre.  These  places  are  open  for  the  sale  of 
liquor.  The  little  villages  around  can  shut  up  their  stores  and  bring  in  this 
prohibitory  law  and  carry  it  out  and  all  the  principal  men  of  the  town  will 
help  in  the  work.  They  can  do  it  because  they  do  not  want  drunkards  made 
there.  They  had  rather  go  to  Boston  and  somewhere  else  and  get  their 
liquor,  or  have  it  sent  to  them  by  express.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised 
could  you  hear  a  revelation  made  by  the  express  companies  as  to  the  quantity 
bought  in  Boston  and  carried  to  the  country  towns  and  villages  where  the 
people  do  not  want  to  buy  it  at  home.  In  our  town  we  have  not  only  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand,  but  we  have  tea  thousand  dry  ones  around  us  who 
come  in  there  to  drink.  The  profits  of  the  business  are  so  great  that  we  have 
not,  or  at  least  we  have  not  been  able  to,  shut  up  the  sale.  We  have  had  this 
law  in  operation  for  fifleen  years,  but  are  not  as  well  off  now  as  when  this 
law  was  put  in  operation,  in  my  own  conununity.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
law  was  first  promulgated  that  everybody  thought  that  they  would  bo  put  in 
jail  if  they  sold  liquor,  but  I  should  be  sorry  now  to  tell  the  number  of 
places  where  it  could  be  bought  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  our  town  in 
that  respect  is  any  worse  than  other  places  of  the  same  size. 

I  have  one  other  suggestion  to  make.  Suppose  there  could  not  be  a  gaUon 
of  liquor  bought  in  Boston,  and  we  could  not  send  by  our  express  companies 
to  procure  it,  it  would  be  no  great  inconvenience  to  us  to  send  to  some  town 
on  the  Hudson  and  get  it  But  suppose  that  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth 
could  not  procure  it  here  or  elsewhere,  what  would  be  the  result?  My  opin- 
ion is  that  the  whole  Commonwealth  would  rise  up  and  throw  off  the  law  and 
open  the  gates  for  anybody  to  sell.  You  will  ask  me  why  I  think  this  license 
law  will  work  better  than  a  prohibitory  law.  I  am  unable  to  speak  of  the 
future,  but  only  of  the  past  Gentlemen  intimate  that  this  law  is  being  put 
in  operation  here,  and  that  it  is  doing  wonders  in  Boston.  I  am  glad  to  Lear 
of  it,  for  wo  never  heard  of  the  sale  being  suppressed  in  Boston  before.    If 
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this  law  can  do  it,  God  speed  it.  I  am  only  speaking  of  what  it  has  done  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  that  it  has  been  upon  onr  statute  book&  There  was  a 
time  when  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  and  tlie  moral  sentiment  of  the  commn*- 
nity  was  such,  that  nobody  in  our  place  would  offer  another  wine  or  brandy^ 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  sotry  to  say  that  it  is  otherwise  now.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  while  it  is  hardly  fsMooMe  for  young  men  to  go  into  saloons 
and  drink  at  the  bars,  neyertheless,  there  ar&  little  drinking  clubs  made  up  by 
onr  young  men,  who  buy  liquor  and  drink  it  in  thebr  ro<mi8,  and  drink  it  more 
than  ever  before.  I  think  if  we  had  even  a  small  percentage  of  omniscience, 
that  we  would  find  these  littie  drinking  clubs  all  over  the  Commonwealth*  I 
cannot  say  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  different  law,  but  we  hare  not 
received  the  benefit  we  expected  fix)m  the  present  law*  If  a  change  is  to  be 
made,  I  want  it  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  bring  in  the  influence 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  moral  power  of  our  churches  once  more,  and  enable  us 
to  effect  more  by  such  means  for  the  cause  of  temperance  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  for  the  peace  of  families,  than  could 
be  done  in  any  other  way.  I  speak  this  after  an  experience  of  forty  years, 
not  because  I  have  any  partiality  for  any  particular  policy  of  legislation,  but 
because  I  have  seen  and  known  the  effect  of  moral  power.  When  you  appeal 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people  and  strike  home  conviction  to  their  hearts, 
such  influences  have  greater  power  than  the  fear  of  the  jail  or  the  State 
Constabulary. 

Q.  The  question  has  been  asked  during  this  investigation,  whether  the 
moral  efforts  that  characterized  the  earlier  progress  of  the  temperance  refor- 
mation may  not  be  employed  in  aiding  the  enforcement  of  the  present 
prohilMtory  law  ? 

A.  I  have  stated  that  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way.  One  is  that 
yon  put  the  ministry  (and  that  is  still  a  power  in  Massachusetts)  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  either  a  politician  or  an  executor  of  the  law,  or  both,  in  the 
view  of  men,  and  you  thereby  destroy  their  power  quo  ad  hoc.  I  wish  to  say 
in  r^ard  to  beer,  that  while  I  think  it  is  not  as  intoxicating  as  other  drinks, 
it  demoralizes  awfully.  We  have  a  large  population  of  foreigners  with  us, 
and  beer  is  their  chief  drink.  It  makes  them  besotted.  It  makes  them  cross. 
It  makes  their  homes  unpleasant  It  prevents  them  firom  rising  in  civilization. 
It  shuts  them  out  firom  the  influence  of  everything  that  is  ennobling. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  associated  with  clergymen  of  your  own  denomina- 
tion, what  have  you  found  to  be  the  opinion  generally  entertained  in  regard 
to  this  prohibitory  law  interfering  with  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say  further  than  that  they  have  been  prevented  j&om 
laboring  as  formerly.    I  cannot  say  how  they  feel. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)    How  long  have  you  preached  at  Pittsfield  ? 
A.    Twenty-five  years. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  the  Washingtonian  reform  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  moral  efforts  that  you  speak  of  as 
so  effective  ceased  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  moral  sympathies  of  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  work  were  lessened  by  the  Washingtonian  movement,  because  they 
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repudiated  us  old  stagers,  and  set  ns  aside  as  being  old  fogies.  But  we  labored 
on,  notwithstanding,  up  to  the  lime  of  the  passage  of  this  law,  then  we  Mt 
that  a  new  experiment  was  about  to  be  tried  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  we 
could  do  no  more. 

Q,  Was  it  not  generally  the  case,  tiiat  when  the  Wadungtonlan  lefiNm 
commenced,  the  moyement  was  so  novel,  so  exciting,  that  the  interest  in  tiie 
ordinary  modes  of  operation  abated  ?  Did  not  the  Washingtonian  leados 
take  the  woric  from  the  hands  of  the  ministen,  and  the  more  sober  laborers  in 
the  cause  ? 

A.    Measurably,  they  Sid» 

Q.    Was  it  not  so  generally  ? 

A.    I  can  only  speak  for  our  county. 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  the  year. 

Q.  Do  you  not  call  to  mind  that  it  commenced  here  in  Boston  in  the  spring 
of  1841? 

A,    I  went  to  Beikshire  in  1842,  and  it  came  tliere  yery  soon  after. 

Q.    Where  w»e  you  previous  to  that  ? 

A.    In  Philadelphia. 

Q.    Did  the  movement  commence,  in  Philadelphia  before  you  Idt  theie  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  commenced  first  in  Baltimore,  and  then  in  Boston. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Washingtonians  take  the  ground  pretty  much  into  thrir 
own  hands? 

A .    I  think  that  for  a  time  they  did. 

Q.  After  that  movement  had  abated,  did  the  churches  and  ministen  and 
temperance  people  go  to  work  in  their  way  as  actively  as  they  had  been 
woiking  before? 

ii.  Perhaps  not  quite  as  actively.  In  our  town  we  did,  and  I  think  more 
so,  tor  we  felt  that  we  had  lost  ground,  and  made  efforts  to  regain  it.  I  think 
we  never  made  greater  efforts  than  we  did  then. 

Q,    But  are  you  not  aware  that  that  was  not  the  common  state  of  things  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that  it  was  not.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ought  to  speak  fir 
others^  but  I  speak  for  our  county.    That  was  the  case  with  ns. 

Q.  Mn  Child  testified  two  years  ago  that  the  refiinn  culminated  about  the 
year  1845 ;  would  you  not  assent  to  that  statement,  as  well  as  you  can 
recollect  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  exact  culmination.  We  did  not  cease  efiarti 
until  this  law  was  enacted.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  very  summit  <^  the  effort^ 
but  I  think  that  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  many  total  abstinence  sermoos 
preached  in  Pittefield  from  1845  to  1852  ? 

A,    I  preached  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  Pittsfield  generally,  compared  witii  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  other  places  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  We  are  a  very  respectable  people.  I  will  say 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  what  we  call  the  middling  class  of  sodety  are  there 
very  temperate. 
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Q.  Intemperance  is  chiefly  found  among  the  lower  claites  and  the  xich 
manofacturers,  is  it  not  ?  • 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  uflo  the  word  intemperance.  Vinous  and  q;uritaou8 
liquors  are  used  by  the  two  classes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ri^t  to  call 
them  intemperate,  for  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  that  point  is. 

Q,    There  have  been  no  total  abstinence  sermons,  of  any  consequence, 
preached  there,  since  this  law  was  enacted  ? 
A.    I  cannot  speak  for  other  pulpits. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  disapproves  of  this  law  is  debaixed, 
because  of  the  law,  from  preaching  the  simple  duty  of  total  abstinence  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    That  is  not  the  point    The  point  is  that  if  you  effect  any 
thing,  you  must  move  the  whole  community,  and  if  you  moTe  them  they  at 
once  take  hold  of  this  law  and  use  it 
Q.    Have  you  observed  the  temperance  movement  for  the  last  year  or  two  ? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  patent  to  your  mind  that  there  is  more  moial  effort  now  than 
there  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  last  twenty  years  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that.  Do  you  mean  in  behalf  of  tem- 
perance ? 

Q.  In  behalf  of  practical  total  abstinence,  by  distributing  the  pledge, 
preaching  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence,  forming  Bands  of  Hope,  organizing 
the  Sabbath  Schools  in  temperance  societies,  etc 

A.    I  cannot  speak  of  other  places,  but  I  can  of  my  own.    We  carried 
this  movement  all  along  through  the  war.    We  got  our  children  interested  as 
far  as  we  could.    We  tried  to  bring  up  Bands  of  Hope,  and  to  bring  them  up 
rightly. 
Q.    Do  you  find  any  difficulty  with  your  children  ? 
A,    No,  sir ;  the  difficulty  is  with  the grown-np  people. 
Q.    Is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  preaching  to  your  congrega- 
tion the  necessity  of  total  abstinence  ? 
A ,    No,  sir. 

Q,    Why  do  you  not  do  it  ? 
A.    I  do. 

Q.    Then  what  is  the  trouble  ?    You  said  this  state  of  things  prevented  ? 
A.    I  said  that  this  law  was  an  obstacle,  not  in  preaching  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  but  it  is  an  obstacle  to  my  usefulness  in  this  cause.    I  cannot 
get  up  the  temperance  societies,  and  get  them  to  sign  the  pledge  as  tiiey  did 
formerly.    The  people  rely  upon  this  law,  and  not  upon  the  pulpit 

Q.    But  you  say  that  you  can  get  up  Bands  of  Hope,  and  get  everybody  to 
sign  the  pledge  ? 
A.    I  do  not  say  that  I  can  get  everybody ;  I  wish  that  I  could* 
Q.    Can  you  not  get  them  to  sign  the  pledge  just  as  easily  as  if  ^ere  were 
no  law? 
A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  some  rich  wine-drinkers  in  your  church ;  would  you 
not  be  just  as  clear  to  preach  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  use  of  wine  now 
as  you  ever  was  in  the  world  ? 
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A.  I  seem  to  be  unfc^rtanate  iii  expression.  The  obstacle  is  this :  I  cannot 
move  my  community  in  the  temperance  cause,  or  seek  to  induce  them  to  give 
up  drinldng,  and  to  shut  up  the  rum-holes,  without  appearing  before  the  com- 
munity as  a  8etterK)n  of  the  law-folks.  I  only  spoke  of  it  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  •influence  of  the  pulpit 

Q.  But  supposing  you  preach  total  abstinence  sermons  ?  You  can  saj,  I 
suppose  that  you  do  not  believe  in  this  law,  but  that  you  believe  in  the  duty 
of  practical  temperance  ? 

A.    Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  had  ten  rich  wine-drinkers  in  your  church,  you  would  feel 
it  necessary  to  convert  those  people  to  temperance,  would  you  not? 

A,  If  you  doubt  whether  or  not  they  have  temperance  sermons  preached, 
just  ask  them. 

Q.  I  ask  you.  Supposing  you  felt  that  to  be  a  great  evil,  and  you  made  up 
your  mind  to  preach  five  sermons  upon  the  duty  of  total  abstinence ;  you 
accordingly  write  them  and  earnestly  preach  them  to  those  ten  wine-drinkers. 
What  would  the  law  have  to  do  with  that  ? 

A,    Nothing,  as  I  know  of. 

Q,    It  is  desirable  for  them  to  reform? 

A.    Veiy. 

Q.    Would  they  not  think  of  what  their  minister  said  ? 
.A.    I  hope  that  they  do,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  are  some  ministers  so  situated  that  they  have 
these  ten  rich  wine-drinkers  in  their  churches,  and  would  like  to  see  them 
reform,  but  fear  that  it  would  make  trouble  if  they  were  to  tell  them  that  they 
ought  to  reform  ? 

A,    I  believe  there  may  be  such  ministers,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are  some  ministers  who  would  be 
▼eiy  glad  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  idea  that  this  plaguey  law  is  mak- 
ing all  this  fuss  ? 

A,    Perhaps ;  I  cannot  speak  of  others. 

Q.  Is  there  really  any  difficulty  in  your  preaching  right  at  those  ten  zich 
wine-drinkers  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  preach  to  them,  or  to  any  other  ten  men ;  but  that  does 
not  meet  my  difficulty. 

Q,    Let  me  ask  you  if  you  do  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  they  leave  off? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    Do  they  say  they  do  not  because  of  the  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  say;  I  presume  not  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  testifying  that  there  are  ten  rich  wine-drinkers  in  my  church. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  preach  total  abstinence  sometimes.  Have  you,  within 
twenty  yean,  preached  an  earnest  discourse  to  your  people,  saying  to  them 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  give  up  wine  entirely  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  I  can  give  you  the  text 

Q.    What  is  it? 
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A.  It  was  in  Froverbs:  "  When  thou  seest  thy  neighbor  drawn  away  to 
rain ; "  and  the  ilhutration  was  that  in  case  of  a  man  coming  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  throwing  a  rope  around  their  children  and  dragging  them 
away,  it  was  their  duty  to  step  in  and  prevent  it  by  any  sacrifice,  or  by  any 
self-denial. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  see  that  rope  working  in  ihat  way,  when  they  drink 
their  wine  ? 

A.    This  was  preaching  in  faror  and  in  aid  of  this  law. 

Q.    What  was  ? 

Ai  This  illustration  that  I  was  just  giving.  That  was  as  far  as  I  could  go 
in  favor  of  the  law,  and  in  &vor  of  pntdng  it  in  operation. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  are  a  thorough  total  abstinence  man,  and  think 
better  of  you  than  it  is  proper  to  speak  here 

A.    Thank  you. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  said  to  such  ones  in  your  con- 
gregation as  may  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking, — '<  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  wicked 
habit ;  you  ought  to  give  it  up ;  you  ought  to  abstain  totally  from  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage  ? "  How  do  you  think  that  ten  wine-drinkers  in  a 
Methodist  Church  would  get  along  if  the  rules  were  enforced  ?  Do  you  ever 
preach  such  sermons  as  they  preach  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  preach  as  good  ones,  but  I  preach  the  best  that 
I  can. 

jQ.  Well,  on  that  subject,  I  do  not  believe  that  yon  do ;  on  other  subjects 
you  probably  do.  You  have  preached  a  good  many  temperance  sermons,  I 
suppose? 

A.    In  my  day,  I  have. 

Q.    Have  you  preached  many  lately  ? 

A*  I  preach  on  temperance  as  often  as  I  think  that  it  is  a  part  of  giving 
to  every  man  his  portion  in  due  season. 

Q.    You  have  done  that  since  the  law  has  been  in  operation,  have  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What,  then,  is  the  trouble? 

A.  The  trouble  is  what  I  have  tried  to  state.  This  law  cuts  me  off  from 
the  sympathy  of  the  community,  and  takes  away  my  moral  power. 

Q.    Do  they  understand  that  you  are  opposed  to  this  law  ? 

A.  No,  l^ey  do  not.  They  understand  that  I  want  intemperance  ban- 
ished as  fkr  as  possible,  and  that  every  proper  means  should  be  used  to  secure 
that  end.  What  I  desire  to  testify  here,  is  my  conviction,  from  observation, 
of  the  power  of  this  machinery  to  do  it.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  everything 
that  will  help  humanity. 

Q.    Suppose  your  preaching  were  to  set  people  on  to  enforce  the  law  ? 

A.    It  does  not  do  it. 

Q.    I  suppose  that  your  preaching  would  not. 

A.    No,  nor  any  other  preaching  that  we  have  in  our  town.  • 

Q.    Then  yon  have  not  much  liquor-law  preaching  in  your  place  ? 

Mr.  Child.    What  sort  of  sermons  do  you  want  preached  V 
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Mr.  Spooner.  I  want  Dr.  Todd  and  other  ministers  to  say, — ^''  Consider- 
ing the  danger  and  influence  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  it  is  your  duty 
to  lay  them  aside  entirely." 

Dr.  Todd.    I  have  said  that  in  my  pulpit  within  four  weeks. 

Q.  From  your  talk  you  seem  to  have  been  preaching  a  good  deal  on  tem- 
perance ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.  But  you  have  testified  that  this  law  has  kept  people  from  talking  upon 
the  subject  of  practical  temperance  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  You  are  in  &vor  of  a  license  law,  I  suppose.  How  many  sellers  would 
you  license  in  Boston  ? 

A.  In  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  people  I  do  not  know  how  many 
persons  I  should  license,  but  I  would  have  the  charge  for  a  license  very  high. 

Q.    So  as  to  deprive  the  poor  people  from  from  the  pow^  of  selling  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir, — ^but  thai  is  not  the  right  way  to  put  it  I  would  have  the 
law  the  best  that  human  wisdom  can  devise.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  poor  and  the  rich.  I  know  that  since  we  have  the  man- 
ner of  men  that  we  have— ^ince  we  have  the  human  nature  that  we  have, 
intoxicating  liquors  will  be  sold  and  will  be  bought,  and  all  the  laws  that  man 
may  pass  cannot  prevent  it.  Still  we  must  do  aU  that  we  can  by  both  the 
law  and  the  gospeL 

Q.  That  is  our  doctrine.  We  would  use  both  the  law  and  the  gospel.  We 
are  trying  to  learn  what  sort  of  a  law  will  be  best 

A.    I  cannot  say. 

Q.  I  think  that  you  have  expressed  an  opinion.  Do  you  not  give  the 
preference  to  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  only  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  law  as 
executed  heretofore.  I  understand  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  the  law 
in  Boston.    I  hope  it  will  continue. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  licenses  were  granted  V 

A.    I  never  knew  much  about  the  old  license  law. 

Q.    But  you  recollect  the  time  when  when  we, used  to  have  licenses  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  traffic  being  at  all  restricted  by  the  license 
law? 

A,    I  think  that  it  was  very  much  then  as  it  is  now ;  about  everybody  sold  ? 

Q.    Both  the  licensed  and  the  unlicensed  ? 

A.  I  know  that  the  man  who  sold  whiskey  one  or  two  cents  per  gallon 
cheaper  than  the  others,  was  called  the  cheap  store  of  the  place.  The  kw 
then  did  not  affect  the  sale,  and  it  does  not  now. 

Q.    Do  you  say  that  everybody  sold  then  ? 

A.    No ;  I  do  not  say  that  everybody  did,  but  a  great  many  did. 

Q.    T|^e  law  did  noUiing  to  restrain  the  sale  ? 

A,    I  cannot  telL    I  do  not  know  much  about  licenses  in  this  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  now  advisable  to  give  up  the  present  policy  of  prohibi- 
tion and  go  back  to  the  old  license  system,  which  did  so  little  towards 
restraining  the  traffic,  or  shall  we  try  the  experiment  of  prohibition  longer  ? 
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i4.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  judge  of  that  I  do  not  speak  thus  becaiue 
I  want  to  dodge  the  question,  but  because  I  do  not  know  which  would  be 
better.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  a  license  law  would  have.  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  license  law  could  be  executed  or  not ;  if  it  cannot  be,  it  would  be 
no  better  than  the  present  law,  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  a 
dead  failure. 

Q.    Hare  you  any  doubt  about  its  being  executed  better  hereafter  ? 

il.    I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  betjer,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  to  pursue  the 
present  policy  instead  of  giving  it  up  ? 

A.  I  do  not  feel  that.I  am  bound  to  testify  upon  that  point  I  merely 
wanted  to  show  the  great  difficulty  that  the  pastors  of  the  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  labored  under,  and  I  think  that  I  have  done  that 

Q.  Bo  you  now,  as  circumstances  stand,  express  yourself  as  decidedly  in 
fikvor  of  a  license  law,  as  compared  with  the  present  law  ? 

A.    Unless  it  is  executed  better  than  it  has  oyer  yet  been. 

Q.  Just  as  you  understand  the  matter  to  stand  at  this  moment,  do  you 
think  it  advisable  to  say  that  the  State  cannot  enforce  the  present  law,  and 
therefore  it  is  best  to  go  back  to  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  have  very  little  expectation  or  hopQ  that  this  law  will  bo  executed. 
From  what  I  know  of  human  nature,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  my  impresnon  is  that  as  the  law  cannot  prohibit  the  use  of 
liquor,  nor  banish  it,  the  State  must  regulate  the  sale  as  well  as  it  can.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  You  have  not  yet  carried  the  consciences  of 
the  community  to  the  point  of  feeling  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  sinful.  It  is 
the  conscience  of  the  workl  that  is  sinful  to  commit  adultery,  or  steal,  or  com:- 
mit  arson.  Adultery,  theft  and  arson  are  univexsally  Regarded  as  sins,  as 
crimes  against  which  the  laws  can  be  executed.  In  a  republican  government, 
a  law  agdnst  an  act  which  the  consciences  of  the  people  do  not  feel  to  be  a 
sin,  can  hardly  be  executed. 

Q.    What  do  you  think  of  the  Sunday  law,  would  you  repeal  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  say.  It  does  no  good  with  us  ;  I  do 
not  know  as  it  does  any  good  anywhere. 

Q.  We  enforce  it  here  so  as  to  shut  up  all  these  shops  on  Sunday.  Does 
not  this  traffic  stand  pretty  much  on  the  same  ground  as  gambling,  horse- 
racing,  etc.  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Q,  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  consciences  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts—of the  majority  of  the  people — are  in  favor  of  t^is  law  ? 

A.  Put  up  this  question,  make  it  a  political  question,  and  submit  it  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  think  they  would  ride  over  your  law. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  we  have  had  this  law  on  the  statute  books  for  fift^n 
years  ?  It  has  been  in  politics  every  year,  and  yet  been  sustained  right 
straight  along  ? 

A,  It  has  not  been  so  before  the  people  in  our  part,  as  to  make  the  elec- 
tion turn  upon  that  point 

Q.    If  the  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  law,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  would  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute  book  for  fifteen  years  ? 
64 
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A.  The  present  movement,  I  think,  shows  that  the  State  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  law. 

Q,    Whence  did  this  movement  originate  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Who  do  you  suppose  pays  these  honorable  counsel  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it 

Q.    Have  you  any  sort  of  doubt  that  it  is  the  liquor-dealers  of  Boston  ? 

A.    I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Monss.)  Suppose  the  Legislature  should  pass  a  law  by 
which  each  town  in  the  State  should  bave  the  right,  each  year,  to  decide 
whether  it  would  permit  any  sale  of  liquor  in  its  limits  or  not,  whether  it 
would  license  at  all  or  not,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent ;  do  you  not  beUeve, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  constant  agitation  and  discussion  of  that 
question  each  year  would  have  a  beneficial  efiect  upon  the  community  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  categorically.  I  am  confident 
that  in  our  region  somebody  would  be  licensed.  The  State  Agency  would  die 
in  that  case.  Somebody  would  be  licensed  by  the  town.  The  subject 
would  be  agitated ;  there  would  be  temperance  selectmen  and  opposition. 
How  much  this  discussion  would  efiect  in  the  abatement  of  drinking,  I  do  not 
know.  We  think  it  better  to  keep  the  water  running  than  to  have  it  stag- 
nate. There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  matter :  several  times  we  have  got  onr 
town  to  vote  so  much  money  to  the  selectmen  with  which  to  enforce  this  pro- 
hibitory law,  but  they  have  never  done  it    We  can  never  get  them  to  do  it 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)  Supposing  one  town  should  grant  licenses,  and  an 
adjoining  one  did  not;  would  not  the  facility  with  which  liquor  could  be 
obtained  in  the  town  where  licenses  were  granted,  prevent  the  effectual  oper- 
ation of  the  prohibition  in  the  adjoining  towns  ? 

A.    I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  submitting  this  question  to  the  votes  of  &e 
towns,  and  have  it  made  a  political  question,  or  would  you  have  it  made  a 
uniform  law  throughout  the  State  ? 

A.  I  think  that  such  laws  should  be  made  general  in  their  application.  It 
is  better  for  the  Commonwealth  to  make  laws  that  she  can  execute  if  she  can. 

Q.  Then  you  had  rather  the  Commonwealth  should  make  the  laws  than 
submit  the  question  to  the  action  of  municipalities  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  a  competent  witness  upon  that  point,  because 
I  am  not  a  political  man. 

Q.  (By  'Mr.  Spooneb.)  You  spoke  of  liquor  being  carried  by  the  express 
companies  to  the  country  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  proposition  is  made  to  let  each  municipality  grant  licenses  or  not,  as 
they  may  decide.  Suppose  that  three-fourths  of  the  towns  concluded  that 
they  would  license,  could  not  those  communities  where  licenses  were  not 
granted,  readily  obtain  liquor  from  other  parts  of  the  State  ? 

A,  1  think  that  you  must  put  your  hand  upon  the  express  companies  that 
bring  liquor  fix>m  the  cities  to  the  country  towns,  before  you  can  help  ta  by 
any  law  of  that  character. 
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Q.  But  snppose  that  licenses  are  granted  here  in  Boston,  and  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  legal,  how  could  yon  prevent  express  companies  from  bujing  it  ? 

A.  You  could  under  the  present  law,  and  joa  must  put  the  law  in  force 
against  the  express  companies,  or  you  cannot  relieve  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Q.  Knowing  what  you  dp  of  human  nature,  do  you  not  think  that  there 
would  be  more  difficulty  in  executing  a  license  law,  where  you  give  the 
monopoly  of  sale  to  a  few,  than  in  executing  the  present  law,  where  the  sale 
is  prohibited  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  judge  about  that.  I  cannot  speak  of  the 
future.  I  can  only  judge  from  what  has  passed.  I  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  for  this  or  that  particular  measure.  I  only  want  that 
done  which  is  best  for  my  fellow-men. 

Adjourned. 
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FIFTEENTH    DAY. 

Fbidat,  March  15lih,  1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  heariDg  of  testunoojr  in 
behalf  of  the  Eem<Mi8trant8  was  continued. 

Testihont  op  Rev.  Justiit  D.  Fulton. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    You  preach  in  Tremont  Temple,  do  you  not  ? 

A.    I  am  pastor  of  the  Tremont  Baptist  Church. 

Q.    Is  that  a  free  church  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q.  Which  is  the  best,  a  prohibitory  law,  or  a  license  law  ?  I  would  like 
your  views  on  thb  subject  briefly. 

A.  I  have  been  led  to  favor  a  prohibitory  law  for  several  reasons;  among 
others  for  these.  The  first  one  is,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  law  itself. 
I  think  that  the  law  is  calculated  to  break  up  this  rum-traffic :  and  that  is  a 
great  thing  to  do  at  this  time,  because  the  rum-traffic  is  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  the  moral  evil  that  we  have  to  meet  with  as  ministers  and  as  men. 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law  now  more  than  ever,  because  I  think  there 
is  a  prospect  of  its  rigid  enforcement.  There  has  been  considerable  said 
about  moral  suasion,  as  though  this  prohibitory  law  favored  moral  suasion ;  bat, 
in  my  opinion,  the  prohibitory  law  grew  out  of  moral  suasion ;  it  is  the  finlt 
grown  out  from  this  tree.  We  went  into  the  temperance  movement,  and 
carried  it,  for  a  while,  by  moral  suasion ;  but  we  found  that  there  was  a  class 
of  people  that  we  could  not  reach.  And,  on  account  of  this  class  of  people 
that  could  not  be  influenced  by  any  arguments  that  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  we  devised  this  prohibitory  law ;  and  I  believe  that  if  this  pro- 
hibitory law  is  enforced,  we  can  do  more  in  a  moral  way  than  we  should  if 
some  such  law  were  not  enforced.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  this  view  is  par- 
tially agreed  to  by  many  of  those  who  have«heretofore  testified,  and  they  fed 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  but  do  not  think  that  moral  eflbrts 
should  be  interfered  with.  My  idea  is,  that  those  persons  who  are  in  favor  of  a 
license  law  are  either  in  favor  of  drinking  themselves,  or  else  have  somebody 
near  them  who  do  drink ;  and  that  those  individuals  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
morals  of  a  prohibitory  are  nearly  universally  themselves  temperate.  And 
thirdly,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  moral  suasion  will  be  helped  by  a  law  of  pro- 
hibition. The  objection  here  made  is  that  we  talk  about  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibitory,  but  do  not  talk  about  saving  men  flrom  intemperance.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  true ;  and  yet  it  is  true  to  some  extent  There  is  so  moch 
said  against  it  that  we  see  a  good  deal  of  division.  I  think  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  moral  influences  in  this  movement  might  be  compared  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Creneral  Sherman,  while  the  law  acts  the  part  of  Grant  in  holding 
the  enemy  in  check,  and  finally  driving  the  enemy  out  of  his  encampments. 
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I  might  B&y  that  I  have  notioed  that  intempesrance  is  on  the  decrease  verj 
maeh  among  the  masBes  of  the  people,  and  especiallj  among  my  own  congre* 
gation,  which  is  yery  large,  and  emnposed  krgelj  of  young  men ;  I  notice 
that  intemperance  has  greatly  decreased.  And  I  believe,  before  God,  that 
if  fiishionable  men,  publiq  men,  men  of  influence  and  power  would  set  ihem« 
selves  against  this  evil,  it  could  be  eradicated  from  the  land.  I  notice  that 
many  people  who  drink  in  the  cars,  and  on  the  highway,  are  men  who  are  at 
least  feshionable,  and  women  that  are  fashionable;  and  it  is  becoming 
fiuhionable  to  oppose  this  law,  and  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  enforced. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  peo^  of  your  denomination  as  regards 
favoring  the  present  law  ? 

A»  I  think,  so  &r  as  I  know,  there  is  no  exception.  I  do  not  know 
of  an  exception.    All  are  opposed  to  a  license  law. 

Q.  Yon  are  in  the  habit  of  talkiiTg  with  other  persons  among  your 
denomination  upon  this  subject  V 

A,  I  have  talked  with  a  large  number,  and  especially  with  our  city 
pastors;  and  all  are  in  fiivor  of  the  most  rigid  law  that  can  be  enforced. 

Q.  There  was  dome  testimony  here  by  Bev.  Dr.  Neale.  What  do  you 
understand  his  view  to  be  ? 

A,  I  think  Dr.  Neale  tried  to  testify  very  decidedly  against  a  license  law. 
He  told  me  he  did.  He  is  decidedly  opposed  to  a  license  law.  He  is  in  favor 
of  a  prohibitory  law,  if  it  can  be  enforced ;  but  he  does  not  think  this  has  been 
enforced. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  one  denomination  that  has  the  reputation  of  being  in 
favor  of  a  license  law  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  one. 

Q.    What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  generally  ? 

A .  I  think  if  there  are  any  wine-drinkers  among  them,  they  are  in  fitvor 
of  a  license  law. 

Q.    How  is  it  with  your  own  congregation  ? 

A.  They  are  all  anti-license.  We  had  a  very  good  test  of  their  opinion 
on  that  subject  We  got  seventeen  hundred  signatures,  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  in  our  congregation,  in  favor  of  the  present  law.  * 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  moral  eSort  among  the 
people? 

*  A.  There  never  was  so  nradi,  I  guess.  Our  last  temperance  convention 
was  mostly  about  that.  Wherever  I  have  gone  they  tell  me  that  there  never 
were  so  many  abandoning  their  cups  as  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  there 
never  was  so  active  an  interest  as  at  the  present  hour. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  increased  interest  among  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
other  organizations  which  are  active  in  this  cause  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Anddo  they  sign  a  pledge  in  these  organizations? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  they  not  only  sign  the  pledge,  but  become  active  in  the 
cause. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  these  orders  are  generally  prohibitionists  ? 

A.  I  am  not  so  well  posted  in  this  as  some  other  gentiemen,  because  I  am 
not  in  the  way  of  sedng  these  reports.    "Mr.  Hodges,  and  also  Mr,  Thompson, 
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who  are  connected  with  the  orders  in  tlus  State,  tell  me  that  these  orders  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  prohibition.  So  far  as  I  know  in  the  city,  thej  are ; 
and  I  am  a  member  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Do  you  think  the  prohifaitory  law  has  been  enforced 
for  the  last  fifteen  yeaxs  ? 

A.    I  know  it  has  not 

Q.    (By  Blr.  SpoomeB.)    In  Boston,  yon  mean  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Do  you  think  the  canse  of  temperance  has 
retrograded  or  advanced,  fixim  1S50  to  the  present  time  ? 

A.  I  think  the  war  has  produced  its  natural  e£fect.  I  think  there  was 
more  intemperance  then.  I  think  there  is  more  temperance  now  than  either 
before  or  during  the  war. 

Q.  You  think  that  in  1855,  '6,  7,  '8,  '9  and  '60  there  waa  more  temper- 
ance than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  temperance  movement? 

A,    No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Then  it  was  true,  was  it,  that  after  the  passage  of  this  prohilutoiy  law 
the  cause  of  temperance  retrograded  ?  And  was  it  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  from  1852  to  1860  the  cause  of  temperance  went  backward  from  what  it 
was  in,  the  earlier  and  more  active  efforts  upon  this  subject  ? 

A>  I  was  not  living  in  Massachusetts  then ;  I  have  lived  here  only  three 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  enabled  to  make  any  comparison,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is 
concerned,  as  to  whether  the  cause  of  temperance  improved  or  diminished? 

A*  I  am  able  to  make  a  definite  comparison  between  this  year  and  four 
years  ago.  Of  course,  previous  to  that  I  could  not  ^ve  any  peraonal  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  condition. 

Q.  What  reason  should  you  give  fi>r  tTi^wkiTig  that  the  cause  had  more 
advanced  now,  if  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

A.    I  state  it  because  I  do  know  something  about  it. 

Q.  Does  not  your  first  statement  relate  to  a  period  prior  to  Ihree  years 
ago? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  inquire  in  regard  to  the  means  of  infonnation  whi^  you  have,  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  intemperance  throughout  this  Commonwealth  at  the 
present  time.    What  are  your  means  of  infonnation  ? 

A,  I  have  got  observation;  I  have  got  a  veiy  general  acquaintance;  I 
have  lectured  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  in  different  parts 
of  the  State ;  and  I  have  got  the  usual  information  within  the  reach  of  eveiy 
intelligent  man. 

Q.  You  infer,  then,  that  there  are  a  less  number  of  caaes  of  intozicalaoa 
and  drunkenness  than  heretofore  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  know  th^  are  in  this  town. 

Q.    How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A .    I  know  it  by  what  I  hear  from  the  reports. 

Q.    What  reports? 

A.    I  know  it  by  the  reports  of  the  police  department. 

Q.    What  are  the  reports  of  the  police  department  that  you  know  itl^^ 
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A.    The  reports  of  the  Cmef  of  Police,  which  he  sends  to  me  annually. 

Q-  Does  the  police  report  state  a  less  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  this 
year  than  the  year  before  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  any  such  statement 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  the  report  of  last  year,  up  to  January, 
1866,  states  a  greater  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  than  in  1865. 

A.    I  have  not  had  the  report  of  1866. 

Q.  I  would  inquire  of  yon,  if  yon  can  tell  whether  the  number  of  cases  of 
drunkenness  in  1865,  according  to  the  police  report,  was  greater  or  less  than 
in  1864  ? 

A*    The  number  of  cases  of  arrests,  I  think,  was  less. 

Q.  The  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  which  they  report  (not  the 
arrests)  were  they  less  in  1865  than  in  1864  ? 

A.    My  impression  is  that  they  are  less. 

Q,  If  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  is  the  opinion  which  you 
have  formed,  of  any  value  ? 

A*    So  far  as  the  reports  of  the  police  go,  I  suppose  they  are  correct. 

Q.    Is  your  own  judgment  better  than  the  actual  reports  of  the  police  ? 

A.  I  do  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  say  anything  that  would  do  disrespect 
to  anybody ;  but  I  hare  an  impression,  whether  it  is  well  grounded^r  not, 
that  you  have  got  to  read  the  whole  report,  and  take  the  general  bearings  of 
it,  and  not  just  the  mere  statements  of  tiie  number  of  arrests ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  I  saw  that  a  large  number  of  liquor  establishments,  where  a  great  deal  of 
liquor  had  been  sold,  had  been  closed,  and  if  the  outward  exhibitions  of 
drunkenness  were  less,  I  should  claim,  whether  these  reports,  or  any  other 
reports  said  it  was  not,  that  the  amount  of  drunkenness  was  less. 

Q.  You  say  that  yon  get  your  means  of  obserration  £nom  the  general 
bearing  and  the  whole  scope  of  the  reports.  What  better  means  have  you  of 
ascertaining  the  progress  or  increase  of  intemperance,  than  by  the  number  of 
known  cases  of  drunkenness,  of  which  everybody  knows  that  the  police  reports 
do  not  show  more  than  one  half?    What  .better  means  have  you  than  that  ? 

A.    Well,  I  do  not  know  what  bearing  that  has  upon  it  ? 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  have  got  better  means  of  inferring  as  to  Uie  increase 
or  decrease  of  intemperance,  than  you  get  from  the  number  of  cases  of  intem- 
perate persons  that  come  within  the  control  of  the  police  ? 

A.    I  should  think  so,  certainly. 

Q.  Now,  if  these  arrests  were  greater  in  1865  than  they  were  in  1864, 
what  means  have  you  got  to  show,  or  to  base  your  opinion  upon,  that  intem- 
perance has  diminished  ? 

A.  I  take  this  ground:  that,  out  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifly  liquor- 
shops,  as  I  read  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Constabulary,  one  thousand 
have  been  closed.  I  judge  from  that  that  there  is  a  great  deal  less  liquor  sold 
than  there  was.  I  know  that,  when  I  came  to  Boston,  there  were  five  shops 
between  my  house  and  Tremont  Temple.  I  know  it  is  not  so  now.  I  used  to 
see  men  drunk  on  the  Sabbath.  I  have  not  seen  a  man  drunk  this  week ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  have  been  many  drunkards  on  the  Sabbath,  lately, 
as  compared  with  the  number  formerly. 
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Q,  That  is  a  question  ve  sliall  come  to  hereaflor.  I  want  to  get  at  tiie 
bans  of  yonr  opinion.  Yon  say  yon  rely  more  upon  the  fact  that  the  State 
Constabulary  report  a  thousand  liquor-shops,  closed  than  you  do  upon  the 
actual  cases  of  intemperance  reported  by  the  police  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  think  l^t  is  more  reliable  eTidence,  do  you  ? 

A,    Certainly. 

Q.  Suppose  that  there  are  a  thousand  liquor-shops  shut  up,  and  yet  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  drinking  and  in  tiie  amount  of  drunkenness,  will  the 
closing  of  the  liquor^hops  be  any  evidence  ? 

A.    I  should  not  suppose  it. 

Q,  If  it  were  the  fact,  you  would  infer  that  the  closing  of  the  liquor-shops 
had  not  diminished  that  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  for  instance,  I  hare  a  report  taken  ftom  a  morning  paper  of 
four  weeks  ago,  I  think,  that  for  the  first  tame  for  many  years  there  were 
only  eight  arrests,  I  think  (I  did  not  bring  the  number  with  me),  on  Saturday, 
and  not  one  arrest  in  tiie  twenty-four  hours  just  following.  I  know  that  when  I 
came  here  three  yean  ago,  the  number  of  arrests  was  greater ;  and  the  want 
was  patent  to  everybody  that  there  should  be  a  power  to  shut  up  these  places. 

Q,  By  what  means  do  you  assert  positively?  Have  you  means  of  knowing 
the  extent  of  drinking  usages  in  Boston  ? 

A .  I  have  a  very  laige  congregation,  ^d  I  have  two  missionaries  to  assist 
me,  and  have  conversed  with  other  clerg3rmen. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  3rourself,  ihat  in  a  congregation  of  two  thousand  out  of  a 
population  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand,  you  would  have  infbrmatioa 
with  positiveness  as  regards  the  general  habits  of  temperance  or  intemperance  ? 

A.    I  could  do  it  if  I  had  no  congregation. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  tenth  or  a  hundredth  part  of  the  drunkenness  in  the 
city? 

A,    I  cannot  say  as  to  that.    I  know  that  if  it  was  so,  I  should  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  cannot  be  a  thousand  cases  of  drunken- 
ness in  a  week  and  you  not  see  them  ? 

A.    I  presume  there  may  be. 

Q,  Then  how  can  you  say,  from  your  own  observation,  that  yon  know 
there  is  less  drunkenness  now  than  at  a  certain  time,  when  you  say  that  you 
do  not  know  anything  about  a  thousand  cases  that  may  happen  during  the 
week? 

A.    I  do  not  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  now  say  that  yon  do  know  of  all  the  cases  of  dmnkenneas  in 
Boston. 

A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  how  can  you  say  that,  from  your  observation,  there  is  less  drunk- 
enness now  than  at  that  time,  when  you  admit  that  there  might  be  a  thousand 
cases  of  drunkenness  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  ? 

A.  I  should  have  to  suppose  that  there  were  four  or  five  tiionsaDd  cases 
several  years  ago  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  old' temperance  movement  as  spoken  of 
here? 
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A,    Nothingy  except  what  I  hare  heard. 

Q,  You  spoke  of  associations  in  aid ,  of  the  cause  of  temperance.  Are 
these  extended  throughout  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  they  secret  societies  ? 

A.    They  are,  to  some  extent 

Q.    Have  you  secret  pass-words  ? 
^A,    I  rather  think  there  are. 

Q.    Do  you  know  ? 

A,    If  there  are  I  never  remember  them  over  night,  but  I  always  get  in. 

Q*    Do  you  know  that  there  are  pass-words  used  ? 

A,    No,  I  really  do  not  know  much  about  it 

Q*    Do  you  not  know  now  that  they  have  secret  pass-words  ? 

A,  I  suppose  that  if  I  should  answer  this  question,  I  should  have  to  know 
a  pass-word. 

(2.  Is  it  not  a  rule  in  these  oi^nixattons  that  there  is  to  be  a  secret  pass- 
word, that  those  initiated  have  to  give  when  entering  one  of  these  meetings  ? 

A.    I  should  have  to  say  that  I  presume  it  is  true. 

Q.  I  would  inquire  of  you  if  you  have  a  great  moral  cause  ?  You  so 
r^ard  the  cause  of  temperance,  do  you  not  ? 

A.    I  do,  undoubtedly,  sir. 

(2.  Do  you  think  a  great  moral  cause  is  to  be  promoted  by  secret 
associations  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  have  an  idea  that  we  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  an  association 
to  come  in  contact  with  this  liquor  association  which  has  been  formed. 

Q,  I  wish  to  know  if  you  think  a  moral  cause  like  the  cause  of  temperaoce, 
enjoined  by  the  bible,  can  be  well  promoted  by  secret  oiganizations  scattered 
all  over  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  did  not  state  that  this  moral  work  was  earned  on 
entirely  by  them.  The  question  was  asked,  if  I  knew  anything  about  these 
associations,  and  if  they  were  engaged  in  the  moral  work. 

Q.    You  say  you  are  a  member  of  three  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  them  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  should  say  that  I  did  know  somethi^  about  them. 

Q.  Are  the  members  of  these  associations  pledged  not  to  reveal  what  is 
there  done  ? 

A>    I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not 

Q,    Did  you  go  through  any  form  of  taking  an  obligation  not  to  reveal  ? 

il.    I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q,    Do  you  not  know  ? 

A.  I  should  have  to  ask  somebody ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  went  in 
simply  to  save  a  man,  into  each  of  these  societies. 

Q,    You  say  you  cannot  tell  whether  you  took  an  obligation  not  to  reveal  ? 

A.    No ;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.    Do  you  think  you  did  know  ? 

A.    I  said  once  that  I  thought  I  did  not 
65 
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Q.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  sermon  parportiDg  to  have  been  preacbedbr 
you  in  Tremont  Temple,  February  10,  1867,  in  which  yon  sa?:— "Bol 
respectable  men  do  not  want  a  commissioner  from  snch  a  power  to  act  fir 
them,  so  they  hire  a  man  to  stand  six  days  in  the  Exchange  to  ask  men  to 
sign  their  petition  for  a  license ;  so  that  the  Boston  Journal  mar  annoancetfae 
pleasing  intelligence  that  Alpheus  Hardy  and  other  *  solid '  men  of  Bo^Iod 
have  asked  for  a  license,  when  it  is  known,  and  is  now  notorious,  that  the  sane 
Alpheus  Hardy  rents  one  of  the  leading  bar-rooms  of  Boston,  whei«  joang 
men  in  droves  are  thronging  this  broad  road  to  death."  Do  you  regard  tbt 
if  that  be  true,  as  disreputable  for  any  man  to  do  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know,  when,  you  made  that  statement,  that  that  statemem 
against  Mr.  Hardy  was  true  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  did  you  know  it  ? 

A,    In  various  wa}'s :  one  way  was  by  Mr.  Hardy's  letter. 

Q.  When  was  the  date  of  that  letter,  compared  with  the  time  of  preaeliig 
that  sermon  ? 

A.    The  date  was  two  days  befbre,  I  think. 

Q.    Arc  you  sure  about  that  ? 

A.    Well,  yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  any  means  of  knowing  that  that  cbise 
was  true  ? 

A.  I  know  this,  that  that  same  Alpheus  Hardy  was  one  of  the  traiteei 
of  the  Sears  estate,  and  rented  the  TV^mont  House,  owned  by  the  Sears  estitb 
and  that  the  Tremont  House  has  got  a  "rum-hole'*  in  it,  where  young  m* 
arc  going  to  ruin. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  terms  of  that  renting  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  know  only  by  report 

Q.  Do  you  rely  on  common  report  as  evidence  in  mftUng  a  chaijge  of  t» 
kind  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes ;  if  it  is  well  enough  grounded  to  believe  it 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  terms  of  that  renting  ? 

A,    Well,  yes ;  I  know  something  about  it 

Q.    What  were  they? 

A.  I  know  there  was  a  little  sort  of  a  subterfuge  in  it  about  a  noiai^^ 
or  something  of  that  sort 

Q,  What  did  you  know  about  a  subterfiigc  at  the  time  you  preached  <i«i 
sermon  ? 

A.    I  did  not  say  that  I  knew  thera  was  a  subterflige  at  that  time. 

Q.    How  did  you  know  it  ? 

A.    I  rather  think  I  did  know  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  ?  Had  this  lease  been  made  a  subject  d\of^ 
or  seen  by  anybody  but  the  parties  to  it  ? 

A.  X  friend  of  Mr.  Hardy's,  I  think,  told  me  something  of  the  Biit». 
having  talked  with  Mr.  Hardy  about  it 

Q.    Who  is  that  friend  ? 

A,    I  will  tell,  if  I  ought  to  telL 
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Q.    Are  you  willing  to  tell  ? 

A.  I  would  be  very  happj  to  tell  after  I  get  the  consent  of  the  gentleman ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  tell  without. 

Q.  You  are  unwilling  to  tell  ?  Are  you  willing  to  state  that  any  man  ever 
told  you  so  ? 

A»    I  think  so. 

Q,    Do  you  know  ? 

A-    Well,  no ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  proper  for  a  moral  and  Christian  minister  to  make  dis- 
reputable charges  in  his  sermons  against  individuals,  unless  he  absolutely 
knows  the  truth  of  that  chaige  ?  I  want  yon  to  answer  that  question  aa  to 
whether  you  think  it  is  proper. 

A .    I  should  not  think  it  was ;  no. 

Q.    It  you  did  not  absolutely  know  the  charge  you  made 

A»    I  did  know  the  chaige. 

Q.    You  did? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  knew  that  Mr.  Hardy  rented  that  bar-room  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  liquor,  did  you  ? 

A,    Of  course  the  place  was  rented,  in  which  there  was  rented  a  bar-room. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spookeb.)    You  knew  that  he  rented  a  bar-room  ? 

A.    Yes,  Mr. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand,  when  you  made  that  charge,  that  that  bar- 
rooifl  was  rented  for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

(2.  You  say  that  you  knew  that  he  rented  the  Tremont  House,  and  rented 
that  bar-room  for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor,  and  that  you  had  seen  a  letter 
referring  to  this  matter  ? 

A,  It  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  requesting  me  not  to  say  anything  hard  about 
Mr.  Hardy  on  the  Sabbath.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Hardy  defended  himself  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  other  letter,  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
rented  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You  knew  it  at  that  time— -that  is,  so  far  as  that 
letter  went  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

(2.    Why,  then,  did  you  not  make  the  qualification  ? 

A>    I  did  not  care  how  he  rented  it 

Q.    Was  there  anything  said  in  that  letter  as  to  the  terms  of  the  renting  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  there  was ;  I  do  not  remember  much  about  ^e 
letter. 

Q.  How  did  yon  come  to  say,  a  few  moments  ago,  then,  that  the  idea  of 
the  letter  was  that  he  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and  rented  the  house  in  that 
way  ?    Do  you  now  say  that  there  was  a  subterfuge  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not  say  that  I  knew  of  the  subterfuge  on  Sunday. 

Q.  At  the  time,  then,  that  you  preached  that  sermon,  you  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  lease?  You  did  not  then  know  anything  about  that 
subterfuge  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not ;  but  I  think  I  did. 
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Q.  I  would  ask  3rou,  then,  if,  not  knowing  anything  aboat  the  leam,  nor  of 
the  contract,  nor  whether  it  was  leased  to  exclude  the  sale  of  Hqaor  or  not, 
you  regard  it  as  proper  to  make  a  charge  of  that  kind  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  supposition.  I  did  know  more  than  he 
supposed  I  did.  I  knew  that  he  rented  the  Tremont  Hoose.  I  did  not  care 
anything  about  the  terms,  but  simply  the  foot  that  it  was  rented  by  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jbwbll.)  That  is,  you  think  that  the  mere  renting  of  it  is 
a  fair  ground  for  the  assertion,  independent  of  the  terms  ? 

A.  The  fact  that  the  Tremont  House  is  rented,  and  that  there  is  a  publie 
bar-room  rented  there,  is  sufficient  ground  for  me. 

Q.    Independent  of  terms? 

A.    Independent  of  terms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mutxr.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  putting  them  in  was  the 
design  of  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

A.    I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.    Do  you  say  that  it  is  a  subterfuge  there  ? 

A.  I  stated  that  there  was  some  sort  of  a  subterfuge.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  intended  to  put  it  in  there  or  not  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You  think  that  the  great  obstacle  lib  the  cause  of 
temperance  is  the  drinking  usages  of  a  certain  class  in  society  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  thing.  Yon  denounce  very  strong.  Do 
you  belieye  that  the  free  use  of  liquors  is  a  sin  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Per  set 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  those  which 
are  embraced  among  intoxicating  liquns  and  are  dedared  to  be  intoxicating 
by  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  is  a  sin  per  se  t 

A.    To  be  used  as  a  beverage  ?    Yes,  nr. 

Q.  (By  Blr.  Jewell.)  What  do  you  mean  by  beverage,  the  occasional 
taking  of  it,  or  the  usual  and  constant  use  of  it  ? 

A.    I  take  either. 

Q.  Then  a  single  glass  of  wine,  or  cider,  or  anything  prohibited  by  the 
law,  you  would  consider  a  sin  ? 

A,    I  would. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  wrong,  and  a  sin  per  se^  to  drink  a  glass  of 
cider,  under  any  circumstances,  as  a  beverage  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  do  or  not  I  have  never  really  got  down  to 
that 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  are  in  higher  spheres? 

A.    In  higher  spheres;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  that  the  free  sale  of  intoxicating  liquon  is  a  sin  ? 

A .  Well,  I  think  in  that  I  should  go  against  some  of  my  friends.  .Yes,  sir, 
I  rather  think  it  is. 

Q.    For  any  purpose  ? 

A.  Well,  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  those  who  think  differently.  I 
do  not  myself  think  it  is  necessary  for  anything. 
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<2*  Bo  yoa  believe  diat  the  dftviour  of  the  world,  by  hifl  omnucience, 
katvr  eterythiiig  that  would  fasppen  to  the  end  of  tioie,  aad  in  all  states  and 
conditions  ? 

A.    I  do  most  aESoredly. 

Q.  Do  yoa  belieye  that,  knowing  what  would  be  the  state  of  society,  the 
temptations  and  everything  to  which  mankind  would  be  exposed,  tiiat  Christ 
would  have  instituted  wine  as  a  memorial— that  he  wouU  have  instituted  an 
article,  to  be  kept  before  the  oomnnuiity  all  the  time,  which  ought  to  be 
outlawed? 

A.  I  think  that  if  we  go  into  that  question,  we  should  have  to  go  back 
and  see  what  he  did  institute. 

(2-    I  refer  to  wine. 

A\  The  wine  used  at  the  Passover  was  not  fermented  liqoor;  it  was  simply 
pressed  from  the  grape. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jewell.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  wine  spoken  of  in  tiie 
New  Testament  was  the  same  wine  as  that  used  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

(2-  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  words  used  to^  designate  the  article  of 
wine? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    WiU  you  tell  us  what  it  was  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  I  could.  If  I  had  supposed  that  I  was  going  into  that 
I  would  have  brought  the  words  here.  I  know  the  aigumeiit  very  well ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  at  all  such  wine  as  we  have. 

Q.  When  it  speaks  of  a  man  who  uses  wine  ezoessively  as  being  a 
gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  is  it  not  the  same  word  used  ? 

A.    My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  kind  of  wine 
alluded  to  when  we  arc  told  to  give  wine  to  those  that  are  fhint,  and  strong 
drink  to  those  who  are  ready  to  perish  ?    What  kind  of  wine  was  that  ? 

A.    The  strong  drink  probably  was  not  the  same. 

Q.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  to  believe  that  there  is  any  hope  of  pro- 
moting the  temperance  reform,  by  taking  ground  that  is  contrary  to  the 
conviction  and  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  church  of  all 
denominations  ? 

A.    I  know  there  is. 

Q.    This  is  the  only  way  to  cany  it  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

-  Q,    Then  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wine  at  the  saeranent,  you  would  go 
against  it  ? 

A.  Yc8,  sir.  I  mean  the  same  kind  of  wine  that  you  mean.  And  I  think 
that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  people  think  about  as  I  do  about  this 
one  question.  • 

Q.    Do  they  practice  that  opinion  ? 

Al  No,  sir ;  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  other  wine»  and  they  let  it  go; 
but  I  think  they  fed  the  other  way. 
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Testimony  of  Bey.  J.  M.  Manndtg. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MnncB.)  You  bave  been  ft  resideiit  of  BoBton  for  how  nuuij 
years? 

A.  It  is  now  ten  years  this  present  week  unce  I  became  a  resident  of 
Boston. 

Q.    Yon  are  tbe  associate  f>astor  of  the  Old  Soutb  Church  ? 

A.    I  preach  at  the  Old  South  Church. 

Q.    And  alternate  with  the  senior  pastor  in  the  ChambexsB  Street  Chapel  ? 

A.  He  preaches  in  the  same  church.  There  is  also  another  pastor  who 
preaches  in  the  same  church  with  me. 

Q,    Have  you  given  special  attention  to  the  question  of  temperance  ? 

A.    I  have  not  made  it  a  speciality. 

Q*    Has  it  or  has  it  not  enlisted  your  interest  ? 

A,    It  has. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  an  observer  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  temperance  reform  ? 

A.    The  subject  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  my  ministry. 

Q,  Have  you  felt  yourself  able  to  eliminate  from  the  Christian  work  all 
temperance  effort? 

A,    l^Oysir. 

Q.  State,  in  your  own  way,  your  opinions  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
cause,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  question  here  at  issue  concerning 
the  policy  of  prohibition  ? 

A.  I  have  not  seen  a  drafl  of  the  petition  for  a  license  law.  I  read  in 
the  papers  (but  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  whether  it  is  true  or  not,) 
that  the  petitioners  for  the  license  law  have  defined  their  position  more 
recently  and  are  not  petitioning  for  what  it  was  supposed  that  they  were 
petitioning  for.  So  that  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  should  be  opposed  to  the 
petition  until  I  had  read  it.  I  suppose,  however,  that  the  petitioners  ask  at 
least  for  this,  that  persons  may  be  licensed  to  deal  in  intoxicating  drinks  as  a 
private  business  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 

Q,  They  ask  that  hotel-keepers  and  victuallers  and  some  others,  may  have 
license  to  sell  as  a  beverage,  and  that  all  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  beer, 
dLder  and  wine  may  be  removed,  and  that  all  restrictions  over  the  licensed 
dealer  may  bo  removed. 

A.  1  should  not  be  in  favor  of  granting  that  petidon,  but  I  may  say  here, 
that  supposing  those  objects  at  least  to  be  contemplated  in  the  petidon,  I 
signed  a  remonstrance  with  other  ministers  of  this  city  and  vicinity  against 
the  granting  of  the  petition,  and  in  signing  that  remonstrance  I  did  not  think 
I  wa9  actuated  by  any  vindictive  spirit,  nor  by  any  desire  to  interfere  with  any 
man's  honorable  private  busii^ess.  I  think  that  I  have  as  much  desire  for  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  all  respects,  as  any  other  man. 
I  claim  at  least  to  be  second  to  none  in  what  is  usually  called  **  public  spirit," 
and  furthermore,  I  have  no  vindictive  feeling  towards  those  who  are  at  present 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I  can  understand,  I  think,  very 
well,  how  many  hotel-keepers,  who  mean  to  do  an  honorable  business,  have 
been  gradually  drawn  into  this  sale,  but  I  suspect  that  they,  themselves,  would 
be  glad  if  they  could  keep  hotels  and  make  it  a  paying  business — if  they 
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could  meet,  what  seems  to  them  to  be,  the  wants  of  their  castomera — I  suspect 
that  they,  themselves,  would  enjoy  more  peace  of  mind  if  they  could  get  along 
without  selling  intoxicating  liquors.    I  am  not  one  of  those  who  never  go  to 
the  Parker  House  or  Young's  Hotel  for  a  dinner.    I  have  often  dined  there  and 
am  generally  well  served,  although  I  think  that  I  have  noticed  that  some  per- 
son near  me,  who  had  ordered  his  wine,  received  a  little  more  prompt  attend- 
uice  than  I  did ;  but  still  I  did  not  allow  that  to  prejudice  me  at  all  against 
the  hotel-keeper.    I  have  no  doubt  those  keepers  of  hotels  when  they  take 
the  money  out  of  their  drawers  at  night,  would  feel  better  in  counting  that 
money,  if  they  could  look  at  it  and  feel  the  assurance  that  no  noble  woman 
and  no  dependent  children-  had  been  made  to  suffer  from  the  outrages  of  a 
drunken  father  and  husband,  on  account  of  that  which  they  gave  in  exchange 
for  the  money.    I  think  if  they  could  do  that,  they  would  go  to  bed  Saturday 
night  and  sleep  more  soundly.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  keepers  of  our 
public  houses  could  once  understand  that  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  if  the  temperance  people  would  nobly  sustain  them 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  public  houses  without  selling  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
exercise  towards  them,  not  a  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  but  a  manly  spirit  of  love 
and  good-will,  that  much  might  be  done  ia  that  way  to  counteract  the  opposition 
of  the  liquoivdealers  to  what  is  called  the  prohibitory  law.    I  believe  the 
statute  doe^  not  call  it  by  that  name,  for  it  does  not,  as  I  understand,  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.    I  am  opposed  to  licensing 
private  dealers— common  dealers    because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  subjecting 
those  dealers  to  a  most  powerful  temptation.    I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  sin 
per  se,  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine.    I  believe  that  an  invalid  may  drink  when  a  wile 
physician  prescribes  it,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  sin  under  all  circumstances  to 
sell  it ;  but  the  common  dealer  is  exposed  to  a  very  powerful  temptation.    I 
presume  there  are  men  in  Massachusetts  who  could  be  trusted  to  sell  intoxica* 
ting  drinks,  when  they  know  that  all  the  profits  of  their  business  depend  upoA 
the  amount  of  their  sales ;  but  such  men  are  few.     The  temptation  is  a 
strong  one.    I  suspect  that  those  men  who  would  be  trustworthy  in  such  a 
business,  are  not  the  men  who  would  ask  for  licenses.    I  should  not  like  to  see 
a  friend  of  mine,  no  matter  hdw  strong  in  moral  principle,  or  how  firmly 
ipiarded  by  his  love  for  justice  and  for  his  fellow-men  he  might  be, — ^I  should 
vot  like  to  see  him  exposed  to  such  temptation.    I  believe  that  under  such 
circumstances  and  by  such  a  person,  the  selling  of  intoxicating  liquor  would 
be  immoral  and  a  sin ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  must  have  liquor  for  medicinal, 
mechanical  and  chemical  purposes,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Commonwealth, 
itself,  should  be  the  liquor-seller, — ^that  that  power  which  represents  the  tax- 
payers who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  the  crime  and   pauperism 
which  result  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  should  be  the  seller.    And, 
as  I  think  it  will  be  a  proud  day  for  Massachusetts  when  we  can  say,  that  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  there  is  but  one  liquor-seller,  and  that  liquor-seller 
is  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth ;  that  it  is  a  dangerous  business,  a  per- 
ilous business,  and  we  intrust  only  our  highest  civil  funcdonary  with  it    The 
question  as  to  whether  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  has  proved  a  failure  or  not, 
I  am  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  facts  to  answer,  but  it 
seems  to  me,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  that  the  present  law,  if  we  ha>  e 
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the  proper  officers  to  execute  it,  is  adapted  to  acoomplidi  the  object  for  -vliich 
it  WM  enacted.  The  amount  of  mtemperance  in  this  city  and  in  Tarioos 
other  places,  may  have  increased  since  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  as  it  is 
called,  was  passed,  but  I  do  not  infer  from  that  that  the  liquor  law  itaelf  has 
been  the  occasion  of  that  increase.  There  may  have  been  an  absolute  increase 
and  not  a  relative  increase;  that  is,  the  population  has  increased,  and  it  is  my 
impression,  from  conversation  with  various  gentlemen,  not  so  much  from  p«^ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  individual  facts  and  cases,  that  there  would  be 
more  intemperance  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  the  prohibitory  law. 
I  think  we  can  account  for  the  increase  of  intemperance  upon  other  grounds. 
The  mind  of  the  United  States  has  been  overstrained  daring  the  last  Ibar 
years.  From  this  great  excitement  there  is  naturally  a  reaction,  and  the 
people  arc  more  strongly  tempted  to  indulge  in  stimulants  than  formerly* 
Then,  again,  the  apparent  increase  of  wealth  through  the  inflation  of  the 
currency  of  the  country,  has  produced  an  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  La  the 
community,  which  is  a  natural  excitement  to  the  uao  of  stimulants.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  prohibitory  law  has  made  those  who  believe  in  moral 
suasion  (and  I  believe  most  firmly  in  it)  less  fluthfuL  I  believe  that  before 
the  prohibitory  law  was  passed,  some  of  the  congregations  used  to  complain 
because  the  ministers  used  moral  suasion.  Nowthat  we  have  this  law,  the 
complaint  is  that  they  are  depending  upon  the  law  and  have  ceased  moral 
suasion.  I  trust  that  we  who  are  the  ministers,  will  learn  the  lesson  which 
this  charge  contains,  and  if  we  have  been  remiss,  that  we  will  be  more  faithfiil 
hereafter  in  urging  the  duty  of  temperance  upon  our  congregations. 
*  Q.  Have  you  not  found  pretty  much  the  same  class  of  persons  all  along 
through  the  history  of  the  temperance  movement,  objecting  to  whatever 
measure  was  then  in  vogue  ? 

A»  I  should  say,  yes,  sir.  I  have  found  that  to  be  true  during  my  minis- 
try. The  prohibitory  law  had  been  enacted  when  I  became  a  resident  of  this 
city,  although  in  my  boyhood  and  childhood  I  knew  scmewhat  of  the  license 
law,  but  the  present  law  was  on  the  statute  books  when  I  came  to  the  citf, 
and  being  naturally  a  conservative  man,  I  was  in  favor  of  upholding  the 
present  state  of  things. 

Q.  You  alluded  to  the  hypothetical  increase  of  intempeiance.  .  Do  you 
think  that,  judging  from  your  own  observatioa,  you  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  intemperance  has  increased  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  My  observation  would  be  inaoflicient  to  warrant  me  in 
making  such  a  statement. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  can  compare  the  present  with  ten  years  ago,  would  you 
say  that  you  observe  more  or  less  inebriety  ? 

A,  I  think  I  can  say  confidently  that  I  observe  less.  There  is  less  public 
drunkenness,  less  visible  drunkenness,  than  there  was  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  social  circles  in  which  you  move  are  concerned,  do  yea 
fed  that  there  is  there  any  increase  in  the  moderate  use  of  liquor  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  am  very  happy  to  uey  that  in  the  circles  in  which  I  move  I 
think  the  tendency  has  been  the  opposite,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  public  sen- 
timent create<l  in  those  circles ;  and  I  attaribute  that  public  sentiment  in  parti 
to  the  influence  of  this  law. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  observed  any  detriment  in  or  from  the  law  to  the  use  of 
moral  efibrts->-^b  there  anything  in  the  existing  law  that  will  debar  moral 
effort? 

A.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  bam  moral  effijrt  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  law  prohtbttitig  any  act  oaght  to  make  us  less  faithful  in  omr  efforts  to 
produce  a  public  sentiment  which  will  prevent  the  act  itself,  if  the  act  be  in 
onr  judgment  wrong  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  For  instance^ 
we  do  not  make  the  law  against  theft  an  excuse  for  not  teaching  our  children 
that  they  should  not  steal. 

Q.  What  class  of  temperance  men  have  been  most  active  in  the  use  of 
moral  m^ns,  those  who  uphold  the  prohibitory  law  or  those  who  oppose  it  ? 

A.  I  think  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  whosQ  names  appear  as  petition* 
ers  or  as  witnesses  in  favor  of  this  license  law,  I  think  that  some  of  those  gentle- 
men mean  to  be  just  as  tree  temperance  men  as  I  mean  to  be ;  and  I  think 
that  some  of  tfaem  bate  been  fS&ithfulin  using  moral  means  for  the  suppression 
of  intemperance.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  your  quesdon  definitely,  but  2 
can  give  only  my  general  impression.  I  go  about  the  Commonwealth  some- 
what. I  have  met  many  different  public  audiences  during  the  past  six 
months  and  have  conversed  with  many  gentlemen,  and  it  is  my  experience 
that  those  who  are  most  active  in  promoting  temperance  arc  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  a  license  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  men  who  are  known  to  be  habitual  users 
of  intoxicating  beverages  in  any  form,  to  exert  in  favor  of  total  abstinence 
that  degree  of  influence  that  a  total  abstuner  can  ? 

A.  I  think  the  old  adage,  that  our  actions  preach  louder  than  our  words, 
holds  true  here. 

Q.  Would  you  feel  if  you  had  a  class  of  youi^  persons  under  your 
immediate  personal  influence,  at  liberty  to  use  any  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
thus  place  such  an  example  before  them  ? 

A.     Certainly  not  while  I  professed  to  be  a  fUlower  of  Christ. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  clear  in  the  position  that  such  an  example  is  wrong  and 
sinfbl,  although  the  acceptance  of  a  glass  of  wine  under  other  circumstances 
might  not  be  sinful  ? 

A .  I  suppose  that  there  are  very  few  external  acts  that  ate  sins  in  them- 
selves. The  sin  depends  upon  the  motive.  If  a  man  drinks  liquor  to  save 
his  life,  or  if  I  should  find  a  man  at  the  point  of  death  and  put  the  bottle  to 
his  Hps,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  act  would  be  a  sin. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  out  of  the  social  relations  that  men  bear,  that  the  character 
of  their  conduct  is  made  to  follow  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir.  I  believe  that  many  persons  who  use  wine  habitually  at  their 
tables  are  conscientious  Christian  men,  and  I  have  often  argued  this  question 
with  such  persons  in  a  friendly  way,  and  I  always  take  the  ground  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  ground  of  the  Scriptures  upon  this  subject.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  think  that  anybody  who  drinks  a  glas 
of  wine  socially,  commits  a  sin  against  God ;  but  I  think  that  I  should  be 
committing  a  sin  to  do  ft 

Q.    Tou  would  leave  that  question  to  be  decided  by  the  measure  of  light 
and  conviction  of  the  individual  himself  ? 
66 
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A.    Certainly. 

Q,  Would  that  fact,  althoagfa  he  excuses  himself,  prerrent  his  ezampla  «r 
influence  from  being  bad  ? 

A.  Not  at  all  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  blonder  is  someliines  wovse 
than  a  crime,  and  a  man  may  by  mistake  or  through  ignorance  do  ihat  which 
shall  cause  a  great  amount  of  injury. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Commonwealth,  in  considering  the  expediency 
or  the  duty  deTolving  upon  it  in  this  great  social  emergency,  under  any  obli- 
gation to  lower  its  standard  of  principle  to  the  lerel  of  Ae  consciences  of  such 
men  as  you  have  referred,  to? 

A,  I  should  be  yery  sorry  to  ree  the  Commonwealth  depart  from  what  I 
consider  to  be  its  present  i^licy  upon  this  question. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  place  its  standard 
of  effort  and  especially  its  principles  as  embodied  in  law,  upon  a  levd 
with  the  best  minds  of  the  State,  or  upon  the  level  of  the  lower  habits  and 
practices  of  the  people  of  the  State  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  law  should  be  an  elevating  power.  I  consider  the  law 
to  be  one  of  the  educators  of  human  society. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  any  considerable  force  in  the  assumption,  thai 
if  a  law  is  disobeyed,  it  should  bo  repealed  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  when  the  supreme  law  of  our  land  was  violated,  we  sent  our 
army  to  conquer  the  violators.  We  did  not  change  the  law,  because  we  be- 
lieved the  law  to  be  in  principle  what  it  ought  to  be.  So  it  is  in  regard  to 
this  law. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  repeal  this  law 
because  it  is  disobeyed,  or  should  they  use  their  influence  to  execute  the  law  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  law  can  be  executed  a  great  deal  more  easily 
than  even  its  friends  suppose.  If  the  liquordealers  once  find  that  they  can 
keep  good  hotels  without  furnishing  intoxicating  drinks, — that  public  senti- 
ment does  not  demand  it, — ^we  shall  not  have  so  great  opposition  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

Q.    Do  you  see  any  indications  that  the  law  is  likely  to  be  better  executed  ? 

A,  My  duties  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  do  not  come  in  personal  contact 
with  the  facts.  I  read  all  that  reaches  me  through  the  public  pren,  and  I 
converse  with  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  law,  and  my  impression  is, 
that  there  id  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  which  yon  speak. 

Q.  What,  80  far  as  you  know,  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  ministers  of 
your  church  in  regard  to  this  law  ? 

A.    It  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  law, 

Q.    And  in  favor  of  maintuning  the  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  weight  of  mind  bdng  isi 
opposition  to  this  law ;  I  think,  perhaps,  some  of  that  may  be  dead  weight 

Q.  The  attempt  has  been  here  made  to  sway  the  legislation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  the  weight  of  individual  names ;  do  you  know  of  a  sbgle  live 
man  of  your  church  who  is  opposed  to  this  prohibitory  law? 

A.  1  know  of  men,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  who  oppose  this 
law, — ^men  whom  I  believe  mean  to  be  true  to  their  calling,  and  far  bo  it  fiooi 
me  to  call  their  motives  in  question.    Still  I  fed  that  they  are  mistaken. 
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Q.  GmntiDg  all  that,  are  they  men  in  whom  the  hopes  of  the  church 
centre  to  any  cotuideiaUe  extent  ? 

A.  The  hopes  of  the  church  will  not  centre  in  them  for  a  great  while  to 
cone,  if  they  do  not  diange  their  base.  I  have  read  the  testimony  that  has 
been  ofibred  here,  and  I  know  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  testified  in 
favor  of  a  license  law,  are  thorough-going  total  abstinence  men  in  practice. 
I  make  this  remark,  because  I  wish  to  say  nothing  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
that  should  se^n  to  impugn  the  motives  of  such  men,  and  if  I  should  do  so, 
it  would  be  unintentional.  I  believe  that  generally  they  mean  to  be  as  true 
as  I  mean  to  be ;  but  I  believe  that  in  this  matter  they  are  mistaken,  and  that 
they  will  yet  see  th^r  mbtake.  I  have  intimations — nothing  positive — ^but  I 
have  received  intimations  that  some  of  them  have  already  been  led  to  doubt 
the  cofreetness  of  their  position* 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You  are  not  wedded,  I  suppose,  to  any  particular 
form  of  law,  but  only  in  favor  of  that  which  shall  most  efficiently  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance  ? 

A,    I  think  that  my  predominant  desire  is  to  see  the  people  temperate. 

Q.  I  suppose,  then,  you  have  no  preference  as  to  the  legal  means 
employed  ? 

A,    I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  in  £»vor  of  a  military  law. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  civil  law.  You  are  not  wedded  to  any  par- 
ticular policy  of  legislation  ? 

A .    AnyUiing  that  is  reasonable  and  efficient. 

Q.  The  question,  then,  in  your  mind  is,  whether  the  law  now  upon  the 
statute  book,  with  such  modifications  as  are  proposed  by  the  petitioner^ 
would  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  temperance  ? 

iL    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  present  law  might  be  made  the  most 
efficient? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  gentlemen  who 
entertain  different  opinions  ? 

A.    I  do  not  doubt  their  sincerity. 

<2>  Kow,  in  ascertaining  whether  you  are  mistaken  in  your  opinion,  or 
they  in  theirs,  we  must  investigate  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
present  law,  must  we  not  ? 

A.    It  depends  partly  upon  that 

Q.    Does  it  not  depend  altogether  upon  that  ? 

A.  If,  by  facts,  you  include  the  nature  of  the  law  itself,  it  does.  There  is 
in  every  law,  I  suppose,  a  sort  of  self-evidencing  authority.  We  judge  before- 
hand of  a  law  that  it  is  fit  to  do  the  work  intended. 

Q*  But  the  ability  to  say  which  ^f  the  two  policies  would  be  best 
promotive  of  temperance  would  depend,  would  it  not,  upon  an  examination 
of  a  great  many  facts  as  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  two  policies  in 
this  country  and  in  other  oountries  ? 

A,  Not  altogether  upon  an  examination  of  the  fiicts.  I  would  not  go  to 
Europe  to  learn  how  to  govern  Massachusetts.  A  great  many  thingp  have 
failed  in  Sweden  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  which 
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you  and  I  know  are  succeeding  very  well  in  thid  cotmtry.  I  tiiink  tliat  Ire 
should  look  at  the  results  of  the  law  that  hare  been  ntiaiufested  in  tliis 
country.  To  give  the  facts  their  proper  weight,  we  should  learn  what  resdts 
were  duo  to  the  existence  of  the  law  itself,  and  what  to  other  causes,  iade- 
pendent  of  the  law. 

Q.  But  the  question  is  to  be  settled  after  all,  not  npon  any  theory  or 
abstract  principle,  but  by  looking  as  far  as  we  may  be  able  to  the  real  effect 
which  a  measure  is  calculated,  in  the  judgment  of  men,  to  produce,  ra&er 
than  to  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  normal  or  legitimate  tendency  of  the 
law  ?    Is  not  the  legitimate  tendency  of  a  law  to  be  judged  of  by  its  effects  ? 

A.    Not  altogether  by  those  effects  to  which  yon  refer. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  than  the  effects  actually  produced,  by  wtich 
practical  legislators  and  practical  men  can  judge  of  the  tendency  and  Ttlne 
of  a  law  ?  Is  not  the  legitimate  tendency  of  a  law  chiefly  to  bo  detenmned 
by  its  effects  ? 

,A.  I  think  that  I  have  answered  the  question.  I  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  a  law  itself  which,  prior  to  any  investigation  of  its  effects  in 
individual  cases,  commends  it  to,  or  condemns  it  in  our  judgment  Hat 
a  priori,  or  self-evidencing  power  of  the  law  ought  not  to  be  rejected  in  e«ir 
investigations  as  to  the  tendency  and  value  of  a  law. 

Q.  Would  you  not  also  take  into  consideralaon  the  probability  of  a  law 
being  executed  for  a  good  purpose  ? 

A,  The  probabilty  ?  Certainly  I  would.  Tliis  legitimate  tendency  of  the 
law  makes  it  probable  that  it  will  be  executed.  If  we  see  a  sharp  axe,  we 
judge  beforehand  that  it  is  suited  for  cutting  down  a  tree,  if  it  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  right  man. 

Q.  Still,  the  axe  may  be  used  or  it  may  not  be  used  to  cut  down 
a  ti-ee  ? 

A.  It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be ;  but  there  is  in  the  axe  itself  a  fitness  ibr 
that  work. 

Q.  Does  not  the  effect  produced  by  the  axe  depend  entirely  npon  the  nse 
that  is  made  of  it  ?  And,  if  the  the  axe  is  blunt,  will  it  prodnce  the  same 
effect? 

A.  When  the  iron  is  blunt,  it  is  necessary  to  put  ibrth  more  strengtii.  i 
prefer  a  sharp  axe  to  a  blunt  one. 

Q.  An  axe  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  cutting  down  of  a  tree,  but  still 
never  cut  one  down  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  Then  this  law  may  have  in  itself  a  tendency  to  prevent  intemperanee, 
but,  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  people,  wiU  it  have  die 
legitimate  effect  to  check  that  evil  ? 

A.  It  may  not  have  that  effect  if  the  right  kind  of  men  do  not  take  Iidid 
of  it  and  execute  it. 

Q.  Is  there  in  the  simple  adaptation  of  tins  law  anydiing  to  produce  the 
force  that  is  necessary  to  execute  it  ? 

A.  We  had,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  arsenals  filled  with  swoihds 
and  muskets  and  bayonets,  all  of  which  were  very  nicely  adapted  to  the  pat- 
ting down  of  this  rebellion,  but  they  had  to  be  put  into  the  hands  d  truly 
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loyal  men  before  thej  did  the  work.  I  would  not  go  back  ftom  tbe 
Springfield  musket  to  tbe  old  Awtrian  mosket,  nor  irom  the  Parrott  gun  to 
the  smooth  bore. 

Q.    If  neither  of  them  were  e^er  to  be  used,  70U  would  not  nuike  them, 
would  you  ? 

A.    I  would  make  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.    If  they  were  never  to  be  used  ? 

A.  That  is  not  a  question  to  be  conaidered.  They  ought  to  be  used,  and 
will  be. 

(2>  Ton  say  that  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  sin  to  drink  spirits,  or  a 
glaesofwine? 

Ay    1  explained  the  statement. 

<^  You  said  that  you  did  not  consider  it  a  sin  under  certain  circum- 
stances? 

A.  I  believe  that  there  are  circumstances  under  which  it  is  perfectl/ 
right 

Q,    In  other  words,  it  is  not,  under  all  circumstances,  a  sin  to  drink  or  sell  ? 

A.    I  say  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  not  a  |in. 

Q.  Would  you  then,  think  that  a  law  which  made  such  an  act  a  crime, 
was  right  ? 

A.  The  law  does  not  make  it  a  crime  to  sell.  The  Governor  may  sell» 
and  the  law  does  not  make  it  a  crime  for  him  to  selL 

^  We  all  have  more  or  less  occasion  to  use  spirits  in  our  families;  I 
suppose  that  you  do  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir  f  I  was  floated  in  whiskey  and  brandy  for  six  months. 

Q,    Did  you  get  the  liquor  at  the  State  Agency  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  .1  was  at  that  tame  in  a  state  of  delirium ;  the  liquor  was 
chiefly  contributed  from  the  cellars  of  private  citixens  of  Boston,  who  were 
very  kind  to  me  during  that  sickness. 

Q.  Bo  you  not  suppose  that  the  purchase  of  that  liquor  exposed  somebody 
to  the  house  of  correction  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.    If  it  was  bought  at  any  of  the  liquor-stores  of  Boston,  did  it  not  ? 

A,  1  suppose  that  if  it  was  not  bought  of  the  State,  the  purchase  was  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  State.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  obtained.  I  do  not 
know  bnt  there  may  be  ways  of  obtaining  it  other  than  from  the  State  Agent, 
which  may  not  be  illegal. 

Q.  Have  you  in  any  instance,  gone  to  the  State  Agency  in  Boston  to. buy 
any  liquor? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q>    Do  you  use  any,  other  than  that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

A»  I  will  say  frankly,  that  I  use  wine  as  a  medicine  whenever  a  wise 
physician  says  that  I  must  use  it. 

Q.    Do  you  get  the  wine,  that  he  directs  you  to  use,  at  the  State  Agency  ? 

A,  1  dare  not  get  it  at  the  State  Agency,  because  I  am  afraid  of  its  being 
poisonous. 
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Q.  Then  nnlesB  you  get  twenty-eight  gaBou  at  a  time,  the  peraon  irho 
sells  it  to  you  exposes  himself  to  the  punishment  of  going  Id  the  House  of 
Ck)rrection. 

A,  Then  I  suppose  that  I  am  also  a  eriminal,  and  stand  before  youi 
to-day,  as  a  criminal 

Q.    Do  you  think  the  law  that  makes  yon  a  criminal,  a  wise  one  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  feel,  in  your  own  conscience,  that  you  are  a  criminal  ? 

A,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  a  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God.  When  the  pro- 
hibitory law  is  administered  according  to  the  designs  of  those  who  passed  it, 
when  we  have  State  Agents  whom  we  can  trust,  when  importers  and  liquor- 
dealers  will  sell  pure  wine  to  the  agencies,  and  not  take  advantage  of  them, 
as  I  understand  they  do,  when  importers  will  cease  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  these  men  are  State  Agents  to  sell  them  impure  liquors  just  to  bring 
tihe  law  into  disrepute,  then  when  at  the  point  of  death  we  may  not  be 
compelled  to  break  the  law  for  the  sake  of  saving  our  lives. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  law  that  requires  you  or  somebody  else  to 
expose  himself  to  the  House  of  Correction,  for  the  sake  of  saving  your  life? 

A.    It  is  not  the  law  that  requires  it. 

Q*    What  do  you  think  of  the  expediency  of  such  a  law  ? 

A.  If  I  knew  of  such  a  law,  I  should  consider  it  very  inexpedient  These 
results  have  not  been  the  legitimate  tendency  of  the  law,  but  resnit  from  the 
opposition  of  men  to  the  law,— of  men  who  have  been  trying  to  bring  the 
law  into  disrepute. 

Q.  Should  not  every  wise  legislator,  in  the  enactment  of  any  law,  consider 
the  fact  whether  or  not  the  law  can  be  enforced  ? 

A,  I  tbink  not  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  difficulty  in  Utah,  to  exe- 
cute the  law  against  polygamy,  yet  I  shonkl  be  in  favor  of  havii^  sodi  a 
law. 

Q,  If  tiie  law  we  have  does  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  another 
would  be  more  efficient,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  yonr  ideal  of  a  law, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  give  up  a  little  of  your  abstnct  theory,  and  have 
the  law  that  would  be  the  most  efficient  ? 

A.  I  would  go  for  the  perfect  law.  If  the  perfect  law  will  not  restnin 
tiie  evil,  certainly  an  imperfect  law  will  not 

Q.  When  Moses  made  a  law  granting  divorces,  which  was  oontnry  lo  Ae 
law  from  the  beginning — given  under  inspiration,  if  you  please — did  he  do 
wrong? 

A.  There  were  many  things  in  the  Hebrew  economy  which  are  not 
examples  for  the  Christian  Church  to  follow.  Slaver)',  in  a  certain  form,  and 
polygamy,  in  a  certain  form,  then  existed.  The  Mosaic  economy  was  peeii- 
liar  to  a  people,  who  were  yet  to  be  educated  and  fitted  for  the  ChrMan 
Church. 

Q.  Do  yon  or  not  believe  that  it  is  proper  to  have  reference  to  the  fiKt, 
whether  or  not  a  law  can  be  executed,  when  you  are  enaetang  that  law  ? 

A.    I  do,  sir;  and  I  believe  that  those  laws  can,  in  the  long  run,  be i 
readily  executed  which  beforehand  commend  themselves  to  tiie  moral 
of  men  as  right  and  just    I  am  not  a  le^slator ;  I  am  not  a  statesman ;  bat  a 
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moralist  Perhaps  porsons  who  are  familiar  with  kgislatioii  could  answer 
such  a  question  better  Uiaa  I  could;  certaiiily  thej  ought  to  be  able  to  giTe 
an  opinion  which  would  be  worth  more  than  mine. 

Q,  Is  there  not  something  besides  the  law  needful  to  prepare  the  people  to- 
obey  itf  and  must  not  that  preparation  be  made*  before  the  enactment  of  the 
law? 

A,  Undoubtedly.  There  mnst  be  a  moral  sense  in  men,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  moral  suasion,  peribaps^  used  in  adyance ;  and,  aboTe  all,  there 
must  be  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  chaiged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law,  that  it  shall  be  executed. 

Q.  Hust  there  not  be  a  moral  sense  in  the  community,  and  a  pretty 
decided  one,  before  stringent  criminal  laws  can  be  executed  with  any 
effect? 

A.  1  think  there  must  be  a  very  decided  moral  sentiment  with  regard  to 
this  prohibitory  law  before  it  will  be  executed  without  making  trouble  in  the 
Commonwealth — before  people  will  obey  it  readily. 

Q>  If  that  moral  sense  be  wanting,  will  the  law  be  effectiye  for  any 
good? 

A.  Well,  sir,  in  the  case  which  we  are  to  consider,  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  moral  sense  is  wanting;  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  consider  a 
case  where  the  moral  sense  is  wanting.  In  this  case,  which  we  are  to  consider, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  is  practically  perfect 

Q.  That  is  a  question  of  fact;  I  am  testing  a  principle,  upon  your  basis 
as  a  moralist  I  am  testing  the  question  whether,  if  there  be  not  snch  a  moral 
sense  as  will  execute  the  law,  the  law  can  be  efiectiTc  for  good  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  preach  the  absolute  morality.  1 
l>elieve  Christ  preached  it,  and  he  is  my  Master.  And  so  far  as  my  short 
experience  is  any  guide  to  me,  the  man  who  takes  that  ground  in  the  b^in- 
ning,  and  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  pulled  away  from  it  by  surround- 
ii^  influences,  but  stands  right  there  all  his  lifo,  wiU  bring  men  round  to  liim, 
and  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  in  educating  them,  elevating  them, 
and  securing  their  confidence  and  respect,  in  the  long  run,  than  if  he  allows 
himself  to  be  pulled  away  firom  that  standard  of  absolute  morality,  and 
b^^ins  by  reyolving  these  questions  in  his  mind — *^  What  is  expedient  ?  what 
is  practicable  ?  "  and  says,  ^  All  this  is  very  well,  but  it  is  visionary ;  we 
must  be  practical  men."  I  have  never  taken  that  ground,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  yet  I  took  the  stand  where  it  seemed  to  me  my  Master  stood, 
and  by  His  grace  I  hope  to  bo  able  to  stand  there  as  long  as  I  stand  anywhere. 

Q.  Aj  a  moral  and  religious  teacher,  you  take  that  to  be  your  duty,  and  I 
do  not  object  to  it  at  all ;  but  when  you  come  to  legislate,  you  have  got  to 
l^pslate  for  immediate  efi^t  upon  conununities  and  people  as  they  are  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  statesmen  and  legislators  until  I  see 
the  laws  which  they  have  passed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  producing  a  bad  moral 
c0oct  in  the  conmiunity ;  and  when  I  see  a  law  already  existing  which  com- 
mends itself  to  my  reason  as  adapted  to  produce  a  wholesome  moral  influence 
in  the  community,  I  shall  stand  by  it 

Q.  Unless  you  find  that  in  its  operation  it  does  wrong  ?  If  it  does  wrong, 
yon  would  not  stand  by  it  ? 
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A*    No,  sir ;  not  if  it  does  wrong  throug^b  any  fault  in  itself  ? 

Q.    Suppose  it  does  wrong  by  the  means  wliich  are  taken  to  execute  it  ? 

A.  If  one  agent  does  not  make  a  good  use  of  the  instrumentality,  we 
must  find  another  who  will. 

Q.  Does  the  execution  of  criminal  laws,  the  infliction  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, have  any  tendency,  in  your  opinion,  to  produce  that  moral  change 
which  b  necessary,  as  you  believe,  to  efifect  a  refoi'mation  in  any  man  ? 

A*  It  may  not  always  produce  any  moral  change  for  the  better  in  that 
man,  but  its  existence  is  a  great  educating  power  in  the  community. 

Q.    Does  it  have  any  effect  on  that  man  ? 

A.  It  may  not  on  him.  It  would  have  a  different  effect,  probably,  in 
different  cases. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  You  know  that  license  laws  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  this  country  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  do  you  not  ? 

A.    If  you  say  they  have  been,  1  will  believe  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  license  law  doing  anything  to  restrain  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  ? 

A.  My  general  impression  has  been,  that  a  license  law  does  not  do  any- 
thing to  restrain  the  traffic  And  I  have  this  feeling,  also,  in  regard  to 
licenses.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  unfair  to  make  business  men  a  State 
police.  There  are  officers  to  do  the  governingi  and  private  individuals  to  do 
the  business. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  receive  your  impression  agadnst  the  State 
Agency  ?    Have  you  heard  much  of  it  of  late  years  ? 

A»  1  remarked  that  I  had  heard  that  there  had  been  a  reform  in  that 
respect ;  and  it  is  my  intention,  before  purchasing  any  more  liquors,  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  liquor  which  is  sold,  by  the  State  Agent.  I  intend  to  buy  a 
botUe  at  the  State  Agency  and  have  it  analyzed,  and  if  it  is  pure,  I  shall 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 

Q.  Should  you  feel  more  sure  of  getting  a  pure  article  by  going  to  the 
ordinary  sellers  of  liquor  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  Something  besides  the  question  of  pure  liquors  comes  in 
there. 

Testimony  of  Rev.  Stedman  W.  Hanks. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooler.)    YHiere  do  you  reside  ? 

A,    In  Lowell    My  office  is  in  Boston. 

<2.  You  are  District  Secretary  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society, 
are  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  business.  My  work  is  to  keep  their  cause  before 
the  churches  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  course  I  am  in  the  country  most 
of  the  time ;  spend  all  my  Sal^baths  there. 

Q,    You  travel  about  the  country  very  extensively  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  For  thirteen  years  I  have  been  in  that  business,  ^' going  to 
fro  in  the  earth." 

Q.    You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  cleigymen  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  Of  the  Aye  hundred  and  thirty  clergymen  bdon^ng  to  the 
denomination  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  find  that  I  am  personally 
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acqaamted  with  four  Hundred,  at  least    That  includes  the  professors  in  the 
rarious  institutions  of  my  oFn  denominaUon. 

Q-    Of  the  four  hundred  with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  hdw  many  are  in 
favor  of  a  license  law  in  preference  to  a  jnt>hibitory  law  ? 

A.    From  the  best  estimate  I  can  make  about  the  matter,  I  should  say,  not 
more  than  one  in  forty  or  fifty.    Three  are  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  I  know  of 
three  more  in  the  rural  districts  with  whom  I  have  conversed ;  and  there  are 
are  one  or  two  more  of  whom  I  should  say,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  them, 
that  they  are  in  favor  a  license  law.    But,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  should  say 
that  forty-mne  out  of  fifty  clezgymen  are  not  in  favor  of  a  license  law,  but  of 
a  prohibitory  law. 
42*    Tou  mean  the  clergymen  of  your  denomination  ? 
A*    Yes,  sir.    And  so  far  as  the  clergymen  of  the  Methodist  denomination 
are  concerned,  of  whom  I  know  a  great  many,  I  do  not  know  of  any  who 
&TQr  a  license  law.     They  all  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  good  old  John 
^Wesley,  that  this  is  a  pretty  bad  business. 

(2.    (By  the  Chaibmak.)    What  is  your  denomination  ? 
A,    Orthodox  Congregationalist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spookbr.)  How  extensively  is  the  law  executed  ? 
A.  I  should  say,  that  outside  of  Boston  and  the  other  cities,  it  was  pretty 
generally  executed,  so  fkr  as  t^  open  sale  is  concerned.  I  do  not  hear  of 
very  many  liquor-fihops  in  the  country  towns.  I  have  had  occasion  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  matter,  and  I  find  that  in  most  cases  outside  the  cities,  the 
sale  is  carried  on  in  a  covert,  secret  way,  and  that  the  *  old  liquor-selling 
establishments  are  closed,  as  places  of  business. 

Q.    Do  you  observe  any  improvement  in  the  cities  in  this  respect  lately  ? 
A.    I  should  think  that  since  the  State  Constables  have  been  at  work  in  the 
cities,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  sale,  but  I  cannot  speak  so  confidently 
about  that    I  should  think  there  were  leas  places  carrying  on  this  business 
since  that  method  of  enforcing  the  law  was  commenced. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law  ? 
A.  I  have  the  impression  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  enforce- 
ment is  the  fact,  that  there  are  so  many  men  of  standing  and  influence  in  the 
community  who  prophesy  evil  about  this  nuttter,  who  say  the  law  cannot  be 
executed ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  a  good  many  of  them  in  their  social 
parties  drink  wine,  and  set  an  example  which  is  wrong.  I  think  if  they 
would  take  the  same  ground  that  was  taken  by  Franklin  Pierce  when  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed,  '^  The  law  must  be  executed,"  it  would  be. 
Let  the  grround  be  taken  that  our  Grovemor  took  when  the  war  broke  out, 
"  Put  down  the  rebellion  t  It  must  be  done  I  **  and  this  traffic  would  be  put 
down  very  quickly,  I  am  confident.  And  I  want  to  add,  that  I  regard  a 
remark  made  here  by  a  distinguished  physician,  namely,  that  he  did  not  regret 
the  drinking  usages  of  the  community,  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
conceivable  to  the  execution  of  this  law. 

Q-     What  proportion  of  the  practical  friends  of  temperance,  the  members 
of  temperance  societies,  &c.,  and  the  members  of  churches,  in  your  opiniooi 
are  in  favor  of  a  license  law,  as  compared  with  a  prohibitory  law  ? 
67 
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A .  I  find  two  kinds  of  friends  of  luinwiiuui,  reiry  distinctly  defined.  Ono 
class  is  the  conservatiye  class;  thte  o€lier  is  the  radical  class.  Hie  conaemr 
tare  class  go  pretty  strongly  lor  license;  iJiey  do  not  attend  temperance 
murfnt^H  mnch,  and  take  occasionaOy  a  glass  of  liquor,  thinking  it,  on  the 
whole,  not  very  bad.  That  class  of  *^  friends  "  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  farar 
of  license.  The  other  class,  the  cold-water  temperance  people,  the  total- 
abstainers,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  through  the  community  whete  I  have  been, 
are  in  favor  of  the  present  law,  and  of  the  execntion  of  that  law. 

Q.    Was  the  law  executed  at  Lowell  at  any  time  ? 

A.  I  was  a  resident  of  Lowell  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  and 
had  some  particular  reasons  for  watching  that  thing,  as  it  was  predicted  that 
the  law  would  be  a  failure.  I  went  into  some  of  tlie  principal  streets,  the  Teiy 
night  after  the  law  went  into  execntion,  to  see  whether  the  shops  were  open, 
and  I  found  them  almost  universally  closed  np.  I  went  up  and  down  the 
streets  several  times  on  purpose  to  observe  the  matter,  and  saw  that  the  shops 
were  closed  up ;  and  on  the  doors  of  some  of  them  there  was  a  piece  oi  blade. 
crape;  and  some  had  this  inscription,  which  {leased  me  considerahly : 
*'  Spirits  departed  I "  The  liquor  bunness  was  closed  np  at  that  time  for  a 
short  period.  Dr.  Miner  was  a  resident  of  Lowell  at  that  time,  and  he  can 
bear  testimony  to  this  fact. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  non-execution  of  the  law  in  Boston  had  any  infloenee 
in  Lowell  ? 

A.  The  moment  it  was  announced  that  the  law  was  not  executed  in 
Boston,  the  liquor-sellers  opened  there  shops  again,  the  ^spirits*  came  bade, 
and  the  business  went  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  authorities  of  Boston  ever  made  a  serious  efibrt  to 
enforce  the  law  ? 

A.  It  never  seemed  to  me  so.  It  seemed  to  me  thut  fhe  policy  of  the 
Boston  police,  excellent  men  as  they  were,  was  to  get  over  this  matter  as 
easily  as  they  could,  and  to  let  these  criminals  ga  That  has  been  die  resdt 
of  my  observation.  I  have  not  been  a  resident  of  Boston.  I  come  to  the  atj 
in  the  morning,  and  return  in  the  evening. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  morality  of  setting  intoxicating  drinks  aa  a 
beverage? 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  wicked  practice;  It  is  a  sin  in  eveiy  case.  And  yet  I 
do  not  hold  to  the  theory  that  it  is  wicked  in  all  eases  to  drink  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  to  sell  it.  The  cases  seem  to  me  very  easily  dtatinguishable,  on  the 
old  principle  settled  by  moral  philosophers,  namely,  that  the  motive  is  to  be 
considered.  When,  for  instance,  a  pnyfessor  of  surgery  goes  to  the  liaaa- 
chnsetts  Hospital  and  cuts  off  a  man's  leg,  or  both  of  his  legs,  or  removes  a 
tumor,  it  looks  like  a  very  butchering  business;  yet  we  do  not  call  that 
wicked.  But,  if  another  professor  operates  upon  a  man  as  Prof.  Webster  did 
upon  Dr.  Parkman,  and  cuts  his  body  up  into  flragments,  it  is  a  very  ^£fereiit 
matter.  Men  are  to  be  judged  by  their  motives.  The  transactions  are  veiy 
much  alike,  but  the  judgment  of  the  comnmmty  upon  the  actora  is  Toy 
diflferent :  one  is  to  be  commended ;  the  other  to  be  hanged. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proldbitory  law  has  helped  the  cause  of  teatr 
perance? 
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A.  I  have  the  impresnon  decidedly  that  it  has  helped  it  in  this  way :  It 
has  dosed  ap  a  vast  many  places  where  intoxieatii^  liquors  were  sold  in  the 
rural  distriots.  I  have  been  to  nearly  eveiy  town  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
have  put  the  question  to  nametoiis  cleigymen,  and  it  is  their  testimony  and 
the  testimony  of  many  penons  in  the  rmral  districts,  that  the  law  has  been 
an  essential  help  in  closing  up  these  places, 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  law  does  considerable  in  educating  the  com- 
munity, and  making  them  think  it  wrong  to  sell  or  drink  intoxicating 
liquors  ? 

A,  Certainly.  I  have  the  impression  that  this  law  has  a  vast  influence  in 
the  community,  considered  as  an  educator ;  thai  it  puts  this  matter  on  the  right 
basis, — ^that  it  is  a  thing  which  fills  the  prisons  and  almshouses, — and  there- 
fore is  very  useful  in  its  educational  influence  upon  the  community. 

Q.  If  the  law  licenses  a  thing,  is  it  not  a  necessary  consequence  that  it 
thereby  says  it  is  proper  to  be  done,  and  has  a  tendency  to  bring  the  public 
sentiiBeat  to  that  conclusion  ? 

A*  liacems  to  me  that  it  must  have  that  tendency.  It  would  be  a  very 
sad  thing  fbr  the  community  to  have  that  ides  inculcated  in  that  way. 

Q.  We  havtahnard  a  great  deal  aboni  the  increase  of  intemperance.  How 
is  it  now,  according  te  your  observation,  as  eompared  with  two  or  tiuree  years 
ago? 

A,  Compared  with  tw(^  eck  three  yean  ago,  I  should  not  qpeak  very  cpn- 
fidently.  For  two  or  three  ysavs  the  temperance  cause,  until  the  last  year, 
perhaps,  has  been  somewhat  at  a  stand*  VHthin  the  last  year  or  two,  I  think 
the  cause  has  made  great  pr<^gn8B ;  bat  kiokiBg  back  ten  years,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, twenty  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  rural  districts,  the  change 
has  been  perfectly  enormous  to  anybody  who  will  be  candid.  The  sale  of 
liquor  at  the  grocery  shops  is  stopped.  In  my  own  town,  where  I  have  been 
bookkeeper  in  two  liquor-selling  estabUshments,  and  knew  every  family  in  the 
place  when  I  was  there^  the  chai^  is  very  marked.  I  can  tell  by  the  num- 
ber of  rags  and  old  hats  stuck  in  the  windows,  and  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  poor4MNise  and  prison.  The  change  is  very  easily  perceptible  to  anybody 
who  goes  through  these  places  with  his  eyes  open. 

Q.  IMd  you  ever  know  a  license  law,  from  your  observation,  or  anything 
you  have  heard,  that  did  anything  to  restrain  the  traffic  ? 

A.  1  have  some  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  old  license  law  passed  about 
1835  or  '86.  That  law  waitf  in  existence  when  I  was  at  college,  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  its  operation,  because  I  belonged  to  a  temperance  asso- 
ciation, and  we  watched  it  In  that  place,  there  was  a  license  given  to  an 
apothecary,  who  appeared  before  the  conunittee  and  stated  his  reason  for 
wanting  a  license.  He  said  that  he  had  91^200  worth  of  liquors,  and  wanted 
a  license  in  order  that  he  might  dispose  of  his  liquor,  otherwise  he  would  meet 
with  pecuniary  loss.  They  granted  it.  He  was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man, 
and  probably  intended  to  do  his  duty.  Liquor  was  fredy  sold  in  that  place. 
That  license  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  man,  who  was  a  strong  temper^ 
anceman  when  he  took  it;  he  became  a  drunkard,  had  dtixnum  tremens^ 
walked  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  another 
man,  a  member  of  the  church.    Ho  broke  down  in  character,  made  the 
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church  ft  great  deal  of  trouble;  the  liceiue  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  went 
on  selling  liquor  without  a  licenae.  l^faat  is  a  case  which  I  call  to  mind 
which  I  investigated  at  the  time,  and  re<>inTestigated  in  th^  yery  place,  calling 
upon  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  to  g^ve  me  the  &ct8  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ohii^d.)  You  regard  the  public  sentiment  ithat  is  entertained 
by  at  least  a  part  of  the  community, — the  higher  class,  or  the  class  that  ise 
their  wine,  etc., — as  an  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  is  a  veiy  great  obstaele. 

Q.  How  do  you  propose  to  remove  that  obstacle,  or  change  that  public 
sentiment  ? 

A.  I  propose  to  do  what  I  can  in  the  way  of  love  and  persuasion,  and  the 
rest  by  law. 

Q.  Have  you  seen,  within,  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yeaxs,  any  effect  produced 
upon  tiiat  class i>f  .men  both  by  law  and  lore  ? 

A.  I  think  they  are  somelhing  like  the  boy  in  the  tree  stealing  apples. 
Wc  have  been  throwing  turf  at  them,  and  if  they  are  still  disposed  to  sdl 
liquor,  I  think  the  constsible^  should  throw  stones,  and  bring  them  down  in 
that  way, 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  these  peorans  who  occasionally  drink 
liquor  and  finmish  it  at  paxties  were  the.great  obstacles  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  said  so.    That  is  my  impression. 

<2.    How  do  you  propose  to  change  the  opinion  of  these  men  ? 

A,  I  propose  to  show  them  the  bad  infiuence  of  that,  and  I  propose  to 
have  the  law  so  thoroughly  exeeuted  that  they  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
getting  their  liquor  at  the  agency,  and  complying  with  the*  requirements  of  the 
law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  change,  f<Mr  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  in  the  sentiment  of  that  class  of  people  towards  the  prohibitory  law, 
or  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquor  ? 

A,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  that  class  of  people  have  not  been  affected 
by  the  law  cr  by  moral  suasicm.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  them  will  come  to 
the  drunkard's  terrible  end,  notwithstandmg  they  occupy  high  positions. 

Q.  There  Jias  been  no  perceptible  effect,  by  the  instrumentalities  of  both 
love  and  law,  on  that  class  of  men»  so  fax  as  you  know  ? 

A,    So  fiir  as  I  know,  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  very  mux^  restrained. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquors  by  that  class 
of  men  during  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ?  Is  it  greater  than  it  was  in 
1840, '41, '2, '3, '4  and '6? 

A,    I  am  not  able  to  say  about  that» 

Q.  Are  there  not  more  families  who  now  use  it  as  a  beverage,  and  fonish 
it  to  friends  occasionally,  within  the  sphere  of  your  acquaintance,  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  ? 

A.  Acc(»ding  to  my  observation,  I  should  say  not  I  s^uld  say,  from  mj 
observation  in  families  where  I  visit,  and  at  parties,  jthat  the  state  of  thin^  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  much  of  the  class  of  pecsoDS  to  whom  you  allude,  to  know 
their  private  habits  ? 
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A,  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  about  their  prirate  habits.  I  think  yery 
likely  that  when  I  visit  thent,  they  do  not  nse  the  wine  quite  so  much  as  they 
might  in  other  cases.    I  do  not  drink  it  myself. 

Q.    That  you  say  is  the  great  obstacle  ? 

A.    One  great  obstacle. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  greatest,  in  your  epinion,  to  the  realization  of  what  you 
and  all  temperance  men,  I  have  no  doubt,  desire  ? 

A»  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  make  the  comparison.  I  should  say  it  was 
a  very  great  obstacle,  but  that  there  are  other  very  great  obstacles^ 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  in  the  present  instromentaUties  that  tends  to 
change  that  sentiment  and  practice  much  among  that  class  of  people  ? 

A.  Only  so  far  as  truth  is  being  spread.  Their  children  are  being  edu- 
cated, and  information  circulated  in  the  community  in  regard  to  the  terrible 
consequences  of  the  use  of  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  get  many  of  the  children  of  these  families,  to  sign  the  cold- 
water  pledge? 

A .  A  great  many  of  them.  That  is  regarded  as  a  rery  important  matter 
In  these  families.  They  generally  say  to  their  children,  "^  Yon  had  better 
sign  the  pledge  " — or  many  of  them  do  so. 

Q.    You  do  not  think  their  preaching  is  very  effective,  do  yon  ? 

A,    Not  80  effective  as  it  would  be  if  they  dispensed  with  their  liquors. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law  resulting  from 
this  fact ;  that,  while  the  law  makes  it  a  house-of-correction  offence  to  sell,  it 
makes  it  no  offence  to  buy  or  drink  ? 

A.  Well,  it  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  a  law 
about  what  people  should  eat  or  drink.  There  is  a  law  against  selling  tainted 
meat,  but  there  is  no  law  against  eating  it,  and  any  man  can  have  a  fuU 
dinner  of  that  sort  of  meat  if  he  chooses,  and  the  law  cannot  touch  him, 
because  he  is  in  his  own  domicile.    That  is  the  view  I  take  of  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  an  obstacle  to  the  enfi>rcement  of  the  law,  that  it 
contains  that  feature  ? 

A.  I  think  the  present  law  is  constructed  as  well  as  any  law  could  be.  It 
does  make  provision  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  legitimate  purposes, 
and  properly,  I  think. 

Q.    Do  the  people  of  Lowell  avail  themselves  of  those  provisions  to  get  it  ? 

A,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  a  great  many  of  them  get  what  they  want  at 
the  grocers',  and  do  not  patronize  the  liquor  agency ;  but  a  good  many  do.  I 
am  sorry  so  many  have  the  impression  that  the  liquor  is  bad  at  the  agency. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  people  of  Lowell  who  buy  and  use  liquor, 
go  to  the  liquor  agency,  to  any  (»)nsiderable  extent  ? 

A.    I  should  think  a  great  deal  was  sold  that  is  not  sold  at  the  agency. 

Q.    What  proportion,  should  you  say  ? 

A.    I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  I  see  that  in  1864,  there  were  six  hundred  and  forty-nine  doUars'  worth 
sold  at  the  State  agency  in  Lowell.  You  do  not  think  that  covers  the  whole 
consumption  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Would  that  be  any  perceptible  approach  towards  covering  it  7 
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A.  Na»  sir.  I  tUnk  most  of  th^  wholeBale  traffic,  tl^ere  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  liquor^elling  establishments.  I  get  all  the  liquor  I  want — which  is 
not  much— at  the  agency,  and  get  very  good  liquor,  tpa 

Q.    If  you  used  a  great  deal,  you  would  haifdly  go  there  ? 

A.    I  thiuk  I  should  still  trust  the  agency,  rather  than  the  grocen,  ar. 

Q,    How  is  the  fiict  as  to  liquor  being  extensively  sold  in  Lowell  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  liquor-selling  in  that  city ;  no  doubt 
of  it,  Mr.  Child ;  but  no  more,  according  to  the  population,  than  fonnwly ; 
and  among  Americans,  I  should  think  not  so  much. 

Q.  In  1845,  when  wo  used  to  have  weekly  temperance  meetings,  was  there 
as  much  liquor  sold  there  as  now  ? 

A>  I  should  think  so.  About  1844, 1  was  made  aware  of  the  remarkable 
fact,  which  affected  me  a  great  deal,  that  thirty  young  men  were  earned 
home  drunk  from  a  certain  saloon,  at  a  festival,  in  one  night.  (You  know 
where  it  is,  though  yon  do  not  get  your  liquor  there.)  I  followed  one  of  my 
church-members  in  there  once  to  watch  him,  as  his  shepherd,  and  to  see  what 
was  going  on  there,  and  was  invited  to  preach ;  and  I  said  if  they  would  let 
me  take  ibr  my  text,  *^  Out  of  tlie  belly  of  hell  cried  I,"  I  would  preach  a 
sermon  there ;  but  they  would  not  allow  it 

Q.  As  to  the  habit  of  drinking,  how  is  it  now  in  Lowell,  as  compared  wiA 
1845? 

A,  Among  the  foreigners,  I  should  think  there  was  more  drinking ;  among 
Americans,  I  shouldn't  think  it  waa  so.  I  shouldn't  think  there  were  so  many 
young  men  intoxicated  as  there  used  to  be* 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  from  1845,  for  twQ»  three  or  four  yean  afler  I 
went  to  Lowell,  the  drinking  of  liquor  was  almost  unknown  throughout  the 
Lowell  population  ? 

A.    I  know  it  was  greatly  restrained  in  the  miUs. 

Q.    Is  it  so  now  ? 

A,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  liqupr  drankf  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  more  drank  than  at  that  time.  I  do  not  go  into  the  mills  now  as  I 
used  to,  and  do  not  know  how  the  iact  is  there. 

Q,  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  use  of  liquor  in  the  mills  was  almost  entirely 
restrained  at  that  time  ? 

A .  Jt  was.  The  drinking  of  liquor  was  not  allowed  on  the  ground  there, 
Imt  that  the  people  who  worked  at  the  mill  got  tiieir  liquor  at  the  shops  and 
used  it  in  their  families,  to  some  extent,  I  know  yery  welL 

Q.    Do  you  know  pn  what  conditions  the  m^  were  hired  ? 

A,    In  one  or  two  mills  I  do^  but  not  in  alL 

Q.    €an  they  hire  men  now  on  condition  tbat  they  shall  not  drink  ? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  how  that  is  now.  I  know  that  the  sale  was  prohibited 
in  the  corporations,  and  no  license  was  even  given  for  it. 

Q.  Has  the  cause  of  temperance  ever  been  so  prosperous  in  Lowell  as  it 
was  then,  from  that  time  to  this  ?     . 

A,  Well,  I  think  the  cause  has  been  somewhat  at  a  stand  since  new  infln- 
ences  have  come  in — ^the  war,  &c.,  distracting  attention  from  it. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  war,  before  I  left  Lowell,  in  1860,  was  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance in  so  good  a  condition  as  it  was  in  '46,  '47»  and  '48  ? 
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A.    I  should  tbink  that  tiiere  had  not  been  any  great  progress  made. 

Q.    Was  it  not  worse  ? 

it.  I  should  not  be  ready  to  say  it  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  it  was^ 
really.    I  did  not  see  any  eridence  of  it 

Q.    You  haye  seen  no  progress  since  that  time  ? 

A.  Well,  I  haye  not  seen  that  variced progress  whiehl  haye  seen  at  other 
times. 

Q.  When  the  temperance  refennation  was  at  work,  and  the  whole  oom- 
munity  were  united  upon  those  means,  was  there  not  progress,  yery  yidUe 
progress  ?    Was  not  the  change  from  1885  to  '45  yery  marked  ? 

A,    A  yery  great  change  was  wrought  in  that  way. 

Q.  That  was  under  the  same  law  exactiy  that  is  proposed  by  these  peti- 
tioners, and  you  say  there  was  a  yery  great  change  under  that  law  ? 

A,  There  was  a  great  change  wrought  by  discussing  the  matter  and  dreu- 
lating  information  about  it.  The  cause  went  forward,  but  there  were  a  good 
many  moderate  drinkers  then. 

Q.  But  was  not  the  tone  of  temperance  feeling  in  the  community  yei> 
much  elevated  among  almost  all  people  who  called  thcmselyes  respectable? 

A>    It  was,  among  a  yery  lai^  class. 

Q.    Is  that  so  to-day? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Among  as  large  a  class  ? 

A.  I  think  very  likely  there  may  be  some  more  liquor  drank ;  but  there  is 
a  strong  temperance  tone  among  the  same  class  of  people.  In  the  chnrohes, 
for  instance,  of  all  denominations,  I- find  that  almost  to  a  man  they  are  in 
fkyor  of  the  total-abstinence  principle. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  Which  is  the  best  way  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  ?  It  was  promoted,  and  great  progi'esB 
made,  with  the  same  sort  of  law  which  these  petitioners  propose.  Another 
system  was  introduced,  and  the  cause  has  not  advanced,  you  admit.  Now, 
do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  this  prohibitory  law  has  been  such  that  there 
has  been  the  same  advance  from  1858  to  1887  as  there  was  from  1885  to 
1845? 

A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  there  has  not  been  so  much  progress.  I  think 
the  law  has  been  too  much  relied  upon,  and  moral  suasion  has  been  neglected, 
and  other  causes  have  come  in  and  operated  upon  the  community. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  great  change  in  the  relaxing  of  those  moral  efforts 
which  were  so  efficiently  used  before  ? 

A.    I  do  not  find  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  law  at  all. 

Q.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  law.  I  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fiMt,  theie  has 
not  been  a  great  relaxation  of  those  efforts  which  characterized  the  temper- 
ance reformation  finom  1885  to  1845  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  temperance  people,  to  some  extent,  made  the  groat 
mistake,  when  the  law  was  enacted,  of  relying  upon  that  It  was  an  exc^ent 
axe,  but  they  let  it  lie.   .They  needed  to  cut  something  down  with  it. 

Q*    And  as  they  relied  upon  the  law,  those  efforts  were  given  up  ? 
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A.  To  some  extent ;  but  etiU  the  tenqyemukoe  people  have  been  a  sort  of 
live  people  always  in  that  matter.  I  mean  the  radical  temperance  people ;  I 
do  not  mean  the  other  class. 

Q.  Have  you  as  many  open  puUic  temperance  mieetings  as  before  the 
passage  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  AVo  have  not  so  many  excellent  oratoxv  to  call  the  people  out  as  when 
you  were  going  for  this  prohibitory  law,  to  say  nothing  about  myself.  We  had 
great  meetings  then,  and  went  for  the  law. 

Q,    You  went  for  the  law  as  it  was,  did  yon  not  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  went  for  prohibiting  further  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  Some  of  our  best  speeches  were  to  this  point:  We  must  have  a 
stronger  law.  Excellent  speeches  they  were-«I  call  them  to  mind  distinctly— 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  community  was  to  sustain  them. 

Q,  Was  not  this  it,  ailer  all,  that  they  thought  the  prohibitory  law  was 
going  to  execute  itself,  and  they  would  have  the  refonpation,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  of  these  moral  efforts  ? 

A,  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  great  many  temperance  people  made  that  mistake. 
The  mill  was  a  very  good  one,  but  the  water  got  down  somewhat^  and  it  did 
not  grind. 

Q.  No  matter  how  good  your  mill  is,  unless  you  get  a  working  force  on,  it 
Will  not  do  anything,  will  it  ?  . 

A,  No,  sir.  We  must  have  a  public  sentiment  That  is  the  water  to 
.carry  it. 

Q.  The  public  sentiment  now  is  not  so  good  aa  then,  for  the  execution  of 
a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  Within  the  last  two  years  things  have  come  up  again.  The  streams 
are  rising,  the  floods  are  coming,  the  mill  is  beginning  to  work,  and  it  is 
grinding  up  these  folks  considerably* 

Q.    Have  they  closed  the  liquoi>shops  in  Lowell  ? 

A,    I  excepted  the  cities.    In  the  cities,  the  business  goes  on. 

Q.    Have  the  liquor-shops  been  closed  in  Lowell  ? 

A.  They  have  not,  all  of  them ;  not  many  of  them.  We  are  in  a  bad 
case  there. 

Q,    la  not  liquor  sold  there  as  openly  as  tea  and  coffee  ? 

ii.  It  is,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  Ba,}\  I  want  to  say  this  much,  however :  that 
these  liquor-shops  do  not  make  as  much  display  at  their  windows  as  they  used 
to.  I  am  not  able  to  tell,  when  I  go  by,  where  liquor  is  sold.  Where  there 
were  formerly  bottles  in  the  windows,  I  see  an  apple,  a  stick  of  candy,  or  a 
cigar,  which  I  suppose  indicates  the  character  of  the  place  to  persons  who 
understand  it,  but  the  bottles  are  not  there. 

(2.    They  sell  liquor  there  ? 

A»  I  suppose  they  do.  I  see  people  drunk  there,  and  therefore  I  suppose 
they  do. 

Q,  U  there  any  benefit  in  ckwng  the  liquor  shops  in  Boston,  or  elsewhere, 
if  three  or  four  are  opened  in  secret  places  for  every  one  that  is  closed  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir.  When  the  public  sale  is  put  down,!  think  it  is  a  vast  giin. 
It  is  exactly  analogous  to  brothels.  There  will  be  vastly  less  young  men 
tempted   as   long   as   the   brothels   are   kept  secret     Bun  out  a  sign, 
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end  I  tell  j(fa  oar  ^rofihig  men  irill  be  in  yasdy  note  dttsger,  as  I  look  at  the 
matter.    I  bold,  therefore,  tliat  rast  progress  bas  been  made  in  this  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonsb.)  To  go  back  to  1845,  when  things  were  ]going  on 
80  well,  was  it  not  nnder  a  pfrohibitory  law,  practicidljr  ?  Did  anybody  sell 
liquor  legally  in  Lowell  ? 

A.  I  think  the  system  of  licenising  then  preyailed;  bat  what  was  sold, 
was  sold  illegally. 

Q,    Did  they  not  relbse licenses  there? 

A.    Yes,nr. 

Q.    So  that  practically  yon  had  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

Mr.  Child.    That  is  troe. 

Witness.  If  brother  Child  will  testify  to  that  fikct,  I  will  to  the  otiher, 
that  there  was  great  progress  there.  We  went  into  the  matter  most  zealonsly 
— brother  Child  among  others.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Was  not  the  effort  there  to  secure  something  like 
the  present  prohibitoTy  law  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was*.  ' I  rteemb^  being  a  great  deal  affected  by  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Child,  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  rather  haTe  hb  boy  Imught  home 
stabbed  by  a  dagger,  than  brought  home  drunk.  Therefore  he  wanted  a  law 
to  put  it  down.    An*d  I  said  Amen  to  that. 

Q>  Was  not  the  mill  population  far  more  largely  American  then  than 
now? 

A.  That  is  patent  to  everybody.  When  I  first  became  a  resident  of 
Lowell,  the  persons  employed  in  the  mills  were  excellent  young  ladies,  from 
the  various  New  England  States ;  a  very  different  class  firom  what  they  are 
now. 

Q.  Was  not  the  infii!ienee  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Child,  very  effective 
in  bringing  about  the  state  of  things  which  then  existed  ? 

A>  Certainly.  The  influence  of  his  public  speeches  was  excellent  A 
firstrrate  worker  he  was. 

Q. '  Do  you  remember  a  time,  in  1840,  when  so  large  «  number  of  prosecu- 
tiona  hung  over  the  heads  of  certain  dealers  there,  and  particularly  over  the 
head  of  the  keeper  of  a  fashionable  saloon,  that,  for  a  very  brief  period,  the 
traffic  was  stopped  ? 

A.  Certainly.  That  very  man  said  to  me,  *'  I  have  turned  my  decanters 
bottom  side  up,  and  if  you  will  keep  still,  I  won't  seU.**  I  said  to  him,  '^  My 
young  men  are  coming  into  your  place  to  get  drunk,  and  we  will  make  you 
trouble  if  yon  don^  stop  it"  Said  he,  ^  Mr.  Hanks,  I  have  stopped  it  I  have 
turned  my  decanters  bottom  side  up."    That  was  the  very  expression  he  used. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  theoretically  and  piaeticaUy,  was  not  the  sale  of 
liquor  prohibited,  and  were  not  these  effects  produced  by  this  prohibition  ? 

A,    I  should  say  so,  certainly. 

Q.  Did  we  not  feel  at  that  thne,  that  it  was  tiie  inefficiency  of  the  city 
anth<mties,  together  with  the  course  punued  by  the  other  ciUes,  particularly 
Boston,  that  let  the  liquor^lers  loose  again  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  that. was  our  complaint  On  one  occasion,  a  pamphlet  was 
pabtisbed,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  against  prohibition. 

Q.    Was  not  the  honorable  cpunsel  on  the  other  side  aware  of  these  facts  ? 

68 
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A,  Certainly.  We  worked  together  oa  this  prittoiple,  wlien  ire  were 
neighbors,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  BOceeflB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spookbr.)  Do  you  know  how  much  more  brother  CAild 
had  for  his  temperance  addresses  than  he  has  to  his  advocacy  of  the  lioense 
system? 

'  A.  I  know  we  did  not  pay  him  anything.  He  waa  always  ready  to  make 
a  speech,  and  a  very  gooji  one,  too.  We  only  gave  him  a  Tote  of  thanka,  and 
backed  him  up  as  well  as  we  could.    That  is  all  I  know  about  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  any  of  these 
organizations  of  Good  Templars,  &c,  in  Lowell  ? 

A.    I  believe  there  are  some  there. 

ft.    Do  you  know  how  many  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know. 

Q.    You  do  not  belong  to  any  of  them  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not 

Q.    They  are  secret  ? 

A.    Well,  they  are  like  masonry.    You  know  aboat  that* 

Q.  You  know  about  the  Know«-NothingB,  do  you  not  ¥  Ton  took  tiie  oaA 
tliere  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    We  tripped  up  a  good  many  rognei  at  tkat  time. 

Tbstimont  of  Rev.  Houatio  Woob. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mnn&R.)    You  are  city  mnsioniiry  of  Lowdl,  I  beUeve  ? 

A.    Yes;  sir. 

Q.    For  how  many^  years  have  you  filled  that  posltiQii  ? 

A.    Twenty-three  years. 

Q.  You  have  been  sustained  by  individual  chanties  from  all  daasee  of 
citizens  in  your  labors  of  love  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  In  part  sustained  by  the  coiporatiooa,  and  in  part  by  the 
citizens  at  large. 

Q.    Denominationa!ly,  your  rank  is  what  ? 

A,  I  have  no  present  rank  in  a  denomitifttio&.  I  ataad  in  my  posMoa 
independent  of  any  denomination. 

Q.    You  have  sustained,  I  believe,  at  some  period,  Unitarian  rdatkma^M? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  I  suppoee  still  retain  your  sympathies  in  tiutt  direction  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2*  Will  you  state  what  occurs  to  you  as  valuable,  bearing  on  the  cootro- 
versy  here  going  forward,  as  deduced  teem  your  observation  and  experieaee? 

A:  I  must  say,  with  regard  to  the  prohibitory  law,  that  I  cannot  but  give 
my  mind  in  favor  of  it  rather  than  of  the  license  sjratem,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  its  workings,  especially  when  it  was  irst  enacted.  It  waa  my  good 
fortune  then  to  see  a  pieturd  which  has  delighted  my  menwiy  erer 


The  sale  of  liquor  was  stopped  in  Lowell,  so  tiiat  the  City  Marshal  had  < 
sion  to  say,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  at  that  time,  that  there  was  not 
a  single  place  in  Lowell  where  liquor  was  openly  soM. 

Q.    In  your  judgment,  would  that  state  of  things  have  eontumad  kid  there 
been  a  faithful  execution  of  the  law  ? 
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A.  At  fint,  there  wa»  aa  ide*  tbsk  the  lair  mm  going  to  be  carried  oat» 
and  it  must  be  succumbed  to ;  but  after  a  while  it  began  to  be  asked,  What  is 
Boston  going  to  do  in  the  matter  ?  And  when  that  qaeetion  was  asked,  it 
began  to  be  said,  that  Boston  was  going  to  sell.  Then  some  began  to  make 
themselves  bold  to  sell,  and  one  city  after  another  of  our  principal  cities  fell 
into  the  sale.  LoweU  iell  in  last  of  all.  She  was  father  slow  to  wheel  into 
tiw  line  of  sale. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  good  reason  to  think,  finom  the  appearance  of  thingp, 
that  if  the  law  had  been  executed  elsewhere,  Lowell  woold  hare  cheerfully 
executed  and  obeyed  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  temperance  people  and  others  were  delighted  with  the 
change  in  the  state  of  things,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  hiboring  class 
and  the  poor. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  change  observed  in  the  condition 
of  the  poor? 

A,  A  great  many  -penouB  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  gave  up 
drinking  entirely.  There  were  some  who  would  have  liquor  in  their  houses. 
They  would  go  beyond  the  line  of  the  State,  and  get  the  liquor  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  shanties  were  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  Tending  it.  But 
then  it  required  more  money  to  buy  the  liquor  in  any  quantity  than  poor 
people  generally  had,  and  they  soon  got  sick  of  that,  and  neglected  to  go  after 
the  liquor.  One  after  another  they  would  say,  **  Well,  we  know  it  is  best  for 
us.**  The  wifb  would  say,  ^  Husband,  you  know  it  ia  best  iot  you.  Tou 
know  we  hare  been  a  great  deal  happier  and  a  great  deal  more  respected 
since  this  law  was  passed."  And  I  will  say  hwe-^what  I  wish  distinetly 
understood  in  regard  to  the  poor  of  Lowell— that  there  is  not  so  much  a 
desire  on  their  part  for  liquor,  but  by  the  temptations  suronnd  them,  they  are 
led  into  it;  and  not  only  led  into  it,  but  they  are  cajoled  and  pressed,  in 
erery  way,  into  the  purchase  of  liquor.  Those  who  sell  are  constantly  endeav- 
oring to  excite,  among  the  laboring  and  lower  class  of  people,  a  feeling  against 
any  restriction  on  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  is  the  influence  of  those  who  sell 
liquor,  operating  upon  this  class  in  direct  and  indirect  ways,  that  causes  them 
to  drink  to  the  extent  they  do. 

^  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  you  think  that  the  very  class  of  men 
who  cry  out  that  the  law  cannot  be  executed,  have  done  all  they  could  to 
prevent  it  from  being  executed,  and  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  irritation  about 
the  law  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  be  induced  to  drink? 

A*    Yes,  rir. 

Q.    That  is  the  result  of'  your  observation  among  the  poor  of  Lowell  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  has  been  the  result  of  my  observation  during  the  yean  I 
have  been  there— twenty-three  years.    I  feel  bound  to  say  that. 

Q,  In  general,  should  you  say  there  is  anything  in  the  present  attitude  of 
the  cause  in  Lowell  to  create,  in  the  mind  of  any  candid,  wise  man,  a  feeling 
that  we  ought  to  abandon  prohibition  ? 

A.    There  is  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  feel  confinned  in  the  conectnesa  of  the  policy  of  prohibition  under 
all  this  experience  ? 
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A,  Yes,  sir.  I  thmk  there  has  been  no  increase  of  «ny  comeqaeiicei  pp> 
hapB,  in  the  amonnt  of  liquor  drank  within  a  year  or  two.  Daring  the  war 
there  was  an  increase,  and  that  has  continued  since.  Then  men's  minds  were . 
engrossed  altogether  by  the  war,  and  the  subject  of  temperance  they  would 
not  think  of.  We  could  not  hold  a  temperance  meeting  in  Huntington  Hall, 
and  have  anything  like  a  good  audience.  People  would  not  give  their  atteik- 
tion  to  it  Their  minds  swung  away  from  it,  and  that  gaTe  the  liquoi>«e]lei% 
and  those  in  fiiTor  of  the  sale,  free  phiy. 

Q.    You  do  not  attribute  that,  in  any  degree,  to  the  law  ? 

A.    Not  at  all  to  the  law. 

Q.    You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hanks? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Should  you  materially  differ  from  him  in  his  general  view  of  ths 
snbject? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  How  long  did  this  closiiig  of  the  liquor-shops  in 
Lowell,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  continue  ? 

A.  The  effect  continued  about  two  years,  I  should  think-^not  the  strikiog 
effect. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  general  closing  up.  How  long  was  it  before  they  began 
to  open  again  ? 

A.    They  began  to  open,  I  should  think,  in  about  six  months' time. 

Q*    Has  there  been  any  effectual  closing  of  the  places  since  that  time? 

A.    I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been,  sir. 
•   Q.    Then  for  six  months  they  were  dosed,  and  since  those  six  monthsy 
liquor  has  been  sold,  publicly  and  <^)enly,  in- Lowell  ? 

A,    It  was  not  sold  so  freely  afterwards  as  before. 

Q.    It  was  sold  publicly  ? 

A.    Yes,  sur. 

Q.    How  is  it  now  ?  ,;  ^ 

A,  It  is  now  sold  publidy.  The  State  Constabulary  have  not  acted  to 
that  extent  and  with  that  energy  in  Lowell  that  they  have  here,  and  I  think 
there  is  little  perceptible  difference  yet  There  is  no  great  difference  yet,  in 
the  sale  or  use  of  rum. 

Q.  From  1852  to  '60,  how  was  it  in  regard  to  temperance  meetings  in  Hun- 
tington Hall  ?    Were  there  as  many  as  before  ? 

A.  I  should  think  a  part  of  the  time  there  might  have  been ;  but  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  I  should  think  a  large  portion  of  the  time  there  was  sot 
Tlie  law  was  considered  so  excellent,  that  there  was  more  trust  in  .the  law 
than  there  should  have  been. 

Q-  Have  not  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  friends  of  temperance 
engaged  in  forming  a  good  many  of  these  secret  temperance  oiganijsations 
there? 

A.  I  know  very  little  about  those  oxganications.  I  know  veiy  little  ahoot 
any  temperance  organizations.  I  never  joined  a  temperance  oi^ganization  in 
my  yfe,  and  I  have  always  acted  independently  of  any  temperance  oiganizar 
tion. 
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Q,  Ab  a  matter  of  &ct,  are  there  not  a  number  of  tiiese  secret  organiza- 
tions in  Lowell  ? 

A,  I  cannot  tell  what  their  secresy  is.  I  know  that  the  Good  Templars 
are  in  existence  there. 

Q.    Are  there  not  sereral  organizations  nnder  that  name  ? 

A .    I  cannot  say  how  many.    There  are  some  two  or  three. 
'    Q.    Do  yon  understand  them  to  be  secret  organizations  ? 

A.  I  have  not  heard  that  subject  mooted  at  all.  I  hare  given  no  attention 
to  it.  I  am  an  entire  stranger  to  the  society,  "^nd  can  give  no  testimony  at 
afl  in  regard  to  it.    I  can  merely  giye  .testimony  as  to  facts. 

Q.    Tou  were  there  in  1845,  '46,  M7  and  '48  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  cause  of  temperance  then  more  effective  than  it  has  been 
since? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  State  Constabulary  have  produced  no  apparent  effect  in  Lowell 
in  closing  the  places  where  liquor  is  sold  ? 

A*    I  smd  so. 

Q,    Nor  in  the  sale  ? 

-4.    Not  very  perceptibly. 

Tfismcoirr  of  Bx-Matob  Josiar  Fbabodt. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Minek.)    You  have  held  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Lowell  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    At  what  period  ? 

A.    1865  and '66. 

Q.    You  have  been  a  resident  of  Lowell  for  many  years  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    Ever  since  1824. 

Q,  You  have  been  cognizant  throughout  of  the  doings  of  the  city  govern* 
ment,  and  the  attitude  of  this  question  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  to  some  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  to  the  Committee  the  results  of  your  observation 
and  reflection  upon  the  subject  ? 

*-4.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  more  intimately  .connected  with  the  past  two  years 
than  any  other  time.  In  1804,  there  were  no  very  great  demonstrations  made 
towards  enforcing  the  law,  and  in  1865, 1  thought  if  it  was  possible  to  execute 
the  law,  I  should  like  to  see  it  done,  and  I  did  the  best  I  could,  with  the 
materials  I  had  to  do  with.  I  found  it  extremely  difficult,  from  the  reluctance 
of  our  police  to  execute  the  law.  I  think  that,  if  they  had  been  amenable  to 
the  chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  instead  of  being  amenable  to  the 
Board  of  I^Iayor  and  Aldermen,  the  law  could  have  been  executed  ? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  aldermen  did  not  fully  sustain  you  there  ? 
Is  that  implied  ? 

A,  Well,  no,  I  would  not  say  that,  because  they  make  no  objection ;  but  I 
irish  to  be  understood  as  saying  this :  The  appointments  are  made  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  the  action  of  the  police,  and  particularly  of  the 
City  Marshal,  convinced  me  that  they  did  not  know  whose  hands  they  might 
fall  into  the  next  year. 
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Q,    The  joint  ftrtWfcflfAe  city  gorernmentinui  A  matter  in  t^r 

0ome  uncertainty  ? 

A,  Yes.  In  1864  there  wer%  I  AoiIe^  86&  nrrests  for  dmnkennen,  ^ 
whole  nnmber  of  axrests  being  something  over  IjSQtL  The  piosecutionB  undev 
the  liquor  law  were  2ft»  In  1861s  the  first  year  of  mjrndnnnistcalion,  the 
proeecudons  were  65,  the  whole  nwuber  of  arrests  about  the  sum  as  in  1864» 
and  the  number  of  arrests  ibr  drunkenness  660  odd--*afaout  200  less,  ht  1M6 
the  number  increased.  The  whole  number  of  airests  increaaed.  I  think  tiba 
whole  number  arrested  for  drunkenness  was  aboot  SOO,  and  the  whole  nomber 
of  prosecutions  about  177.  Of  course  the  enforcement  of  this  kw  depends^  to 
a  very  great  extent,  upon  public  sentiment.  My  own  (^imon  is  that  the  reason 
the  law  is  disregarded,  to  a  great  extent,  b,  that  in  the  enforcement  of  it, 
both  by  our  local  police  (when  they  do  anything),  and  by  the  State  poBee, 
they  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Our  population  in  l/owell  is  peculiar,  partico- 
larly  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  A  very  large  proportaon  of 
them  are  foreignen.  Out  of  the  855  arrested  for  drunkenness  in  1865,  len 
than  300  were  Americans,  and  this  proportion  holds  good  in  the  diviakm  of 
arrests  into  the  different  classes  of  crimes  for  which  persons  are  arrested. 
The  law,  I  think,  is  disregarded,  and  public  opinion  disregards  the  law,  fhrn 
this  fact :  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  drunkards,  as  I  said,  are  fonpig^en, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  Hqoor  traffic  are  foreignen. 
There  are  some  AmemaaiiSr  and  some  gentlenian  who  stand. otherwise  high  in 
the  community,  engaged  in  the  traffic — ^men  of  wealth  and  standing ;  and  so 
long  as  these  men  of  wealth  and  standing  are  passed  by  and  are  not  distnii)ed, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  our  city,  of -course  the  lower  strata  of  the  community 
who  arc  engaged  in  this  traffic  have  very  little  respect  for  any  such  lawl  I 
think  another  matter  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  traffic 
materially  in  our  place,  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  open  violation  of  the 
law  by  the  riulroad  corporation.  Last  year  I  went  to  Mr.  Winslow,  Supexin- 
tcndent<  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road,  and  besought  him  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  transporting  liquor  over  the  road,  and  he  told  me  he  would  nodfy 
his  employes  to  that  effect.  A  few  days  subsequently,  I  recdved  a  notaoe 
which  he  said  he  had  sent  to  all  his  employ^,  which  I  found,  on  looking  at 
the  date,  was  one  that  was  issued  in  1855,  when  the  law  was  .revised.  That 
was  the  date  mine  bore,  and  I  suppose  that  all  the  employ^  had  that  notice. 

It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  in  1864  there  was  carried  into  the  city  of 
Lowell  a  quantity  of  ale  and  beer  sufficient  to  give  about  eight  gallons  to  each 
inhabitant  of  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  other  kinds  of  liquor.  I  think  if  the 
Legislature  should  say  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road,  **  If  you  do  not  stop 
violating  this  law,  we  will  repeal  your  charter,**  they  would  slop  it.  I 
endeavored  to  try  the  thing  on  by  the  use  of  the  law.  I  had  a  warrant  made 
out,  and  took  it  to  our  police  judge ;  but  he  said  it  was  a  very  large  corpor- 
ation, and  advised  me  to  go  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  refused  to  prosecute 
under  it.  Perhaps  that  was  a  very  good  reason,  although  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  80  at  the  time.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  the  District-Attorney  of  our  dis- 
trict at  the  last  October  session,  but  I  could  not  get  the  case  taken  up  there.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  whether  the  corporation  was  stronger  than  the  CoBunon* 
wealth,  but  I  fouled  to  get  an  opportunity  to  test  the  question.    I  think  if  oor 
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dealers,  the  law  coald  be  enforced.  There  are  several  gentlemen  (I  will  not 
name  them  here,  because  it  istmnecessary,)  -who  aire  largdy  engaged  in  the  traffic 
in  Lowell.  They  supply  the  small  dealers.  There  are  a  great  many  Irbh 
women  who  bny  perhaps  a  gallon  st  a  time ;  about  aa  mnch  money  as  they 
can  raise  at  a  time  is  enough  to  fill  a  jug,  and  when  that  is  gone,  it  it 
replenished  by  these  dealers.  If  these  dealers  were  stopped,  as  they  could  be 
stopped,  I  think  the  law  could  be  enforced  fully,  beeanse  these  parties  cannot 
bny  in  larger  quantities;  and)  more  partienlittly,  if  tiie  railroads  were 
prohibited  from  carrying  it  into  tiie  city,  it  would  be  still  more  di^icnlt  to  get 
it.  I  think  the  law  has  had  a  good  effect  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  but  it  has  not 
had  so  good  an  effect  as  it  would  hare  had,  if  earnest  men  had  been  willing 
to  execute  it 

Q,    You  belicTe  in  the  practicability  of  executing  it  in  Lowell  ? 

A.    Certainly  I  do. 

Q.  Would  yon  have  any  hesitation,  under  all  the  circumstances,  in  tuMh 
ing  the  preservation  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  Not  at  alL  I  should  regret  to  see  the  system  of  Hcensmg  adopted  irom 
this  fact :  I  believe  that,  with  the  evik  that  arise  from  the  sale  of  liquor,  it  is 
wrong ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  State  licensing  anybody  to  do  wrong. 

Q»  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  en  the  quesdon  of  the  public  senti- 
ment of  Lowell,  or,  if  you  please,  of  your  Senatorial  District  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  people  are  generally  opposed  to  tiie  law.  Do  yon  see  any 
indications  that  that  is  the  public  sentiment  of  your  Senatorial  District  ? 

A^  My  opinion  is  that  the  public  sentiment  is  in  fiivor  of  the  law,  judging 
froin  the  expressions  that  have  been  made.  I  know  of  men  who  have 
expressed  themselves  in  &vor  of  the  law— 4nen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing occasionally.  They  would  like  to  see  it  enfotved  aa  a  maitter  <^  puUic 
good. 

Q.    Who  is  the  Senator  firom  your  District  ? 

A.    Hon.  J.  N.  Marshall. 

Q.    A  resident  of  Lowell  ? 

A,    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  the  license  question  enter  into  the  canvass  in  any  way  ? 

A,  It  did,  somewhat  ThetQ  were  various  qnestioQs  that  came  up.  We 
have  had  considerable  trouble  in  our  Senatorial'District.  If  a  man  is  put  up 
in  our  Senatorial  District,  it  is  conridered  a  very  great  amusement  to  knock 
him  down.  There  was  a  portion  of  those  persons  who  favor  the  enactment 
of  a  license  law, — ^which,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  embraces  all  the 
liquoivdealerB,  without  any  exception, — ^who  voted  for  another  candidate. 

<2>    Who  was  their  candidate  ? 

A,    Bev.  Mr.  Claric,  of  North  Chelmslbrd. 

Q.    The  man  who  is  here  urging  license  ? 

A.    Yes,  shr. 

<2*    The  liqaopdealers  to  a  man  supported  Mtn  ? 

A.  Yes,  rir.  And  then  there  were,  perhaps,  some  other  objections  to 
Mr.  Manhall,  as  there  always  are  to  every  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  be 
voted  for,  which  operated  against  him.    There  was  a  vast  amount  of  work 
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donet  and  I  think  the  oonsequenoe  was  thai  there  wat  »  very  email  ptoali^ 
for  Mr.  Marshall  in  LowelL    Some  three  or  four  votea,  I  think. 

Q,    In  Lowell,  hut  not  in  the  district,  as  a  whole  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  • 

d  (By  Mr.  Shsbman.)  You  would  deem  it  lair  to  state  that  he  was 
the  rcigolarly  nominated,  candidate,  and  canied  a  great  many  yotes  in  that 
way? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  he  had  the  strength  of  the  party* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  But  it  is  a  laci  that  Mr.  Clark  waa  deemed  the 
desirable  candidate  by  the  liquooMlealerB  in  LoweUi  not  in  soma  cases  only, 
but  generally  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  it  to  be  their  feeling  or  opinion  that  his  measure 
would  repress  their  traffic  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  for  I  had  but  very  little  converMtion,  except  on  general 
principles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Do  you  know  what  the  tote  for  Mr.  Claik  was 
in  his  own  town  of  Chelmsford  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  a  vote  of  one  hnndred  against  Mr. 
Clark. 

Q.    How  many  votes  are  cast  in  that  town  ? 

A,    Four  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  Then  his  own  town  of  Chelmsford  did  not  feel  that  his  policy  would 
aid  the  temperance  cause  there  ? 

A,  It  would  seem  not,  £r(Hn  that,  if  that  was  the  question  on  which  they 
voted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Chilp.)  Your  opinion  is  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  State 
Constabulary  in  arresting  the  lower  liquoiHlealers  will  not  execute  the  law, — 
that  they  should  begin  at  the  other  end  ? 

A,    That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  tried  with  all  your  energy  to  execute  the  law,  as  £ir  as  you  were 
concerned,  as  mayor  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  gave  positive  orders, — ^printed  orders,  to  every  member  of 
our  police  force. 

Q.    Did  the  city  government  fail  to  do  anything  that  they  could  have 


A.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  had  been  practicable,  (I  do  not  think  it  was,  with  the 
city  government  cdnstituted  as  it  was,)  I  would  have  turned  out  the  entire 
police  force,  and  tried  again. 

<2-    But  as  it  was  then  coosdtuted,  you  did  all  you  could  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Taking  the  city  of  Lowell  as  it  is  now,  as  indicated  by  your  last  elec- 
tion, should  you  suppose  that  you  could  get  a  mijority  of  your  citiaens  in 
favor  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  present  law,  in  the  way  you  propose  ? 

A,  My  impression  is  that  we  could.  At  any  rate,  I  know  that  we  should 
get  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  considered  our  best  citiaeoa. 
Of  course,  there  would  be  exc€$ytions. 
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Q.  « As  to  the  effiwt  of  /our  ftttempi  to  enfbnse  the  hiw  during  the  two 
years  of  yoor  mayoraUy,  were  yoa  able  perceptibly  to  check  intemperance  ? 

A.  Well,  the  fint  year  I  wag  in,  I  think  the  population  increased.  It  had 
increased  up  to  January,  1866,  something  over  5,000,  and  we  had  a  return  of 
a  portion  of  the  army  during  the  Utter  part  of  1865,  which,  of  course,  had  a 
great  many  turtnilent  qurits  in  it,  but  the  amsts  fbr  dnmkenness  fell  off 
about  25  per  cent,  from  the  year  preTious.  * 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  fact  in  1864,  tiiat  the  population  of  Lowell  was  Tcry 
much  reduced  ftom  what  it  was  before  the  war  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    The  mills  were  closed  Tory  extensively  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1864,  was  not  Ae  popnlatbn  leas  by  five  or  six  thousand  than  the 
ordinary  population? 

A,  Yes,  sir/  I  say  !n  1864  the  arrests  lor  drunkenness  were  855,  and  in 
1865,  under  the  pressure  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  they  were  reduced  to 
about  600. 

Q*    Had  the  population  fiilly  returned  in  1865  ? 

A,    It  had  at  the  close  of  1865. 

Q.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  had  not  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Tkstucont  of  Bey.  Nahum  Gale. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Monut.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  your  residence 
and  religious  conneetioiui  ? 

A.  I  reside  in  Lee,  Hassachnsetts,  and  have  been  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregational Trinitarian  Church  in  Massachusetts  for  twenty-five  yean. 

Q.    In  the  same  place  ? 

A,    No,  sir;  thirteen  years  in  Lee.  I  was  in  Ware,  Massachusetts,  nine  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  distance  firomPittsfield?     . 

A .    About  ten  miks. 

Q.  ^ou  are  conversant  with  the  business  relations  between  your  place  and 
Pittsfield,  in  a  general  way  ? 

A,    Somewhat    Our  place  is  on  the  railroad. 

<2-  Will  you  be  kind  enough  testate  what  views  you  may  entertain,  as  the 
result  of  your  observation,  touching  the  cause  of  temperance,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  question  of  prohibition  or  license  ? 

il.  I  am  peraonaily  in  favor  of  tiie  present  law  in  preference  to  a  license 
law.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  temperance  cailse  more  or  lees  ever  since  I 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  signed  the  pledge  soon  after  that,  and  have 
always  practised  total  abstinence  through  all  my  course  since  that  time.  In 
1842  I  preached  in  Hampshire  County.  We  were  under  a  license  law,  I  think, 
then,  and  there  was  a  discussion  in  relation  to  temperance,  and  a  great  reform 
from  what  there  was  in  my  boyhood.  Afterwards,  I  advocated  the  present 
law,  though. I  have  never  dealt  very  much  with  law.  I  have  confined  myself 
mostly  to  preaching  as  a  minister  on  the  subject,  and  have  delivered  addresses. 
I  have  confined  my  own  personal  efforts  more  to  the  moral  infittencea  than 
to  the  law.  I  have  left  that  to  others,  who  were  n6t  of  my  profession. 
69 
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Q.  Did  yoa  feel,  at  this  time,  tbat  yoa  ezpeneneed  taaj  ineonvmience 
from  the  existence  of  the  law  ?    Did  you  deem  it  a  bar  to  your  efibrto  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  hare  neyer  felt  that  I  think- there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  an  undue  reliance  upon  the  law,  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  work 
would  be  more  summarily  accomplished  than  by  the  long  process  of  moral 
effort.  I  think  that  was  temporary.  I  never  ceased  to  preach  total  absti- 
nence, independently  of  any  law  on  the  subject,  and  irnxod  no  difficulty  in  the 
way ;  and  never  found  any  in  Beikshire  County,  where  I  have  preached  the 
same  doctrines. 

Q.  And  your  people  have  always  heard  you?  They  have  made  no 
complaint  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  consulted  them,  but  have  preached  on  the 
subject  whenever  I  have  felt  ciUed  upon  to  do  so.  ^ 

Q-  You  have  never  heard  that  the  ears  or  the  hearts  of  your  people  were 
turned  from  your  pleadings,  because  of  the  law  ? 

A .    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  have  been. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  state  of  the  temperance  canse? 
Taking  your  own  immediate  social  circles,  has  it  deteriorated  or  has  it 
advanced  of  late  years  ? 

A,  I  don't  think  it  has  deteriorated  at  all,  since  my  connection  with  our 
people.  We  have  a  large  foreign  population.  Our  population  b  between 
four  and  five  thousand,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  foreign,  over  whom,  of 
course,  we  have  no  influence.  But  among  the  various  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  the  town,  and  the  people  who  attend  those  chniches,  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  retrogade  movement.  My  impreasimi  is,  that  anee  the 
war,  there  has  been  an  advance ;  that  temperance  has  improved.  There  is 
less  drinking,  I  think,  in  Lee  now  than  there  was  three  or  four  yeaxs  j^  ; 
and  there  have  been  times  when  the  present  law  seemed  to  shut  up  the  houses. 
The  sale  has  not  been  so  open  any  time  during  these  thirteen  yean.  The 
present  law  has  seemed  to-be  effectual,  when  it  was  in  good  hands.  Our 
present  State  Constable  has  done  considerable  lately,  and  is  disposed  to  do,  so 
far  as  he  can  get  evidence.  He  is,  I  think,  vigilant,  and  I  think  there  ii  an 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  those  who  sell  secretly,  that  they  will  be  obliged 
to  stop.  They  have  been  prosecuted  recently,  as  far  as  evid^Doe  could  be 
obtained.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  many  oases,  I  am  told  by  the  State  Constable, 
to  get  evidence.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  within  two  yean,  peihaps^  the 
cause  of  temperance  has  improved  in  our  place. 

Q.  In  general,  what  is  the  attitade  of  the  best  Mends  of  the  temperance 
cause,  whom  you  know,  in  relation  to  prohibition  ? 

A .  I  think,  sir,  they  are  in  favor  of  the  present  law.  So  far  as  the  deigy- 
men  of  the  various  denominations  are  concerned,  I  have  c(mversed  with  but 
one  man  who  has  expressed  himsdf  favorable  to  a  license  law,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  was  very  strenuous.  I  saw  him  in  the  can,  and  he  expressed  some 
views  a  little  different  from  mine.  The  clergymen  of  all  denominations  with 
whom  I  have  been  familiar  ftr  thirteen  years,  sustain  the  present  law  very 
decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  public  ever  could  acquiesce  in  a  license  law 
that  should  throw  open  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquora  to  hotel-keepers  uni- 
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versally;  and  apothecaries,  grocen,  and  victnallen ;  with  all  rMtraintB  on  the 
sale  of  smaller  liqaors  remoTed,  and  with  all  restraint  remoTed  from  the 
wholesale  trade  ?  In  your  opinion,  would  a  license  law  of  that  character^ 
with  no  penalties)  indicated  at  present,  be  acceptable  to  the.  temperance 
fiiends? 

A^  Ido  not  think  it  would  be  to  any  considerate  number  of  those  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  liyed  for  thirteen  years  next  door  to  the  pub- 
lie  house,  which  has  recently  been  consumed.  The  church  stands  between  my 
house,  which  is  the*pax8onage,  an4  this  public  house,  and  I  haTO  never  experi- 
enced any  inconvenience  arising  from  disorder  in  that  'house.  There  has 
never  been  any  open  sale  of  liquor  in  the  house.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
baa  ever  been  any  clandestine  sale.  I  should  be  vwy  sony  to  have  another 
house  opened  there  with  a  bar;  it  wodd  seenu  to  um.  too  near  the  church 
altogether,  and  too  near  the  people  who  live  in  the  town; 

Q,    You  would  deem  it  a  calamity  to  the  church  itself? 

A.    I  should,  decidedly,  to  have  anything  of  that  kindl 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  known:  a  liquorehop  next  door  to  a  church  that  afiectedl 
it  favorably? 

A.  I  have  never  known  one  next  door  to  a  dmrch  3  buti  peaking  on  gen^ 
end' principles,  I  do  not  beUeve  its  influence^  would  be  favorable.  I  believe 
there  would  be  disorden  there  inoongmoua  with  the  sacred  place. 

Q.  If  you  were  desirous  of  restraining  the  traffic*  youi  would  not  throw 
around  it  the  protection  of  law  ? 

A>  No,  sir;  Itooktiiesamevie^of  it  in  the  times  of  license^  when  T  was 
a  boy,  and'  liquor  was  sold  very  freely;-  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when  a 
youth,  I  was  employed  in  a  store,  and  drew  m  immense  quantity  of  liquor, 
li^mkmen  werelioensedthen  who  were  ^*  of  good  moral  character,**  and  as 
many  as  **  the  public  good  required."'  I  should  be  very  sarry  to  have  any  such 
terms  used  to^y.  I  should  regard  it  as  very  deleteriouf,  especially  on  the 
young,  to  have  selectmen  license  men  of  '*  good  mend  character  "  to  deal  out 
this  drink  as  a  beverage.  I  think  I  expressed  the  oiuniony  as  a  boy,  when  I 
first  began  to  have  teoipenuioe  ideas,  that  it  waa  entirely  inconsistent  for  the 
town  outhorides  to  lioense  anybody  to  sell  li^por »  and  the  County  Commis- 
sioneis  refused  for  many  years  to  grant  licenses.  That  was  the  case  in  Ware 
for  some  time.  The  town,  was  of^pmed  to  having  anybody  reconmiended  for 
that  business. 

Q.  Bo  you  find  anything  in  human*  nature  that  is  so  thoroughly  averse  to 
the  State  enacting  and  executing  laws  bssed.  on.  the  truth  aa  is  intimated  in 
this  neighborhood? 

A.  I  don't  tlnnk  there  is  the  same  oppositibn  iii.  Berkshire,  by  any  means. 
There  is  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  law. 

Q.    Your  first  men,  your  leading  men,  are  generally  law-abidiiig  men? 

A. '  Yes,  sir.'  It  never  has  been  very  much  a  question  with  us.  I  don't 
know  that  it  has  entered  into  our  elections  of  representatives  at  alL 

Q.    That  is,  all  parties  tike  that  for  granted  ? 

A .  Yes,  sir.'  I  think  we  have  never  sent  a  man  to  the  General  Court  who 
was  not  in  favor  of  the  law. 

Q-    Who  refwesents  yon  now  ? 
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A.    Hr.  Branmng; 

Q,    Is  he  a  temperance  man;  openly  ? 

A.    Oh,  certainly.    It  has  never  been  a'  question'  witK  ns. 

Q.  What  should  you  say,  generally,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
increase  in  the  drinking  usages  of  society,  under  ministrations  that  &vor 
moderate  drinking,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  things  under  minisbralaons 
faroring  and  pleading  for  total  abstinence  ? 

A.  Since  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  hare  always  Eyed  under  those  who  have 
preached  total  abstinence ;  I  have  always  taught  it  myself,  and  I  have  never 
known  any  clergyman  near  me  who  has  preached  any  other  doctrine. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  the  predominating  influences  in  Pittsfidd 
are  similar  to  those  in  your  own  town  ? 

A.    I  am  veiy  little  acquainted  there. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  wine-bibbing  has  been  as  strongly  discoonte- 
nanced  in  the  church  of  your  denomination  in  Pittsfield  as  it  haa  been  in  your 
own  church?.' 

A,    there  is  very  fitde  lif  my  own'  churcH:- 

Q.    Is  there  a  great  deal  in  Fittsfield? 

A .  Fittsfidd  has  the  reputation  of  having  a  good  deal  of  intemperance.  I 
don't  know  whether  there  is  more  or  less  there  tlian  in  other  towns  as  laige 
as  that    Our  town  is  only  about  half  as  laige  as  Fittsfield. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Before  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitQiy  law;  was 
there  any  public  sale  in  Lee  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  tlunk  not  I  think  I  never  have  seen  a  decanter  in  any 
store  or  shop. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  change  in  Iiee,  ik  outward  appearanees,  so  far  as 
regards  the  sale  of  liquor,  since  the  enactment  of  tiie  prohibitoiy  law,  from 
what  it  was  before  ? 

A.  No,  nr.  I  think  that,  practically,  it  has  been'  proliibitory  law  ever 
since  I  have  resided  in  the  town*- 

Q.    There  has  been  no  particular  change  by  the  law  ? 

A,    I  have  rended  there  but  thirteen  yean.    I  resided  in  Ware  fbraeriy. 

Q.  You  don't  suppose  there  has  been  any  particular  change  in  Lee,  or  in 
the  towns  around  you,  since  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  law? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not  Since  licenses  were  withheld,  I  don't  know 
that  there  has  been  any  change. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  particular  benefit  experienced  firom  this  prohihitoiy 
law  in  your  neighborhood  beyond  what  was  experienced  under  the  law  as  it 
existed  before  the  enactment  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A .    I  don't  know,  mr.    Not  having  been  there,  I  cannot  testify  as  to  that 

Q.    What  is  your  impression  ? 

A.  My  impresrion  is,  that  for  a  long  time  tiiere  has  been  no  open  sale  of 
liquor  m  Lee,    It  has  been  sdd  contrary  to  law- 

Q.    Respectable  people  have  given  up  the  use  of  it  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  case.  * 

Q.    There  are,  I  suppose,  some  secret  sales,  and  always  hav»  been  ? 

A.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  secret  sales.  There  has  been  no  time 
since  I  have  been  there  when  there  have  not  been  secret  sales.  Hereloibre, 
in  that  region,  the  temperance  movement  has  been  very  thorough. 
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(2*    Do  your  people  get  their  liquor  for  medicine  at  the  State  Agency,  or 

elsewhere*? 
A.    I  do  not  know.    If  I  have  occa«ioxi  to  buy  anything,  I  go  to  the 

State  Agency. 
<2'    Do  you  know  whether  the  druggists  furnish  it  ? 
A.    I  bdiere  the  druggist  is  the  State  Agent    I  have  always  obtained  it 
from  him.    I  have  had  very  little  sickness,  and  very  little  occasion  to  boy 
anything. 

Q.  The  proposition  of  these  petitioners  is  to  leave  the  present  prohibitory 
law,  with  all  its  penalties  and  all  its  provisions  in  force,  in  all  such  towns  as 
shall  decide  not  to  have  liquor  sold.  Would  such  a  law  as  that  be  any  incon- 
venience in  Lee  ?    Your  people  would  not  vote  to  license  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  be  willing  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would  vote.    I  do  not  know  that  that  question  ever  came  up. 

<2.    They  accomplished  that  before  by  their  own  action  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  presume  so.    I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  perceive  that  the  enforcement  of  this  Ukw  may  be  a  very  different 
question  in  a  town  like  Lee  and  in  the  city  of  Boston  ? 

A.  I  have  no  acquaintance  in  Boston.  Fdo  not  suppose  there  is  any 
difficulty  with  us,  and  the  towns  around,  exc^t  tlie  general  strong  appetites 
and  depravity  in  a  certain  class  of  men.  No  respectable  men  deal  in  it  in 
our  vicinity. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  idea  that  if  it  lay  with  the  people  of  the  town,  any- 
body would  be  permitted  to  deal  in  it  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  know  what  changes  might  take  place. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  done  unless  the  respeetable  people  of  your  town  have 
changed  their  opinion  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  suppose  it  could.  That  is  my  impression.  I 
would  not  say.  I  think  the  great  body  of  respectable  peojde  are  opposed  to 
having  any  more  liquor  sold  there. 

Q.    That  great  body  constitutes  the  majority  of  your  people  ? 

A,  We  have  a  very  large  number  who  would  not  be  in  sympathy  with  us. 
I  cannot  tell,  if  they  should  be  marshalled  on  that  question,  how  it  would  be 
decided. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spoonbr.)    You  refer  to  the  foreign  population  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Minbb).    Lee  is  a  manufacturing  place  ? 
'  A,    Yes,  sir;  there  are  marble  quairies,  factories,  paper-mills,  &c,  these. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  You  say  you  have  had  a  prohibitory  law  there, 
practically,  for  a  great  many  years  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  and  we  had  a  prohibitory  law  when  I  was  in 'Hampshire 
County.    We  chose  County  Commissioners  who  would  not  grant  licenses. 

Q.  Suppose  you  ^ould  refuse  to  grant  licenses,  how  would  you  like  it  to 
have  Fittsficld  give  licenses,  and  have  the  liquozH»llers  send  their  bottles  and 
jugs  into  your  town  ? 

A.    We  should  not  like  it  at  all. 

Adjourned. 
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SIXTEENTH    DAY. 

Tuesday,  March  lOtli,  1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  hearing  of  testunonjon 
behalf  of  the  Remonstrants  was  continued. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Nathan  Crosby. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  8pookeb.)    Yon  reside  in  Lowell,  I  believe  ? 

A.    Yesy  I  do,  sir. 

Q,    Yon  are  a  judge  of  the  Fdice  Court,  I  belieye  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    How  long  have  you  been  so  ? 

A,    Over  twenty  years. 

Q.  Previous  to  that,  I  believe  you  were,  for  a  number  of  years,  engaged 
as  agent  for  one  or  more  temnorance  societies  in  this  State  ? 

A.     I  was  agent  cf£  liie  Massachusetts  Temperance  Union  for  several  years. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  the  result  of  your  ofaservati<H&  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  prohibitory  law  and  of  license  laws,  and  your  opinion  of  their 
relative  value,  and  anything  in  your  experience  and  observation  which  yon 
think  would  be  valuable  in  connection  vnth  this  question. 

A.  When  I  went  into  the  temperance  enterprise,  I  went  into  it  more  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  through  the  Commonwealth  as  a  lawyer,  than  as  a  mere 
temperance  agent,  to  show  the  constitutional  propriety  of  the  law  of  1838— 
what  was  called  the  fifteen-gallon  law — ^to  settle  the  question,  so  far  as  I  could) 
upon  the  public  ear,  that  that  law  was  not  oppresdve,  but  was  constitutional 
and  proper.  I  had  been  interested  in  the  subject  of  temperance  ever  since  I 
came  into  the  Commonwealth,  which  was  in  1826.  •  That  was  soon  after  a 
few  men  had  made  the  subject  of  temperance  popular,  or  at  any  rate,  had 
awakened  the  mind  of  the  oommunity  to  it.  Dr.  Edwards  and  Pr.  Hewitt 
had  then  been  in  the  field  two  or  thr^  years ;  and  I  had  met  Dr.  Kittredge, 
a  somewhat  famous  man  in  the  temperance  enterprise,  at  the  court  in  Grafton 
County,  and,  having  known  his  reputation  as  a  man  reclaimed  ftx>m  intemper^ 
ance,  I  fell  in  his  way,  and  become  interested  enough  in  the  temperance 
cause  to  go  into  it ;  and  I  took  the  pledge  then  against  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  But  the  first  efibrt  which  I  now  remember  to  have  made,  or  to  have 
aided  the  public  in  making,  was  in  Essex  County,  in  perhaps  1827  or  ^28, 
when  our  effort  was  to  regulate  the  licensed  sale  of  liquor,  so  far  as  we  could, 
by  choosing  the  men  who  should  be  licensed.  There  were  so  few  tavcmers  at 
that  time  that  we  could  not  make  much  choice  then  firom  them.  They  owned 
or  leased  their  places, — ^there  were  but  one  or  two  in  a  town, — ^and  so  the 
choice  was  limited  to  selecting,  so  fiir  as  we  could,  those  grocers  who  would 
make  the  best  use  of  their  licenses, — those  in  whom  we  could  have  the  greatest 
confidence;  and  I  recollect  that  in  Essex  County  our  operations  befive  the 
County  Commissioners  were  restricted  to  resisting  certain  persons  who  ap|^ed 
for  licenses,  and  waiving  objections  to  certain  other  persons.    About  that  time 
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we  commenced  procniing  indictments  against  those  who  wore  not  licensed. 
We  had  a  large  number  of  these  indictments  in  Essex  Countj,  under  Judge 
Minot,  then  prosecuting  attorney.  I  remember  being  interested  in  those  pros- 
ecutions. Hie  first  point  which  I  wanted  to  submit  to  the  committee  upon 
that  waa  this :  that  we  endeavored  then  to  make  the  best  of  the  license  law,  by 
selecting  the  men  who  should  be  licensed.  Applicants  for  a  license  were  then 
required  to  show  the  County  Commissioners  that  they  were  men  of  good 
moral  character,  and  yarious  things  of  that  kind ;  and  we  held  them  to  tha^ 
If  we  could  attack  a  man  on  the  ground  of  his  immorality  or  of  his  bad  influ* 
once  in  the  conununity,  we  did  so,  and  regulated  the  sale,  so  far  as  we  could, 
in  that  way. 

It  run  on  in  that  way, — ^restnuning  the  sale  by  selecting  the  men, — until 
the  temperance  enterprise  had  so  engrossed  the  public  mind,  that  the  law  of 
1838  was  passed.  That  is  the  next  point  I  have ;  for  I  have  not  looked  over 
any  documents ;  I  speak  only  torn  recollection,  and  from  a  gathering  up  of 
the  facts  as  I  came  along  on  the  raiboad.  That  law  of  ;L838  was  a  prohibit 
tion  up  to  fifteen  gallons ;  and,  as  the  Committee  know,  it  was  familiarly  called 
the  '*  fifteon-gallon  jug,''  and  a  great  deal  of  fun  was  made  of  it  That  was 
followed  by  the  '*  striped-pig,"  and  dumb-waiters  at  the  bars  of  hotels,  where 
a  little  table  swung  round  and  you  could  get  your  liquor,  but  eould  not  see 
who  sdd  it  to  you,  and  therefore  you  could  not  testify  against  anybody.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  that  law  was  resisted  because  it  was  said  to  be 
oppressive  of  the  poor  and  the  men  of  small  means,  who  could  not  buy  fifteen 
gallons  at  a  time,  while  men  of  wealth  and  standing  coidd.  We  met  that  as 
well  as  we  could,  althou^  we  found  it  was  not  the  poor  men  who  applied  for 
the  repeal  of  that  law,  but  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Otis.  For  two  years,  that 
great  resistance  to  the  law  of  1888  was  called  **the  petition  of  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  and  others."  They  were  men  in  rather  high  standing, — a  great  many  of 
them  retired  men,— -men  of  means,  and  men  who  never  felt  that  that  law  was 
oppressive  to,  or  touched  them  at  alL  But  they  were  in  the  field  resisting 
that  law.    At  the  end  of  two  years  that  law  was  repealed. 

At  that  time,  I  came  into  the  enterprise  publicly.  We  then  thought  we 
would  make  the  best  of  the  license  law,  which  was  restored  by  the  repeal  of 
the  other.  Our  first  step  was  to  induce  the  County  Commissioners  to  with- 
hold licenses ;  and  whenever  we  could  induce  them  to  do  that,  it  was  practi- 
cally a  prohibitory  law.  After  we  had  discussed  that  matter  in  the  public 
journals  for  sometime,  I  passed  rapidly  through  the  Commcm wealth,  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  County  Commissioners,  and  in  1841  or  '42,  (I  cannot 
now  say  which  year  it  was,)  we  had  been  so  successful,  that  J  think  in  the 
whole  Commonwealth  there  were  no  licensed  sales,  except  in  Boston,  and  pes-  . 
sibly  Salem,  one  year.  All  the  County  Commissioners  in  the  Commonwealth 
withheld  licenses ;  but  the  cities  were  authorized,  under  the  law,  to  grant 
licenses,  and  I  believe  licenses  were  granted  in  Boston,  and  I  think,  one  year 
in  Salem;  although,  one  year  or  more  there  were  no  licenses  granted  in 
Boston  by  the  city  authorities.  The  great  efibrt  then  was,  to  have  practically 
a  .prohibitory  law  under  the  license  law.  To  enablo  us  to  carry  that  strong 
in  the  public  mind,  we  originalbd  the  "  Cold  Water  Army,"  addressing  the 
schools,  and  getting  the  children  out  for  exhibitions  and  celebrations,  under 
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the  term  "  Cold  Water  Army,"  with  banners,  songs,  and  everything  of  that 
kind. 

There  followed  upon  that  enterprise  the  reformed  drunkards;  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  in  the  history  of  this  {Treat  enterprise,  that  whenever  we  got 
upon  the  law  somewhat  strong,  there  was  a  corresponding  interest  in  moral 
influences,  and  some  moral  power  came  in  to  lead  the  advocates  of  the  law  to 
suppose  that  the  thing  might  be  accomplished  without  pressing  the  law  so 
hard ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  reformed  drunkards  came,  they  created  a 
tornado  of  public  feeling  against  drinking  and  against  the  desolations  of 
drunkenness,  so  that  all  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  raised  their  hands  and 
said,  **  We  have  got  it  now.  Now  there  will  be  an  end  to  this  matter.  There 
will  be  no  more  sales.  Nobody  will  want  to  drink  now.  We  see  the  desola- 
tions of  drunkenness ;  we  see  that  men  can  be  reformed."  There  never 
was,  perhaps,  such  a  public  sentiment  created  upon  any  one  topic,  which  run 
so  like  2k  furor  through  the  Commonwealth,  as  that  created  by  the  reformed 
drunkards.  Of  course,  men  stood  back ;  prosecutions  under  the  law  were 
temporarily  suspended.  However,  that  enterprise,  like  all  others  which  arouse 
the  community,  flagged  alter  a  while,  there  being  no  such  thing,  somehow,  as 
keeping  an  excitement  in  the  community  up  to  a  high  point  any  great  length 
of  time.  At  last  it  subsided,  the  enterprise  went  rather  into  discredit,  and 
then  its  friends  seemed  to  look  around  to  see  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  in  my 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  enterprise,  there  has  been  no  time  when  its 
fiiends  were  not  moving  in  the  direction  of  legal  restraints,  and  enforcing  the 
law  in  some  form.  At  times  we  had  an  enforcement  of  the  law  very  ftdly. 
The  laws  have  been  changed  from  tame  to  time.  I  do  not  propose  to  rehearse 
them,  or  call  them  up  particularly ;  but  we  have  always  had  more  or  less 
prosecutions  in  my  court  and  in  other  courts  through  the  Commonwealth,  in 
one  form  or  another;  but  whenever  we  seized  upon  the  vendors  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  under  any  law,  we  would  find  resistance,  and  the  cases  would  go  from 
one  court  to  another,  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  last, 
and  the  doubt  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  law  would  alwap  lead 
to  a  suspension  of  the  prosecutions,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  until  we  could 
arrive  at  results,  because  we  found  that  the  prosecuting  attorneys  and  e^-en 
the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  however  well  disposed  to  enforce  the  law, 
were  not  disposed  to  go  on  accumulating  a  great  mass  of  prosecutions  and 
hold  ihem  in  suspense,  waiting  the  ultimate  decision.  Therefore,  while  they 
would  accumulate,  they  would  lie  and  wait  for  a  dedsion ;  and  these  decidons 
have  resulted  variously,  although  generally  they  have  been  in  favor  of  our 
propositions.  I  know  that  one  time  after  the  prohibitory  law  was  j>as8ed,  and 
>  under  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  parties  assumed  .to  regard  spirituous 
liquors  and  intoxicating  liquors  as  out  of  the  protection  of  law  by  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  undertook  to  destroy  them.  Prosecutions  were  then  suspended  for 
a  time,  waiting  for  the  final  result,  because  Judge  Shaw,  at  the  nisipritu  trial, 
ruled  the  thing  as  legal;  but  afler  awhile  the  full  court  overruled  that 
decision.  I  merely  allude  to  this,  if  the  Committee  please,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  while  wo  have  been  diligent  in  instituting  proceedings,  fit>m 
time  to  time,  in  the  courts,  we  have  been  ^eUyed  and  kept  at  bay  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  final  result  in  the  courts ;  and  whenever  those  cases  were 
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hung  np,  we  fell  "back  more  upon  the  moral  power  of  the  community.  I 
believe  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  temperance  men  have  been  honest 
men,  fearless  men,  determined  men,  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  community 
from  the  ravages  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  that  they  have  dili* 
gently  pursued  legal  resistance  as  far  and  as  fhst,  ordinarily,  as  they  could 
consistently  with  the  public  mind,  and  with  getting  men  to  work  in  a  combined 
form ;  so  that  while  we  have  delayed  sometimes  in  l^al  enforcements,  we 
have  had  other  operations  almost  always  in  the  field. 

When  the  *<  Cold  Water  Army  **  had  passed  away,  and  its  infiuence,  and 
the  influence  of  the  reformed  drunkards, — (and  there  was  a  striking  fact 
again :  that  when  the  **  Cold  Water  Army  "  had  possession  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  reformed  drunkards  came  in,  and  the  **  Cold  Water  Army" 
retired,  simply  because  the  community  could  not  sustain  two  such  enterprises, 
based  on  the  creation  of  public  excitement,  systematically) — ^I  say,  when  these 
had  passed  away,  "  Bands  of  Hope"  were  established  among  the  children, and 
the  effort  was  made  to  create  a  firesh  current  in  that  quarter,  so  as  to  educate 
them  right.  But  I  would  now  refer  to  another  exhibition  of  moral  power,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  "  Rechabites  "  and  *'  Sons  of  Temperance,"  and  all 
the  organizations  of  that  kind  which  have  been  started  through  the  Com- 
monwealth. And  I  wish  to  remind  the  Committee,  too,  that  when  any  such 
effort  comes  up,  there  are  always  certain  men  (for  it  is  difficult  to  have  men 
think  alike)  who  will  not  go  into  it ;  who  stand  aloof;  they  prefer  the  old 
way,  or  some  other  way.  There  are  a  great  many  of  the  old  temperance  men 
still  in  the  field,  who  took  the  old  pledges  and  worked  under  the  old  organiza- 
tion, who  did  not  sympathize  particularly  with  the  "  Cold  Water  Army,"  or 
the  reformed  drunkards.  Although  a  great  many  clergymen  admitted  the 
reformed  drunkards  into  their  pulpits  and  congregations,  others  were  not  dj»» 
posed  to  do  so.  Tou  cannot  bring  masses  of  men  into  one  channel  of  influ- 
ence, and  then  carry  all  of  them  into  another  channel, — some  will  linger 
behind ;  they  will  not  all  go  together.  But  these  men  have  retired,  so  as  not 
to  keep  up  distinct  organizations,  and  thus  appear  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  others.  Hence  a  great  many  temperance  men  of  the  old  stamp  have 
stayed  at  home  quiedy,  bidding  the  Rechabites  and  all  these  associations  God- 
speed, letting  them  run,  and  aiding  them  with  their  sympathy,  &c. ;  and  they 
have  had  possession  of  the  field  for  some  time. 

It  has  also  been  somewhat  striking,  that  once  in  a  while  a  provision  of  law 
would  be  made  by  the  Legislature  which  would  repeal  former  statute  provis- 
ions. I  think  that  two  or  three  times,  within  my  recollection  of  the  history  of 
this  matter,  there  has  been  an  enactment  which  has  swept  from  the  docket  a 
great  many  cases  which  were  hanging  there,  waiting  for  the  ultimate  decision 
which  would  twine  the  rope,  if  I  may  so  say,  around  the  trade,  after  an  enact* 
mcnt  had  been  made.  I  call  to  mind  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  evidence  that 
the  temperance  men  have  been  disposed  to  enforce  the  restraining  laws,  that 
a  little  change  was  made  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  law,  by  which  we  lost  some 
1,700  or  2,000  cases  in  the  Commonwealth  which  were  hanging  in  the  courts, 
and  which  allowed  all  those  men  to  escape  the  penalty  of  the  Uw.  The  very 
existence  of  so  many  cases  pending  goes  to  show  that  the  temperance  men 
were  disposed  to  do  as  well  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as'  they 
70 
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nationally  could.  As  far  m  I  can  now  look  back,  and  call  to  mind  the  history 
of  legal  and  moral  pcoceedingB,  the  temperance  men  have  not  slmnbered  nor 
slept  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  have  only,  from  time  to  time,  changed  hands, 
and  have  been,  on  the  whole,  quite  diligent  for  thirty  or  forty  yeara.  It  is 
now  about  forty  years — ^perhaps  precisely  forty  years — since  we  first  resisted 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  certain  men  in  Essex  County,  and  thence  through 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  from  that  time  down,  I  contend  that  we  have  done 
substantially  what  we  could,  and  as  fast  as  we  could,  under  the  law,  as  well  as 
in  .the  use  of  moral  means,  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance.  It  is  to  be 
taken  into  account  that  we  have  always  been  resisted,  and  when  the  pinch  has 
oome,  somehow  or  other, — ^I  do  not  know  how,  because  I  am  never  behind 
those  curtains, — ^retired  men  in  the  Commonwealth  have  been  brought  out  to 
stand  forth  prominently,  as  if  the  world  was  likely  to  come  to  an  end  by 
pressing  this  matter  too  hard. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  persistent  purpose  of  the  friends  of  temperance 
always  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  as  far  as  public  opinion  would  sustain 
them  in  it  t 

A,  I  believe — and  I  think  I  have  had  a  pretty  fair  experience  upon  it  for 
forty  years — ^that  they  have  always  been  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  the  law 
they  had,  and  to  get  the  best  law  they  could. 

Q,    And  to  get  stronger  ones  as  fast  as  they  could  ? 

A.  To  get  stronger  ones  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  then  enforce  them. 
Now,  we  have  another  little  matter  of  history  about  this  prohibitory  law. 
We  were  beginning  to  enforce  it  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere  when  the  war 
came  on.  Well,  the  war  has  thrown  us  back  three  or  four  years  in  that  mat- 
ter. We  all  felt  that  patriotism  was  the  first  thing,  and  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  distract  the  community  or  trouble  anybody  by  outside  issues.  AU 
these  matters  were  quietly  suspended  until  the  question  of  license  came  up — 
what  eficct  the  United  States  license  would  have  ?  We  had  prohibition,  and 
the  great  question,  the  interesting  question  was,  whether  the  granting  of 
licenses  under  the  United  States  Revenue  Act  would  authorize  the  sale  in 
this  Commcm wealth  ?  That  question  was  riused ;  it  could  not  be  settled  in  a 
minute;  it  must  take  a  year  or  two.  Finally  it  was  settled.  Then  the 
question  came  up  whether,  if  certain  property  was  taxed,  it  didl  not  give  leave 
to  use  it,  in  any  way  ?  Some  such  question  arose — ^I  do  not  remember  the 
precise  form  it  took — that  went  up,  and  that  is  settled.  I  think  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  with  the  prohibitory  law,  with  the  experience  of  the  past  forty 
years  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  various  machinery 
to  bring  moral  power  to  bear  upon  the  community,  we  are  ready  in  this  Com- 
monwealth— and  I  see  signs  of  it  in  other  States — to  bind  all  the  scattered 
powers  and  forces  of  the  temperance  enterprise — Rechabites,  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, Cold  Water  Army  and  reformed  drunkards--all  the  hosts  that  have 
been  heretofore  scattered,  more  or  less,  in  their  power  and  influence — ^we  are 
ready  now,  I  say,  with  the  decision  of  the  Court  apparently  in  our  favoar,  to 
bind  all  these  scattered  forces  together.  I  understand  that  as  we  proeaed, 
other  legal  questions  are  likely  to  come  up,  but  those  questions  are  limited, 
covering  only  a  portion  of  the  ground — as  to  the  destruction  of  the  liquor,  and 
certain  proceedings  in  cases  of  .seizure;  but  substantially,  the  legal  fidd  baa 
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been  surveyed  and  settled,  and  now  we  hare  only  to  rally  the  temperance 
power  of  this  Commonwealth  to  enforce  the  law,  and  I  think  we  hare  the 
traffic  under  our  feet  I  have  no  doubt  of  resistance;  I  have  no  doubt  of 
sales ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  crime,  like  other  crimes  in  the  community, 
will  exist,  and  that  a  great  many  men  will  be  found  to  sell  liquor — ^not, 
perhaps,  publicly,  openly,  but  jirivately,  quietly,  secredy. 

I  have  one  word  which  I  want  to  say,  because  I  have  been  some  little 
troubled  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  have  locked  at  the  evidence  before  this  Coqh 
mittee  in  regard  to  liquors ;  there  has  been  an  attack  made  upon  the  liquor 
which  has  been  sold  by  the  State  agents.  I  do  not  know  but  it  is  right 
enough ;  I  do  not  know  but  they  get  the  best  they  can  find.  But  my  doctrine 
is,  that  there  is  not  any  that  is  good.  My  notion  is,  that  there  is  no  true 
standard  of  Hquor,  and  no  true  liquor — ^what  is  understood  in  the  oonmion 
parlance  of  the  day  as  true  Hquor;  that  the  only  pure  thing  about  it  is  the 
alcoiiol  that  is  in  it,  and  that  is  found  more  or  less  in  all  tibe  liquors,  with  ccm- 
binations  to  modify  it,  to  lessen  its  power  and  severity,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  taste- 
I  think  it  is  just  the  same  abroad  that  it  is  here.  There  seems  to  be  an  impres- 
sion, that  if  you  get  an  imported  liquor,  you  have  got  a  true  liquor,  as  much 
as  when  you  import  a  horse  from  Aralna,  you  get  an  Arabian  horse.  But  it 
is  not  so.  If  I  understand  it,  so«no  of  our  alcohol, — ^not  much,  but  some^^HS 
carried  abroad,  and  returned  here  in  imported  liquor,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  genuine  article  made  somewhere  where  they  make  true  liquor.  But  when 
you  go  there,  you  find  how  brandy  is  made ;  that  it  is  made  by  putting  alcohol 
and  the  skins  and  seeds  of  grapes,  and  various  other  elements  together,  and 
infusing  the  mixture  with  one  drug  and  another,  until  they  make  what 
answers  the  term  of  brandy.  That  is  manufactured  there  and  sent  here  just 
as  they  manufacture  it  at  Albany  and  Boston,  and  it  is  no  better,  perhaps,  &t 
having  been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  bn>nght  here,  excepting 
as  the  voyage  may  make  it  better.  So  that  when  you  talk  of  pure  liquors 
and  poor  liquors,  I  think  it  is  pretty  much  sham  and  nonsense.  It  is  all  a 
manufactured  article,  all  containing  nearly  the  same  destructive  elements, 
perhaps  not  always  the  same,  but  substantially  the  same ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  the  liquor  obtained  by  the  State  agents  of  wholesale  dealers,  or  obtained 
from  any  other  source,  is  not  likely  to  be  as  pure  as  that  which  is  sold  in  out- 
side channels.  I  think  it  is  an  attempt  to  throw  odium  upon  the  arrangements 
which  the  State  has  made  to  supply  the  community  with  what  was  deemed  by 
the  Legislature  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  supply  the  mechanic  arts  and 
those  calls  in  the  form  of  medical  prescriptions.  At  any  rate,  I  apprehend 
that  the  liquors  sold  by  the  State  agents  are  well  enough  for  the  purposes  fot 
which  the  Commonwealth  intended  they  should  be  sold,  and  that  they  are  as 
good  as  auy  that  can  be  found  in  Boston  for  these  purposes.  I  wanted  to  put 
that  thought  of  mine  before  the  Committee,  that  it  may  be  examined,  to  see 
if  there  is  anything  in  it.  I  believe  the  attack  is  wrong.  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  by  a  restrained  license,  or  how  the  traffic  can  be 
restrained  so  as  to  be  as  safe  as  prohibition.  Our  system  of  State  agencies 
amounts  to  a  license  of  one  man  in  so  many  thousand  people,  so  that  the  com- 
munity may  have  a  supply  of  all  the  liquon.  There  is  no  limitation  there. 
The  State  agents  are  allowed  to  sell  all  those,  and  for  aught  I  see,  that  is  a 
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license,  restrained,  perhaps,  to  the  point  nearest  prohibition,  for  the  arts  and 
for  medicine.  If  anybody  wants  a  freer  sale  than  that,  I  would  not  object, — 
no,  I  won't  eay  I  wookl  not  object,-^nt  let  it  be  opened  to  classes  of  persoDs. 
I  would  not  have  licenses  granted  to  sell  to  eterybody.  We  never  had  such 
a  law  heretofore^  Our  license  law  was  always  restricted :  ^  You  must  not  sell 
to  idiots,  paupers,  drunkards  or  minors."  These  were  excepted  classes.  If 
other  classes  want  to  be  brou^t  in,  and  to  have  liberlgr  to  buy,  let  us  see  if 
they  need  it  and  onght  to  be  supplied  with  it,  atnd  if  so,  name  them  in  classes; 
men  of  a  certain  amount  o£  money ;  men  of  a  certain  standing  in  th^  com- 
munity ;  men  who  think  a  little  wine  is  good  "•  for  the  stomach's  sake."  If 
they  will  subscribe  that  to  the  man  who  has  it  to  sell,  let  him  sell  to  them  in 
limited  quantities.  I  would  attach  to  the  present  prohibitory  law  a  psroTieion 
that  should  allow  any  portion  of  the  ccMumunity  to  oome  in  as  hon<wai7  mem- 
bers, who  onght  to  be  entitled  to  that  distinction,  (if  there  are  any  such,)  who 
should  bo  allowed  to  get  a  little  something  to  drink,  just  as  you  would  ekct 
persons  hoqoracy  members  of  an  anooiation,  or  give  them  £ree  tickets  to  a 
public  dinner,  or  on  a  raikoad.  I  think  I  would  confine  it  to  them.  I  den't 
see  anybody  who  is  entitled  to  it,  unless  it  is  as  a  matter  of  distinction. 

I  confess,  gentlemen  of  the  Conmiittee,  that  I  have  pretty  strong  and 
earnest  feelings  in  tins  matter,  haying  been  a  soldier  in  the  cause  for  ibrty 
years,  having  been  a  teetotaler  for  thirty  years,  belicTing  that  men  can  live 
more  happily  without  liquor  than  with  it,  and  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to 
withhold  the  temptation  from  those  who  cannot  Tcsist  it,  than  it  is  to  have 
opefi  doors  for  tho  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  I  am  persuaded  that  temper- 
ance men  can  enforce  the  prohibitoxy  law ;  that  they  have  practically  enforced 
all  restraining  laws  as  fiur  as  they  could,  and  substantially  as  fast  as  they 
could.  As  I  said  bef<xe,  we  have  repeatedly  done  it  in  Lowell^  nearly  to  the 
extent  of  cloring  up  the  shops,  and,  at  times,  the  places  of  sale  have  been 
pretty  well  closed  through  the  GommonwealtL  I  think  the  prohibitory  law 
is  very  successfully  in  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  I  hope  we  shall 
be  allowed  to  try  it,  now  that  we  have  got  the  decisbns  of  the  courts  in  our 
favor,  and  now  that  I  believe  that  all  temperance  men,  who  have  been  striv- 
ing and  struggling  these  forty  years,  (those  of  us  who  are  old  enough,)  are 
willing  now  to  combine  their  powers  to  enfcMfce  this  law,  and  try  the  strength 
ofit. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Jsweli..)  Do  you  think  there  is  less  drinking  now  than 
there  was  twenty-five  years  ago  among  the  middling  classes  of  community? 

A.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say,  there  are  so  many  things  which  ought 
to  come  in  in  making  up  an  opinion  on  that  matter.  In  the  first  place,  since . 
this  temperance  enterpriso  was  inaugurated,  there  has  been  a  very  great 
increase  of  population,  and  a  very  great  increase  of  the  foreign  element- 
There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
whether  there  is  more  liquor  drank  now  than  formerly.  If  I  were  asked 
whether  I  thought  there  were  more  temperance  men  in  this  Gommcmwealth 
now,  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  should  say  there  were. 

Q,    By  *<  temperenoe  men  "  you  mean  total  abstinence  men  ? 

A,    1  mean  total  abstinence  men. 
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Q.  WeU,  twenty*  tven^fiye  and  thirty  )reitf8  ago,  H  was  not  c<»mmon  at 
ally  was  it»  for  peofde  to  hare  liquor  m  th^  ow»  hoosea  ?  It  waa  rather  dis- 
creditable to  haTeit^  and'  a.maadid  not  offer  it  to  his  neighbon  or  goests  in 
those  times  at  all  ? 

A».   I  know,  sir. 

Q.    Is  it  so  now  ? 

ii.  I  think  there  are  oiore  families  now  who  have  wine  at  parties  and  at 
weddings  than  at  th»  time  to  which  you  aUude,  because  then  public  sentiment 
was  Tory  sharp,  and  men  did  not  like  to  run  counter  to  it  I  remember,  now,  a 
remark  which  Mr.  Leverett  Saltonstall  made,  while  the  temperance  enterfucise 
waagdngon:  *' Why,''satdhe,«'Iamaoaifinud  of  pubiio  sentiment  on  this 
matter,  that  when  I  take  a  tumbler  of  water  at  a  hotel,  I  take  care  to  turn  all 
round  that  everybody  maysee  it  is  water^ibr  fear  they  should  think  I  was 
diinking  liquor."  There  was  such  a  feeling  in  regard  to  temperance  at  that 
time,  that  people  who  had  parties*  although  they  might  have  liked  to  hxve 
brought  forward  their  wines,  were  under  restraint,  and  did  not  do  it 

Q.    That  feeling  does  not  now  prevail,  does  it  ?  # 

A.    It  does  not  prevail,  I  confess,  as  much  as  it  did  then. 

Q.    How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

A^  1  account  f<»r  it  by  the  influence  of  just  that  class  of  men  who  have 
come  here  and  testified  in  &vor  of  this  license  law^— men  who  have  been 
brought  out  from  their  retirement,  and  have  thrown  their  influence  against  the 
prohibitory  law.  There  waa  a  dass  of  men^-the  upper  men,  the  upper  class 
^-who,  I  will  not  say  always  held  back,  but  who  were  never  heartily  witli  us ; 
bi^t  when  ihey  could  not  get  along  without  submitting  to  our  influence,  they 
yielded  to  it.  Now  they  do  not;  they  do  not.  feel  under  so  much  restraint. 
I  do  not  believe  that,  twenty  years  i^^  yoa  could  have  found  a  man  who 
would  have  testified  in  feivor  of  a  license  law  before  a  committee  of  this  Legis- 
lature. 

Q.    Public  sentiment  would  not  then  have  pennitted  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  and  it  does  not  permit  it  now,  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  the  community  that  these  men  have  made  a  mistake ;  that  the  com- 
mtmity  are  stronger  in  temperance  practice  and  teo^perance  principle  than 
they  supposed.  I  think  it  will  be  so  Ibnndt  I  think  that  if  a  license  law 
were  passed,  there  would  be  an  uprising  on  that  matter  as  there  waa  with 
regard  to  the  war.  That  is  my  opinion  about  it — that  there  is  a  very  strong 
and  immense  tempeqmce  force  in  this  community. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfookbb.)  Don't  you  think  it  is  gaining,  the  country 
through,  very  decidedly  ? 

A.    I  think  so,  veiy  decidedly. 

Q^  Don't  you  conceive  the  moral  efforts  to  be  more  active  now  than  at 
any  time  for  many  yea»  ? 

A*  It  looks  so  to  me.  They  are  starting  up.  I  think  the  discussions 
which  have  been  ha4  nt  Washington  upon  the  law  have  had  a  good  effect. 
The  world  understands,  by  our  daily  papers».that  these  questions  have  been 
carried  up  there,  and  have  been  settled ;  and  now  the  temperance  people  have 
a  hope  such  as  they  have  not  had  when  the  questiiHis  were  in  doubt.  Then, 
again,  I  think  the  temperance  revival  at  Wajdu^gton,  if  I  may  call  it  sq,-^ 
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thoDgh  I  don't  know  that  they  hare  ever  had  aoTthiiig  there,  before,  so  liiat 
it  can  be  called  a  revivcdy — is  haying  an  effect  all  over  the  coonlxy.  I  was  at 
the  second  great  Congreseio&al  meeting  at  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  a  wcmdeEfnl 
meeting  in  spirit — the  hall  thronged,  the  speaJcen  up  to  the  point,  clear  up  to 
the  point,  of  prohibition.  One  8enator  said  that  the  Capitol  had.  been 
reformed,  some  year  or  two  before,  bj  act  of  Congress,  and  that  it  was  now 
time  to  commence  reeonstmctiott  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue ;  aad  the 
ladies  were  called  upon  not  to  offer  intoxicating  drinks  to  their  January 
callers, — ^the  thing  coming  specifically  to  the  point,  touching,  I  thought,  the 
rery  marrow-bones  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Yoq  spake  of  the  effbrts  that  were  made  after  the 
repeal  of  the  fifteen-gallon  law,  to  prevent  the  granting  oi  licenses.  Was 
there  not,  at  that  time,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  all  the  towns  in  reference 
to  choosing  such  men* as  would  not  prohibit  licenses? 

A*    Tes,  sir,  that  was  one  of  our  points. 

Q.  Did  we  not  at  that  time  undertake  to  choose  such  men  always  m  were 
strict  temperance  men  ? 

A,    Yes,  s^ 

Q.    Did  not  ^t  produce  and  keep  alive  a  very  strong  temporamce  feeling 
in  the  community,  from  the  periodical  return  of  the  election  of  offioezsi  and 
Hiese  questions  being  involved  ? 
'  il«,  I  have  no  doubt 

Q.    During  the  discussions  that  Mowed  the  r^wal  of  the  fifteen-gaflon 
law,  when  an  issue  was  made  in  every  town  on  the  choice  of  men  who  woold 
not  approbate  licenses,  was  or  was  not  the  effect  ^neat  in  diminiahing  the  use 
•  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  community  ? 

A,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  so  to  as  we  could  restrain  and  withheld  licenses, 
that  diminished  it  1  have  no  doubt  that  we  made  temperance  men  by  thoee 
very  influences. 

Q.  There  was,  then,  very  pereeptibla  progress  in  temperance,  fbr  finr  or 
five  years  after  the  repeal,  in  1840  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  as  great  as  at  any  other  period  you  have  ever  known  in  your 
observation  of  the  history  of  th^  enterprise  ? 

A.  Taking  the  ground  then  covered  by  tiie  '^  Cold-Water  Army,"— <ftr 
that  followed  at  oncer-<me  of  my  great  means  was  that— — 

Q.  That  was  in  connection  with  this  very  movement  ? — ^they  were  going 
on  together  ? 

A .  Precisely.  That  was  in  the  four  or  five  yearn  from  the  spring  of  Idftd 
to  1853.  We  had  the  "Cold-Water  Army,"  and  we  had  the  refimned 
drunkards  in  that  period ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  they  excited  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth ;  went  into  every  dwelling;  and  the  sentineoit  thns  created  shoved 
itself  at  the  polls  in  sending  men  to  the  LegisLitnre  who  would  give  us  legal 
protection,  and  in  appointing  selectmen  who  would  not  apply  for  lieenseB  cr 
recommend  persons  finr  license. 

Q.  When  licenses  were  refused,  and  thus  prohibitory  law  established,  how 
was  it  during  that  period  with  regard  to  open  sales  ?  Tdke  Lowd!,  fer 
iustance,  along  in  *42,  %  %  '5,  and  %  about  the  tine  you  went  into  the 
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Police  Coart,  or  prior  to  that  three  or  fimr  years  and  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards,— ^how  was  it  at  Lowell  ? 

A.  I  had  no  loiowledge  of  LoweQ  until  I  ramored  there  in  1848.  I  went 
into  the  court  two  yean  and  a  half  alter  I  went  to  Lowell  There  were  open 
sales,  excepting  in  spasms,  when  we  had  the  right  city  goTemment.  When  the 
mayor,  the  city  government  generally,  the  marshal  and  the  police,  sympa- 
thized with  the  movement,  we  had  no  troaUe,  and  did,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  shut  up  the  vhops ;  but  generaUy  in  Lowell  there  have  been  open 
sales. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  whether  at  that  time  there  were  as  many 
open  places  of  sale  in  violation  of  law,  wMe  the  lioenses  were  withheld,  as 
there  have  been  at  other  times  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  the  increajse  of  population  would  qualify  that  somewhat. 
There  was  a  large  increase  of  popuUithm  after  1848  in  Lowdl ;  probably 
there  were  more  places  for  tale.  I  don't  know  but  there  are  more  places  for 
sale  now  than  there  were  at  that  period.  But  there  are  not  as  many  places 
for  sale  now,  and  not  so  much  drunkenness  now,  as  tiiere  was  before  the  war. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  for  a  little  while,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunk- 
enness, but  that  has  passed  away,  and  there  is  mueh  less,  in  my  estimation,  as 
Ikr  as  I  can  judge  of  it. 

Q.    The  statement  was  made  here  the  other  da^  thati-the  nmpber  of  per- 
sons arrested  for  drunkenness  by  your  police  was'^reatmiacel  Aelwac  thai  i 
during  that  time. 


A.    For  awhile.  ■   ij  i>  j  \    ^  j;  s  |  '|'  y    ( ^  ^ 

ft    Now— even  last  year,  1866.  J 

A.    Itmaybeso.  |       ^'ALfP()P\I    \ 

Q,    You  have  not  consulted  any  statistics  ?        "^       '       ^  ^  ->  I  -.^  V . 

A,    No,  sir.    I  have  not  looked  at  anything. 

Q.  Then  the  drinklng-habits,  usages  and  practices  of  the  people  were 
really  very  much  diminished  during  that  period  of  temperance  effort,  after 
1840,  when  the  fifteen-gallon  law  was  repealed  ? 

A.    I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  period  in  your  observation  and  knowledge  of  this 
temperance  reform,  in  which  apparently  greater  or  as  great  progress  was 
made  as  during  that  period  ? 

A.  1  think  the  friends  of  temperance  became  perhaps  alarmed  when  that 
law,  which  only  prohibited  sales  under  fifteen  gallons,  was  repealed.  They 
were  impressed  with  iJie  power  which  was  brought  up  fitnn  unexpected 
sources  against  that  law,  and  they  applied  themselves,  as  I  said^  very  diligently 
and  earnestly  to  the  **  Gold  Water  Army  **  and  to  the  reformed  drunkards, 
and  they  created  such  an  impression  through  the  Commonwealth  that  there 
was  great  advance  in  temperance  senthneiit. 

ft  The  present  prohibitory  law  is  a  more  perfect  machine,  in  your  opinion 
if  I  get  the  right  impression  fiom  your  testimony,  than  that  law  was  ? 

A.  It  is  more  perfect,  inasmuch  as  it  covers  all  sales^  and  that  covered  only 
those  under  fifteen  gallons. 

ft  No,  I  mean  the  twenty-eight  gallcm  law.  After  the  repeal  of  the 
fifteen-gaUon  law,  we  had  the  old  license  law  or  twenty-eight  gallon  law  in 
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farce,  bat  wbich  was  suspended  in  some  cases  by  the  action  of  tbe  towns  sod 
counties,  and  therefore,  practically,  there  was  probibition.  The  present  pro- 
hibitory law  yon  regard  as  better  than  that  twenty«ight  gallon  law,  kad  the 
people  withholding  licenses  under  it? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  * 

'  Q.  It  was  after  the  repeal  of  the  fifUen-gallon  law  that  there  waa  the 
greatest  progress  in  temperance  you  have  known  in  the  history  of  the  refcNExna- 
tion? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  after  the  repeal  of  the  fifteen-gallon  law. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  present  better  law,  in  your  judgment,  do  you  think 
that  ftom  1852  down  to  the  present  time,  the  progress  of  temperance  has  been 
as  great  during  any  three  or  five  years  as  during  the  period  you  haye  testified 
to? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not,  and  fear  this  reason,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  state 
the  reason,  as  I  have  answered  the  question  directly :)  The  community  thea, 
as  I  said  before,  all  united,  and  gave  the  field  to  the  ^^  Cold  Water  Aimy  *  and 
reformed  drunkards.  Since  the  prohibitory  law,  we  have  been,  as  I  remarked 
before,  tiying  questions  of  law  all  the  way  through,  and  met  with  Tarious 
hindrances  and  delays  by  the  accumulation  of  cases.  We,  tiieiefiMre,  have  not 
had  the  full  benefit  of  the  law.  When  we  were  about  to  have  its  due  enfivoe- 
ment,  under  the  decisions  of  our  own  courts,  the  cases  would  be  earned  up. 
Then  the  war  came  on,  and  We  have  been  kept  in  abeyance  until  now.  Under 
the  new  settlement,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  have  a  revival  all  round. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  more  vigorous  action  of  public  sentiment  upon  the 
question  for  a  few  years  after  the  repeal  of  the  fifteen-gaUon  law,  thui  then 
has  been  since  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  not  that  action  of  the  public  voice  and  public 
opinion  necessary  to  make  any  law  on  this  subject  effective  ? 

A,  It  is  an  advantage,  undoubtedly,  to  have  public  sentiment  go  wilfa 
public  prosecutions  under  the  law ;  but  they  are  not  necessarily  connacted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  execute  a  law  with  any  effect  with  the  entirB 
public  sentiment  against  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  not,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  the  law  agaiiist 
profanity  is  not  enforced.  There  are  too  many  pro&ne  people,  and  a  great 
many  men  say,  "  On  the  whole,  I  would  not  have  prosecutitma  under  that;* 
but  the  law  remains  and  may  be  enforced  against  individuals. 

<2-  I  will  ask  you  again,  Judge,  do  you  think  that  unless  the  public  senti- 
ment b  such  that  it  demands  through  the  courts  and  municipal  ofiioers  asd 
juries  the  execution  of  the  law,  any  law  upon  such  a  subject  as  this  wiB  be 
executed,  so  as  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  drinking  usages  of  society? 

A.  Perhaps  not  I  think  that  question  should  be  qualified*  As  Issid 
before,  I  think  law  may  be  maintained,  even  if  publio  sentiment  does  not 
fully  concur  in  its  enforcement. 

Q.  That  was  not  precisely  the  question.  A  oertam  amount  of  public 
sentiment  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  upon  any  of  these  laws,  to  seoure  convictioDS 
through  courts  and  juries,  or  secure  the  administration  and  execution  of  them 
by  constables  and  police  ofiicers  ?* 
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A.    W«U,Iwia«dattttluit 
Q.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  tkat  it  true;  Imt  I  think  Ite  dootaae  itr  tiii%  Mr.  Child: 
There  is  a  public  sentiment  in  fxffxt  of  I9.W  dl  thraogli  the  Coouncawealth. 
The  question  about  enforcing  it  is,  how  much  resistance  yoji  are  to  meet  to  its 
eofbroeoieiit? 

Q.  Is  there  any  public  sentiment  in  the  Commonwealth  in  iavor  df  the 
execution  of  a  law  because  it  ia  law,  (I  do  not  aay  that  this  is  applicable  to 
the  prohibitory  law,)  which  the  mond  sense  of  the  community  rejects  ?  Take 
the  fligitive  slave  law— did  that  have  any  foroQ  at  all  in  Massachusetts,  any 
more  than  a  piece  of  parchment? 

A.    Well,  it  carried  a  man  out  of  the  State*    I  suppose  it  had  that  amount 
of  force.    People  rcasted  it. 
Q.    Had  it  any  other  effect  than*  to  create,  a  spiiit  of  renstance  to  that 
.law? 

A,    I  think  it  did  create  that,  rightfully.  . 

Q.  Then  such  a  law  as  that,  not  in  accordance  with  pablic  sentiment,  can 
do  no  good  as  a  reforming  and  restraining  measure  in  any  community  ? 

A.  Kot  when  ihe  pnblic  sentmieni  of  the  commnnity  is  arotised  so  as  to 
make  that  (pinion  ftlt 

Q.  Tou  say  there  is  not  the  same  public  sentiment  in  &Tor  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law  as  there  was  in  favor  of  the  state  of  thkigs  in  16dd, — can  you 
give  any  reason  why  lliai  ia  so  ? 

A,  I  beg  yew  pardcn,  I  say  right  ibe  other  way — that  I  think  there  is  a 
m6ral  and  tenperanca  sentiment  throogh  this  Commonwealth  which  is  strong 
enough  to  enforce  the  law. 

Q.  But  not  the  same  amount  ?  If  I  understood  you,  you  stated  that  there 
was  not  the  same  amount;  that  there  are  men  who  were  held  back  and  did 
not  more,  and  now  tiiey  do  move;  that  there  ia  not  the  same  amount  of  senti- 
ment among  a  certain  ^  higher  chiSs,"  you  call  theoii  in  favor  of  enforcing  this 
law,  as  there  was  for  the  enforcement  of  that.'  Why  is  this  ? 

A.  I  have  not  said  that,  if  I  have  understood  myself*  I  said  there  was 
an  unexpected  effort  on  the  part  of  a  certain  higher  dass,  headed  by  Mr.  Otis, 
to  break  down  that  law,  just  as  there  is,  to  my  surprise,  now,  to  defeat 
the  present  law ;  but  that  I  believed  that  for  ^\e  or  seven  years  after  the 
repeal  of  ^at  law,  there  was  greater  progress  under  the  moral  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  by  the  *'  Cold  Water  Army,"  the  reformed 
drunkards,  and  the  temperance  people,  than  at  any  other  time,  or  than  there 
is  now ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  there  is  now  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  tImMigli  the  eoantry,  bnl  especially  in  this  Commonwealth,  a  power  that 
would  come  up,  on  the  enactment  of  a  license  law  in  this  Commonwealth,  as 
the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  country  came  up  whm  Sumpter  was  fbred  upon. 
It  exists  now,  only  it  has  been  scattered. 

Q.    After  the  repeal  of  the  fifteen-gallon  law,  the  hostility  of  tlie  men 
you  refer  t(0--Hannson  Gray  Otis, and  others— ceasedf  did  it  not? 
A.    Oh,  it  Bobaided. 

Q.    Tliey  made  no  fhrther  active  demonstrations  ? 
71 
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A.  It  subsided.  I  always  belieyed  they  were  pnslied  into  it,  Mr.  Child, 
and  therefore  there  was  a  reason  why  they  subsided. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  to  create  a  feeling  agiunst  the  execu- 
tion of  this  law,  in  the  fiict  that  it  makes  the  seller  only  a  criminali  not  the 
drinker? 

A'  I  don't  see  any  objection  to  it  on  that  account  I  dont  think  there 
is  any  objection. 

Q,    Is  there  any  crime  or  wrong  in  selling  liquor,  if  it  be  not  drank  ? 

A.    The  law  dont  mak^  it  so  now,  sir. 

Q.    Is  there  any,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.    No,  rir. 

Q.    It  is  an  innocent  act  to  sell  ? 

A,    Would  be,  to  sell  for  proper  purposes. 

Q.    Can  there  be  any  wrong  to  the  communitj,  unless  it  be  drank? 

A.  Well,  if  it  is  against  the  law,  it  is  wrong;  but  I  don't  see  anj  mottl 
wrong.    Tou  were  asking  for  sin. 

Q.    I  mean  moral  wrong? 

A.    No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection,  in  your  idea,  to  the  principle,  when  ym  would 
restrun  an  eiril,  o£  making  the  act  criminal  that  don't  produce  the  eril,  and 
cannot  produce  it,  and  learing  the  act  that  does  produce  it,  in  part,  at  least 
free  from  punishment  ? 

A,  That  is  a  question  which  perhaps  is  not  intoived  here,  because  we  do 
punish  the  man  who  drinks.    We  don't  punish  him  ibr  buying. 

Q.  Tou  punish  a  man  for  selling,  but  if  you  dxink  a  glass  and  do  not  get 
drunk,  you  are  not  punished  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir.  I  would  punish  you  fbr  poisoning  my  spring;  I  would  not  be 
punished  fbr  drinking  the  water. 

Q,  That  is  a  crime  of  one  nuin  agunst  another,  and  not  anakgoos  at  sH 
Is  it  wrong,  in  your  opinion,  in  all  esses  and  under  all  cireumstances,  to  drink 
a  glass  of  intoxicating  liquor  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir,  if  you  mean  by '<  all  circumstances  "a  man  in  healtii.  Itiiink 
so,  as  a  beverage.    I  think  it  is  a  sin. 

Q.    Ann,  per  »ef 

A.    YeSynTfpene* 

Q.    Then  you  think  it  a  my  per  te,  for  any  man  to  drink  a  glaas  of  wine? 

A.    Tes,  rir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  rin  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  for  a  man  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine? 

A.  Perhaps  so,  if  he  had  the  same  light  thai  we  haTo  now  upon  tlie 
matter. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  Sariour  of  the  world  had  upon  this  whole  sohject 
more  light  than  all  the  rest  of  us  ? 

A.    I  dare  say. 

Q.  If  it  was  wrong  for  those  people,  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Gaaa,  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine,  would  He  have  miraculously  provided  it? 

A,  Show  mc  that  it  was  intoxicating,  and  then  I  will  draw  my  faleiCBce 
about  it 
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Q.    Have  yoa  ever  known  any  wine  that  was  not  intoxicating  ? 

A^    Tes,  sir,  a  great  deaL 

Q.    What  is  it? 

A.    The  juice  of  the  grape,  unfermented. 

Q.  Is  that  a  wine  ?  Can  anybody  drink  it,  any  more  than  they  could  dish* 
water? 

A,  We  call  apple  juice,  before  it  is  fermented,  cider.  I  don't  know 
why  we  should  not  call  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  wine. 

Q.    Wouldn't  you  convict  a  man  for  selling  cider  before  it  was  fermented  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  because  the  law  says  cider. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  the  law  right  ? 

A,    Yes,  ur. 

Q.    Don't  you  believe  it  a  sin  for  a  man  to  drink  it  ? 

A.    No, sir;  I  don't 

Q.  We  are  upon  the  question  of  sin  per  se.  You  know  very  well  the 
distinction  between  malum  in  se  and  malum  prohibitum.  Is  it  wrong  per  se  to 
drink  a  glass  of  cider  before  fermentation  ?  •    . 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Then  the  law  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  it  wrong  ? 

A .    The  law  makes  it  wrong. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  matter  of  wine,  will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  stat^  how 
you  make  it  out  that  it  is  a  sin  per  se  for  any  one  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? 

A,  I  make  it  out  in  this  way,  ,Mr.  Child.  My  knowledge  upon  the  subject 
is  this,  that  alcohol  is  indigestible,  and  that  when  a  man  takes  it,  he  takes  that 
which  is  an  absolute  injury  to  him.  I  hold  .that  it  becomes  a  sin  in  a  man  to 
take  that  which  he  knows  is  going  to  hurt  him,  or  that  does  not  maintain  his 
physical  energies,  as  God  has  a  right  to  expect  hin^  to  dp ;  and  whenever  he 
takes  that  which  will  injure  his  physical,  mental  or  moral  power,  knowmg 
that  that  b  to  be  the  effect  of  it,  however  small,  it  is  just  so  far,  sin.' 

Q.  .Then  you  make  the  sin  per  se  of  any  act  to  depend  upon  the  previously 
ascertained  physiological  effect  that  may  follow  the  act? 

A»  Just  as  I  make  it  out  that  it  would  be  sin  in  a  man  to  run  a  dagger 
into  himself.  That  would  be  a  sn.  I  have  no  right  to  destroy  my  life  or 
injure  my  person. 

(J.  There  would  be  no  doubt  that  that  was  an  injury,  but  whether  this 
glass  of  pure  wine,  or  fermented  wine,— ^because  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  is  anything  else  called  wine, — ^would  injure  you,  is  a  question. 

A,  That  is  arbitrary,  to  say  that  there  is  no  wine  except  that  which  is 
f(brmented. 

Q.  la  not  that  the  same  word  which  b  contained  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  Homer,  when  he  describes  the  bacchanalian  reveb  ? 

A.    Precisely. 

Q.    Don't  the  Saviour  of  the  world  use  the  same  word  ? 

A,  Very  well.  I  make  the  distinction  in  cider.  I  say  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  apple  b  called  cider,  just  as  we  call  the.  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  wine. 

<2- '  By  what  process  can  you  preserve  the  common  juice  of  the  grape  beyond 
a  day  or  two,  without  fermentation  taking  place  ? 
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A.    Only  in  the  form  of  what  is  called petmez, 

d    What  is  that? 

il.  The  jqice  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or,  more  genezany»  hy 
boiling.  It  is  a  process  known  in  Palestine*  They  boil  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
sort  of  molasses, — ^what  they  call  peimez.  That  was  imported  from  abroad 
for  many  years,  to  be  extended  by  water  again,  for  the  commmiion  serviceyso 
as  to  hare  the>  mifeimented  juice  of  the  grape. 

Q.    Do  you  c^  that  wine  ? 

il.    Yes,  rir. 

Q.  Do  you  belieye,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  that  any  such  sort  of 
liquor  was  drank  at  the  marriage  in  Oana  ? 

A.    **  Wine  "  is  a  general  term,  and  it  covers  all  these  varietieSi    It  is  wiae. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sherman.)  You  say  the  sin  may  consist  in  the  conscioosneas 
of  the  man  who  drinks  it  ? 

A-  Yes,  sir ;  his  consciousness  of  the  physiological  £hct  that  it  must  injure 
him. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  drink  coffee  to  excess,  and  am  conscious  that  the  second  or 
third  cup  is  going  to  injure  m(i,  don't  I  commit  the  same  sin  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  to  you. 

Q.  Suppose  that  to-day,  at  dinner,  I,  as  an  individual,  debate  between  two 
or  three  cups  of  strong  coffee,  knowing  it  will  hurt  me,  and  one  glass  of  cider, 
believing  it  will  do  me  good.  In  such  a  case,  should  I  sin  the  more  by  drink- 
ing the  cider  or  the  coffee  ?  I  have  an  honest  belief  in  the  one  case  that  ike 
cider  would  do  me  good ;  I  have  as  honest  a  belief  in  the  other  that  the  coffee 
would  do  me  harm. 

A.  In  the  one  case,  I  should  think  you  had  informed  yourself,  and  there- 
fore had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coffee  was  hurting  you.  In  the  other, 
I  should  consider  it  sinful  in  you  not  to  inform  yourself  that  the  alcohol  would 
injure  you. 

Q.  But  suppose  I  had  informed  myself,  as  I  supposed,  and  believed  that 
the  cider  would  do  me  good,  and  was  honest  in  the  belief  that  I  had  so 
informed  myself? 

.  A,  Well,  sir,  I  think  if  you  had  cultivated  your  powers  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  been  honestly  trying  to  ascertain  the  truth,  that  it  would  not  be 
charged  against  you.  I  think  it  would  not  be  sin  if  you  did  the  best  you 
could  about  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  I  would  Gke  to  inquire  of  you,  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  historical  research,  (which  I  know  to  be  the  fact,)  if  you  know  that  wine, 
during  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  used  at  their  Paschal 
feasts? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  the  common  wine  of  the  country,  which 
was  a  grape-growing  country,  that  was  used  there  ? 

A.    Yw,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  Saviour  of  the  world  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
Sapper,  do  you  imagine  that  this  process  of  making  petmez  was  resorted  to 
to  get  something  to  drink  on  that  occasion,  or  did  they  take  the 
wine  of  the  country  ? 
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A,    I  don't  feel  capable  of  explaining  a  miracle. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to.  At  tlie  Fassover,  tbe  common  wine  of  the 
country  had  been  used  by  the  Jews  for  a  thousand  yean,  in  their  Paschal 
feasts,  and  the  Savionr  then  established  the  LordVi  Supper,  by  administering 
wine.  I  adc  you  if  you  haTC  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  process  had  been 
resorted  to  to  get  an  article  ciJled  petmez,  to  be  used  on  that  occasion,  or 
whether  you  suppose  it  was  the  common  wine,  such  as  had  been  used  at  the 
Paschal  feasts  ? 

A.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  wine  on  that  occasion  was  not  squeezed 
by  the  hind  fnKn  the  grape. 

Q.    Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  so  ? 

A.    Yes,  nr. 

Q.    Why? 

A.  It  was  the  common  way  of  getdng  wine  from  the  grape,  by  squeezing 
it    There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  they  got  it 

Q.    Did  they  not  have  wine-presses  ? 

A»  They  trampled  it  out,  expressed  it  by  the  feet,  and  expressed  it  at  the 
table  by  hand. 

Q.  Was  not  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  use  of  the  wine-press  a 
common  thing  in  the  Saviour's  time  in  Palestine  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  *,  I  have  no  doubt  wine  was  fermented 
I  have  no  doubt  people  drank  too  much  of  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
use  of  wine  in  that  form  had  become  so  prevalent  a  sin  that  it  was  proclaimed 
in  the  gospel  tibat  drankards  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There 
must  have  been  enough  to  make  drunkards. 

Q.  Does  it  say  the  man  who  drinks  a  glass  of  wine  shall  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

A.    KO)  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  denunciation  in  the  New  Testament  agiunst  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  ? 

A,    It  only  says  that  one  who  has  offended  in  the  least  point  is  guilty  of  all. 

Q-  Is  the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  wine  anywhere  denounced  in  the  New 
Testament  as  a  sin  ? 

A,    There  is  something  said  about  wine  being  <*  red  in  the  cup." 

Q.  Now,  Judge,  in  a  matter  where  the  attempt  is  made  by  criminal  law 
to  change  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  is  it  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  any  efficiency  to  such  a  law,  that  it  should  be  sustained  by  public 
opinion? 

A.    1  think  it  is  well. 

Q.    Can  any  good  result  unless  it  is  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  can.  I  think  there  is  great  moral  power  in  a  law 
of  prohibition  against  any  iniquity,  any  vice.  If  it  remains  on  the  statute 
book  without  being  enforced,  I  think  there  is  great  moral  power  in  it  I  diink 
there  is  a  moral  power  involved  in  its  being  there. 

Q.  Is  there  an  equal  moral  power  in  anything  upon  the  statute  book  per- 
mitting a  thing,  to  sanction  it  ?  Is  there  a  moral  power  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
prohilHdng? 
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A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  lo  prohibit 
homes  of  assignation  than  to  license  them,  as  I  see  there  is  a  nu)veoaent  to 
license  them  in  another  city. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  was  not  the  efficiency  of  the  prohibitory  law,  as  it 
practically  existed  after  the  repeal  of  the  fifteen-gallon  law,  owingTto  the  fact 
that  it  was  annually  maintained  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people  in 
choosing  men  who  were  opposed  to  licensing? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  that  had  a  good  influence. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  the  same  thing  now,  and  gave  liberty  to  snch  dties 
and  towns  as  pleased  to  permit  the  sale,  under  very  stringent  restritftioss,  and 
then,  if  they  refused  to  permit  the  sale,  retained  the  present  law,  with  all  its 
machinery,  in  force, — ^how  would  that  do  ?  *  Would  it  not  operate  better  than 
the  present  law  ? 

A.  It  would  undoubtedly  stir  up  the  community  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  to  prevent  the  sale ;  but  I  think  it  is  an  unnecessary  labor,  an  unnecessary 
work. 

Q.  Suppose  that  this  law  should  be  merely  modified,  so  that  cities  and 
towns  might  permit  tavern-keepers  to  furnish  it  to  their  guests,  and  druggists 
in  the  way  of  their  calling  for  family  purposes,  and  grocers,  not  to  be  drank 
on  the  premises,  with  no  public  bars  allowed  in  taverns,  and  the  prohibitory 
law  in  full  force  against  all  who  violate  these  provisions,  and  the  question 
whether  they  will  have  even  that  left  to  cities  and  towns,  would  it  not  be 
better  than  the  present  law  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  think  it  would  accumulate  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
enforcing  it  If  we  have  a  license  law,  or  any  law  whatever,  it  is  to  be 
enforced  by  the  same  men  who  have  enforced  the  law  before.  The  men  who 
have  appeared  before  this  Committee  in  &vor  of  a  license  law  are  not  tke 
men  to  enforce  a  law. 

Q.    We  are  to  have  the  State  Constabulary,  are  we  not  ? 

A,  Who  are  the  State  Constabulary  to  stand  upon  but  the  dd  temperanee 
men  ?    They  are  not  standing  upon  the  men  who  have  been  here. 

Q.    You  are  not  going  to.  abandon  the  temperance  reform  ? 

A,    I  will  not  abandon  it  under  any  law. 

<2.    You  are  going  to  stand  by  ? 

A*    I  am  going  to  stand  by. 

Q.    You  say  such  a  law  was  better  then ;  why  won't  it  be  now  ? 

A.    I  say  it  is  an  unnecessary  labor. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other  reason  ? 

A.    The  accumulated  difficulties  in  enforcing  it 

Q.    Won't  you  explain  what  those  ^'  accumulated  difficulties  "  are  ? 

A.  You  say  you  are  to  have  no  open  bar.  Then  when  a  man  is  drank, 
you  have  got  to  find  out  where  he  got  his  liquor.    It  increases  the  difficulty. 

Q.  One  provision  is,  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  or  whoever  gives  a 
license,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  revoking  it,  without  giving  any  reason  to 
anybody.  What  is  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  a  law,  if  the  pec^  will 
put  men  in  to  enforce  it  ?  . 

A,  I  would  rather  have  it  in  my  own  hands  than  in  those  of  the  Mayor. 
I  don't  want  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  mayor.    I  think  the  people 
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win  darry  it  oat  better  tban  the  men  who  are  dected  by  the  people  in  doubt- 
fblpUees. 

Q.  It  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  action  of  the  people  whether  there  is 
any  liquor  Bold  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  But  then  we  know  that  in  the  war  we  were  obliged  to  lay 
aside  temperance  candidates  for  loyal  candidates.  We  could  not  raise  the 
question  at  the  baHot-box. 

Q.    The  war  has  passed,  hasn*t  it? 

A.    I  know ;  I  am  <mly  illustrating  by  that 

Q.  You  would  in  that  way  have  the  same  machinery  and  the  same  power 
that  yon  have  now,  and  you  would  have  the  public  sentiment  aroused  and 
sharpened  every  year  ? 

ii.  My  ideais  this :  that  if  the  old  temperance  men  are  torun  the  machine^ 
whatever  it  is,  they  should  choose  their  own  machine,  and  not  have  one  put 
into  their  hands  by  men  who  don't  want  a  machine  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McClellan.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  yon  see  any 
difficulty  in  submitting  this  question  to  the  people  of  the  towns  every  year  ? 
Whether  it  would  be  better  than  to  have  a  law  which  would  operate  uniformly 
throughout  the  State  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  uniform  law,  and  one  that  would 
not  be  up  and  down  according  to  the  whims  or  political  influence  of  localities. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  If  I  understand  you,  you  say  that  the  temperance 
men  should  have  a  law  to  satisfy  themselves.  You  think  that  that  portion  of 
the  people  who  think  there  is  not  wisdom  in  this  law  should  not  bo  consulted 
at  all.    Give  you  a  law,  and  you  will  execute  it    Do  you  mean  that  ? 

A,  I  mean  this,  sir :  that  while  those  men  will  not  come  out  and  identify 
themselves  particularly  with  this  cause;  they  should  not  come  out  and  throw 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  surveyed  the  whole  field,  and  think 
they  understand  the  topic,  and  the  means  of  brin^^  about  the  end  better 
than  retibred  men,  who  have  not  looked  at  it. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is,  that  you  and  your  temperance  firiends  know  better 
about  this  than  other  men  ? 

A.  Yes,*nr ;  just  as  manufacturers  know  better  about  their  business  than 
Ido. 

Q.     And  others  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  think 
it  follows  that  those  who  have  watched  the  temperance  enterprise  forty  yean, 
know  better  what  is  necessary  than  those  who  have  cared  nothing  about  it. 

Q.     And  you  are  unwilling  that  those  men  should  have  any  voice  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  If  they  will  come  in  and  say  that  they  are  a  privileged  class, 
and  want  further  accommodations,  I  will  grant  them. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say,  that  those  men  who  are  opposed  to  a  prohibitory  law 
should  not  have  any  voice  in  the  business  of  pasnng  a  law  to  be  executed  upon 
the  whole  people — that  their  sentiments  should  not  be  consulted  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  say  that.  They  have  the  same  right  to  eome  here 
that  I  have ;  but  I  understand  they  are  in  the  minority. 
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Q.  There  are  certain  dasMs  in  the  communitj  wlio  a^e  c^poeed  to  lliis 
prohibitory  law  and  its  working,  and  would  like  some  modificati0n.  Yon 
think  they  should  not  hare  any  voice  in  making  die  law  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  • 

Q.    You  would  not  modify  it  at  all  to  accommodate  their  yiews  ? 

A,    Only  as  I  have  sugg^ted. 

Q,  You  speak  of  the  great  moral  efforts  at  the  present  time  by  the  Sons 
of  Temperance  and  other  societies.    Are  those  secret  societies  ? 

A,  I  cannot  answer,  because  I  have  never  been  in  them.  I  am  one  of  the 
old  temperance  standards. 

Q,    Are  their  efforts,  whatever  they  are,  open  and  before  the  public  ? 

A.  I  see  accounts  of  them  in  The  Nation,  I  know  they  exist  with  us,  and 
I  know  they  hold  their  meetings. 

Q,  Do  they  hold  meetings'  that  are  open  to  the  public,  or  are  they 
private  ? 

A .    For  aught  I  know,  all  get  in  who  ga 

Q.     Do  they  advertise  their  meetings,  and  invite  the  public  to  come? 

A.  I  believe  they  call  their  meetings  as  all  other  temperance  meetings  are 
c&lled.  I  have  more  or  less  knowledge  of  them  by  having  persons  who  are 
brought  into  my  court  chaiged  with  drunkenness,  say  they  will  go  and  join 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  if  we  will  let  them  go.  We  let  them  off,  and  they 
go  and  join  the  socie^.    I  only  know  that  the  society  is  in  existence. 

Q,    And  their  proceedings  are  not  public  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  anything  about  their  proceedings. 

Q.  '  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Brother  Child  has  asked  you  several  question^ 
taking  it  for  granted  that  public  opinion  is  not  up  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
law.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  public  opinion  all  the  time  has  been  call- 
ing for  the  enforcement  of  this  law, — temperance  men,  moderate  drinkers, 
and  all  the  people,  excp)t  the  liquoreellers  ? 

A.  I  can  say  this,  tnat  I  have  attended  many  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of 
the  Temperance  Alliance  in  my  district.  They  are  almost  always  devising 
ways  to  enforce  the  law ;  and,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think  there  is  now  a 
concentration  of  public  sentiment,  and  of  the  various  forces  that  have  been  scat- 
tered heretofore,  to  enforce  this  law.  I  think  all  the  forces  we  have  put  £rom 
time  to  time  into  the  field  will  now  combine,  because  they  take  encourage- 
ment from  the  fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  in  our  favor. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Joseph  White. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spookbb.)  You  know  the  question  is  whether  we  shall  have 
a  license  law  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  prohibitory  law.  I  should  like 
your  experience  upon  that  question. 

A.  It  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  So  far  as  my  own  foelingj^-'convictions 
and  judgment  are  concerned,  I  am  in  favor  of  lotting  the  law  stand.  If  any 
modifications  are  to  be  made  in  it,  so  make  them  as  to  make  it  more  easy  of 
execution.  According  to  my  judgment,  the  law  is  but  the  expression  of  the 
moral  conviction  of  a  nu^ority  of  the  people  of  l^iassachusetts,  and  therefore 
stands  on  good  ground.  It  has  not  been  executed  as  some  hoped  it  would  be 
executed.'    I  never  expected  the  law  would  run  perfectly  under  twenty  years. 
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I  ftopposed  it  wouM  take  tw<6nt3r  Tears  to  make  a  law  tliat  woald  operate  as 
freely  m,  a  law  agamst  tbeft  or  oilier  oflenooB  against  lociety  wbieh  had  been 
longer  acknowledged  than  this  one  of  the  temptation  to  dram-drinking.  But 
I  belieyed  the  time  would  come  when  the  law  would  be  respected  and  would 
operate  freely  and  to  a  lai^  measure  fullj  throughout  the  State.  I  belieTc 
it  now.  Being  founded  in  what  I  conceiTo  to  be  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  bong  the  only  thing  which  die  people* 
after  Ibrty  yean  of  effbrt,  have  found  to  be  good  for  anjrthing  on  the  statute 
book,  I  think  they  are  disposed  to  lary  it  until  tiiat  question  is  settled.  We 
haire  lived  under  a  license  system,  we  and  our  fhihers,  fhxn  the  Puritans  down 
to  a  recent  period ;  and,  as  I  understand,  the  movement  against  dram^Lrinldng 
in  the  country,  which  went  just  about  as  ftr  as  it  could  go,  reaching  a^  vast 
majority  of  the  people  between  the  two  extremes,  was  stopped  (if  it  was 
stopped  at  all)  by  the  fact  that  the  men  who  had  been  drunkards  and  were 
converted  were  bowled  down  by  the  men  who  wanted  to  seU,  and  the  new 
generation  that  was  coming  up  was  constantly  in  the  way  of  temptation  to  the 
formation  of  habits  which  were  contrary  to  the  feelingg  and  opinions  and 
practices  of  their  fhthers.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  make  a  temperate  com- 
munity unless  the  principles  which  underlie  temperate  action  arc  embodied  in 
law.  Law  is  the  natural  and  proper  expression,  among  a  free  people,  of  their 
convictions  with  reference  to  all  matters  that  touch  social  life,  where  social 
life  and  political  lif^  unite ;  and  political  life  is  nothing  but  the  right  axm  of 
social  lifb,  to  protect  it  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  social  habits  of 
Boston,  although  I  live  here,  but  I  live  at  the  State  House.  I  know  something 
about  the  country,  and  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  its  imported  citizens, 
is  substantially  a  sober  country,  and  does  not  want  this  law  changed,  dse  I 
am  exceedingly  mistaken ;  and  wherever  the  authorities  of  a  town  are  disposed 
in  earnest  to  enforce  the  law,  they  succeed.  Now  let  me  give  yon  an  instance* 
IVike  Rttsfield,  which  has  been  characterized,  as  I  understand,  by  Dr.  Todd, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  take  the  responsibility  here  of  characterizing  it.  We 
held  our  county  fhir  there  three  days.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  our  town,  that  a  day  or  two  before  the  fair,  the  Selectmen  passed  Tound 
among  the  drinking-places,  and  said,  "  Shut  up  I  We  won't  have  you  open 
for  these  three  days !  '^  And  they  shut  up.  That  shows  that  when  men  are 
determined  to  do  it,  they  can  do  it  In  that  county,  while  attending  fairs  and 
commencement  exercises,  it  is  t3ie  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to  see  an 
intoxicated  man,  except  imported  men,  who  are  almost  all,  since  Father 
Mathew  died,  drinking  men. 

I  need  not  state,  what  has  been  so  often  stated  by  men  who  know  better 
than  I  do,  the  hindrances  which  the  law  has  met  with  in  its  execution  ;~-ju8t 
such  as  were  to  be  expected;  just  such  as  would  be  met  with  by  any  law.  It 
is  a  criminal*law  in  its  nature,  and  all  doubts  are  taken  in  favor  of  the  accused, 
whenever  an  indictment  is  to  be  picked  in  pieces,  or  whenever  a  jury  is  to 
act ;  and  every  possible  question  that  can  be  raised,  or  nearly  every  one,  it 
would  seem,  has  been  raised  in  court ;  but  one  after  another  these  objections 
have  been  eliminated,  until  now  the  law  has  got  into  a  position  where,  if  the 
people  will,  they  can  execute  it  That  is  the  question — ^whether  they  will 
or  not 
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I  think,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  (fi>r  I  hxve  no  Tery  particiilar  statementB 
to  make,)  that  the  men  who  had  been  actiye  men  in  the  temperance  eanae, 
who  had  done  more  than  any  others  to  proddoe  this  state  of  feeling  in  the 
community,  (if  I  may  express  it  in  this  way,)  when  this  law  was  passed,  lay 
over  upon  it.  They  seeihed  to  have  an  idea  that  the  law  would  execute 
itself.  I  think  they  made  a.  great  mistake.  I  think  the  various  attempts 
which  were  maide  to  resist  its  operation,  whenever  there  was  a  thoroii|^  effort 
to  enforce  it,  were'obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  execution.  I  think,  again,  that 
the  law  was  not  executed  as  it  should  have  been  executed,  from  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  undertook  to  execute  it  looked  to  the  citizens  to  become  inibnners. 
Like  any  other  law,  it  is  the  business  of  the  men  who  have  chaige  of  the 
police  to  execute  it,  and  not  to  go  to  the  citizens  and  make  informers  of  them. 
That  is  where  I  think  people  have  made  a  mistake.  Th^  say,  **•  Yoatenqiei^ 
ance  men  should  execute  the  law."  It  is  the  business  of  the  men  appointed 
by  the  proper  authorities  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  social  state  to  execute  the 
law,  and  they  have  no  business  to  n^  that  responsibility  off  upon  anybody 
else.  Another  reason  why  it  has  not  been  executed  is  because  we  have  not 
been  impartiaL  The  good  book  says,  *'  My  ways  are  equal ;  your  ways  are 
not  oqual.'^  We  have  attempted  to  execute  the  law  by  going  down  into  Ann 
Street  and  taking  up  the  little  rum-sellers,  instead  of  making  the  law  so  ope- 
rate that  there  should  be  no  distinction  of  persons  or  places.  I  think  tfaSut  has 
been  one  of  the  faults.  I  think  that  has  arisen,  not  so  much  from  a  want  of 
moral  conviction  of  the  justness  of  the  law,  as  from  moral  cowardice  oo  iho 
part  of  the  people  in  regard  to  making  that  law  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
enfotcing  it  equally.  This  community,  or  any  community,  may  have  a  moral 
conviction  which  sustains  a  law,  which  holds  it  to  be  right,  and  yet  there  may 
be  a  fear  that  it  is  not  quite  right  for  me  or  for  any  one  to  do  anything  in  the 
execution  of  it,  and  thus  the  law  may  be  paralyzed. 

In  the  town  where  I  have  resided  rince  1860, — ^WiUiamstown, — which  I 
have  known  for  forty  years,  there  were  some  five  or  six  bams  burned  during 
the  summer  of  the  first  year  I  was  there.  There  were  two  or  three  bad  secret 
places — apparently  secret — ^but  there  were  one  or  two  men  with  nerve  enoo^ 
to  take  the  risk  of  having  their  bams  burned,  and  they  broke  them  up,  and 
now  there  is  not  more  than  one  place  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion about  that  But  this  should  be  said :  we  are  a  border  town ;  it  is  not  a 
great ;  ways  ta  Troy,  and  it  is  not  a  great  ways  to  Fittsfield. .  I  don't  know 
how  'much  comes  in  on  the  railroad,  but  the  people,  as  compared  with  what 
they  were  when  I  was  in  college,  thirty-four  years  ago,  are  a  temperate  peo- 
ple--^the  farmers  and  business  men ;  and  in  our  community  (we  are  a  country 
people,  of  course),  a  man  would  be  discredited  who  should  offer  wine  to  his 
neighbors  at  the  choicest  dinner  he  could  get  up.  It  is  not  so  here,  but  it  is 
there.  •.- 

(J.    In  the  exercise  of  your  duties,  yon  go  about  the  State  a  good  deal  ? 

j|.    Ck>nsiderably,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  the  feeling  very  strong  in  fiivor  of -the  law,  and  in  favor  of  its 
enforcement?  Is  not  the  inquiry  made,  **  Why  don't  they  enforce  it  down 
in  Boston  ?  "  and  in  various  parts  of  the  State  ? 

A.    I  hear  that  question  put,  sir,  very  oflen  indeed. 
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Q,  Do  they  not  take  a  great  deal  of  courage  £rom  the  operation  of  the 
State  Constabulary  ? 

A.  I  hear  them  eyeiywhere  spoken  in  favor  of^  except  that  once  in  a  while 
I  hear  it, whispered  that .  some  gentleman  of  that  staff  is  so  very  polite  as  to 
give  notice  to  the  rum-flellers  the  day  before  he  calls  on  them  officially.  I 
have  heard  of  one. or  two  instances  of  that  kind.  As  a  general  thing,  I  think 
they  are  relied  upon.  ^  ' 

Q»  Do  they  not  have  more  hope  now  than  they  have  had  for  a  good  while 
of  its  enforcement  ? 

A.    I  think  so,  from  what  I  hear  and  see. 

Q*  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  this  subject,  as  connected  with  the 
education  of  the  people  ? 

.  A>.  Well,  sir,  the  Board  which  I  serve  confines  itself  exclusively  to  its 
proper  work,  and  I,  as  their  servant,  confine  myself  to  it  as  exclusively  as  I 
can.  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  speak  on  any  subject  that  was  before 
the  liCgislature  here,  and  I  should  not  now,  if  I  had  not  been  invited  by  you, 
sir,  or  by  the  Committee..  I  deal  with  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  I  believe  it  is  imj^rtant  that  there  should  be  no  place  of  temptation  for 
children.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  therefore,  I  should  be  opposed  to  having 
anything  done  which  would  lend  the  slightest  shade  of  additional  respect  to 
this  business,  or  make  the  obtaining  of  liquor  any  more  easy  than  it  is  now. 

Q.'  You  have  seen,  perhaps,  the  plan  of  a  law  which  has  been  presented 
by  the  petitioners  ? 

A.'l  have-  Ifesrd  it  spoken  of.  I  read  it  the  morning  after  it  was  presented 
here,  and  it  was  shown  to  me  this  morning.  As  I  understand  it,  the  main  part 
of  it  is  in  the  first' section,  which  proposes  that  each  municipality  shall  settle 
the  question  entirely  for  itself.  I  have  some  objections  to  that,  if  gentlemen 
will  excuse  me  for  expressing  them.  One  is,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  State  law. 
I  believe  that  in  all  matters  of  this  kind^  our  ways,  as  I  have  said,  should  be 
equal.  It  ceases  to  be  a  State  law,  and  is  simply  a  ))ermisslon  to  every  town  to 
settle  this  matter  fi>r  itself.  We,  in  Williamstown,  would  vote  not  to  have  it 
No  man  could  be  elected  therfe,  with  a  college  on  our  hands,  who  was  not 
opposed  to  it.  But  if  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Adams,  four  and  a  half 
miles  off,  should  vote  to  allow  places  to  be  opened,  those  of  our  people  who 
go  to  North  Adams  to  market  would,  perhaps,  make  more  frequent  visits. 
They  would  get  their  liquor  there.  You  may  have  one  town  temperate  and 
another  intemperate.  While  an  annual  discussioa  keeps  the  matter  before 
the  people  and  makes  excitement,  it  makes  an  unpleasant  excitement,  as 
everybody  knows.  It  strikes  me  that  the  question  of  giving  power  to  the 
selectmen  to  execute  the  law,  as  it  stands,  opens  a  sufficiently  broad  field  for 
discussion,  and  all  that  we  need. 

Q.  Would  you  not  consider  it  unjust  for  one  town  to  set  up  these  places 
when  another  town  on  its  border  refuses  to  allow  them  ? 

A,    It  would  be  unpleasant. 

Q.    Would  it  not  nullify  the  law  ? 
-    A,    Certainly.    Whether  it  would  be  unjust  or  not  would  depend  upon  the 
law.    We  find  that  the  men  who  want  to  drink  in  our  town  slip  across  the 
line.    Our  neighbors  in  Vermont  allow  one  or  two  places  to  be  kept  there. 
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I  mean  the  lower  claaB  of  men, — ^tlie  imported  men,  "wlio  kave  not  matej 
enough  to  send  to  Troy  for  it. 

A,  One  other  question.  *  This  plan  of  a  biU  contemplates  the  giving 
of  licenses  every  year  by  each  municipalfty,  if  they  see  fit,  and  cfaan^g  them 
every  year.  Aside  from  its  inequsdity  and  injustice  toward  those  towns 
which  do  not  want  liquor  and  vote  not  to  have  it,  would  not  that  raise  up  a 
multitude  of  legal  questions  that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  settle  ?  You 
say  it  will  take  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  get  this  law  all  fixed  and  established. 
Would  there  not  be  a  number  of  questions  raised  under  this  law,  so  numerous 
and  so  complicated  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  settlement  ? 

A.  I  understand  that  this  plan  contemplates  leaving  the  present  law  in 
force  against  all  those  who  do  not  get  licenses.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  how  it 
could  nuse  any  legal  questions,  so  ikr  as  that  class  of  persons  are  concerned. 
If  any  new  questions  are  to  be  raised,  they  are  to  be  raised  on  modificadoni 
of  the  law.    I  should  look  upon  it  in  that  light. 

Q,    I  mean  where  they  do  license  ? 

A.  Of  course  there  would  be  questions,  unless  they  conld  go  back  to  &e 
old  decisions,  when  we  had  license  laws.  My  ground  of  objection  to  the  law 
is  not  that  so  much  as  the  fact  that  we  do  not  want  three  hundred  and  thiity- 
four  independent  States  in  Massachusetts  to  settle  questions  of  this  kind;  and 
I  want  selectmen  elected,  as  far  as  possible,  in  reference  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  selectmen.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  keeping  this  question,  as  Gir  as 
possible,  out  of  the  region  of  every-day,  common,  town.  State  or  national  pol- 
itics. I  never  have  been  disposed  to  carry  it  into  politics,  except  when  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  law  strong. 

<2.  (By  Mr.  Shekmak.)  Ton  think  the  best  interests  of  the  town  in 
other  respects  might  be  overlooked  by  regarding  simply  this  ? 

A,  There  would  be  likely  to  be  a  fight,  for  there  is  a  strong  anti-temper- 
ance feeling  in  many  towns.  In  my  town  it  was  settled  forty  years  ago ; 
every  person  who  has  sold  liquor  there  since  has  sold  it  illicitly ;  but  there 
are  other  towns  whore  this  question  would  come  up  continually.  If  there  is  a 
majority  in  the  Commonwealth  in  favor  of  any  particular  action^  I  am  in  &vor 
of  that  majority  putting  their  views  upon  the  statute  book,  and  ktdng  then 
stand  as  the  law  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  You  say  that  you  object  to  the  towns  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  and  of  each  other  in  respect  to  this  particular  kind  of 
police  regulation — ^maMng  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  independencies  in 
the  Commonwealth.  Is  it  for  that  reason  yon  desire  that  the  State  should 
undertake  to  regulate  tiie  action  of  the  towns  ? 

A.    That  is  one  reason,  and  an  important  reason  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Then  you  desire  that  the  Stat«  should  undertake  to  regulate  the  action 
of  the  people  in  respect  of  buying,  selling,  and  consuming  liquor  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  a  majority  of  the  people  are  in  fhvor  of  any  par- 
ticular law  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as  in  reference  to  any  otJber,  its  place 
is  in  the  statute  book. 

Q.  As  this  is  a  matter  which  relates,  not  to  the  action  of  the  citixen  con- 
cerning the  person  or  property  of  his  neighbor,  but  relates  only  to  the  action 
of  the  ci^en  concerning  himself,  his  own  conduct,  why  would  not  the 
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rule  logically  cany  you  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  Comnumwealih  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  families  of  the  State,  and  introduce  Uie 
legislation  of  Sparta  ? 

A.  My  own  view  is  this:  The  family  is  an  institution  of  God  flom  the 
beginning,  and  the  object  of  the  State  is  to  take  care  of  the  family.  The 
town  is  an  institution  of  the  State ;  it  is  its  creation ;  it  is  not  an  original 
institution ;  and  the  State  may  go  on  and  take  away  jQrom  the  town  aqy  rights 
which  it,  as  a  State,  deems  best  for  the  general  good.  But  I  go  further,  and 
state  that  I  do  not  admit  your  premise.  I  do  not  admit  that  this  deab  solely 
with  the  individual  We  put  the  drunkard  into  prison  because  his  drinking 
injures  the  family,  destroys  his  producing  power,  and  tends  to  make  a  peiqper 
of  him.  My  theoxy  in  regard  to  this  law  is  just  this :  that  the  law  is  intended 
to  prevent,  (and  I  say  I  think  it  does  in  some  measure  prevent,)  such  practices 
in  the  community  as  have  been  proved,  by  universal  experience,  to  ii^jnre  the 
State — to  produce  pauperism,  to  produce  crime — ^and  for  that  reason  the  State 
has  a  right  to  take  hold  of  it ;  it  is  within  its  le^^timate  path ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  private,  opinions  of  myself  or  of  my  friend, 
the  governor. 

Q.  Does  this  prohibitory  law,  against  whick  the  petitioners  are  here 
moving,  constitute  drunkenness,  lor  the  first  time,  an  offence  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  misuse  or  abuse  of  a  certain  article  of  commerce  was 
recognized  and  punished  by  law  before  this  one  was  made  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  this  law,  then,  any  effect  towards  preventing  that  abuse,  other 
than  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  and  inconvenient  to 
people,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  freedom  of  judgment,  to  procure  a  certain 
commercial  article  ? 

A-    It  makes  it  very  inconvenient,  and  that  is  one  object  of  the  Uw. 

Q,  To  make  it  more  inconvenient  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  obtain 
an  article  of  commerce  ? 

A,  My  own  view  with  regard  to  it  was,  (I  am  a  younger  man  tiian  Judge 
Crosby,  who  grew  up  in  this  movement,)  that  the  body  of  the  peo]de,  certai^iy 
in  this  State,  felt  that  to  conduct  abuuness  the  natural  and  direct  tendency 
of  which  was  to  produce  drunkenness,  oat  of  which  flow  so  many  evils,  was 
in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  offence  to  put  it  under  the  ban  of  the  law  to  a 
certun  extent  This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  regulation  fimm  the 
earliest  time.  Our  Puritan  fathers  used  to  send  a  man  with  a  long  pole 
through  the  streets  at  nine  o'clock,  to  shut  up  the  places  where  "strong 
water"  was  sold.  So  far  as  that  precedent  is  concerned,  I  understand  that 
the  present  proposed  modification  does  not  take  the  law  from  under.it  We 
propose  to  do  just  what  the  fathers  did-— to  regulate  it  You  propose  to  do 
that        ^ 

Q*  Then  you  regard  this  law  as  advantageous  in  two  respects.  First,  it  is 
advantageous  because  it  makes  it  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  the  citizen  to 
obtain  a  certain  commercial  article;  and,  secondly,  because  it  bears  a  moral 
testimony? 
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A,    I  think  tliat  is  one  reason.    I  think  it  expresses  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  people. 

Q.    Is  the  law  satisfactory  in  that  respect  ? 

A    1  think  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Q.    Is  it  to  yourself  and  the  class  of  men  who  agree  with  yon  in  sentiment, 
salisftctory  in  that  respect,  as  a  preacher  of  rightcoosness  ? 
*  A,    I  think  it  is,  in  the  mun ;  as  far  as  it  preaches.  * 

Q.    Are  yoa  satisfied  with  it  as  it  stands  ? 

A.    I  should  like  to  hare  it  mq-e  thoroughly  executed. 

Q.  I  mean,  are  yon  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute 
book? 

A,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  principle  of  the  law.  I  may  not  be  familiar 
wilii  all  its  details,  because  I  hare  not  spent  any  time  in  studying  it 

Q.  [Reading.']  *^Tlie  County  Commissioners  and  the  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men of  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  annually,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  may  authorize  such  persons  as  apply  to  them  in 
writing,  to  manufitcture  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  at  places  wittia 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  to  sell  the  same  in  quantities  not  less  than 
thirty  gallons,  to  be  exported  or  to  be  used  in  the  arts  or  for  mechanicsl  and 
chemical  purposes  in  tins  State,  and  such  authority  shall  continue  for  the  term 
of  one  year  from  the  time  thereof,  unless  sooner  reroked  for  cause,  or  annulled 
as  hereinafter  provided."  (St^  12.)  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  consisteBl 
testimony  in  behalf  of  moral  principle — that  persons  may  make  these  intoxi- 
cating liquors  for  all  the  rest  of  creation,  and  poison  whoever  they  please  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  is.  Governor.  I  don't  know  that  an3rthing  else  can  he 
substituted  in  its  place  that  is  better,  but  I  don't  think  that  provioon  is  a 
particularly  strong  moral  testimony  against  selling  liquor  or  manufacturing  it 

Q.  Then  the  law  recedes,  does  it  not,  from  its  high  stand-point  of  being  a 
moral  testimony  in  behalf  of  moral  principle,  and  confines  itself  to  die 
original  poution  which  I  first  mentioned,  that  of  attempting  to  make  it 
exceedingly  inconvenient  for  the  citizen  to  obtain  a  commercial  article  ? 

A,    It  does  in  that  respect 

Q.    Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  as  objectionable  ? 

A*    I  have  not  read  the  law. ' 

Q.    Are  yon  in  fitvor  of  drinking  wine  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Under  any  circumstances  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  wine  is  necessary ;  I  am  not  in  fkvor  <^  it 
I  should  drink  it  at  the  communion,  if  offered  to  me,  without  inquiring  as  to 
the  quality. 

Q.    You  don't  regard  fermented  wine  as  olgectionable  ? 

A.    Not  in  that  respect 

(J.    When  used  for  the  sacred  commemorative  service  ?  • 

A.  If  yon  will  allow  me  to  state,  my  whole  ground  of  action  ever  has 
been,  in  regard  to  temperance  and  intemperance,  total  abstinence  fitm  di« 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage.  I  don't  believe  in  them  **  as  a  steady 
drink,"  as  the  common  expression  is ;  and  my  strong  ground  in  favor  of  total 
abstinence  (for  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  listened  to  all  those  diacasBOiia» 
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and  mingled  la  them,)  waa  not  so  mach  th&t  a  single  glass  of  wine  was  objec- 
tionable, as  the  other  ground,  which  was  always  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  ground  on  which  a  majority  of  the  people  have  acted,  that  it 
was  found  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  induce  men  who  loved  whiskey  to  stop 
whiskey-drinking  from  the  lips  of  men  who  loved  wine  and  drank  wine ;  and 
therefore,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  take  the  principle  of  St  Paul  on  that  subject 
I  remember  a  most  thorough  discussion  on  this  subject  which  took  place  at  Sar* 
atoga  Springs,  between  Bishop  Potter,  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  lived, 
and  Governor  Brigg»--one  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  and  the  other  opposed 
to  it  Bishop  Potter  was  then  a  distinguished  Professor  at  Union  College.  He 
was  conscientious  in  the  position  he  took — ^believed  in  it  Subsequently,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  some  gentlemen  in  Boston,  which  I  read  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  he  found  he  could  not  preach  temperance 
effectively  to  the  students  of  Union  College  so  long  as  they  knew  that  he 
drank  wine ;  and  therefore,  although  he  believed  that  the  Bible  sanctioned 
the  use  of  wine,  he  abandoned  it,  to  give  his  teachings  higher  moral  power. 
It  is  on  that  ground  that  I  have  been  in  &vor  of  total  abstinence. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  personal  observation  and  conviction ;  but  you  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  a  principle  upon  which  criminal  legislation  should 
be  based,  do  you  ? 

A,  I  think  that  criminal  legislation  is  based  upon  substantially  the  same 
thing.  *It  is  on  the  general  observation  of  the  fiict  that  to  open  places  to 
tempt  the  young  and  unwary,  or  to  make  it  easy  for  those  who  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  get  liquor,  to  give  it  a  sort  of  respectability,  to 
insinuate  liquor  through  the  social  nature  of  man,  is  an  evil.  I  think  that  is 
the  evil  of  dramrselling,  and  the  main  object  of  the  law,  I  suppose,  was  to  stop 
that 

Q.    The  main  object  was  to  stop  dram-selling  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  class  under  that  jug-selling. 

Q.  You  are  not  opposed  to  a  law  allowing  anybody  who  pleases  to  sell 
to  the  deacon,  with  an  understanding  how  he  is  going  to  use  it  ?  . 

A.  No,  and  I  think  that  is  provided  for  by  law.  But  I  don't  want  the 
deacon  to  go  to  a  store  where  the  boj's  will  get  round  and  take  a  drink  at  his 
expense,  and  laugh  at  him  when  his  back  is  turned. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  law  which  forbids  everybody,  except  State 
Agents,  selling  wine,  allows  everybody  to  sell  the  same  wine  to  the  deacon  for 
sacramental  purposes  ?    That,  you  understand,  to  be  the  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

Q,  Therefore,  I  again  ask  you,  if  you  think  this  law  is  itself  so  commend* 
able  as  a  preacher  of  an  abstract  rule  of  righteousness,  when  it  allows  men 
to  sell  an  article  to  anybody,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  devote 
it  to  a  particular  social,  yet  sacred,  purpose,  while  at  the  same  time  it  forbids 
them  to  sell  to  anybody  for  any  other  purpose? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  so  far  as  the  law  restricts  it  to  that  good  purpose,  it 
issofiur  good. 

Q.  Then  you  admit  that  it  is  properly  useable  in  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  2 
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ii.  I  have  neyer  taken  tlie  ground  that  othen  have,  that  the  use  of  wine 
at  the  communion  table  is  wrong,  I  Bhpuld  prefer  using  the  unfermented 
wine. 

Q.    And  the  law  does  not  take  that  ground  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  alluded,  in  your  testimony-in-chief,  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  ol 
a' highly  commendable  and  satisfactory  moral  condition  in  respect  to  sobrie^ 
in  your  own  favored  town  of  WiUiamstown  ? 

A.  I  did  not  use  the  word  " favored ; "  but  it  is,  in  that  respect,  somewhat 
fkvored,  although  it  had  great  disadvantages.  There  was  more  dmnkennesB 
in  the  town,  when  I  first  knew  it,  tiian  in  any  town  I  ever  knew.  At  the 
present  time,  I  do  not  know  of  a  man  in  WiUiamstown  who  is  a  drunkard. 
All  our  farming  population,  except  one  or  two^  who  came  down  from  the  old 
generations,  now  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age,  are  temperance  men. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  sure  there  is  any  place  in  town  where  liquor  can  be 
obtained? 

A,    I  don't  know  of  one  in  our  town,  except  the  apothecary. 

Q.  But  yon  think  they  sell  it  over  the  line,  both  in  New  York  and  in 
Vermont  ? 

A.  They  don't  sell  it  in  the  border  towns  over  the  line  in  New  York,  hut 
Troy  is  only  about  thirty  miles  distant  fix)m  \is  by  rail. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  North  Adams  ?  Don't  rum  run  pretty  freely  h\  N<»th 
Adams? 

A.  I  have  heard  so.  Judge  Bobinson  is  here,  and  he  can  testify  as  to 
that. 

Q.    Then,  on  three  sides,  your  people  have  pretty  free  trade  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    That  is  to  say,  on  two  sides,  certainly,  they  can  find  it 

Q.  And  unless  North  Adams  has  changed  very  much  recentlyi  it  is  «> 
there? 

A,    I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Q.  Then,  on  three  sides  of  your  town,  liquor  can  be  bought  by  eveiybody 
whenever  they  please  ? 

il.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  has  always  been  so  ? 

il'    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  that,  your  people  have  been  brought  up  to  thdr 
present  condition  of  temperance  and  sobriety.    Now,  what  has  done  it? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  your  statement,  there  are  only  two 
sides  of  the  town  on  which  the  poor  drunkard  can  get  anything,  if  he  can  get 
it  at  Adams,  because  the  border  towns  in  New  York  are  more  fi-ee  from  it 
and  more  strongly  temperate  than  WiUiamstown  itself;  and  that  which  hss 
brought  temperance  up  there  has  been  the  strong  pubUc  sentiment  which  has 
gone  out  from  the  people  of  that  town  in  favor  of  abstinence  £pam  diinL 

Q,    The  education  of  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  encouraging  them  to  pursue  a  better  way  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 
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*<2.  And  that  has  been  tho  racceBs  of  your  people  in  W3Eam6town  thus 
far? 

A.  We  were  yeiy  early  favored  in  that  respect.  I  remember  attending  a 
iotwn  meeting  as  many  as  thirty-three  years  ago,  where  this  question  of 
fioensmg  came  up,  and  it  was  discussed  with  tremendous  energy  from  midday 
mtil  night,  and  finally  settled  against  it  They  agreed  to  license  one  man, 
and  that  was  the  celebrated  geological  professor,  Dr.  Emmons,  of  that 
town^  to  sell  to  anybody  he  saw  fit;  and  I  remember  he  said,  "  I  won^t  have 
tiie  cursed  thing  in  my  honse.  I  don't  see  fit  to  sell  it  to  anybody ;  it  isn't 
fit  for  anybody  to  have.  Nobody  wants  it ;  it  won't  do  anybody  any  good, 
and  I  won't  have  it."  That  settled  the  question.  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  get  a  license  since. 

Q.  Whatever  the  law  in  Massachusetts  may  be,  so  far  as  geographical 
position  is  concerned,  the  town  of  ^V^lliamstown  would  always  be  exposed  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  depends  npon  the  moral  force  and  intelligence  of  her  people 
to  resist  the  temptation  ? 

A,    Yes,  rir. 

Q.  Now,  depending  upon  that  moral  force  and  moral  education  and  intel- 
ligence of  her  citizens,  she  has  risen  to  what  she  is  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  dependijoig  upon  that  moral 
force,  she  has  absolutely  excluded  the  sale  of  rum,  as  fiur  as  she  could.  That 
exclusion  she  has  used  as  an  instrument  for  thirty-three  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  Do  you  know  whether  two  of  the  faculty  of  Wil- 
liams College  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  prosecute  under  this  law  ? 

A.  I  know  that  one  has.  He  has  always  been  the  efficient  man,  who  has 
had  nerve  enough  to  drive  that  matter  through. 

Q.  Gov.  Andrew  has  called  your  attention  to  that  section  of  the  law  which 
permits  the  manufacture  of  the  article  and  its  importation  to  other  States,  and 
asked  your  judgment  of  its  propriety  and  consistency  ? 

A.  I  thuk  he  asked  iny  judgment  whether  it  was  a  perfect  expression  of 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.  Put  it  in  that  shape  if  you  please ;  but  allow  me  to  ask  you  another 
question.  You  know  that  a  large  porticn  cf  the  liquor  manufactured  in  this 
country  is  used  in  the  arts,  I  suppose  ? 

A*    I  suppose  so;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  It  was  testified  by  Mr.  Derby  the  other  day^  that  he  was  on  a  com- 
misiion  at  Washington,  and  they  found  that  more  than  half  the  alcohol  and 
the  vsrious  kindi  of  whiskey  manufactured  in  this  countiy,  was  used  in  the 
arts.    I  suppose  you  do  not  disapprove  of  its  use  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  disapprove  of  its  use  in  the  arts.  I  do  not  disapprove) 
for  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it.  In  the  line  of  medicine,  if  a 
physidan  directed  me  to  take  it,  I  should  take  it ;  and  I  will  say,  that  if  I  was 
attacked  in  the  night  with  cholic,  and  could  get  hold  of  somie  brandy,  I  should 
take  it^  if  i  supposed  it  would  do  me  good. 

Q.  You  admit  the  propriety  of  its  use  in  the  arts  and  for  medicine,  and  it 
has  been  testified  that  more  thai>  half  the  quantity  manufactured  in  this 
78 
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country  is  used  in  the  arts.    It  is  rigHt  and  proper  to  manu&ctore  and  seD  % 
for  those  purposes,  of  course  ? 

A.    I  do  not  doubt  tliat 

Q.  Then  does  not  that,  in  your  view,  make  it  proper  for  MassachuBetfcs  to 
allow  its  manufacture  to  be  sent  into  other  States,  and  take  its  chances 
whether  it  shall  be  used  in  the  arts  or  otherwise,  leaving  it  to  those  States  ta 
regulate  its  sale  and  use  as  they  may  think  proper  ? 

A .  It  may  be  best,  on  the  whole,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  to  make  a  law 
of  that  kind ;  but  I  do  not  quite  see  the  moral  effect  of  sending  it  into  another 
State,  any  more  than  I  do  of  sendUng  it  from  one  town  to  another. 

Q.  You  cannot  suppose  that  the  State  of  Maasachusetts  can  control  the 
distribution  of  it  for  various  purposes  in  other  States  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    It  is  legal  and  proper  to  manu&cture  it,  is  it  not,  Mr.  White  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Of  course,  it  must  be  maauiactured  by  somebody  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    On  the  whole,  can  you  see  any  better  way  to  do  it  ? 

A,  1  cannot  see  any  better  way  to  do  it.  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  I 
base  my  objection  to  the  license  system  on  the  ground  that  I  think  the  pro- 
hibitory system  will  take  liquor  more  effectually  out  of  the  way  of  taapting 
people  to  drink  it.    I  do  not  go  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  thing  at  alL 

Testimony  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  ^Iiner.)    You  are  editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  aie  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  is  your  residence  ? 

A.    In  Medford. 

Q.    Your  business  is  in  Boston  ? 

A.    In  Boston. 

Q.    You  are  a  member  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregaiionalist  order? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  my  paper  is  a  denominational  paper. 

Q.  Your  paper  takes  what  ground  on  the  subject  under  diseasnOD  heie, 
and  under  some  general  discussion  ?  You  may  state  your  views  and  those  of 
your  church  and  patrons  on  this  subject  ? 

A.  We  take  the  ground  that  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  fbr  a 
beverage  is  exactly  what  is  desirable,  or  rather  that  the  ficensing  of  the  sale, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  for  drinking  purposes,  is  an  immorality^  -ttiat  is,  that 
there  is  a  great  moral  question  at  the  foundation  of  it,  agitating  the  drarches 
of  the  several  denominations  and  the  masses  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  can  never  be  settled,  in  my  judgment,  until  the  responsibility  is  taken 
off  from  the  people ;  and  our  objectaon  to  the  license  is  this,  munly :  that  it 
takes  the  moral  responsibility  off  from  the  individuals,  in  a  measure,  and  lavs 
it  upon  the  whole  people.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  the  churches  and  the 
people  will  never  endure.  If  a  man  seUs  to  his  neighbor,  who  driaks  aad 
injures  himself,  the  man  who  sells  has  that  responribility  himself,  and  he  is 
accountable  to  the  law.  Whether  the  law  is  enforced  or  not,  he  is  responei- 
blc ;  but  the  moment  wc  enact  a  license  law  we  say  for  so  much  money  we 
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will  take  the  responsibility — tLc  moral  guilt,  if  you  please — of  that  man's 
sales ;  so  that  it  becomes  with  all  the  churches  a  simple  question  of  morality ; 
and  the  moral  idea,  the  question  of  morality,  weighs  like  a  world  upon  the  State 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  stirred  and  agitated.    I  believe  it  was  a  moral  idea  that 
gave  power  to  the  Revolution ;  a  moral  idea  unc'erlying  the  question,  bo  that 
they  would  not  endure  the  Stamp  Act    And  there  was  a  moral  idea  that  sus- 
tained the  people  in  the  last  war.    And  so  it  is  in  this.    We  feel  that  wc  will 
never  bear  the  responsibility  which  now  lies  upon  those  who  sell  for  drinking 
purposes.    We  advocate  that  in  our  paper,  and  when  questions  come  up  which 
have  been  brought  up  here,  which  arc  questions  of  casuistry,  we  think  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  strike  through  them  at  once  to  the  principal  fact. 
They  say  that  when  there  is  a  license  there  is  an  encouragement  of  the  sale 
more  or  less  general ;  and  that  sale,  more  or  less  general,  is  always  evil  and 
always  ruinous  to  many,  and  there  is  a  responsibility  somewhere.    Now,  then. 
If  the  State  enacts  that  the  people,  the  chusches  and  the  ministers,  and  the 
different  classes  of  people  are  to  bear  this  responsibility  (fdr  we  constitute 
a  part  of  the  State,  and  their  Legislature  represents  us),  we  say  that  we  never 
can  submit  to  the  idea  that  the  people  and  the  churches  shall  license  the  sale, 
where  it  is  known  to  be  used  with  such  deleterious  effect.    The  question  is 
often  answered  by  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  this.  It  was  said  in  Leviticus, 
that  if  an  ox  was  wont  to  push  with  his  horn,  and  his  owner  did  not  keep  him 
in,  so  that  he  gored  a  man  or  a  woman  that  they  died,  the  ox  should  be  killed 
and  the  owner  thereof  should  be  put  to  death.    Now  there  is  no  harm  in  the 
ox  being  in  the  street ;  but  when  it  becomes  known  to  the  owner  that  he  may 
one  time  in  ten  thousand,  even,  destroy  or  injure  somebody,  if  he  does  not 
restrain  him  he  is  responsible  for  the  crime  of  murder.    In  case  a  man  should 
be  killed,  he  is  the  murderer.    Now,  in  this  case  it  has  become  known  to  the 
people,  and  it  is  preached  in  the  churches — and  there  is  a  unanimity  in  the 
churches,  or  of  a  laige  majority  of  them,  on  this  question — that  the  sale  for 
driDking  purposes  is  sure  to  kill.    It  destroys  peace  among  families ;  it  makes 
widows  and  orphans;  it  fills  homes  with  tears  and  sorrow;  and  there  is  a 
responsibility  somewhere.    Even  if  the  prohibitory  law  could  not  be  enforced, 
it  woald  be  far  better  to  have  it  there  than  to  take  the  responsibility  off  from 
those  who  wish  to  sell,  and  put  it  upon  the  whole  of  us.     There  is  the  trouble, 
and  I  think  almost  anything  else  could  be  done  to  quiet  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts better  than  to  enact  a  license  law ;  simply,  on  that  ground.   They  had 
rather  leave  it  to  every  man  who  wants  to  sell  to  take  the  responsibility,  if  he 
will,  of  selling  and  destroying ;  but  not  put  it  on  the  people.    Another  reason 
why  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law,  and  have  advocated  it  in  my 
paper,  is  that  I  think  there  is  almost  a  universal  concurrence  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong,  in  the  opinion  that  the  prohibi- 
tory law  may  encourage  and  strengthen  morals.    I  believe  there  has  been  a 
reaction  or  falling  back  in  the  using  of  moral  means.    The  people  have  been 
discouraged  in  this  way.    They  say  you  have  come  to  us,  and  have  lectured 
to  us  and  have  brought  a  pledge  and  we  have  signed  it  a  hundred  times,  and 
yet  there  are  men  who  have  defeated  us.    Now,  they  say,  tell  us  something  to 
do  that  will  stop  our  children  and  the  young  people  of  our  congregation  irom 
the  use  of  liquor,  and  we  will  go  on.    Signing  the  pledge  and  having  lectures 
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are  good  things ;  but  every  time  it  rolls  back  upon  the  same  trouble.  It  is 
like  Ixion,  rolling  a  stone  over  and  over,  forever.  There  is  no  cog  to  hold 
this  wheel.  The  people  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  law  such  that  when  we 
get  up  to  a  certain  extent,  instead  of  having  it  roll  back  and  the  law  have  no 
force,  the  law  may  be  able  to  hold  it.  I  think  that  if  we  had  a  law  only  one- 
half  as  strong  within  the  last  few  years,  which  would  have  sustained  public 
opinion,  that  we  should  have  gained  power  and  become  stronger  temperance 
people,  an  hundred-fold,  than  we  are  now.  As  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  it  is  known,  I  suppose,  that  when  the  law  was  passed,  in  a  great  many 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  easy  to  enforce  it ;  and  in  my  belief  those 
who  did  sell,  did  close  up  their  shops,  and  they  would  do  so  again  if  it  codd 
become  common ;  but  when  they  find  that  there  is  any  other  place  resistisg 
the  law,  they  will  continue  the  sale.  The  temperance  movement  lost,  per- 
haps, a  degree  of  moral  courage  and  force  by  this  change  of  affairs,  and  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  sell  became  emboldened,  and  they  went  back ;  but 
if  the  law  had  been  enforced,  aiid  if  there  had  been  no  question  to  be  carried 
up  in  the  courts,  I  think  it  would  have  been  enforced  quite  generally  through- 
out the  State. 

Q.  You  do  not  feel,  then,  on  the  whole,  any  discouragement  such  as  would 
incline  you  to  turn  back  from  prohibition  as  to  principle  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  at  all,  and  as  population  increases  and  foreign  popula- 
tion is  increased,  it  is  more  and  more  demanded,  for  there  is  a  class  of  peo{Je 
on  whom  moral  suasion  has  about  as  much  effect  as  water  poured  on  a  sharks 
back.  You  can  effect,  perhaps,  ninety-nine  hundredths,  but  the  law  will 
defeat  you,  unless  you  come  to  the  support  of  all. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  sentiment  of  the  people  to  be,  in  regard  to  the 
principle  that  the  license  law  will  restrain  the  sale  of  liquor.  Is  it  felt  that 
that  is  the  intention  of  those  who  advocate  that  law  ? 

il.  We  are  disposed  to  make  great  allowances  for  differences  of  opinion, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  people  can  hardly  make  up  their  minds  that  it  h 
possible  that  anybody  seriously  intends  by  a  license  law  really  to  restrain  the 
sale.  I  have  conversed  with  a  great  many  persons,  and  they  do  not  wish  to 
charge  bad  motives  to  anybody,  and  they  say  that  a  great  many  of  these 
persons  really  think  to  accomplish  something  by  such  a  law ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
toughest  question  for  them  to  satisfy  themselves  that  anybody  really  expects 
any  restraint  from  a  license  law.  I  received,  only  last  year,  three  letters  from 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  State  (and  from  quite  representatrve  men  in 
different  classes  of  society  in  different  parts  of  the  State),  all  of  them  express- 
ing wonder  that  anybody  can  think  that  by  a  license  there  can  be  any 
restraint.  And  some  of  them  express  it  in  no  measured  terms,  and  I  thinlc 
there  is  amazement  in  my  own  denomination  and  perfect  bewilderment  in 
reference  to  this  matter ;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  man  who  thinks  that  hr 
a  license  law  there  can  be  any  real  intention  of  restraint  in  the  indulgence  of 
drink. 

Q.  And  any  claim  or  pretence  that  any  testimony  to  the  contrwy  «* 
representing  the  sentiment  of  your  people,  is  not  a  just  one  ? 

A,  It  is  utterly  repudiated  by  them.  We  have  done  it  by  whole  churches 
since  that  time;  and  whole  associations  of  ministers,  since  there  has  been  saeh 
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an  imputation,  are  holding  meetings  and  passing  resolutions.  And  I  think  I 
am  safe  to  say  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  would  join  in  passing 
these  resolutions. 

Q.    Would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  name  any  churches  ? 

A.  The  chuich  in  South  Boston,  I  understand,  passed  such  resolutions.  I 
think  it  was  last  Sabbath. 

(2-    Kev.  Dr.  Alden's  church  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  after  a  slight  consultation  at  the  close  of  the  evening  meeting, 
some  persons  expressed  a  wonder  that  such  an  impression  could  have  been  got 
by  anybody,  and  wished  that  there  should  be  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
church.  And  some  expression  was  made  by  those  who  chose  to  remain  at  the 
meeting ;  and  nearly  all  who  were  present  did  remain.  I  have  heard  of  one 
association  of  ministers :  I  might  find  the  facts ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
give  the  names,  but  they  have  been  published  in  the  papers,  and  evcr>'body 
can  see  them. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  effect  now  being  produced  throughout 
your  ranks  by  the  proceedings  here  ? 

A.  There  is  a  wonderful  interest  I  went  up  to  Andover  since  this  Com- 
mittee has  been  in  session,  having  an  errand  which  led  mc  to  sec  the  different 
professors  of  theology,  and  almost  the  first  thing,  afler  the  usual  'salutation, 
was, "  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  in  Boston  ?  Arc  you  really  mooting 
that  question  again  ?  **  And  I  had  to  go  into  an  explanation  in  every  place 
where  I  went,  I  believe  without  exception.  I  told  them  they  had  not  read  the 
t4»tinM>ny  from  the  other  side,  and  that,  so  far,  it  was  only  a  representation  of 
one  view.  And  so  I  h|ive  found  it  in  various  places.  I  was  in  New  York  since 
that,  and  in  places  where  I  met  representative  gentlemen  among  those  who 
agree  with  us  in  religious  views,  and  I  fbund  many  looking  to  Boston  with 
great  anxiety  about  this  discussion.  They  will  be  influenced  very  much  by 
the  testimony  here.  I  think  the  testimony  is  doing  great  good.  It  is  arousing 
discussion  among  the  people,  and  bringing  out  information.  I  feel  a  pleasure 
that  those  who,  two  or  three  years  ago  were  somewhat  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  a  license  law,  have  changed  their  minds 
entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Do  you  think  that  your  illustration  of  the 
untamed  ox  has  any  real  analogy  to  thcrmattcr  in  hand  ? 

A-    It  was  not  an  untamed  ox  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Well,  a  wild,  misbehaving  ox,  at  any  rate.  Do  you  think  it  has  any 
real  analogy  to  the  matter  in  hand  ? 

A.    Certainly ;  I  think  it  has. 

ft  The  object  of  shutting  up  the  ox  was  the  same  as  the  object  which  we 
imder^ake  to  accomplish  in  shutting  up  animals,  wild  by  nature,  was  it  not  ? 

A.  I  understand  that  it  was  common  to  leave  oxen  to  run  in  the  streets 
and  there  was  no  harm  at  all  generally ;  and  there  was  no  moral  wrong  in  an 
ox  walking  the  streets :  but  when  it  is  known  that  he  is  liable  to  do  mischief, 
then  the  responsibility  comes  back  upon  the  owner  for  the  injury  that  he  does. 
So  I  say  in  regard  to  the  sale  and  use  of  liquor ;  that  it  is  known  that  the 
liquor  will  destroy,  and  that  even  if  it  is  only  known  that  it  will  destroy  in 
one  case  out  of  fifly,  whenever  it  does  destroy  the  responsibility  comes  back 
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upon  those  who  havo  not  restrained  it.    It  is  nothing  that  they  hare  not  done 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  liquor  itself  has  any  power  of  volition  or 
action  in  itself? 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  great  amount  unless  it  is  among  those  persons  who  aie  so 
full  of  it  that  you  can  hardly  separate  them  from  the  liquor. 

Q.  I  put  the  question  because  you  undertook  to  make  an  analogy  between 
an  inanimate  object,  incapable  of  doing  any  harm  of  its  own  accord,  and  an 
animal  possessing  both  Tolition  and  active  powers. 

A.  I  did  not  attempt  any  such  thing.  I  attempted  to  show  an  analogy 
between  the  restraining  of  the  ox,  and  the  restraining  of  the  sale  of  liqaor. 
It  is  simply  a  restraint  of  that  which  a  man  knows  will,  in  all  probability,  do 
evil. 

Q.  Now,  since  you  have  apparently  shifted  your  position  from  that  which  I 
understood  you  to  take,  let  mo  address  you  upon  the  very  ground  you  at  this 
moment  occupy.  Do  you  understand  that  thero  is  something  like  ^y 
millions  of  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  of  one  sort  and  another  of  which 
alcohol  is  the  basis,  manufactured  and  sold  in  tliis  country  annually  ibr  man* 
ufacturing  purposes  and  for  use  in  the  arts  ? 

A.    It  may  be  so. 

Q.    Well,  sir ;  when  it  is  sold,  it  is  out  loose  in  tho  eonmiunitj,  is  it  not  ? 

A,    It  is  out  in  the  community  in  casks,  I  suppose. 

Q.    Does  it  discourage  the  cause  at  all. 

A,    It  is  not  out  in  the  conununity,  if  we  have  a  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  But  your  prohibitory  law  allows  the  sale  of  just  these  very  dangeroos 
oxen,  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  the  prohibitory  law  restrains  it  It  b  like  putting  a  hamper 
upon  it. 

Q.    Does  it  restrain  the  use  after  it  is  sold  ? 

A,    It  restrains  it  in  the  State. 

Q.    In  the  State  after  it  is  sold  ? 

A,    It  is  not  sold  according  to  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  that  your  own  prohibitory  law  authorizes  the 
sale  of  all  these  dangerous  oxen  ? 

A.    Never,  sir ;  only  while  they  are  not  dangerous. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  does  not  authorize  tlie  sale  of  Modford 
rum  for  use  in  the  arts  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.    Then  it  is  dangerous  for  use  in  the  arts  ? 

A,    Certainly  not. 

Q.  Then  the  danger  is  not  in  the  thing  itself;  the  danger  is  in  a  perverted 
use  of  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where,  then,  is  your  analogy  ? 

A.  The  danger  is  not  with  tho  ox ;  but  when  the  ox  gets  in  a  disposition 
to  make  himself  dangeroos,  then  it  is  time  to  restrain  hinu 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  disposition  of  one  bairel  of 
whiskey  and  another  ? 
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A.    It  is  in  the  use  made  of  it. 

Q.    In  the  1180  made  afler  the  purchase  is  made  ? 

A,  !No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  wholly  there ;  I  think  that  is  simply  taking 
the  whole  force  of  the  restraint  from  it.  In  the  first  case,  I  think  it  would  be 
perfectly  right  to  sell  an  ox,  and  let  him  go  in  the  street  un^l  it  is  known  that 
he  probably  will  do  mischief.  In  certain  streets  and  certain  ways  where  peo- 
ple go,  or  entirely  at  large,  he  would  be  ruinous,  and  just  so  it  is  with  the 
restraining  of  liquor  in  some  streets  and  ways.  In  certain  other  streets  and 
ways  in  which  liquor  may  be  bought,  it  may  not  be  injurious ;  but  in  these 
streets  we  want  to  stop  it 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  want  to  stop  the  perverting  of  the  use  of  a  thing 
which  is  utterly  harmless  so  long  as  it  is  unperverted  ? 

A.  Simply  what  the  law  says ;  we  wish  to  prevent  the  sale  for  intoxicat- 
ing purposes  and  for  beverages. 

Q.  That  is,  you  simply  wish  to  prevent  it  where  it  is  abusive?  Now,  then, 
your  analogy  ceases  plainly. 

A.  Take  another,  then.  Take  a  steam-boiler  which  becomes  unsafe ;  we 
at  on^e  come  in  with  a  law,  not  preventing  the  use  of  steam-lxxlers,  but 
preventing  men  from  using  that  particular  boiler ;  not  preventing  the  use  of 
steam-boilers  in  general,  but  the  use  of  this  in  this  particular  way;  and  saying 
that  a  man  shall  not  undertake  to  cany  a  train  over  a  road  with  an  engine 
that  has  that  steamrboiler^  although  Hiat  boiler  may  be  very  good  for  some- 
thing else. 

Q.    That  is,  for  old  iron  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir ;  for  old  iron  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  and  anywhere  where 
it  can  be  used  with  caution.  But  here  the  law  says  that  because  it  may  do 
hurmj  it  shall  not  be  used.  So  here  we  want  to  say  that  drinking  usages  arc 
very  sure  to  run  the  train  off,  and  therefore  we  will  not  have  liquor  used. 

Q.  But  you  have  got  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  gallons  in  the  community, 
used  for  mechanical  purposes,  out  of  ninety  or  ninety-five  millions  of  gallons 
which  are  manufactured  annually  in  the  country.  It  is  in  the  community  and 
in  the  hands  of  people  of  all  descriptions ;  and  no  sort  of  artist  or  artisan,  of 
any  description,  who  does  not  use  it  in  some  form  or  other.  It  gets  pretty 
widely  spread  then,  does  it  not  ? 

A,  Would  you  take  the  ground  that  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
liquor  out  in  the  community  for  mechanical  purposes,  therefore  it  will  be  right 
to  open  places  of  temptation  for  the  young  ? 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  back  to  you,  sir.  If  there  is  a  barrel  of  whiskey 
in  a  mechanic's  shop,  is  not  the  whiskey  itself  just  as  tempting  as  if  it  were 
somewhere  else  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  it  might  be  very  much  more  tempting  somewhere  else. 

Q,  Now,  do  you  question  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  injurious 
drinking  from  the  use  of  rum  and  whiskey  bought  of  the  State  Agent  far 
mechanical  purposes  ? 

A.    It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  sometimes  abused. 

<2-    You  do  not  know  of  any  instances  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Then  is  it  the  ox  that  gores  ? 
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A.    It  is  the  ox  when  it  gores. 

Q,  It  is  the  man  that  gores  the  ox  and  not  the  ox  that  gores  ihe  maBt  is  it 
not  ?  Do  you  not  find  that  the  sole  restraining  power  of  the  people  is  that 
which  we  have  to  rely  upon  at  the  last,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  liquor  ?  Is  it 
noteverwhere  throughout  the  community  in  some  ibrm  or  other?  A&d  do 
we  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  judgment  and  the  sense  of  morality  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  people  ? 

A.  Precisely  as  in  anything  else.  In  the  prevention  of  burglaiT-,  I  would 
say  that  that  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  people ; 
but  I  would  not  say  from  that,  that  we  must  not  have  a  stringent  law  to 
prohibit  it. 

Q.  The  analogy  would  apply  if  I  had  proposed  to  you  to  apply  the  laws 
against  drunkenness.  Now,  please  consider  the  very  question  I  pot  to  yon : 
whether,  considering  the  fact  of  a  vast  volume  of  spirituous  liquor,  in  one 
form  or  another,  spread  out  over  the  country  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
you  are  not  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  your  prohibitory  laws,  oUiged  to  depend 
upon  morality  as  the  restraint  of  the  people  ? 

A.  1  said  that  the  prohibitory  law  would  help  us  in  giving  strength  to  the 
people.  They  lose  their  courage,  unless  we  have  the  help  of  law  as  we  do  in 
other  crimes. 

Q»    You  have  not  answered  my  question,  or  even  tried  ? 

A*  I  thought  I  was  trying  pretty  hard.  Do  you  mean  that  I  must  answer 
yes  or  no  ? 

Q.    It  is  capable  of  an  answer,  yes  or  no. 

A>    Will  you  be  good  enough  to  repeat  your  question. 

Q.  1  ask  you  whether,  considering  the  &ct  that  there  is  a  veiy  laag&  i 
tity  of  spirituous  liquor,  in  one  form  or  another,  spread  out  over  the 
nity  and  in  the  hands  of  such  a  large  portion  of  the  people  daily,  you  are  net 
in  truth  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  self-restraint  and  morality  of  the  people 
rather  than  upon  any  law  ? 

A.    I  say  no,  not  without  a  law. 

Q.    You  say  no,  iiot  without  a  law  ? 

A.  I  say  I  would  not  depend  upon  the  moral  effect  in  a  conunonity  with- 
out a  law  to  support  them. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  are  you  not  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  eom- 
pelled  to  depend  upon  that,  because  do  not  people  have  it  within  their  reach  ? 
And  does  not  the  fact  of  their  known  abuse  depend  upon  their  eelft^estrainC, 
and  not  upon  the  existence  of  a  law  which  does  not  a{^y  ? 

A.  1  should  say  no,  because  the  multitude  of  criminals  who  come  into 
court  get  but  very  little  idea  of  the  law,  except  by  the  punishment.  If  tiio 
law  is  low,  they  get  very  little  idea  of  their  crime ;  so  if  the  people  find  out 
that  the  State  have  made  this  a  grave  ofience,  it  will  streargtliea  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people. 

Q.  Then  you  desire  to  have  this  forcible  legislation  kept  np,  for  the  par 
pose  of  bearing  a  sort  of  testimony  to  the  people  ? 

A.  Not  chiefly.  We  have  no  right  to  license  an  evil,  or  in  any  way  to 
legislate  an  evil,  whether  we  can  prohibit  it  or  not 

Q.    Who  has  asked  you  to  license  an  evil  ? 
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A*  Thode  trho  ask  for  a  license  law.  Those  who  would  be  snro  to  sell  if 
an  opportunity  was  allowed.  Yon  and  t]iose  who  are  with  you  want  to  permit 
the  sale  to  a  certain  extent ;  we  feel  that  it  is  ruinous,  and  we  do  not  want  it 
done. 

Q.  Have  wd  not  said  that  we  wanted  a  law  to  prevent  men  from  getting 
dnmk  ?  Hate  we  not  stated  that  it  should  not  be  atAd,  except  under  strict 
regulations? 

A,    I  undenstand  those  who  are  back  of  you  ask  for  a  law  that  will  permit 
the  sale  wiih  certain  restrictions. 
Q,  *  Have  you  seen  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  petition  ? 
A»    Not,  perhaps,  in  the  exact  language. 

Q.  Does  not  the  petition  in  fhct  ask  the  law  to  let  alone  the  whole  subject, 
but  to  allow  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  under  the  restrictions 
necessary  for  the  good  order  and  decorum  of  society,  leaving  it  to  individual 
sel^restraint  as  regards  its  use,  but  to  punish  him  in  this  use  if  he  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor? 
A,    It  may  be  so. 

Q.    Have  you  any  objection  to  that  ? 
A,    Certainly  I  have ;  that  is  the  whole  thing. 

Q.     Then  you  do  object  to  the  citizen's  being  allowed  to  regulate  his  own 
conduct  in  respect  to  its  use  ? 
A.    No,  I  do  not. 

Q.     Being  responable  to  the  law  for  the  guilt  of  it  ? 
A.    I  do  not  object  to  the  citizen's  regulating  his  own  eating  and  drinking, 
until  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  rights  tod  privileges  of  his  neighbors. 

Q.  And  thus  responsible,  you  do  admit  that  he  may  regulate  his  own 
conduct,  do  youAot? 

A,  I  object  to  the  licensing  of  men  who  will  open  temptii^  bars,  bril- 
liantly lighted,  with  great  attractions,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  to  tempt 
my  son,  or  my  inend,  who  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  to  make  it  such 
a  power  and  influence  upon  them,  that  they  will  probably  be  humiliated  and 
ruined. 

Q.     Suppose  we  strike  out  these  tempting  bars,  then  what  ? 
A.    Well,  it  would  be  better. 

Q*    Nobody  has  yet  proposed  these ;  so  you  can  leave  these  out. 
A.    My  statement  is  based  on  a  license  system,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  leara  of  it    They  have  always  been  connected  with  temptation.    If  you 
will  present  somethmg  that  will  accomplish  the  result  desired  as  completely  as 
the  prohibitory  law,  I  will  examine  it 

Q.    Are  you  in  favor  of  the  present  state  of  things,  which  forbids  an 
apothecary  to  sell,  excepting  by  the  prescription  of  a  physician  ? 
A.     Do  you  mean  by  the  direction  of  a  physician  ? 
Q.     You  know  what  the  pr*«ent  law  is  in  reference  to  apothecaries  ? 
A.     I  have  read  it,  I  believe. 
Q.     Are  you  satisfied  with  it  as  it  stands  ? 
A.     I  have  no  objection  to  it 

Q,     Are  you  aware  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  and  never  can 
be  an  apothecary  pursuing  his  business  in  Massachusetts  as  an  apothecary  is 
74 
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obliged  to  pursue  it,  withoat  constant  and  almost  hourly  violation  of  this 
law? 

A.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  sacli  thing. 

Q.    You  are  not  aware  that  this  is  so  ? 

A.    I  did  not  know  that  apothecaries  could  not  keep  this  law. 

Q.    If  it  should  turn  out  that  they  could  not,  would  you  wish  to  change  it? 

A.  The  question  would  be, — ^what  are  proper  duties  ?  I  think  an  apothe- 
cary ought  never  to  give  very  dangerous  medicines  without  the  direction  of  a 
physician.  I  should  bo  very  slow,  indeed,  to  consider  thb  a  criminal  sale 
where  it  is  put  up  in  a  prescription  by  an  apothecary  or  bis  clerk. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  bosineBS  of  apothecaries  sufficiently  to  notice 
that  from  ten  to  twenty-fire  per  cent  of  ^e  bnnness  of  apothecaries  is 
necessarily  unlawful  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  js,  necessarily. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  examined  the  case?  Yon  are  reasoning  a jonor* 
upon  it  ? 

A»    I  have  several  friends  who  are  acquainted  with  it 

Q.    Did  you  ever  talk  with  apothecaries  concerning  it  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  have. 

Q,  Do  you  know  that  there  is  not  an  apothecary  in  the  city  that  is  not  lia- 
ble to  go  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  us  wiQ  live? 
Are  you  satisfied  with  that  as  it  stands  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  firom  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  bus- 
iness necessarily  done  by  apothecaries  is  done  in  violation  of  this  prohibitoiy 
law? 

A.    I  do  not  know  any  such  thing ;  I  do  not  believe  it  « 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  support  tiie 
present  prohibitory  law,  patronize,  for  necessary  and  useful  purchases,  tiie 
State  Agency  alone,  in  procurement  of  their  liquors  and  wines  ? 

A.    I  suppose  they  do. 

Q,    Is  that  your  experience  ? 

A*    It  is. 

Q.    That  they  purchase  what  they  use  of  town  agents  ? 

A*  I  suppose  so.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  this  question  wts 
supposed  to  be  given  up— two  or  three  years  ago,  perhaps,  daring  tbe  wart 
when  there  was  carelessness  about  it  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  now,  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  carry  out  the  law  and  esSarce 
it,  the  temperance  men  will  abide  by  the  law  strictly. 

Q*    Have  they  done  so  ? 

A,    I  have  not  examined. 

Q,    So  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  an  instance. 

Q.    Have  you  heard  of  any  ? 

A,    I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.    And  yet  you  edit  a  weekly  paper,  do  yoa  ? 

A.    Ida 
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;  Tebtixont  of  Matob  Gsobos  O.  Faibbakks. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)    Yoa  are  Mayor  of  Fall  Kiyer  ? 
A.    I  am. 

Q.    You  know  the  question  at  issue  here  ? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q*    Which  are  you  in  favor  of,  a  license  law  or  a  prohibitory  law  ? 
A,    I  am  in  Aivor  of  the  prohibitory  Uw  as  it  now  stands. 
Q.    Uow  does  it  work  in  your  region  now  ? 

A,    It  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  and  does  a  great  deal  for  the  cause  of 
temperance,  as  I  believe. 
(2*    Have  you  been  acquainted  with  Hie  operation  of  the  license  law  ? 
A,    Nothing  further  than  that  wo  drove  the  rumselien  out  of  our  towBi 
and  they  ran  into  another  State. 
Q,    Does  that  do  anything  to  restrain  the  amount  of  drinking  ? 
A.    It  does  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q*    Have  you  any  particular  statement  to  make,  to  show  how  the  law 
operates  in  your  city  ? 

A.  I  have  only  been  engaged  in  my  present  duties  for  a  short  time,  and 
have  not  had  time  to  gather  up  many  statistics.  I  have  made  inquiries  of 
those  who  have  been  in  office  before  me,  as  to  the  state  of  things  before  as 
compared  with  the  operation  of  the  State  Constabulary  system,  we  having 
but  a  single  member. 
Q,    That  single  member  has  done  something  ? 

A.    The  testimony  is  that  be  has.    In  my  own  position  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  effect  of  its  workingi ;  and  those  who  have  seen  it  testify  that 
there  is  something  done.    They  testify  that  there  are  fewer  places  than  for- 
merly, and  that  a  certain  portion  are  removed.    I  can  recollect  many  whick 
were  among  the  most  troublesome  places  that  we  had. 
Q,    la  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  farther  in  relation  to  it  ? 
A,    I  do  not  know  as  there  is  anything  particular.    As  I  have  said,  the 
temperance  cause  is  active  at  present,  and  has  been  during  the  last  year. 
Q,    There  is  a  large  moral  movement? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  large  organizations  that  hold  their  meetings 
^weekly.  There  is  one  that  holds  its  meetings  Sunday  evenings ;  and  there  has 
been  an  attendance  consisting  of  men  mostly,  at  which  there  is  an  admission 
fee  at  the  door,  and  at  which  there  were  thirteen  hundred  present  at  a  recent 
meeting;  thus  showing  the  degree  of  activity  in  the  cause. 
Q.  You  do  not  see  that  this  is  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  law  ? 
A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.    Does  not  the  operation  of  the  law  stimulate  them  ? 
A,    It  has  been  my  opinion  that  it  does. 

TESTIM021T  OF  Rev.  £li  Thubston,  D.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SPOOinSB.)  Yon  know  the  questions  which  are  usually  put 
here,  I  suppose.    Which  do  you  prefer,  a  license  law  or  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  long  been  a  prohibitionist,  and  I  have  no  confidence 
myself  in  the  operations  of  a  license  law,  and  I  have  reason  I  think  to  believe 
in  the  total  and  entire  success  of  this  law  of  prohibition,  if  it  is  rigidly 
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enforced,  and  I  wisli  to  ftdd  my  testimoBy  to  what  the  mayor  just  said.    The 
people  of  Fall  River  are  fiomevhiO;  peculiarly  sitoated ;  almost  the  entire 
respectability,  wealth,  influence  and  property  of  that  city  are  in  favor,  as  they 
always  have  been,  of  the  prohibitory  law.    The  whole  power  of  the  eity  b  on 
that  side.    You  could  not  get  any  vote  that  would  amount  to  anything,  so  far 
as  character,  weahh,  influence  and  busineas  is  concerned,  on  the  •Aer  ad& 
In  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  I  may  say  thai  a  kd^  man  came  in 
to  the  city  (I  cannot  say  how  long  since,  periiftpB  nz  months  ago),  and 
although  the  people  generally  did  not  seem  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him, 
and  although  the  city  government  were  opposed  to  him,  and  also  the  police,  he 
shut  up  almost  all  of  those  great  rum-ehops  in  that  city,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months ;  and  he  did  it  almost  idone,  which  is  proof  to  me  that  there  is  power 
in  that  law.    I  have  seen  it  executed  by  the  people  theaiselves  two  or  throe 
times  when  I  have  been  there.    A  little  excitement  in  the  temperance  oanse 
and  the  people  would  take  hold  of  the  law.    They  shut  tiiese  places  all  up 
without  any  difficulty  at  alL    It  has  been  done  repeatedly,  proving  that  Ihey 
can  do  it  any  day.    The  question  may  be  asked,  why  they  do  not  undertake 
it,  and  why  they  do  not  keep  these  places  closed.    And  my  answer  it,  tiiat  the 
men  who  are  opposed  to  the  law  and  in  &vor  of  the  license  law,  are  of  snob  a 
character  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a  temperance  man  to  move  strongly  in  that  mat- 
ter.   Men  have  lost  their  bams,  and  they  have  had  fire  set  to  their  houBee,  and 
they  have  been  afraid  to  execute  that  law,  as  they  would  otherwise  unques- 
tionably have  done.    In  regard  to  a  license  law,  I  based  it  first  on  principle. 
It  is  based  on  a  false  principle.    It  licenses  a  certun  class  of  men  to  sell  an 
article  which  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  crime,  degradation  and  rnin.    If  yoa  would 
have  a  license  in  which  men  should  be  restricted  in  the  use  of  this  artide,  sad 
the  least  drunkards,  men  who  are  burdens  to  society,  and  who  should  be  onder 
heavy  bonds  not  to  sell  to  young  men,  or  intemperate  men,  there  would  be 
some  plausibility  to  the  theory.    The  other  course  proposed  by  all  license 
laws,  is  simply  filling  up  the  ranks  of  drunkards  as  &st  as  they  die  off,  and 
making  the  place  where  liquor  is  drank  and  sold  respectable,  and  takiog 
young  men  and  inidating  them  into  this  vice,  and  to  keep  the  ranks  d  tiie 
intemperate  full.  >  If  you  could  reverse  the  thing  entirely  there  would  be 
some  show  of  plausibility  to  the  temperance  law ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
people  of  my  own  city,  and  of  my  own  region,  t&e  temperance  men,  tboie 
who  have  acted  in  this  cause,  and  have  labored  in  it  and  have  suffered  for  it, 
are,  as  a  community,  opposed  to  the  license  law.    Our  ministers  of  ahaosa 
all  denominations  are  opposed  to  the  license  law ;  and  very  seldom  do  I  hear 
a  minister  express  the  least  distrust  of  the  righteousness  aad  the  neceantf  of 
the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.    How  is  it  with  the  Catholic  .clergy  in  your  city  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  as  to  that  There  is  but  one  there,  and  I  heliere 
he  has  not  been  here  to  testify. 

Q,  Do  the  other  dei^gymen,  the  Orthodox,  the  Bfq>tist,  the  Methodist  Ibe 
UniversaliBt  ministers  in  Fall  Biver,  favor  the  license  law  ?  In  your  jad^ 
ment,  is  there  one  of  these  who  does  ? 
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A.  I  am  Bot  certain  about  that  There  is  one  dei^gyman  who,  I  under- 
stood,  refused  to  sign  the  petition  against  the  Ucenae  law.  I  do  not  know  the 
fact. 

Q.  It  is  said  that  people  can  go  over  into  Bhode  Island  and  get  liquor 
there,  if  they  desire  to  ? 

il.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  derk  of  the  boat  told  me  last  night  that  when  Major 
Blood  was  there,  he  earned  load  after  Load  of  decanters,  pumps  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  vrhlck  they  use  in  their  baiHrooms,  to  towns  where  there  is  a 
license  law,  and  these  men  set  up  there  without  any  license.  In  the  town  oi 
Warren,  where  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  sellers,  there  was  only  one 
licensed,  as  I  understand.  After  Major  Blood  left  Fall  Biver  (so  the  clerk 
told  me),  they  brought  them  baek  to  the  boat  one  day  before  they  joceiyed  a 
telegram  that  the  ^lajor  had  got  back,  and  there  was  a  great  scrambling  to 
get  their  fixtures  all  back  again. 

Q.    Did  they  carry  them  back  to  Bhode  Island  ? 
A.    They  left  them  at  the  wharfl 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  they  axe  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  license  law 
in  Rhode  Island? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  that  they  are  trying  to  strengthen  it  and  give 
it  sotne  back-bone. 

Q.  la  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
A.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  reference  to  the  -question  which  was  put  in 
reference  to  the  Scripture  argument  of  this  matter  of  old  wine  and  new  wine,, 
and  whether  or  not  the  Scripture  reoognizes  these  articles  as  winoi  We  read 
in  the  Bible,  **  Your  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine ; "  that,  certainly,  is 
not  fermented  wine.  It  establishes  the  fact  in  my  own  mind  that  that  ardele 
which  is  called  in  the  Scriptures,  wine,  is  unfermented  jui^e  of  the  grape. 
One  man  was  asked  if  the  Bible  said  that  if  a  man  drunk  a  glass  of  wine,  he 
should  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Bible  does  say  this :  "  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not ;"  and  it  says,  *'  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is' 
red,  when  it  giveth  its  gbry  in  the  cup."  And  that  is  more  stringent  than  any 
prohibitory  law  that  I  ever  heard  of,  or  the  creed  of  any  temperance  man 
that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ani>B£W.)  How  do  you  suppose  it  possible  that  the  wine- 
press could  burst  out  with  anything  else  but  nefp  wine  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  it  could.  The  question  is  whether  the  Scripture 
recognizes  the  application  of  the  term  wine  to  that  which  is  unfermented. 

Q.    The  question  was  how  could  it  be  anything  but  new  wine  when  it  is 
bursting  out  of  the  press  ? 
A.    Of  course  it  could  not 

Q.  But  is  it  not  clear  from  your  text,  or  from  your  qnotatioa,  that  when 
the  text  means  new  wine,  it  says  so  ? 

A.  I  do  nqt  think  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  it  always  implies  it.  It 
simply  shows  this  point,  and  that  is  all  I  adduced  it  to  show :  that  the  term 
wine  is  applied  to  the  juice  of  the  grape,  before  it  is  fermented. 

Q.    Do  you  not  recollect  that  it  says  in  the  New  Testament,  No  mai 
puttcth  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  lest  the  bottles  burst  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  tlicrc  is  another  illustration  wberc  the  Scriptarc,  when  it 
new  wine,  ssljb  so.  Now  how  is  new  wine  going  to  bunt  a  bottle  (wincli 
among  the  ancients  was  usuallj  a  leather  bag),  unless  on  account  of  the 
process  of  fermentation  which  changes  it  into  wine  proper,  or  old  wine? 

A,  I  do  not  care  to  be  drawn  from  the  simple  point  for  which  I  quoted 
that  passage. 

Q.  When  our  Saviour  made  wine  at  the  marriage  fetxty  was  not  the  wine 
that  he  made  prused  by  the  people  who  drank  it,  because  it  was  the  best  wine 
which  they  had  at  the  feast? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  it  possible  that  if  they  had  been  drinking  old  or 
fermented  wine  before,  they  should  have  called  that  better  wine  ? 

A,    There  may  have  been  temperance  people  there. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  pursuing  your  theory,  they  would  not  have  drank  the 
other  at  all,  would  they  ? 

A,    Perhaps  they  did  not ;  there  is  no  pitx>f  that  they  drank  any  other. 

Q.  Do  yQu  not  know  that  from  the  beginning  until  now,  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, celebrating  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  have  always  celebrated  it  with  fer- 
mented wine  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Bev.  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  Protestant  missionaries 
in  Palestine  some  years  ago,  writing  an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
*^  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,"  sdd  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  in  use,  and  that  no  other 
wine  would  be  admissible  in  the  Hebrew  Feast  of  the  Passover,  and  that  sack 
is  the  tradition  ? 

A.  That  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  This  is  a  recent  thing  that  he  states 
this  fact  in  regard  to. 

Q.  This  is  a  recent  thing  which  he  states  now,  but  does  he  not  state  that 
the  fact  is  such  as  far  as  the  Hebrew  tracUtion  extends ;  is  not  that  a  Act? 

A.    I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  that  so  far  as  the  traditions  of  the  Christtan 
churches  go  back  into  the  remote  ages,  whether  you  assume  the  Apostolic 
succession  with  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal  Churches,  or  whether  yoa 
assume  the  belief  of  other  denominations  upon  this  point,  the  unbroken 
practice  and  custom  of  the  church  has  been  in  observing  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover, 
to  use  fermented  wine  ? 

A,  I  have  not  any  disposition  to  doubt  that  point  at  all.  Tlicrc  are  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  that  subject,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Bible, 
that  I  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  explain  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  but  I  woold 
say  here  that  the  people  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  arc  unwilling  to  stake  a 
great  principle  that  involves  the  welfare  of  the  people,  upon  any  of  these 
things.  They  look  upon  that  subject  just  as  they  looked  upon  certain  oljee- 
tions  made  formerly  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  precisely  of  the  same  char- 
acter  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  Is  not,  perhaps,  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  fj*5tem  of  religion, 
and  of  the  Mosaic  system,  its  system  of  prohibition  ?  Is  not  one  great  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Mosaic  system  its  prohibitory  character,  and  the  constant  lecnr- 
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rencc  of  the  '<  thou  shalt  not,"  covering  both  meat  and  drink  in  the  practice 
of  life? 

A.    There  were  a  great  many  prohibitions  of  that  kind. 

Q.    A  rast  number,  were  there  not  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  Mohammed,  some  six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  institute  a 
prohibition  agdnst  the  use  of  wine,  which  was  not  found  among  the  Christian 
nations? 

A.    I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Q.    Are  you  not  aware  that  Mohammed  prohibited  wine  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  any  prohibition  of  that  kind  among  the 
Christian  nations  before  that,  or  that  it  was  understood  by  Christian  nati<Mis, 
or  any  portion  of  them  down  to  that  time,  as  forming  any  part  of  their 
system? 

A,    There  was  a  class  of  men  prohibited  expressly  from  using  wine  ? 

Q.    What  class? 

A,    The  sons  of  Levi. 

Q.    Did  these  sons  of  Levi  form  any  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask,  whether  you  do  not  recollect  that  Mohammed  introduced  the 
prohil^tion  of  wine  six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  when  during  the  inter- 
vening six  hundred  years  down  to  that  time,  among  the  Christian  churches  no 
such  prohibition  existed  ? 

A.    I  am  not  certain  about  that  &ct ;  it  may  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  prohibition,  touching  clean  and  unclean  things,  was  put  to  an  end,  and 
determined,  and  understood  by  the  Aposties  to  be  detennined? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  in  his  turn  instructed  them  that  they  must  put  all  that 
system  of  prohibition  behind  them  ? 

A,    Yes,  sur ;  I  admit  all  that 

Q.    And  that  the  Apostles  did  themselves  partake  of  wine  ? 

A.  It  always  does  the  temperance  cause  good  when  you  get  down  to  these 
quibbles. 

Q.  Let  us  understand  each  other,  and  I  will  leave  the  people  to  understand 
for  themselves. 

A,    I  do  not  deny  anything  you  state,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  deare  that  the  State  shall  put  a  law  upon  us  in  this  matter, 
which  the  Christian  system  did  not  require  ? 

A>    Which  the  Christian  system  did  not  in  its  earlier  days. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  too,  that  there  was  a  substitution  by  the  Aposties  in 
the  place  of  these  ancient  prohibitions  of  a  new  rule  by  which  the  Christian 
should  be  enabled  to  judge  himself,  and  all  Christian  people  were  to  be 
entitled  to  judge  of  themselves,  and  their  own  conduct  ? 

A.    If  they  did  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Q.  But  did  not  the  Apostle  say  concerning  the  use  of  meats  and  wines, 
^^  Let  no  man  judge  yon  ?  ** 
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Mr.  Spoon£B.    That  was  in  reference  to  the  ceremonial  service. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  and  the  Governor  knows  it  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  rule  for  the  Christian  world,  touching  this  whole 
subject,  than  this  rule  laid  down  hj  the  Apostle  to  <*  stand  £ast  in  the  libertj 
with  which  you  have  been  made  fiee ; "  and  again,  ^  in  whatsoever  you  eat  or 
whatsoev^  you  drink,  do  it  all  for  the  glory  of  God  ?  " 

A.    That  is  very  good  doctrine. 

Q.  That  IS  the  Christian  liberty,  is  it  not  ?  Was  it  ever  intcfered  with  in 
Christian  nations  until  the  Mohammedan  religion  ? 

A,  We  are  perfectly  willing  men  should  have  that  liberty  until  they  come 
to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  society. 

Q,  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  that.  Do  you  know  the  effect  of  the  Moham- 
medan system  of  prohibition  upon  its  own  followers  ? 

A,    I  have  not  taken  pains  to  consider  that  matter. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  the  most  cffi* 
cient  system  possible,  because  the  law  of  the  Koran  was  not  only  binding  as  a 
matter  of  religion,  but  was  also  binding  upon  the  citizen  ? 

A,  I  do  not  believe  any  such  law  b  upon  our  statute  books  ^t  the  present 
day.    The  present  law  binds  nobody's  conscience. 

Q.    Exactly.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  weaker  than  the  Mohammedan  sys- 
tem of  prohibition,  for  that  was  binding  upon  the  conscience  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  citizen.    If  you  have  not  pursued  the  investigation,  I  will  not  • 
press  the  question,  but  if  you  have,  I  would  like  to  know  wliat  is  the  fact  ? 

A.  If  I  were  to  admit  that,  I  should  not  admit  that  the  simply  act  of  pro- 
hibition had  been  the  great  instrumentality  that  had  wrought  the  evil,  by  any 
means. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  if  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  whereas  Mohammed  published  his 
religion  vexy  nearly,  in  point  of  place,  where  the  religion  of  Christ  was  first 
promulgated,  he  did  fulminate  his  decree  against  the  use  of  wine,  whemeas 
Christ  never  did,  is  there  not  some  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  &ct,  I 
would  ask  you  ? 

A.  Are  all  laws  to  be  stricken  off  from  the  statute  book  because  they  pro- 
hibit crimes  ?  Why  should  you  single  out  thb  law  any  more  than  the  law 
that  prohilMts  stealing,  or  the  law  that  prohibits  murder  ? 

Q.  Simply  because  you  have  undertaken,  by  artificial  legislation,  to  make 
an  artificial  offence.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  there  is  any  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Mohammed  fulminated  his  decree  ag^nat  the  use 
of  wine,  and  Christ  did  not  ? 

A.  The  Governor  may  draw  such  an  inference,  and  he  may  be  perfectly 
honest  in  it ;  but  it  will  be  very  difficult,  in  my  own  opinion,  for  him  to  make 
the  community  make  any  such  inference.  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  angle 
out  this  prohibitory  law,  in  relation  to  intoxicating  driuks,  and  leave  un- 
touched all  other  prohibitory  laws.  That  is  the  point  that  I  do  not  understand. 
I  put  this  on  the  same  ground  that  I  do  other  prohibitoiy  laws ;  and,  in  my 
mind,  it  is  as  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  as  it  is 
to  prohibit  robbery  and  arson.  We  oftentimes  prohibit  a  man  finom  injuring 
his  neighbor,  when  we  have  no  right  to  prevent  his  injuring  himself.  That  is ; 
that  we  have  no  legal  right.    A  man  may  use  anything  injurious  to  himself 
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and  ^unily,  and  we  cannot  prohibit  him  from  doing  that  He  must  do  it  and 
take  the  consequences,  and  his  family  must  take  the  conseqaences. 

Q,  Now,  then,  since  the  Chiistian  sjrstom  yrn  a  republication  of  the 
moral  law  of  Moses,  and  since  the  moral  law  declares  ^  thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  and  smce,  under  the  Christian  system,  there  was  no  prohibition  against 
wine,  with  what  propriety  do  you  put  me  that  question  and  make  me  that 
reply,  or  undertake  to  draw  any  analogy  between  the  drinking  and  selling  o£ 
wine  and  the  unlawfbl  and  murderous  takmg  of  life  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is  a  taking  of  life.    I  think  it  is  murder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoomxb.)  The  Levitical  priesthood  were  prohtlnted  the 
use  of  wine,  were  they  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  had  many  clergymen  here  and  doctors  of  dlTinity,  who  have 
testified  in  favor  of  a  license  law.  Bo  you  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if 
they  were  subject  to  such  a  law,  they  and  their  people  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir.  I  have  a  high  respeet  for  these  men,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  some  of  them  have  not  got  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

Adjoomed. 

7ft 
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SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  Much  20, 1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  hearing  of  testimony  in 
bejialf  of  the  Bemonstrants  was  continued. 

Testimony  op  £x-Mayob  Z^binah  L.  RAYMOim. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfoonsr.)    Yoa  reside  in  Cambridge,  do  you  not  ? 

A,    Ye6,ar. 

Q.    And  have  been  conneotod  with  the  cilgr  goTonunent  there  ? 

A.    I  was  mayor  in  1855  and  1864. 

Q.  How  is  the  state  of  things  in  Cambridge  now,  with  n^pard  to  the  use 
and  sale  of  liquor,  compared  with  what  it  was  when  you  were  first  mayor? 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  Cambridge  in  regard  to 
drunkenness  in  the  place.  There  are  not  so  many  dronkards  there  now  as 
there  was  in  1855. 

<2.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  places  of  sale  was  greater  then  in  propoi> 
tion  to  the  number  of  places  of  sale  now  ? 

Q,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  I  do  not  know  but  one  place  of  sale  where  it  is 
common  to  go  in  and  purchase  liquor,  and  where  it  is  an  open  place.  There 
are  others,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  can.look  back  to  the  time  when  we  used  to  have  licenses  in  various 
places  in  the  State  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  understand  the  system  of  licenses  pretty  well. 
When  I  first  commenced  business  in  Boston,  I  was  in  the  West  India  grocery 
trade.  It  was  common  for  most  merchants  to  sell  liquors  as  they  did  other 
goods.  At  the  commencement  of  1840, 1  turned  out  all  the  liquor  that  I  had 
in  the  store,  because  I  deemed  it  to  be  wrong  to  sell.  Previous  to  that  time 
we  used  to  sell  *laigely  to  country  traders.  In  several  stores  I  recollect,  in 
Worcester  and  in  Franklin  Counties,  they  sold  a  hogshead  a  week. 

Q.    What  town  was  that? 

A.    In  the  town  of  Petersham,  in  Worcester  County. 

Q.    What  is  the  population  of  that  town  ? 

A.  At*that  time  it  was  four  thousand,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  That  was 
thirty  years  ago.  That  was  in  the  summer  season.  I  speak  of  that  to  show 
that  the  diminution  in  the  sale  of  liquor  is  very  laige,  whereas  it  may  not  be 
so  in  Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  country  towns  like  that,  there  is  a  fifteenth 
part  now  used,  per  head,  that  there'  was  then  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  there  wag  a  twentieth  part  used  then  that  there  is  now 
in  the  very  large  majority  of  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.  Is  there  a  fifteenth  part  now  used,  compared  with  what  there  was  usod 
before  the  reform  commenced  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  in  the  country,  sir.  I  am  nol  qualified  to  judge 
exactly  about  it;  but  that  is  my  opinion,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends. 

A.  Tou  are  quite  sure  that  the  number  of  places  is  reduced  in  Cam- 
bridge ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  belieTO  that  the  present  prohibitory  law  is  productive  of  a 
great  deal  more  of  good  than  any  license  law  that  can  possibly  be  made,  for 
the  reason  that  the  license  system  cannot  be  based  on  any  principle  of  equal 
justice.  The  principle  of  the  present  law  is  a  just  one ;  all  are  restricted  from 
the  sale.  The  moment  you  establish  a  license  system,  you  have  the  rich 
pitted  against  the  poor.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  license  law  that 
shall  be  so  satisfactory  and  just  in  all  respects  as  the  present  law.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  try  and  enforce  this  law,  now  that  we  hav^  more  leisure  than 
we  have  had  for  some  years. 
Q.    Is  it  not  enforced  in  the  country  now  ? 

A,  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  is,  to  a  very  great  extent  I  think  there  is  no  dii^ 
ficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  all  places  except  in  Boston ;  and  I 
think  if  influential  men  would  give  their  influence  to  the  enfincement  of  the 
law,  it  would  be  enforced. 

Q.  Bo  you  not  think  that  the  plan  proposed  here,  which  is  to  let  every 
mimidpalily  license  or  not,  as  they  please,  would  be  very  unjust  and  unequal 
in  its  operation  ?  For  instance,  here  is  a  certain  town  votes  not  to  sell  and 
not  to  license,  and  an  adjoining  town  (perhaps  villages  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  each  other),  licenses  the  sale,  and  attracts  young  men»'and  those  who  have 
the  habit  strong,  over  into  this  town.  Do  you  not  think  that  this,  ia  effect, 
nullifies  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  that  this  would  be  the  necessary  qpara- 
tionof  it? 

A.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  that  if  Cambridge  refused  to  license,  and  Brigh- 
ton and  Somerville  should  license,  the  law  would  be  of  veary  little  value  to  us ; 
and  a  very  large  share  of  the  liquor  drank  now  in  Cambridge,  is  brought  finom 
Boston  by  expressmen.  And  I  think  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  worst  laws 
that  could  be  enacted.  It  would  be  of  no  kind  of  benefit  to  the  town  that 
tried  to  prohibit  it    ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You  spoke  of  the  state  of  things  about  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  How  long  did  the  great  change  that  you  refer  to  occur 
before  1852? 

A,  I  think  it  did,  to  some  extent,  before  to  1852,  through  moral  suasion ; 
and  I  think  that  the  great  thing  that  has  drove  out  intemperance  since  tfien 
has  been  the  law. 

Q.    Did  not  all  the  change  occur  prior  to  1852  ? 
A.    No,  sir,  I  think  not 

Q,    Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  previous  to  1852,  there  were  public  sales  in 
these  towns  ? 
A.    I  think  sa 

Q.    You  do  not  know  the  fact,  do  you  ? 

A,  I  know  it  as  much  as  anything  that  I  have  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  sold  in  a  particular  town*  I  would  not  swear  that  it 
was  sold  in  that  town. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  State  Agency  in  that  town  ? 
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A.    No,  sir;  nothing  at  alL 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  wedded  to  any  particular  form  of 
law,  or  if  you  simply  desire  a  law  that  would,  in  connection  with  otlier  instm- 
mentalities,  diminish  drunkenness  and  pr(»note  temperance?  Is  that  the 
kind  of  law  you  would  prefer  ? 

A,    It  is,  sir. 

Q.  If  any  modification  of  the  present  law  would  make  it  more  beneficial, 
you  would  not  object  to  it  ? 

A.  1  would  be  in  fkvor  of  the  law  that  would  be  of  the  most  good  to  all 
the  people  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.  If  it  could  be  accomplished  without  any  legislation,  should  you  think  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  to  haye  legislation  upon  it  ? 

A.  I  should  not  I  do  not  beliexe  that,  in  my  own  experience  in  Massa- 
chusetts^  it  can  be  done  without  the  law  and  among  all  men.  I  think  that 
when  a  man  becomes  satisfied  of  an  eril,  he  will  do  better  to  restrain  himself 
from  it  without  the  action  of  law,  if  he  can. 

Q,  What  you  want  is  something  to  check  intemperance  and  dronkennes, 
is  it  not  ? 

-4.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  becomes  a  question  of  fiust,  which  kind  of  law  will  best  pro- 
mote that  result  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  object 

Q.    1b  that  a  question  upon  which  honest  minds  may  well  difier  ? 

A.  I  think  honest  minds  may  difier,  but  I  think  some  persons  are  better 
qualified  to  judge  than  others. 

Q.  There  are  men  that  are  not  as  well  qualified  to  judge  as  others.  You 
do  not  claim  that  you  are  a  better  judge  than  anybody,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  I  think  anybody  should  form  his  opinion  upon  the  informa- 
tion which  he  has. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  people  do  not  get  liquor  in  Cambridge  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  attempt  to  say  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  your  grocers,  though  they  do  not  keep  it  in 
«ght,  yet  have  liquors  which  they  supply  to  families  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  a  grocer  that  sells  it 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  any  that  do  not  ? 

A,    I  know  of  many  that  I  think  do  not 

Q.    Are  there  any  cases  of  intemperance  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  do  they  compare  with  several  years  ago  ? 

A .    I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  during  the  last  ten  yeaxs. 

Q.    Was  there  more  twenty  years  ago  than  now  ? 

A.    I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it  in  my  own  mind. 

Q,    What  are  your  means  of  observation  ? 

A.    Simply  meeting  with  other  persons,  and  oonverBStion,  etc 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  compare  the  reports  of  arrests  in  the  courts,  with  the 
view  of  comparing  the  amount  of  intemperance  at  difTerent  times  ? 

A.  The  only  comparison  that  I  have  made  is  between  1863  and  1866,  in 
looking  over  financial  reports  that  I  had. 
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Q.    How  was  it  in  1865  ? 

A.  I  did  not  compare  tho  amount  in  1865.  There  was  a  gain  of  thirty- 
one  in  the  arrests  for  dronkenness,  as  between  Hie  yean  1863  and  1866. 
There  were  less  in  1866,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  population. 

Q,    How  was  it  in  1860  ?    Do  you  know  the  number  of  anests  ? 

A,    I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  regarded  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  operation 
of  the  present  law,  as  resting  upon  the  fact  that  a  great  many  influential  men 
in  the  conmiunity  were  not  favorable  to  it  If  they  came  in  with  one  vdce 
in  support  of  the  present  system  you  think  it  would  be  carried  out  do  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.'    Suppose  they  will  not,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

A,  I  look  upon  it  in  this  way :  I  think  it  has  been  a  moral  question  very 
much  like  the  question  of  slavery ;  not  exactly  so,  but  to  some  extent  I 
believe  that  if  we  had  not  at  the  North  taken  a  decided  position  we  never 
could  have  accomplished  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished.  I  believe 
that  if  we  make  up  our  minds  as  decidedly  in  regard  to  the  question  of  tem- 
perance, as  we  did  in  the  war,  we  can  do  a  great  deaL  I  think  it  would  be 
exceedingly  injudicious  to  repeal  the  law  at  the  present  time,  until  we  have 
an  opportunity  after  our  war  to  see  if  we  can  test  it 

<2.    You  say  that  a  class  of  people  do  not  favor  the  prohibitory  laws.    If, 
they  do  not,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

A.  I  should  do  the  best  thing  that  I  could,  as  I  said  before.  I  think  that 
the  present  law  is  the  best  law. 

Q.    What  remedy  do  you  propose  ? 

A.  We  must  do  with  this  as  with  all  obstinate^  cases.  I  believe,  sir,  that 
we  effect  a  good  many  moral  reforms  where  we  have  but  a  bare  minority  to 
start  with,  that  majority  being  deteimined ;  whereas,  if  we  had  to  get  a  very 
large  majority  before  we  started,  it  would  come  much  later. 

Q.  IX>  you  think  you  can  get  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  this  law,  when 
there  is  this  large  class  of  people  who  are  accustomed  to  drink  wines  ? 

A.    We  shall  get  along  until  they  are  satisfied  with  the  change. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  that  the  law  will  make  them  change  their  view  ? 

A»    I  believe  it  does  sometimes  make  people  change  their  minds. 

Q.    Their  co-operation  seems  needful  to  make  your  law  work  well  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  law  has  any  tendency  to  make  these  people  change 
their  views  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  has;  because  public  sentiment  has  changed  a 
good  deaL 

Q>    Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fkct,  that  the  law  ever  reforms  a  criminal? 

A.  Yes,  rir ;  I  think  so.  I  think  it  has  a.  tendency  to  make  them  better 
men. 

Q-  Do  you  think  that  a  thorough  reformation  of  a  criminal  was  ever 
effected  by  any  law  in  the  world ;  and  by  reformation,  I  mean  an  entire 
change  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  life  and  action  ? 

A.    I  presume  there  have  been  cases.  I  could  not  point  to  a  case  just  now. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  know  of  one  ? 
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A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  known  of  one. 

Q.    The  law  did  it? 

A,    I  know  the  person  was  a  better  man  when  the  law  had  hold  of  him. 

Q.  When  you  appeal  to  fear,  is  that  a  motive  which  changes  the  purposes 
of  a  person's  heart  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  I  appeal  to  the  higher  passions.  . 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  (I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  shonld  not  have  these  laws  against  dmnkenness),  does  of  itself 
eveT  reform  the  drunkard  ? 

A,  I  believe,  sir,  thsLt  there  have  been  cases ;  and  I  could  mention  one 
case  where  a  man  who  had  led  a  dissolute  life  was  confined  for  a  time,  and 
after  having  time  to  deliberate,  and  by  the  advice  of  others,  had  been 
reformed. 

Q.    Not  by  the  law  alone,  but  by  these  moral  influences  ? 

A.    The  law  was  the  fbundation  of  it,  sir. 

Q,  Is  it  true  that  tiie  convicts  in  State  Prison,  as  a  general  rule,  come  out 
moral  men  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  the  very  effect  of  the  execution  of  the 
driminal  law,  that  tends  to  prevent  thoee  moral  changes  necessary  to  precede 
real  reformation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  there  is  anything  in  it  that  would  prevent  it 
I  think  that  they  are  intended,  when  the  Legislatmre  makes  them,  to  produce 
good,  and  by  being  enforced,  to  effect  a  reform  which  nothing  else  eoidd 
effect. 

Q.    You  do  not  suppose  that  the  law  tends  much  .to  make  a  man  reUgious? 

A.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  that  the  law,  by  restraining  a  man  who  is  an 
exceedingly  immoral  man,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  reflect,  may 
sometimes  reform  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  law,  sin^e  1852  has,  in  ib»  city  of  Boakon, 
diminished  drunkenness  or  promoted  temperance  ? 

A.  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  to  judge  in  regard  to  Boston ;  but  if  you 
would  compare  Boston  at  the  present  time  with  the  condition  of  things  at  that 
time,  my  impression  is  that  you  would  find  that  there  had  been  a  decided 
improvement 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  making  of  laws,  there  ought 
not  to  be,  in  your  judgment,  some  reference  to  the  public  sentiment  and  the 
state  of  things  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir.    I  think  there  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Now,  are  there  not  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  who  have  Cfpauons 
very  different  in  regard  to  this  matter;  and  that  the  same  law  which  would 
operate  well  in  Berkshire,  might  not  operate  well  in  Boston  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  is  to  make  sudi  laws,  as  should 
be  productive  of  the  greatest -good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Q.  Still  we  find  that  in  the  rural  counties  of  the  State,  intemperance  is 
very  much  checked  and  the  evil  is  not  very  great ;  but  yet,  that  in  Boston  and 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  different  Now,  I  ask  yon,  do 
yon  think  that  the  same  means  that  would  operate  well  in  Berkshire,  would, 
of  course,  cause  them  to  operate  well  in  the  larger  cities  ? 
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A.  I  think  the  fl&me  £>roe  could  not  aanihilAte  it  in  Boeton  as  eke  where ; 
bat  if  yott  annihilate  it  in  Suffolk  County  and  then  bend  your  forces  to 
annihilating  it  in  other  pLices,  you  would  accomplish  the  desired  object  more 
speedily. 

Q.  But  here  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  article  which  goes  out  among  the 
manufacturen  and  among  the  people,  tome  fifty  millions  of  gaUons.  How 
are  you  going  to  prevent  iJie  people  from  getting  this  which  has  been  sold  ? 

A,  There  is  no  general  rule  but  what  there  is  some  exception  to  it,  and  it 
may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  in  all  eases  to  exclude  the  article. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  very  great  difficulty,  taking  the  fhct  that  this  large  quan- 
tity is  sold  in  every  large  shop  and  every  manufactory — a  very  Luge  amount, 
and  move  than  hiJf  of  the  amount  which  is  produced  annually ;  and  taking 
the  fact  that  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  community—in  preventing  that  liquor 
from  getting  into  use  among  the  feojfia  and  producing  the  natural  results  ? 

A.  J  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  done.  The 
mechanic  may  buy  liquor  for  mechanical  purposes  and  place  it  in  his  shop, 
and  some  individual  may  get  it  and  take  some  of  it,  and  drink  it  And  in  that 
very  case  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  law  to  prevent  him  from  using  it ; 
but  when  you  compare  that  with  the  power  of  the  open  shop,  where  your  son 
and  my  son  may  go  and  get  a  drink  every  time  he  goes  by  it,  I  tldnk  that 
you  will  find  there  is  a  very  great  difference. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  if  such  a  law  as  that  which  is  proposed 
here  could  be  carried  into  effect  ? 

A.  If  I  understand  you,  you  desire  that  such  houses  as  the  Parker  House 
and  Tremont  House  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  liquor  to  their  guests.  My 
opinion  would  be,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  decide  who  those  guests 
were.  I  live  in  Cambridge.  I  have  a  son  nineteen  years  of  age.  His  business 
is  in  Boston,  for  instance,  and  is  invit^  to  Parker's  to  dine  or  to  sup  with  a 
party  of  firiends.  There  would  be  a  question  as  to  whether  he  was  a  guest  of 
ike  hooBO  as  much  as  a  traveller  who  is  stopping  there  would  be.  If  my  son 
is  a  guest  of  the  house,  and  the  law  allows  these  houses  to  sell  liquor  to  their 
guests  in  that  way,  I  think  that  a  license  system,  in  that  respect,  would  be 
worse  than  the  law  as  it  exists  at  present.  I  look  upon  that  as  the  very  worst 
species  of  the  thing.  The  influence  of  yourself  and  of  Governor  Andrew  is 
very  great,  and  that  influence  ought  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  community ; 
and  if  vr e  attempt  to  make  a  law  of  this  kind,  I  think  we  should  consider  the 
danger  of  making  the  sale  of  liquor  respectable  in  any  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SrooN£S.)  The  students  ci  Cambridge  College  would  be 
guests,  -would  they  not  ? 

A.    Hiey  would  be  guests ;  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  discriminate. 

Q.  Some  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  influential  men, 
as  bdng  opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Is  it  not  a  &ct,  that  all 
reforms  have  arisen  among  a  different  class  of  people,  and  have  been  carried 
right  over  such  men  ? 

A»  I  do  not  know  as  they  are  carried  over  9uch  men ;  but  reforms  have 
generally  been  canned  over  the  heads  of  some  men  very  high  in  the  commu- 
nity :  and  I  believe  that  at  first  the  class  of  men  who  were  in  fiivor  of  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  was  very  small ;  but  I  believe  that  they  are  now  very 
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well  satisfied  with  the  resalt  which  has  been  acoomplishecL  I  belieye  that 
reforms  are  carried  on  the  principle  of  eternal  justice,  no  matter  who  is 
against  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  liquor-dealers  of  Boston  are  men  to  be  dasaed 
particularly  among  the  thinking  men  of  the  community? 

A.  I  think  that  reasonable  men  endeavor  to  be  reasonable  in  their 
opinions,  though  I  suppose  they  may  make  mistakes. 

TsBTiMomr  of  William  £.  Jaokson. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    Tour  rendence  and  boainess  ? 

A,    I  reside  in  Boston ;  my  business  is  at  850  Hanot^  Street; 

Q.  Please  to  state  your  obserration  with  reference  to  the  worUngs  of  a 
license  law  and  a  prohibitory  law. 

A,  I  suppose  that  the  prime  object  which  calls  me  here  is  my  being  ood- 
nected  with  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Boston  Fkovident  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  been  connected  with  these  societies  fbr  the  last  few  yean; 
some  seven  years  with  one,  and  four  with  the  other.  In  these  sootetaes  we  are 
brought  from  house  to  house,  and  very  directly  into  acquaintance  with  the 
effect  of  liquor ;  and  we  see  the  effect  of  liquor  and  of  drinking,  in  connec- 
tion with  poverty.  There  have  been  a  great  many  instances,  of  coarse,  which 
have  come  under  my  observation ;  but  it  would  be  monotonous  here  to  state 
them. 

Q.    Please  to  state  them  generally. 

A.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  of  instances  of  marked  interest  as  regards 
the  effect  of  liquor,  and  also  as  regards  the  way  in  which  liquor  is  obtained, 
as  it  is  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  this  state  of  utter  destitution. 

Q.    Please  to  state  a  few  of  them,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  Here  is  one  case  of  a  woman  who  is  a  communicant  ci  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Her  husband  is  a  ^earfaring  man;  he  is  industrious  and  sober, 
generally ;  but  at  times  not  I  would  remark  here  that  when  we  visit  penoui 
who  make  applications  to  us  for  aid,  we  do  not  take  pams  to  let  them  know 
that  we  are  going  to  visit  them ;  but  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  is  their  real 
condition,  and  we  walk  in  where  they  are  without  giving  them  much  opportu- 
nity to  be  prepared.  In  this  case  which  I  rekr  to,  I  opened  the  door  saddealy, 
and  found  the  woman  lying  upon  the  bed,  in  an  almost  nude  state,  and  she 
had  a  little  infant  that  was  traveUing  around  over  her  and  trying  to  wake 
her  from  the  stupor  she  was  in  fh>m  the  effect  of  the  liquor  abe  had  been 
drinking.  These  persons  will  sell  anything  they  hare  in  the  house  in  order 
to  get  money  to  obtain  liquor ;  and  there  have  been  instances  in  which  the 
bible  has  been  sold  in  order  to  get  money  to  get  liquor  with.  Another  case 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  paralysis  in  both  1^,  and  was  mostly  dependent 
upon  charity.  I  called  on  him  very  recently.  Just  prior  to  my  visit,  the 
clergyman  was  there,  praying  with  this  man.  After  the  cleigyman  retired,  I 
got  close  to  him.  He  would  not  admit  to  the  clergyman  that  he  had  been 
drinking.  I  found  that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  that  he  had  been  drinking 
excessively,  and  I  notified  everybody  not  to  let  him  have  any  more  liquor. 
There  was  an  application  recently  by  a  woman  who  desired  aid ;  and  I  went 
into  her  house,  and  came  upon  her  suddenly ;  and  on  opening  the  door,  I 
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found  her  sitting  on  tiie  window-stodl,  and  in  socb  a  state  that  she  actually 
fell  oyer  and  fell  down  as  I  went  in. 

Q.    Are  such  cases  freqnent  ? 

A.    Thej  are  Yery  frequent  indeed. 

Q.    Yon  see  them  erery  day  ? 

A.  We  see  them  every  wedc,  at  least ;  we  do  not  visit  etery  day.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  less  liquor  drank  under  the  present  law  than  formerly 
These  is  one  way  in  which  they  buy  it,  which  is  by  the  gill.  They  obtain  it, 
and  they  obtain  it  yery  freely.  They  pawn  even  their  dresses,  or  anything 
with  which  they  can  get  any  money:  and  these  artieles  are  left  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  pawiHbnAer.  Of  course  it  is  generally  in  destitute  eiitumstances. 
Very  generally,  on  these  articles  which  are  pawned,  the  time  runs  out,  and 
of  coarse  they  are  not  redeemed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  tibe  that  liquor  is  sold 
in  the  tenement  houses  to  any  great  extent.  I  have  visited  tenement  houses 
very  frequently,  and  I  never  have  yet  come  across  a  i^e  where  liquor  was 
sold  in  them.  One  reason  is  that  where  it  is  sold  there  is  invariably  fighting. 
The  owners  of  the  buildings  do  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  but  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  men  who  have  the  under4elting  of  these  rooms  not  to 
have  any  fighting.  I  find  that  liquor  is  drank  more  among  foreigners.  In 
fact  I  should  say,  fixxn  general  observation,  that  two-thirds  of  the  quantity 
of  liquor  drank  is  among  foreigners.  This  is,  of  course,  an  invidious  com- 
parison. The  English,  Portuguese,  and  Germans  rank  first  as  regards  temper- 
ance. The  Irish  are  famous  for  fighting.  The  Portuguese  are  more  tem- 
perate than  any  other  class  of  fiareignersi  I  think  that  one-half  of  the  pov- 
erty which  we  find  is  directly  or  indirectly  owing  to  drink.  At  the  time  that 
1  commenced  my  business  at  the  junction  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets,  this 
buuness  had  beeo  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  grocery  business,  and  I 
was  obliged,  in  buying  out  the  store,  to  buy  the  liquor ;  and  I  disposed  of  it  in 
various  ways,  the  rum  to  the  phyriciaiis,  the  brandy  to  the  sddien,  etc.  And 
I  think  I  stand  in  very  good  relations  to  those  who  used  to  buy  liquors  there. 
I  then  moved  to  Hanover  Place.  This  place  was  a  notorious  rum-drinking 
place.  I  have  done  business  there  somo  two  years,  and  the  business  has  very 
much  increased,  and  on  account  of  not  seUing  liquor,  I  tibink.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  prohibitory  law ;  and  I  think  that  if  people  could  see  it  in  the  places 
where  we  see  it,  they  would  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  it  I  think  that  the 
idea  of  leaving  it  to  the  towns,  to  say  whether  they  would  license  the  sale  of 
liquor  or  not,  would  be  bad,  even  if  the  principle  were  applied  to  States. 

Q.    Tou  pnisue  the  grocery  bosinesB  ? 

it.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Without  liquors? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  that  yon  succeed  as  well|  and  sell  as  mudi  as  you 
would  with  liquors  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  about  the  business  of  others,  but  we  succeed  very  well. 
When  we  took  the  business  they  had  been  doing  a  business  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  we  did  a  business  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  the  first  year. 
I  do  not  believe  in  liquor  in  any  form  except  prescribed  by  a  physician. 
76 
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0*  (By  Mr.  Chilp.)  Are  70a  frequently  in  iheae  tenemeot  hooMfi  in 
your  ministrations  among  the  poor  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir;  daily. 

Q.    Is  there  intemperance  in  these  houses  ? 

A,  More  or  less  all  the  time;  that  is,  in  geiMrali  I  do  net  know  so  juuch 
about  them  of  late  as  formerly. 

Q.    There  is  intempenmee  in  them  ? 

A.    There  is. 

Q.    Whether  the  liqion  are  sold  in  the.houfles,  or  not,  you  do  not  know  ? 

A*    I  do  not  know ;  I  never  hare  been  able  to  ascertain. 

<2*  The  statement  is  made  here  that  the  liquor  is  carried  into  the  houses 
and  divided  up  among  the  different  tenants.  Have  you  seen  anything  in 
your  observation  to  lead  you  to  think  that  that  statement  is  ineorreet  ?   . 

A,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  liquor  in  quantity,  except  in  the  case  I 
mentioned. 

(2.    You  stated  that  at  the  pi^sent  time  the  bm  are  ekwed,  and  said  1 
tlung  about  their  caixying  it  out  in  quarts  and  gaUona.    What  do  you 
to  say? 

Q.  I  mean  if  they  restriet  tiie  sale  by  the  glaas,  tiiey  can  buy  it  by  the 
gill  or  by  the  small  quantity. 

<2.  Are  theae  the  pbotf  that  the  Skate  CoiBatable  Ina  abut  op  so 
rapidly? 

A.    I  oodd  not  say  aa  to  Hbat 

Q.  You  say  that  the  ban  are  closed,  but  that  they  sell  oiver  the  bar  in 
bottles? 

A.  The  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  have  quit 
entirely.    There  are  a  few  who  aell  in  this  way. 

Q.    That  is  in  tiiflse  places  where  the  bar  is  daaed? 

A.    That  is  what  I  have  been  telling  you. 

Q,    Have  you  any  doubt  that  a  secret,  furtive  sale  is  canned  on  Uuqgely  ? 

A,    I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 

Q.    Have  you  any  means  of  forming  a  definite  opinion  whether  it  is  or  not  ? 

A.  The  general  conversation  of  parties  interested,  at  the  north  part  of  the 
city,  is  that  it  is  getting  to  be  dangerous  business  to  do  it.  The  mjyority  of 
them  are  waiting  ibr  the  issue  at  the  present  time-  I  know  persooaUy  of  one 
man  who  has  been  indicted,  I  believe,  several  times,  and  has  paid  aeversi 
fines ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  does  not  sell  in  any  way.  Andyetit 
is  but  a  short  time  since  I  heard  him  say  that  he  was  going  to  tabs  his 
chances. 

Q.    How  long  since  ? 

A.  It  is  about  two  or  three  months.  He  said  he  could  keep  «  small  itock 
ready  to  be  aeiaed  by  the  eonstaUe,  and  keq>  his  entire  stot^  aopewhtte 
near  by. 

Q.    Is  not  that  a  pretty  extensive  busineas?. 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  it  is  now. 

Q*    You  give  your  oiunion  from  their  convesMtion  ? 

A.    General  conversation. 

Q.    Do  you  suppose  that  they  tell  you  truly  ? 
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A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I  am  a  judge  of  character  very 
extensiTely. 

Q»    Haye  they  not  a  strong  interest  to  deceive  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  bnt  I  do  not  base  my  opinion  only  upon  oonversa&on  with 
liqnoi^ealers»    I  base  my  remains  upon  observaitioii. 

Q.  From  what  you  see  of  the  public  appearance,  you  do  not  think  there  is 
much  KAd  in  this  way  ?    Ha^e  you  any  other  means  of  infozmation  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  I  think  it  may  be  easily  found  out. 

Q.    Is  intoxication  in  Boston  bicreasing  or  decreasing,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.  In  the  city  at  laige,  as  the  question  is  put,  I  am  not  able  to  form  a 
correct  opinion;  but,  confining  it  to  the  North  End,  I  should  say  that  intox- 
ication was  decreasing. 

Q.    How  do  you  arrive  at  that  opinion  ?    From  general  observation  ? 

A,  And  from  personal  contact  with  parties  who  formerly  drank 
excesairely. 

Q.    Have  you,  in  getting  at  that  opinion,  consulted  the  police  records  ? 

A.  I  have,  sir,  somewhat;  but  they  sore  not  sectionaliaed,  and  so  they 
would  not  be  of  any  information  for  me  in  regard  to  any  particular  dbtriet 

Q.    You  have  no  direct  information  in  regaxd  to  the  whole  city  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  question  is,  whether  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  are 
increasing;  not  as  to  the  appearances.  If  the  actual  number  of  cases  of  drunk- 
enness, and  the  daOy  number  of  arrests,  according  to  the  police  rqwrts,  is 
shown  to  have  been  on  the  increase,  your  general  observation  would  not  be  so 
good  as  the  statistical  dbservatbn  of  the  police  officen,  would  it  ? 

A.    Of  course  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MiKSR.)  Is  it  a  fact  tiwt  the  number  of  oases  could  be 
very  much  increased  by  the  understaadii^  of  the  different  stages  of  drunk- 
enness? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  point  that  I  wished  to  state. 

Q.  Considering  that  these  statistics  may  be  varied  by  the  different  stages 
of  intoxication  in  which  persons  are  arrested,  would  you  regard  a  comparison 
of  nombers  as  having  any  great  value  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  a  person  would  not  be  able  to  form  a  very  definite 
opinion  from  them.  I  would  say  this,  in  reference  to  the  infiuence  of  law  at 
the  North  End:  I  think  ihat  this  law  is  so  practical  that  it  drives  men  to 
reform.  I  think  it  operates  as  in  old  times  the  law  drove  us  to  Christ..  I 
never  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  reformation  of  a  man  without  primarily,  or 
in  some  way,  the  effect  of  the  law  upon  htm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  Have  you  noticed  the  reports  of  the  cases 
of  drunkenness  in  the  **  Boston  Joumid  "  for  the  past  few  weeks  ? 

A.    I  think  the  cases  are  only  about  half  as  large  88  they  W)ei?e. 

Testimoky  of  Matob  Bctus  S.  Fbost. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mikeb.)    How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  Mayor  of 
Chelsea? 
-4.    Since  the  first  of  January. 
Q.    This  is  your  first  year  ? 
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A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  18  the  feeling  of  yonr  city  govenmient  in  regard  to  the  exirtang 
law? 

A.  Hie  members  of  the  city  goTemment  have  pent  in  a  petidon  against  a 
license  law,  signed  by  seven  of  the  Aldermen  and  thirteen  of  the  CommoD 
CkMmcil. 

Q.    Tour  government,  then,  is  decidedly  in  &Tor  of  the  present  law  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q.    Is  that  law  being  eacecnted  in  Chelsea  ? 

A.    It  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Q.    Will  you  state  with  what  success  ? 

A.  A  year  since,  the  City  Mairshal  informed  me  there  were  sevenly-fiix 
places  where  liquor  was  sold  over  there.  Now  there  b  not  one  where  it  is 
sold  openly. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  consider  it  an  open  question  whether  the  prohiUfcory  law 
can  diminish  the  sale  of  liquors? 

A,    It  has  diminished  it.    I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  suppressed  it  or  not 

Q.    Has  this  law  been  executed  exduaiTely  by  the  Constabulary  force  ? 

A.  Not  ezcloBiTely ;  the  Constable  of  our  ciQr  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  City 
Police. 

Q.    Do  ihey  acquiesce  ? 

A,    They  do,  entirely. 

Q.    Does  the  city  government  sympathize  with  them  ? 

A.    They  do. 

Q.  Do  you  observe  any  disturbances  in  your  city  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  liquor? 

A.  There  are  very  fbw  distuibances.  At  my  request,  the  City  Mardial 
took  a  list  of  the  number  of  cases  taken  before  the  court  from  January  first, 
1866.  The  number  of  cases  of  drunken  disturbances  last  year  was  fifty-one; 
the  number  the  present  year  was  thirty-dz. 

Q.  Tour  feeling  is  that  the  present  law  in  regard  to  intemperance  shouU 
be  heartily  sustained? 

A,    That  is  our  belief,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  you  feel  with  regard  to  the  proposed  plan  of  giving  discre- 
tion to  the  cities  and  towns  ?  For  example,  should  you  in  Chelsea  decide 
against  a  license  law,  how  would  you  be  affected,  in  your  judgment,  bj  s 
license  law  in  Boston  ? 

A,  We  should  be  veiy  soiry  to  have  it  done.  Many  of  the  cases  of 
drunkenness  which  come  to  us  now  are  of  those  who  come  home  from  the  cttr 
late  at  night,  and  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Q.    Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

A.    In  Franklin  Street,  in  this  city. 

Q.    In  the  jobbing  buriness  ? 

A,    In  the  commission  business. 

(2-    What  is  the  difference  of  opinion,  so  fhr  as  yoa  know,  among  the 
merchants  in  that  neighborhood,  on  the  sulject  of  license  or  prohibidon? 

A.    My  impression  would  be  that  they  would  be  about  equally  divided. 
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Q.  How  are  the  clergy  of  your  city  disposed  in  this  matter?  Do  you 
know  of  any  Protestant  clergymen  who  are  opposed  to  prohibition  ? 

A.  I  cannot  think  of  one.  I  think  they  are  aQ  in  favor  of  the  present 
law ;  bot  I  cannot  say  it  from  actaal  knowledge.  I  know  that  the  majority 
of  them  are. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    There  is  no  open  sale  in  Chelsea,  is  there  ? 

A,    No  open  sale. 

Q.    Is  liqnor  procured,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.    I  suppose  there  may  be  some  places  where  it  is  secretly  sold. 

Q.    Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? 

A.  One  place  came  to  our  notice  on  Saturday  last;  bat  on  being  notified 
by  the  State  Constabulary,  the  man  promised  not  to  sell  again. 

Q.    Have  you  a  State  Liquor  Agency  in  Chelsea  ? 

A,    We  have,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  people  generally,  for  medicinal  and  cufinary  purposes,  get 
their  liquor  there  ? 

A,    lam  not  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  business. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that,  to  any  considerable  extent,  they  go  there  to  get  it  ? 

A.  I  am  not  able  to  say,  because  I  have  not  been  at  the  liquor  agent's 
since  the  commencement  of  my  term  of  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Act  that  people  do  purchase  liquor  fbt  these 
purposes? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Whether  they  go  there  or  get  it  elsewhere,  yon  do  nqt  know  ? 

A.    I  do  not 

Q,  There  are  places  in  Chelsea,  are  there  not,  where  people  can  go  and 
get  liquor  for  any  culinary  purpose,  if  they  want  it  ? 

it.    I  am  not  sufficiently  acquuoted  with  the  traffic  to  know,  sir. 

Q,  '  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  grocery  in  the  city  where  they  could  not  get 
it  if  they  wanted  it  ? 

A,    I  am  not  aware  of  any  grocer  in  the  city  who  sells. 

Q.    Tou  do  not  know  whether  they  sell  or  not,  do  you  ? 

A.    There  may  be  some  persons  who  sell. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  open  sale  at  the  places  where  they  keep  liquor 
in  the  city  ?  Would  you  not  call  it  an  open  sale  where  a  man  goes  into  a 
grocery  and  buys  a  bottle  of  wine  or  any  kind  of  ardent  spirits  ? 

A.  That  I  should  call  an  open  sale ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
thing of  that  kind  in  the  city. 

Q-  So  fiir  as  your  obsexration  in  Boston  is  concerned,  do  you  connder  that 
there  is  less  intemperance  than  there  was  fifteen  years  ago  ? 

A.  Among  the  class  of  men  that  I  deal  with,  I  think  there  is  less  than 
there  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.    How  is  it  as  to  -tiie  people  generally  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  I  could  ^ve  any  intelligent  opinion  on  that  subject  ? 

Q-  Do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquor  on  social  occasions,  whether 
it  is  more  commonly  used  than  then  ? 

A.  I  have  an  impression  that  a  certain  class  use  it  more  than  formerly, 
and  that  other  classes  use  it  less. 
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Q.    Do  these  families  who  use  it  go  the  agency  or  elsewhere  ? 

A.    I  am  not  inibrmed. 

Q.  Your  opinion  I  would  like  as  to  whether  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
recoDunends  itself  to  your  judgment  would  be  that  which  would  most  efiecto- 
ally  suppress  intemperance.  You  are  not  wedded  to  any  particular  theoiy  or 
any  particular  law  ? 

A.    Only  so  far  as  I  can  see  that  it  operates  welL 

Q.  The  law  that  operates  best  and  checks  intemperance  most,  yoo  would 
think  the  best? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  decidedly. 

Q.  And  the  question  whether  the  present  law  or  some  nodificalaoa  of  it  L< 
the  best,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  between  different  individuals,  aoeordiBg  ft 
they  consider  that  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    Certainly,  sir. 

Q,  May  it  not  be  that  the  same  law,  executed  in  the  same  way,  which 
would  operate  well  in  the  country,  would  not  operate  well  in  the  laige  cities 
like  Boston  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  principle  should  be  adhered  to.  If  the  priBciple  is 
right  in  the  country,  it  is  in  Boston.  If  the  priacq>le  is  li^t  in  Chelaea,  it  is 
in  Boston. 

Q.  Suppose  the  principle  to  be  right,  yet  is  there  not  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  same  right  principle  would  not  operate  as  well  in  one  place  aa  in 
another,  and  that  not  owing  to  the  principle,  but  to  the  difference  in  ciremn- 
stances  ? 

A.    It  might  not  operate  as  well,  but  the  principle  would  be  the  same. 

<2.  Would  you  hold  to  the  principle  in  such  s  case  always,  or  trj  some- 
thing else  as  a  matter  of  expediency  ? 

A»  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  right  to  do  evil,  that  good  might  come  from 
it 

Q.    Do  you  consider  it  wrong  to  sell  a  glass  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldsioh.)  Were  you  ever  a  young  man  in  business  in  this 
city,  and  was  your  commercial  education  in  this  city  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  twenty-nine  years  since. 

Q.  Among  the  clerks  or  book-keepers^  employ^  in  respectable  commerdal 
houses  in  this  city,  how  is  it  in  that  class  of  young  men  now  ?  Do  they  drink 
less  or  more,  or  is  the  influence  of  the  employers  such  aa  to  check  haUta  of 
drinking  more  than  formerly  ?    How  is  that  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  a  correct  com|iariion.  I 
can  remember  a  good  many  who  started  with  me  who  are  now  in  drunkards' 
graves,  and  some  who  will  be  likely  to  follow  them  if  they  continue  tbebr 
present  habits. 

Q.  Is  not  this  true  in  this  city :  that  of  two  young  men  of  equal  c^Mcity 
for  business— one  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  the  other  a  total  abstainer^is 
there  a  merchant  in  this  city  who  would  not  emfdoy  the  one  who  was  a  total 
abstainer  in  preference  to  the  other? 

A.    I  think  there  is  no  question  about  it  at  alL 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Do  yoa  thmk  it  is  a  sin  to  sell  a  ghm  of  cider  to  be 
drank? 

A.  Under  certain  cixcnmstances,  I  think  it  would  be.  For  instance,  a 
firiend  of  mine  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  he  has  been  doing  all 
he  can  to  become  a  sober  man.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  any  penon, 
knowing  his  situation,  to  sell  him  a  glass  of  intoxicating  liqnor  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Take  yourself,  or  Mr.  Miner,  or  me.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  an 
to  sett  a  glass  of  liquor  to  either  of  us  ? 

A.    I  think  where  men  hare  had  as  much  experience  as  you  it  would  be  safe. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that,  in  all  cases  whatever,  the  selling  of  a  glass  of  liquor 
to  be  drank,  is  a  sin  ? 

A.    There  are  certain  circumstances,  of  course,  where  it  may  not  be. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  as  a  beyerage,  not  where  a  man  is  freezing  or  dying.  But, 
in  all  cases,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  sin  to  sell  a  glass  of  liquor  to  be  drank  ? 

A.    I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  sell  a  glass  of  brandy. 

Q,    Do  you  think  it  would  be  equally  a  sin,  in  all  cases,  to  sell  a  glass  of  cider  ? 

A.    Not  equally  a  sin. 

Q.    Well,  is  it  a  sin  to  drink  it? 

A*    I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.    Then,  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  it  a  sin  to  sell  it  ? 

A.    I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.    If  it  is  not  a  sin  Ibr  me  to  drink  it,  is  it  a  sin  for  me  to  sell  it  ? 

A.    I  think  not,  on  that  particular  point. 

Q.    (6y  Mr.  Spooler.)    Ton  are  in  the  domestic  goods  business  ? 

A»'  Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Tour  goods  go  all  OTcr  the  country  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  They  say  that  about  one-half  of  the  Kquor  which  is  manufactured  in 
the  country  is  used  in  the  arts,  so  that  there  would  be  considerable  influence 
upon  the  business  habits  of  the  people,  would  there  not? 

A,    That  would  be  my  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  for  citizens  to 
sell  their  cider,  or  any  other  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor,  in  violation  of  the  law  ? 

A.    I  do. 
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Q,    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    Where  do  you  reside? 

A.    In  Cambridge. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  resided  there  ? 

A.    Since  1839. 

Q.    What  office  do  you  hold  ? 

A,  For  tlie  last  thirteen  years,  judge  of  the  Police  Court,  for  the  district 
of  Cambridge. 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  the  temperance  cause  in  Cambridge  now,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  thirteen  years  ago  ? 

A.  Unquestionably  very  much  improved.  The  value  of  my  opinion,  per- 
haps, would  be  better  detenmned  by  reference  to  certain  statistics  drawn 
from  the  records  of  my  court,  which  are,  I  think,  quite  decisive  upon  that 
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question.  Perhaps  an  inference  drawn  from  them  -would  depend  aoiaewhat 
upon  the  fact  whether  the  comparisons  made  would  include  similar  ooaditioDS 
of  the  respective  periods.  I  would  state  that  the  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  has  been,  I  think,  yerj  unifonnt  both  as  to  the  actiTity  of 
the  police  in  making  prosecutions,  the  conditions  of  anest,  and  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  practice.  I  am  not  aware  that  during  the  last  dosen  jean 
there  has  been  any  essential  change.  The  views  of  the  court,  of  course,  have 
controlled  s(Mnewhat  the  action  of  the  police  as  to  the  propriety  of  entering 
complaints.  I  would  state  that  in  cases  of  drunkenness,  against  parties 
charged  as  common  drunkards,  almost  invariably,  if  not  always,  the  complaints 
are  entered  by  the  police,  not,  as  in  a  case  of  assault  and  battery  and  larceny, 
by  citizens  generally,  but  always  by  the  police*  Taking  the  year  1855-6,  the 
average  number  of  complaints  for  drunkenness  per  year  was  889 ;  for  1865-6, 
the  average  number  of  caaes  was  334,  being  sixteen  per  cent,  less,  the  popula- 
tion increasing  forty-five  per  cent.,  irom  20,473  to  20,404.  It  is  well  known 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  that  there 
is  a  certain  class  of  offences  that  run  very  nearly  parallel  with  those  of 
intemperance.  Cases  of  simple  assault  and  battery  usually  accompany 
intemperance.  The  number  of  cases  for  assault  and  battery,  for  the  year 
1855-6,  was  147 ;  for  1865-6, 151.  As  perhaps  slighUy  varying  from  the 
statement,  I  should  say  that  as  to  crimes,  generally,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  some  measure  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population.  The  whole 
number  of  prosecutions  before  the  court  would  probably  average,  for  the  year 
1855-6,  about  650.  This  refers  to  criminal  prosecutions.  For  the  last  two 
years,  I  think  these  would  average  about  000.  Taking  the  average  for  the 
last  six  months,  the  difference  is  still  greater.  The  number  of  prosecutions 
for  intemperance  during  the  last  six  months  is  79,  which  would  be  an  average 
of  158  for  the  year.  The  present  population  of  Cambridge  is  about  32,000. 
It  has  increased  fully  fifty  per  cent  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Uy 
impression  and  general  observation  confinn  the  inference  to  be  drawn  5rom 
these  statements.  Unquestionably  there  is  much  less  intemperance  externally 
than  there  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  How  about  the  number  of  places  of  sale  as  compared  with  the  number 
ten  years  ago? 

A.  There  has  been  unusual  activity  by  the  police  and  especially  by  the 
State  Constabulary  within  the  last  six  months.  I  should  think  the  first  seizure 
was  about  the  first  of  July  last  The  first  warrant  issued  from  the  pt^ice 
court  was  about  the  first  of  August  Since  that  time  there  have  been  about 
thirty  warrants  issued  against  parties  violating  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizure.  Within  the  past  six  months  I  think  there  has  been  a  very  great 
change. 

(2*    And  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  places  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    X  think  there  has  been. 

Q.    Can  you  give  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  places  of  sale  now  open  ? 

A.  I  am  not  informed  in  regard  to  the  number  of  places.  I  know  thas 
quite  a  large  number  have  been  closed.  Parties  have  come  forward  who  were 
prosecuted,  in  several  instances,  plead  guilty  and  submitted  to  the  fine ;  and 
from  information  mainly  derived  from  prosecuting  officers,  I  have  reason  to 
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be^ve  thftt  many  places  hare  been  closed.    IboBe  that  aie  still  open  are 
engaged  in  secret  sales. 

Q.  Do  you  not  tlunk  tliat  it  would  be  pexfeetlj  practicable  in  ^  State 
police  to  clear  out  the  places  of  sale  in  Cambridge  entirely  ? 

A,    There  could  be  no  question  about  that* 

Q.  HowwonMitworkif  there  if  there  was  a  kwwhieh  aUows  Boston  to 
sell,  and  the  sale  in  Cambridge  was  prohibited  ? 

A.  If  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  suppress  intemperance  it  certainly 
wodd  defeat  the  ofeject  m  Cambridge^  for  the  fiieilities  of  obtaining  liquor  are 
so  great  that  it  would  be  ficeely  taken  from  Boston  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  that  it  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  with  Cam* 
bridge  College,  that  the  young  men  are  exposed  t*  the  temptations  of  the 
drmking^houses  of  Boston  ? 

A,    That  has  never  been  prominently  brought  belbre  me. 

Q,  But  do  you  not  understand  that  they  haTe  been  sulyject  to  tesiptation 
in  that  way,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  government  and  the  people  thero  ? 

A,  I  cannot  speak  ih»n  any  facts  or  information  in  my  knowledge,  but  I 
suppose  that  if  bar-nxnns  are  open  in  Bostcm  they  are  subject  to  that 
temptation.  I  can  say  this,  lliat  with  some  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
students  td  the  community,  those  of  Cambri^  College  are  as  orderly, 
regular  and  temperate  as  l^e  students  of  any  college  in  the  oountiy .  Y^y 
rarely  is  it  known  of  students  becoming  intosDcated^  ftad  espeeially  among 
the  under  graduates.  The  cases  that  have  occuired  have  not  been  aax>ng  the 
under  graduates.  • 

Q.^  Do  you  not  think  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  would  be  decidedly 
opposed  to  a  license  law  in  Cambridge  ? 

A.  If  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  mi^arity  of  the  pe^de  of  Cambridge,  I  have 
no  opportunity,  mode  or  means  <xf  determining  it  mare  than  any  other 
dtizen,  except  from  my  incidental  connection.  I  think  ik  10  very  generally 
desired  from  aH  parties,  by  all  classes  that  the  open  faanof  the  mnhsellen 
shall  be  closed.  I  think  there  is  a  very  laaqge  majority  who  would  unite  in 
the  means  that  would  accomplish  that  object  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Chxlb.)  I  suppose  diat  there  are  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of 
Cambridge,  whetiber  a  majority  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  a  respectable  num- 
ber of  citizens  of  higb  standing,  that  oljeet  to  tim  prohibitory  law  in  its  present 
form? 

A.    r  think  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  with  that  class  of  peejde,  if  an  arrangement  or  modifieac 
tion  of  the  law  were  made  which  would  close  the  public  bars  and  otherwise 
restrict  the  traffic,  it  would  be  entirely  satisfiictory  and  secure  their  co-operation 
in  the  execution  of  such  a  law  ? 

A.  T  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I  think  whatever  may  be  considered 
the  best  policy  or  means  of  restricting  the  traffic,  that  they  will  heartily  unite 
in  the  effort  The  temperance  associations,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  law. 

Or    Do  the  class  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  you  have  alluded,  olject  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  present  law  as  interfering  much  with  their  private  right  to 
supply  themselves  with  what  they  want  ? 
77 
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A.  IluiT«hMfdiio6peoiaIdi8caari<miip(mtlia£pomt  eiMplirhatllitfe 
heard  here  in  this  inyestigation.  I  hare  obtained  more  knemrledge  of  the 
Tiews  eC  the  people  of  Cflolsidge  upon  ihni  qnaadon  fiem  tiua  iwree^gaitiaQ 
than  from  an^  other  aource* 

Q.  If  yon  were  to  have  a  lawthatdbaedthepi^blic  baiMyhitt  pecantiedall 
hoteb  and  TictnalliBg  aaloona  to  fbmislr  goeflls  with  wiMil6T«r  the j  eaUed  for, 
and  groceries  to  fhmish  to  custoaien  to  eanf  away  what  tiieir  ftailiei  nug^t 
waai,  do  yev  thiflk  that  mdi  a  kwfor  Beftoa  and  Gao^HeUlge  and  ihoTicimty, 
wooid  operate  at  well  or  better,  or  not  aa  wdl  aa  the  pveaeiit  law  ? 

A.    That  would  depend  iwfymnchitpeifc  howthe  eemsMiBity  ftU  aboot  it 

Q.  Do  joa  think  that  the  conunuiity  woold  eoidially  co-qMrate  in  the 
ezecolioB  <^  audi  a  law  as  that  ? 

A.  If  the  community  belieyed  that  such  a  law  wevhl  beat  aooooftpliik  the 
purpose  for  which  the  law  waa  enaetedy  undoubtedly  they  would  give  ^eir 
eo-operation*  Bnt  I  dunk  tiiey  stand  in  this  position^— they  fbel  that  the 
present  law  has  not  esduBBtad  its  potenoy ;  that  it  is  still  ander  trialt  and  that 
its  real  efltoieney  has  aot  beea  earned  oat  into  eseentiTe  aetionaafficiently  to 
IbBytestit  I  think,  thcgefcce^if  the  oonuanaity  genfflally  were  satiirfiad  that 
tills  law  was  going  to  aoeomplish  the  pnrpose,  they  would  prefer  to  have  it 
remain,  fi;  howoTer,  tbey  thonglii  that  it  was  not  goii^  to  acoompliah  the 
purpose,  they  woold  pselbr  •c—i'ithing  elae»  which  woidd  bo  ntore  effecstaaL 

Q.  Is  it  not  desfarable,  in  your  opinioa,  in  makiog  a  hMr,  to  lemove  fiom  it 
soch  featnres  as  b^get  qiposition  and  Under  its  eaeention  ? 

A.    Certainly ;  that  is  too  plain  a  proposition  to  bQ  questioned  fir  a 


Q.  Are  there  not  certain  provisions  in  this  law  i^boeh  do  beget  that  oppo- 
sition and  which  do  lunder  its  exeentioA  ? 

A.  That  haa  been  a  rtrj  prominent  qaestiQn»  but  I  think  tint  one  great 
source  of  embartassment  Ins  been  that  the  people  have  not  hitherto  thoa^ 
tfaiswaa  to  beaetiAlBlaw.  If  they  nadecatood  that  the  present  law  waa  the 
settled  poHey  of  the  Ckwunonwealth,  and  that  there  was  no  probabilitj  of  a 
change,  I  think  there  would  be  gseatereioitB  to^eiseuteit  As  long  as  the 
question  is  kept  open  and  nnder  i^gilaCionf  these  jdifierentriewB  in  ngard  to 
the  law  will  come  hu  The  policy  of  fwaeting  a  license,  law  involving  the 
neeessity  of  appoinling  peESons  aa  agents  to  sell,  iotiodaoii^  an  element  oi 
great  mischief  into  the  municipal  corporations,  the  difficulty  of  making  that 
selection  which  would  be  satiB&ctory  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  present  lav, 
with  its  State  ageneies  upon  the  oAer,  pvesent  the  anqple  pvoblen  to  be 
determined. 

Q.    Is  not  the  qnestion  one  «f  great  diffieolty  ? 

A .    Undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  in  our  legislatioii. 

Q.  Whatisyoorointtion  of  this  attempt  to  grap^  with  all  the  difficnUies 
and  make  a  clean  reach,  and  make  the  law  as  perfect  as  possible  ?  Must  yon 
not  ftccomanodate  the  provinons  ef  your  law  and  its  ezeootbn  aomewhat  to 
public  sentiment  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  the  law  most  depend  somewhat  npon  the  public  seati- 
ment  for  ite  enforoement  The  fact,  however,  iathat  the  law  is  one  of  the 
best  exponents  of  what  the  public  sentiment  is. 
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• 

Q,    Do  yoa  Hj  tbfti  down  as  a  general  role  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  knov  to  wliaft  we  can  better  look,  as  deteradning 
public  sentiment,  tban  to  the  law. 

Q.  Take  the  Fugittve  Slave  Law,  for  instance ;  was  tKa&law  in  aecordance 
with  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  ? 

A.  I  think  that  it  was  fts  long  as  it  existed,  lliere  were  ezoeptionSy  of 
course,  but  I  think  that  the  people  generall/  deemed  it  better  to  eontmue  the 
law  than  to  oyerthrow  it 

Q.  The  onljr  quesdon  I  ask,  is,  was  it  an  exponent  of  public  opinion  upon 
that  subject  ? 

A.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration  I  think  that  it  nmst  have  been ; 
as  a  moral  question  it  was  not. 

Q.  But  was  the  law  an  exponent  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  upon  that 
subject  ? 

A.  I  can  only  answer  die  question  in  the  way  that  I  have  already  done. 
I  think  it  was  not  the  exponent  of  the  highest  moral  sense  of  the  m^rity  of 
indiTidual  men,  but  I  think  it  was  considered  as  being  die  best  policy  for  the 
time  being. 

Q.  But  may  not  a  law,  by  die  manoeavering  of  members  of  Congress,  or 
other  legislative  bodies,  be  put  upon  the  statute  books,  that  is  not  an  expoqent 
of  the  opinion  <^  the  people  ? 

A,    No  doubt,  sir. 

Q,    Such  a  law  as  that,  then,  would  not  be  an  exponent  of  pubfic  sentiment  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  such  a  law  would  not  long  remain. 

Q.  But  suppose  the  people  disregarded  the  law  and  let  it  remain,  and  did 
not  execute  it.    Is  it  then  an  exponent  of  pubfic  sentiment  ? 

A,  I  think  that  it  is.  For  instance,  in  our  Commonwealth  there  are  cer^ 
tain  laws  which  are  icoperatiTe.  Take  that  against  lotteries.  They  are 
practised  in  one  way  or  anodier,  yet  the  general  law  is  against  them,  but  it  is 
not  enforced. 

Q.    The  probability  is  that  public  sentiment  does  not  side  with  the  law  ? 

A.  I  think,  as  a  general  thing,  without  assuming  to  be  very  exact  upon 
the  question,  that  under  our  Constitution,  any  law  that  remains  upon  the 
statute  book,  is  an  expression  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  people.  Whether 
that  law  be  right  or  wrong,  is  another  question,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  the  Sunday  law  an  expreseion  of  popular  8entiment,-^die  law  that 
a  man  shall  not  ride  out  on  Sunday,  at  any  time  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
night? 

A,    I  really  am  not  aware  that  that  is  a  violation  of  the  Sunday  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldricr.)  The  question  is  whether  the  law  itself  is  an 
expression  of  public  sentiment,  and  not  whether  any  particular  act  is  right  or 
wrong. 

A.  I  think  it  is,  sir.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  present  Le^slature 
should  not  repeal  that  law  if  it  is  not  an  exponent  of  public  sentiment 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Then  you  would  get  at  the  opinion  of  the  public 
from  the  law  that  remains  upon  die  statute  book,  radier  than  fVom  universal 
conduct  ?  • 

A.    That  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  tests  of  what  public  opinion  is. 
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Q,    And  not  the  conduct  of  indiTiduals  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  the  conduct  of  particular  individuals. 

Q.    Kor  of  the  great  majority  of  individual?  ? 

A.  Legislation  is  considered  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

Q,  Do  you  know  the  opinions  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Government  of 
Cambridge  upon  this  subject  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  consulted  with  the  Mayor  particularly  upon  this 
subject.  • 

Q,    Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  is  in  favor  of  a  license  law  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  have  an  impression,  however,  that  he  probably  may  be  in 
favor  of  a  license  law ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  state  even  that,  as  I  really 
have  no  data  firom  which  to  speak. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  easier  for  the  State  Constabulary  to  close  the  liquor- 
places,  and  prevent  the  sale  of  Iiqu(»r  in  Cambridge,  inasmuch  as  the  people 
could  supply  their  demands  in  Boston  ? 

A,    I  do  not  perceive  that  that  would  make  any  difierence. 

Q.  If  the  people  of  Cambridge  were  isolated,  and  could  not  get  what  they 
wanted  to  drink  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  would  they  resort  to  means 
of  supplying  the  demand  ? 

A,  They  would  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  to 
replace  what  was  taken  fix>m  themi,  and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  would 
result ;  but,  undoubtedly,  situated  as  Cambridge  is,  near  to  Boston,  they  could 
replace  their  stock  quite  easily,  and  those  places  which  were  closed  would 
perhaps  be  replenished  and  keep  it  again. 

Q.  But  could  not  the  people  supply  themselves  without  going  to  those 
places? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Mr.  Child  asked  you  whether  a  license,  permit- 
ting hotels  and  grocers  and  victuallers  and  apothecaries,  would  not  be 
preferable  to  the  present  law.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  that  clanse 
concerning  victuallers,  would  cause  victualling-houses  to  degenerate  into 
simple  dram-shops  ? 

A.  That  has  been  the  tendency  of  those  places,  although  I  can  conceive 
that  they  could  be  kept  under  such  surveillance  and  espionage  as  to  correct 
that  tendency ;  but  that  has  unquestionably  been  their  tendency  heretofore 

Q.  Was  your  present  Mayor  elected  with  any  particular  re^srence  to  this 
subject  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    Was  not  the  previous  Mayor  opposed  to  a  license  law  ? 

A^.  I  think  that  he  was.  I  should  say  that  a  year  or  two  ago,  previous  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  seizure  clause,  there  was  more  generally  a  feeling  that 
some  change  was  desirable  than  there  is  now. 

Q.  You  think  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  this  law  would  make  friends  to 
the  prohibitory  law  2 

A.  I  think  that  its  enforcement  has  that  tendency.  I  think  the  feeling 
has  changed  very  much  of  late,  and  that  the  people  now  desire  to  sec  the 
present  law  in  its  full  operation.    I  think  that  the  vast  migority  of  the  people 
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are  in  favor  of  doing  something  to  suppress  intemperance.  If  the  present  law 
will  do  it,  they  are  in  fitTor  Qf  the  present  law.  If  it  will  not  do  it,  I  think 
they  are  in  favor  of  some  change. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  license  law  anywhere  that  did  anything  to  sup- 
press the  sale  of  iiqnor  ?         ' 

A.  I  think  that  in  some  places  they  have  been  somewhat  effective,  but 
how  far  I  cannot  determine.  They  have  at  times  in  a  measure  restricted 
individuals  from  selling;  whether  such  restriction  has  actually  diminished 
intemperance,  or  the  evils  of  intemperance,  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.    Have  they  ever  really  restricted  the  sellers  ? 

A.  My  recollection  is,  that  formerly  in  Cambridge  the  prosecutions  were 
somewhat  ^uctuating ;  they  were  spasmodic ;  there  would  be  periods  of  a 
few  months  in  which  there  would  be  a  pretty  active  raid  upon  liquor-sdlers, 
and  then  a  suspension  of  that  activity.  There  has  never  been,  I  think,  any 
steady  pressure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cmi.D.)  There  have  never,  to  your  knowledge,  been  any 
elective  arrangements  for  carrying  out  that  law  ? 

A.    No,  nr. 

Q.  Would  not  this  same  State  Constabulary  and  the  same  arrangements 
that  we  now  have,  aid  very  much  in  breaking  up  the  unauthorized  sale  of 
liquor  under  a  license  s}'Btem  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  license  law  could  be  enforced  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent  with  the  lud  of  the  State  Constables ;  unquestionably  they  could 
accomplish  much,  at  least,  in  confining  the  sale  to  authorized  places. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  law,  leaving  licenses  subject  to 
revocation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  power  that  granted  them,  and  holding  the 
parties  strictly  to  the  conditions  of  the  license  granted  ? 

A.  That  would  be  a  very  excellent  provision  in  case  the  policy  was  to 
introduce  that  law.  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  necessary  provision  in  case 
the  law  was  adopted.  As  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  law,  I  am  obliged  to 
say  I  think  t^e  present  law  has  not  been  so  fully  unfolded  in  its  operations  as 
to  justify  a  change,  or  to  render  a  change  expedient. 

Testimony  of  Axdrew  Cusrino. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mikkr.)    Yon  are  a  city  missionary  ? 

A.  I  am  engaged  in  superintending  the  city  missionaries  of  the  City  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  am  to  some  extent  a  city  missionary. 

Q,    How  many  persons  are  under  your  direction  ? 

A.    Twenty. 

Q.    Are  they  men  or  women  ? 

A.    They  are  partly  male  and  partly  female. 

Q.    How  many  years  have  you  been  thus  employed  ? 

A..    Twenty-five  years. 

Q.    With  what  class  of  the  community  do  you  labor  ? 

A.    More  especially  among  the  poor,  the  destitute  and  the  vicious. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  as  briefly  as  you  can,  anything  that 
you  may  deem  important,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  here  at  issue  ? 
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A.  My  experience  comeides  widi  thai  of  all  who  faaTO  sooght  ^e  moral 
elevation  of  the  poor,  that  mtemperanee  is  the  great  obstacle  that  we  hare 
to  contend  with ;  that  were  it  not  for  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinka,  the  Tocadon 
of  miasioiuudes  and  alinonen  of  eharitj,  and  oUierB  of  that  claaB,  wotild  be 
well  nigh  gone.  A  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  require  aid,  and  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  ioe  whom  it  is  especially  desirable  to  make 
efibrts  for  their  moral  improvement,  Me  of  the  strictly  temperate  class,  or  of 
those  who  have  not  been  influenced  and  bronght  into  their  d^radation  by 
the  intemperance  of  others  with  whom  they  associated.  I  believe  that  so  loo^ 
as  liquors  are  sold,  that  there  will  be  intemperance*  I  believe  that  intemper- 
ance is  the  great  cause  of  suffering  and  of  crime  in  our  commimity,  snd 
therdbre  it  is  a  great  evil  to  license  and  allow  the  sale  of  that  which  prodnocs 
so  much  eviL 

<2>  So  that  ibr  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  the  poor,  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  comfort  of  all  daases 
of  persons,  for  whom  you  labor,  you  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  the 
prohibitory  law  and  the  supinesfion  of  intemperance  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  desire,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  favorable 
opinion  of  the  prohibitory  law,  by  the  judgment  of  all  the  missionaries,  I 
think,  #itiiout  exception,  with  whom  I  am  connected  in  labor,  and  by  venr 
many  others  of  other  associations,  laboring  for  a  similar  cause.  I  have  visited 
many  thousand  families  of  the  poor  in  this  city  during  the  twenty-five  years 
that  I  have  been  engaged  in  missionary  work,  and  have  also  been  an  almoaer 
of  other  institutions,  and  connected  with  other  associations  of  a  charitable  and 
eleemosynary  character,  and  mj  position  has  necessarily  broi^ht  me  in  con- 
tact with  a  large  number  of  the  poor,  the  intemperate  and  the  vieioos. 

Q.  Do  you  perceive  any  way  in  which  a  license,  extended  as  broadly  as  is 
proposed  by  the  petitioners,  could  operate  to  restrain  intemperance  axaoi^ 
the  class  of  people  for  whom  you  feel  so  much  interest  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  what  the  proposition  of  the  petitioners  is. 

Q.  They  propose  to  grant  licenses  to  hotels,  grocers.  Victuallers  vaA 
apothecaries. 

A.  My  remembrance  of  the  state  of  things  that  existed  under  a  license 
law  in  my  youth,  and  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  leads  me  to  belieTc 
that  no  license  law,  which  shall  be  stringent  enough  to  restrain  in  general, 
those  habits  of  the  community  which  lead  to  excessive  drinking,  can  ever  be 
enforced;  that  there  would  be  greater  difficulties  in  the  enforcement  of  sodi 
a  law,  than  in  the  enforcement  of  the  present  prohibitory  law.  If  the  sale  is 
very  general,  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  whether  such  sale  be  licensed  or 
unlicensed.  If  the  sale  is  not  very  general,  the  poorer  classes,  and  tfaose 
whose  vices  iind  crimes  are  more  apparent  in  the  community  will  not  be  satis- 
fled.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
natural  jealousy  of  the  higher  classes  that  exists  among  the  poor.  They  sap- 
pose,  oftentimes,  that  they  are  debarred  of  certain  privileges,  because  they 
are  poor,  and  one  of  the  great  efibrts  of  missionaries  and  others,  who  seek 
their  elevation,  is  to  satisfy  them  that  the  better  portion  of  the  community 
desire  their  welfare,  and  regard  them  as  brethren,  and  as  entitled  to  every 
right  and  privilege  that  they  enjoy.    If  the  sale  of  liquor  was  confined  to  the 
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«  better  clasi,''  as  ve  call  tfaem,  the  ttanes  of  tlie  poor  wotild  look  iq)on  k  as 
*  invidious.  They  would  protest  against  such  a  state  of  things.  Hiey  woold 
take  erery  measure  to  obtain  liquor,  and  fyiing  in  that,  they  woold  endeavor 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  pubiie  opinion  whiclivDiikl  permit  die  free  aad 
onrestricted  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

;  Q.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  Hoense  law  as  is  contemplated  by  the  peti* 
(.ioners  would  be  any  restriction  upon  the  sale  and  tse  of  Hqnor  ?  Would  it 
change  the  present  condition  of  iMngs,  except  to  tiirow  the  proteclaon  of  the 
law  about  the  trafficker,  leaving  the  sale  and  use  as  nnrestnuned  as  before  ? 

A,  I  believe  that,  practically,  it  would  be  as  unrestrained  as  now,  and 
perhaps  still  more  so. 

Q.  Have  you  nodced  any  cbaages  of  late  among  the  ranks  of  those  for 
whom  you  labor,  in  regard  to  the  vice  of  intempenmoe  ? 

A,  I  think  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
intemperance  in  this  city  both  among  the  poor  and  among  the  rich— ^numg 
all  classes,  perhaps,  I  might  say,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  moral  and 
upright  portion  of  the  commuuity ;  but  I  think  that  there  are  causes  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  increase  without  placing  it  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  pro- 
lubitory  law.  During  the  war  there  were  many  of  the  poor  families  who,  from 
bounties  and  odier  sources,  bad  mnch  larger  sums  of  money  placed  in  thdr 
possession  than  usual.  Many  of  them  had  no  habits  of  economy,  thehr  whole 
course  in  life  having  been  to  spend  all  that  they  could  get  ftom  day  to  day. 
Yerj  many  of  the  poor  were  also  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  their  husbands  or 
brothers  or  fathers  were  in  the  army,  which  produced  a  nervous  state  of 
excitement,  leading  to  a  free  use  of  liqu(Mr.  It  is  especially  true  of  many 
fiureigners,  that  anything  which  grieves  them,  leads  them  to  intemperance.  A 
man,  who  for  the  most  part,  may  be  a  good  citiz^,  perhaps,  nurely  indulging 
in  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  in  the  ease  of  a  deatii  in  hk  family,  is 
quite  likely  to  become  intoxicated.  I  have  found  that  among  the  foreign  pop- 
ulation, intQxication  is  very  common  under  such  circumstance.  I  think  that 
the  war  produced  that  state  of  excitement,  and  in  connection  with  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  means,  led  to  the  fi^er  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  This 
remark  Is  especially  true  when  applied  to  the  women. 

Q.  You  think  those  are  two  special  causes  of  the  increase  of  intemperance 
among  the  classes  for  whom  you  labor  ? 

A.  Those  are  the  principal  causes.  The  influence  of  another  class  of  the 
community  in  a  higher  position  has  acted  to  encourage  1^ ;  I  refer  tx>  the 
drinking  usages  of  1^  wealthy,  a  habit  whieh  I  am  afraid  is  on  the  increase. 
I  think  that  the  habit  of  drinking  among  young  men  is  to  be  atti^uted  to  the 
same  cause— the  state  of  excitement  which  was  consequent  upon  the  war. 
Some  of  the  young  men  have  been  in  the  army,  and  others  who  have  not  been 
in  the  army  have  been  under  unnatural  excitement  The  condition  of  affiurs 
incident  upon  the  war  led  to  reckless  expenditure  and  speculation  and  Sab- 
batVbreaking  upon  ihe  part  of  communities ;  I  frequently  hear  the  remark 
made  by  young  men  wbo  have  been  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that  people 
there  are  not  so  Puritanical  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  they  like  the 
place  better;  they  wish  to  be  relieved,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  restraints 
of  law  and  of  public  sentiment. 
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Q.  This  has  not  exdudTe  refeceace  to  the  ddnkiag  mages  of  the 
commnnity^  ? 

A.  No,  not  exclusively.  Tears  ago  it  was  yety  unnsoal  to  meet  a  man  in 
the  streets  smoking ;  now  you  oan  scaioely  go  a  rod,  without  meeting  not  only 
men  but  boys  using  tobacco  freely. 

Q.  Of  what  proportion  of  those  who  receive  aid  from  your  hands  or  from 
the  hands  of  those  under  your  direction,  are  native  Americans  ? 

A.  The  society  with  which  I  am  more  immediately  connected — die  Boston 
City  Missionary  Sodefy — ^is  primarily  a  religious  society,  and  only  incidentally 
eieemosynary. 

Q.    Therefore  your  labors  are  chiefly  confined  to  Americans  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  for  about  twenty  years  I  have  been  one  of  a  committee 
of  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  and  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  poor  through  that  agency,  and  the  applications  for  aid  to  that  society 
have  been  \ery  largely  from  foreigners,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  in  what 
proportion. 

Q.    Would  you  think  it  more  or  leas  than  seventy-five  per  cent.  ? 

A,  The  Howard  Benevolent  Society  was  oiganized  more  especially  to  aid 
the  poor  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  confines  its 
charity  to  a  better  class  of  the  poor,  though  not  exclusively  by  any  meant. 
In  some  wards  I  suppose  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  persons  relieved 
are  fordgners ;  in  others  it  b  a  leas  proportion.  In  reference  to  the  general 
charity,  I  should  say  that  more  than  three-fourths,  perhaps  seven-eighths,  is 
called  for  by  the  fordgn  population. 

Q.    That  is,  taking  the  charities  of  the  city  as  a  whole  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  expression  of  desire  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
were  the  subject  of  your  labors,  in  regard  to  the  banishment  of  liquors  and  the 
removal  of  the  temptation  from  them  ? 

A.  Very  ofren.  Many  of  them  are  temperate,  but  have  sufiered  in  their 
fiunilies  from  intemperance,  and  they  deprecate  the  increase  of  temptation, 
and  often  express  the  wish  that  the  sale  of  liquor  might  be  stopped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  •  Do  you  know  anything  in  regard  to  Uie  extent  of 
the  3ale  of  liquor  among  the  poor  ? 

A .  I  cannot  give  any  definite  answer.  I  can  only  say  the  places  are  very 
many  where  liquor  can  be  obtained.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  past  few 
years,  and  not  of  any  particular  date. 

Q.  The  places  are  right  around  them,  are  they  not,  and  in  the  portions  of 
the  city  where,  the  poorer  classes  live  ? 

A.  I  think  it  13  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  go  far  to  obtain  liquor  in 
Boston.  I  think  sometimes  that  the  poor  prefer  to  be  in  those  parts  of  the 
city  where  it  is  sold.  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  whether,  if  the 
liquor  places  were  closed  in  one  locality,  and  left  open  in  a  neighboring 
loeidity,  the  use  of  liquor  would  be  diminished  ?  My  own  judgment  is,  that  it 
would  not.  They  have  a  wonderful  ingenuity  in  finding  places  where  it  is 
sold,  although  I  find  it  very  difficult  sometimes  to.  teach  them  where  to  find 
the  house  of  God.    They  never  know  the  street  in  that  case,  and  have  no 
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acquaintance  with  the  locality ;  bat  they  have  no  difficnlfcy  in  finding  a  place 
where  they  can  obtain  liqtior. 

Q.    Do  they  carry  liquor  into  their  booses  ? 

A.    Some  of  them  do  ? 

Q.    Do  you  Bee  any  intemperance  among  the  women  and  children  ? 

A,  I  think  there  has  been  an  increase  of  intemperance  among  the  women 
within  &e  last  f^w  years. 

Q.    How  long  haye  you  held  your  present  position  ? 

A.    Twenty-^ve  yean. 

Q.  Daring  the  time  yoa  have  held  that  posidon,  has  there  been  an  increase, 
or  a  decrease  of  intemperance  ?  Is  there  more  or  less  intemperance  among  the 
poorer  classes  now  tiian  there  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 

A.  There  has  been  a  rery  great  increase  of  population,  and  that  increase 
has  been  very  largely  of  a  foreign  element  The  native  American  population 
of  the  city  is  nearly  stationary,  I  suppose.  The  ibreign  element  has  increased 
very  largely.  There  have  been  a  great  many  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing, in  the  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts,  that  have  flocked  to  the  city,  where 
their  wants  can  be  supplied.  It  is  very  d^cult  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
one  period  and  another.  I  think  there  has  been  more  intemperance  in 
amount,  bat  whether  there  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
American  popolation  I  think  is  veiy  doabtf\il. 

Q,  Has  there  been  an  increase  of  drinking  among  the  young  men  and 
among  people  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  ? 

A.  I  have  less  opportunity  to  judge;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  my 
impression  is  that  there  has  been  an  increase  within  a  few  yean,  in  the  habits 
of  drinking,  among  what  is  called  the  better  portion  of  society. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fat.)  How  would  it  be  with  the  middle  class  of  our 
American  population? 

A,  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  classes  when  we  have  no 
classes,  or  ought  to  have  none  in  the  community.  Those  who  are  regarded  as 
the  higher  classes  are  oflen  really  the  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  I  do  not  like  any  distinctions.  I  do  not  believe  in 
classes  of  any  sort,  except  where  the  distinction  is  based  on  good  morals  and 
upright  conduct. 

A.  I  believe  that  men  of  good  morals  and  upright  conduct,  are  generally 
total  abstinence  men. 

Q.  And  they  would  be,  whether  there  was  any  law  or  not,  whether  there 
was  a  prohibitory  or  a  license  law  ? 

A.  Those  who  have  arrived  at  yean  of  maturity,  and  perhaps,  passed  into 
middle  Ufe  with  confirmed  habits,  I  suppose  would  be  able  to  maintain  their 
habits  of  sobriety;  but  their  children,  with  the  temptation  that  surround  them, 
and  young  men  coming  from  the  country  where  they  have  not  been  under  the 
temptations  which  exist  here,  I  am  afitud  would  be  very  likely  to  grow  up  in 
intemperance,  so  that  the  temperate  class  thirty  yean  hence  would  be  much 
smaller  than  at  the  present  time. 

Q.    Ib  it  not,  after  all,  a  question  whether  any  law  can  be  so  enforced  as  to 
get  rid  of  liquor  and  its  use  ?    No  effect  will  be  produced  by  law  unless  it 
operates  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor  7 
78 
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A.  *A  law  upon  the  stfttuie  book,  ualow  enfoicedy  will  be  noHdng;  but  I 
beliere  the  law  has  an  influence  in  curtailing  the  amount  of  liqnor  draak. 

Q.  Do  you  not  belieTe  that  liquor  has  been  Itffgdy  iMmgfat  b^  people  of 
respectable  standing  in  society,  in  violation  of  this  law  ? 

A .    I  have  no  apeciai  means  of  judging. 

Q.    What  is  yotur  opuuem  ? 

A,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  a  great  many  mea  in  the  coaummitj 
who,  in  the  main,  are  temperate,  and  good  citiseos,  that  fivenlinaiEy  and  other 
purposes  purchase  liquor. 

Q.  If  you  could  supply  the  demand  lor  pioper  puipoMs,  and  exelnde 
liquor  for  improper  purposes,  would  it  not  add  fixve  to  the  law  ? 

A.  If,  by  any  law,  the  use  of  9Xe6bc^  stimulants  eouid  be  confined  to  the 
aa^  and  to  cooking,  I  have  no  doubt  th4t  JatampoBanee  wonld  diminirfi, 

Q,    Do  you  believe  that  is  poasibla  under  any  atate  of  Jaw  ? 

A.    UTo,  mr. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  want  that  law  wU<^«ader  a  proper  atate 
of  thtngs,  will  go  the  farthest  towards  eonfiniag  akmhol  to  iti  proper  usee  ? 

A .  Not  necessarily.  The  responti^ty ,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  left  with 
the  man  that  sells,  and  heshotdd  take  the  eooaequenees  firom  the  hand  of  man 
and  from  the  hand  of  God.  I  tlunk  k  is  not  neeessary  or  proper  ibr  the  L^gisla- 
ture  or  the  people  through  the  Legislature  to  protect  a  man  in  dea^  that 
whidi  wHl  produce  a  great  amount  of  ovU,  without  any  oonreapamdiiig  amount 
of  good. 

Q.  The  question  seems  to  be  tins:  This  li^piorja  an  article  of  CGmmerce, 
made  so  by  the  laffrs  of  the  government;  now,  if  the  LflgUateirc  seek  to 
restrain  the  sale,  believing  that  thereby  tikey  can  root  out  the  evil  of  iiiteoi- 
perance,  and  they  do  restrain  that  evil  ae  far  ai  they  can,  do  they  thereby 
become  responsible  for  the  portion  they  do  not  restrain? 

A,    A  hcense  is  something  more  than  a  restraint;  it  is  a  pennienon  to  do. 

<2>  The  proposition  is  this:  The  L^islature,  seeing  that  tiie  '^«»w>«"  nse 
of  liquor  produces  evil,  look  to  see  how  far  it  can  be  restrained,  and  deter* 
mine  that  they  will  restrain  it  to  a  certaia  limit ;  do  they  thereh^r  eaoelioD 
the  portion  that  they  do  noi  restrain  ? 

A,  If  they  allow  any  man  to  sell  for  the  purpose  of  beverage, they  dob  H 
any  man  is  allowed  to  sell  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage,  and  is  protected 
by  the  govemment  in  that  sale,  he  paying  a  certain  sum  therefor,  the  govern- 
ment thereby  becomes  responsible  for  any  evil  which  may  result  therefioak 

Q.  If  the  govemment  makes  a  law  restnoning  soeh  saloy  does  it  thereby 
become  re&pomdble  for  the  evils,  resulting  ftata  the  sale,  that  it  does  not 
restnun? 

A,    The  govemment  is  responsiUe  if  it  protects  any  man  in  the  sale. 

Q,  A  man  is  protected  by  his  ocmbummi  rigfat;  he  has  «  cooHnon  light  to 
sell  an  article  of  commerce,  that  is  made  an  article  of  cammeroe  by  Ihe  lavs 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A.  If  there  was  a  common  right  exisdng,  I  should  not  snppose  that  tiiere 
was  any  necessity  for  grantmg  Uoenses. 

Q.  Without  any  law  upon  the  subject,  every  man  would  have  the  ri|^t  to 
sell  this  article  of  commerce  as  freely  as  he  does  BUgar»  tea  or  coffiM. 
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A.    He  would  kave  a  legal  ngbt,  bot  no  moral  nght 

Q.  I  am  q^eaking  of  Uie  legal  right.  Nov,  if  the  Legislature  undertake 
to  restrain  the  sale,  and  have  done  so  at  fiur  as  the^  can,  and  intend  to  do  it 
still,  do  tbej  thereby  sanction  what  they  do  not  restrain? 

A.  Perhaps  if  the  Legtslatase  shonld  pass  a  law  that  persons  who  sold 
nnder  such  and  such  circumstances  should  be  ameaaUe  and  liable  to  punish- 
ment, the  government  might  not  be  responsible  ibr  that  which  was  sold.  But  if 
there  is  any  allowance,  upon  the  part  of  the  government,  of  the  right  to  sell, 
and  protection  is  given  in  tiiat  right,  then  I  think  it  is  x«sp<msible. 

Q*  You  spoke  of  its  being  more  diCenlt  to  exeente  a  Uoense  law  than  the 
present  law ;  woold  net  the  present  prahibitQty  law  be  equally  efiecdye  in 
breaking  up  all  unanthoriaed  sales,  if  some  were  permitted  to  sell  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  I  think  tiuit  a  license  law  woald  inerease  the  difficulties. 
I  think  it  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  commonity  to  let  men  of  promi- 
nence go  unpunished,  when  those  of  far  less  intelligence  and  importance,  who 
have  bn^en  the  law,  are  punished ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  society  to 
treat  large  swindlers  with  greater  leniency  than  those  who  swindle  in.  less 
amounts. 

Q,  Then,  I  suppose,  you  think  that  tiie  ae^n  of  the  State  Constabulary 
is  not  proper,  if  they  close  the  lesser,  and  not  the  larger  places  where  liquor 
issold? 

A.  I  think  they  shoi:dd  all  be  dosed,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency where  they  begin. 

4^  Is  not  tbst  one  of  the  great  diAeulties  that  sunonnd  the  whole  sub- 
ject;  the  law  ^adertakes  to  assmne  so  maeh  and  ftils  to  accomplish  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  belicTe  that  the  law  has  made  matters  worse,  even  in  Boston ; 
eertainly  it  has  not  in  the  cotmtry.  There,  there  has  been  a  more  mariced 
improvement.  But  even  if  it  had,  tiiere  would  not,  thereibre,  necessarily  be 
any  wisdom  in  repealing  the  law.  I  suppose  that  the  law  of  nations,  which 
ouule  the  Afiican  slave-trade  piracy,  increased  the  vigor  of  that  trade,  and 
that  thousands  Ibond  a  watery  grave  who  would  have  arrived  safely  on  our 
slMves,  if  the  law  had  not  been  in  operation* 

Q»  8t  Fanl's  rule  was  not  to  do  evil  that  good  mi^  come ;  do  you  hold 
the  reverse  of  that  to  be  true,  that  it  is  right  to  do  good  that  evil  may  come  ? 

A,    It  is  not  right  to  wish  evil  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr*  Auvbicb.)  The  question  assumes  that  evil  will  come  out  of 
good.  Is  there  any  such  connection  between  tho  doing  of  good  as  a  cause, 
and  evil  flowing  fiom  ii  as  an  effect? 

A,  It  never  follows  as  an  effect,  propeily,  though  good  may  be,  and  often 
as,  the  occasion  of  evU. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    In  such  a  case,  is  it  best  to  continue  the  good  ? 

A,  Yes,rir.  Thegospelof  Christ  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of 
evil  as  well  as  of  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  wwld,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
continued. 

Q.  If  the  law  does  not  check  the  evil  at  all,  though  well  intended  and 
good  in  its  principle,  is  it  wise  to  continue  it  ? 

it.  The  law,  in  my  judgment,  has  not  had  aftir  trial.  The  authorities 
have  not  seemed,  in  yean  past,  to  maniftst  any  great  derire  to  enforce  the  law. 
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Those  who  hare  been  conYicted  of  violationfl,  have  appealed,  and  the  eases 
hare  been  carried  np  from  cooA  to  coort,  and  tiie  questaon  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  kw  has  nerer  been  considered  as  settled.  I  therefore  wish  to  gire  a 
longer  opportunity  for  a  ftir  trial.  I  believe  that  if  all  temperance  men  and 
all  who  profess  to  desire  the  promotioQ  of  the  eaose  of  temperance  woold  be 
united  in  their  effarta  in  Yigorously  enfordng  the  law,  ve  shoold  soon  hsTe 
very  different  results  fiom  any  that  we  hare  yet  seen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MnfBB.)  Since  it  hia  been  dttmed  by  the  aatiboritiee  of  the 
city,  for  so  many  yean,  that  the  law  could  not  be  enfisreed,  do  yon  think  it 
unwise  in  the  Constabttlary  to  attack  the  enemy  in  tibe  weakest  pbuct  and  get 
the  puUic  accustomed  to  tb»  iqperation  of  the  law,  and  thus  pave  the  way  to  its 
complete  enforcement? 

A.  I  can  coaceive  that  sach  may  be  the  best  eoorse,  though  I  hare  hid 
no  experience  in  such  matters. 

Tebtimokt  of  Bet.  Gbobge  Traak. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spookeb.)    Do  you  reside  in  Fitchboxg  ? 

il.    I  do. 

Q.    You  are  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ? 

A»    Yes,  fiir. 

Q.    You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  trayellittg  about  the  State,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  hare  for  eighteen  yean  been  traveO^g  tfaroiigh  this  State 
and  portions  of  other  States. 

Q.  Will  you  gxTC  your  judgment  of  the  eentiment  of  the  religious  people 
and  of  the  clergymen,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  vipontlie  auhfeet 
of  temperance? 

A.  I  mingle  with  different  denominataons  of  deigymen,  and  stand  in  their 
pulfnts.  I  mingle  with  every  denominatioll  except  the  Catholie,  and  I 
might  except  one  other,  and  my  impKession  is  that  thp  main  body  of  Cfanstiaii 
ministere,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Catfadics,  and  possibly,  ooe  other 
denomination,  are  in  favor  of  the  present  prohibitory  law,  in  llie  praportiiMi 
of  nineteen  to  twenty.  I  affirm  this  upon  the  basis  that  I  mingle  with  then. 
I  see  them  at  the  religious  conventions,  and  at  the  temperanoe  conventioiiB, 
and  think  that  I  affirm  whereof  I  know.  And  what  is  true  of  the  deqgyiuen 
of  the  various  denominations,  is,  in  my  judgment,  true  of  reii|^oas  people 
generally,  of  serious  people,  of  devout  people.  On  tiie  whdo,  they  have  eon- 
fidence  in  this  prohibitory  law ;  they  do  not  deem  it  por^BCt,  I  presume,  but 
they  have  confidence  in  it.  They  do  not  believe  that  it  has  had  a  Akt  trisL 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  had  a  lair  trial,  and  I  will  give  some  xeaaons  why 
I  think  that  it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  The  general  wish  is  that  the  law  may 
have  a  fair  trial  before  we  go  further. 

Q,  Do  the  peo{de  fed  eneouraged  by  the  operatioos  of  the  State  Gba- 
stabulary? 

A .  I  think  that  encouragement  is  taken '  by  very  many  people  in  that  par- 
ticular direction ;  indeed  I  do.  I  think  that  the  law  has  woriited  wdi  in  the 
counties  where  I  have  been  particularly  conversant.  I  think  that  the  law  has 
swept  the  dram-shops  clean  from  some  portions  of  counties  and  firora  some 
whole  towns.    I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  done  dl  of  its  work ;  bat  it  is  oa  the 
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way,  doing  its  work*  I  ought  to  say,  as  I  am  engaged  in  adyocating  this  law, 
that  I  am  not  advocating  a  law  that  shall  maka  the  nunseller  responsible,  as 
an  editor  is  responsible  for  a  libel,  or  as  a  railroad  is  responsible  for  broken 
bones.  I  say  that  I  am  not  advocating  a  law  like  that  I  have  fallen  under 
the  imputation  of  advocating  a  license  law.  A  vexy  jocose  editor,  in  a  very 
jocose  mannor,  has  published  that  the  "  anti-tobaeco  apostle  has  said  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  a  license  law."  I  have  suffered  a  little  in  that  direction.  I 
do  not  mean  to  throw  any  imputation  in  any  direction  by  makix^  this  remark. 
I  have  deeided  opinions  on  this  matter  of  temperance— having  looked  at 
it  for  a  great  many  years.  I  haye  been  with  my  friend,  brother  Child,  a 
great  many  years  in  this  matter.  I  came  up  under  the  economy  of  a  license 
law.  One  of  tho  best  men  in  the  town  sold  rum— doctors,  justices  of  the 
peace  and  tho  like,  all  sold  iU  I  and  my  fellow-boys  went  and  bought  it  We 
drank  it,  and  our  friends  went  and  bought  it  and  drank  it,  and  drank  it  freely. 
We  all  drank  it,  and  sometimes  drank  too  much.  We  all  got  a  little  booz}*, 
and  generaUy,  fifly  years  ago,  wo  were  all  so  boozy  that  we  did  not  know  that 
we  were  boozy  at  all. 

Q,    (By  "Mr.  Child.)    Do  you  mean  all  ? 

A,  I  will  qualify  that  I  will  say  this,  that  the  lioense  law,  under  which  I 
was  bom,  was  practbed  under  the  very  best  of  circumstances.  If  we  had 
any  good  men  in  the  community  to  sell  rum,  we  had  them  to  sell  it,  we  had 
the  solid  ones  to  sell  it  If  there  was  ever  any  such  a  thing  as  good  nun — the 
real  St.  Croix,  beautiful  and  slippery  and  oily — ^we  had  it,  and  got  drunk 
upon  it  My  playmates  gpt  drunk  upon  it,  and  some  of  them  went  down  to 
their  graves  drankards..  .In  view  of  •that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  hero  to 
speak  to  you  upon  this  point  I  went  through  a  splendid  economy  once — ^an 
economy  that  made  me  and  my  boys  all  drunkards,  to  some  extent,  and  it 
made  the  nation  i^  nation  of  drunkards.  We  had  the  best  license  law  in  this 
world — a  law  under  which  godly  men  sold  rum,  and  no  .others,  and  sold  it 
with  great  care,  and  we  all  gpt  drunk.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  reach  results 
at  once.  We  are  slow ;  we  are  all  of  us  slow.  The  Patriarchal  economy, 
the  Jewish  cconomyi  and  the  Christian  economy,  so  we  come.  So  we  have 
economies  in  temperance.  We  may  depend  upon  that  Now,  whether  that 
economy  of  brother  Child  is  to  be  ranked  as  an  economy  or  not,  I  am  not 
going  to  state  i  but  I  say  that  this  prohibitory  law  stands,  in  my  mind,  as  an 
economy.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  may  not  be  something  better.  I 
am  going  for  something  higher.  It  is  this :  that,  the  man  who  sells  rum,  as  he 
has  ike  money  for  it,  the  profits  of  it,  the  advantages  of  it,  must  abide  the 
consequences.  I  would  say  to  him :  '*  Yon  have  a  right  to  sell  rum,  if  yoa 
do  not  trespass  upon  my  rights ;  *"  and  I  ^>eak  to  my  brother  Child,  as  a 
lawyer,  and  ask  him  whether  there  is  not  a  law  as  old  as  the  world,  just  like 
ilus,  '<  Enjoy  your  rights,  but  don't  you  trespass  upon  mine."  Kow,  I  say  to 
the  rumseller,  under  any  circumstance :  '*  You  are  trespassing  upon  my  rights ; 
you  are  manufacturiiiig  paupers;  you  are  manufacturing  firemen  to  burn 
my  barns.  Sir,  enjoy  your  rights,  but  I  prosecute  you  upon  the  score  of 
trespass.  I  drag  you  up  by  the  old  law  of  nature,  under  which  you  hold 
your  rights,  and  tell  you  not  to  trespass  upon  mine.''  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  I  would  not  carry  this  law  of  prohibition  higher  and  higher  \  but  I 
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would  have  a  law  (and  shall  have  it  hj  and  by),  that  every  man  ghall  be 
responsible  for  what  he  does.  We  shall  get  np  to  a  l%her  economy  and  shall 
prevent  the  business. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Sfooxer.)  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  State,  so 
far  as  you  know,  decidedly  in  fkvor  of  prohibition,  instead  of  a  ficense  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  or ;  the  people  that  I  mingle  with  are. 

Q.    How  is  it  taking  the  mass  of  people  generally,  as  far  a«  }tm  can  judge  ? 

A.  Well,  I  represent  the  representatives  of  the  mass.  I  say  that  the 
people  of  this  State  generally,  who  are  fKendly  to  Christ,  who  are  ftiendly  to 
sound,  beandful,  and  elevated  morab,  who  are  favorable  to  liberty  and  truth, 
morality  and  reform,  I  say  that  the  most  of  them,  nineteen  out  of  twenty, 
are  in  favor  of  a  prohilntory  law.  Some  of  us  have  gone  higher,  and  wuh 
something  higher,  but  we  are  going  to  have  the  prohibitory  law  carried 
through ;  we  are  not  goin^  to  give  it  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  against 
chewing  tobacco  ? 

A.  Brother  Child,  I  told  you  before  I  took  the  stand,  lliat  if  you  diouM 
ask  me  that  question  I  would  not  say  a  word  about  it.  I  am  not  bound  to 
answer  that  question.  Do  not  adc  me  that  question  because  I  do  not  want  to 
lie.    I  told  you  that  I  would  not  answer  any  such  question. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law ;  arc  you  not  in 
favor  of  a  law  that  will  most  effectually  check  the  evils  of  intemperance  ? 

A.    Certunly. 

Q.    You  are  not  in  fkvor  of  any  particular  law  are  you  ? 

A.  I  am  too  much  of  a  man  to  be  weSded  to  any  sectionality.  I  merely 
go  for  the  mmple  right 

Q.  Is  it  not  really  a  question  whether  there  may  not  be  modificaiaons  of 
this  law  which  would  render  it  more  efibctive  than  it  is  now,  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A.  I  reply  veiy  directly  to  thi?  very  proper  question,  that  I  see  Ihit 
human  nature  is  the  same  in  Fitchburg  that  human  nature  is  In  Boston ;  tint 
the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  same  in  one  place  that  it  is  in  tiie  other ;  thereftre 
I  say  that  the  law  should  be  the  same  in  one  place  that  it  is  in  the  other,  or 
clss  we  shall  get  into  interminable  difficulties. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  if  any  modification  of  this  law  would 
make  it  more  efficient,  taking  the  world  as  ft  is,  and  enable  it  better  to  efieet 
the  object  intended,  that  you  would  be  in  favor  of  that  modlflcatian  ? 

A.  Upon  the  supposition  that  those  modifications  are  not  a  compromise 
with  anything  immoral  or  sinful.  I  should  say  that  it  becomes  us  all  to  he 
looking  upon  this  question  to  see  if  we  can  accommodate  matters. 

Q.  Do  you  conmder  it  a  sin,  under  all  chrmmstances,  to  sell  wine,  cider, 
and  spirituous  liquors  ? 

A.  I  think  that  a  man  who  is  deputized  by  the  government  to  sell  wine, 
brandy  and  other  drinks,  has  a  right  to  seB  to  me  if  I  produce  a  bit  of  paper 
from  a  respectable  physician,  stating  that  I  need  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  sin  to  sell,  under  every  chcuiaBiance»  with* 
out  that  "  bit  of  papet  ?" 
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A.  When  a  maa  is  in  perfect  health,  and  doet  not  need  cider,  nor  anj- 
thixig  stronger,  he  does  not  need  that  intoxicating  principle  that  is  found  in 
cider.  If  he  does  not  need  it,  it  will  injure  him,  and  because  it  will  injure 
him,  it  is  immoral  and  sinful  for  him  to  use  it. 

Q.  Hie  quesdon  that  I  wish  jou  to  answer,  is  this :  Is  it  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, a  sin  to  sell  a  glass  of  cider  for  a  beverage  ? 

A.  1  answer,  that  if  the  laws  of  the  Commonwwdth  of  Massaehusetts 
prohibit  the  selling  of  strong  or  intoxicadng  drinks^  it  b  a  sin,  because  the 
transgression  of  the  law  is  a  sin  in  all  cases. 

Q.    The  transgression  of  what  law  do  yon  refer  fo  ? 

A.    The  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.    Always? 

A.    The  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  die  transgression  of  every  law  that  wa  have  npon 
the  statute  books,  is  a  sin  ? 

A,    Can  you  specify  a  law  which  it  is  not  a  sin  to  transgress  ? 

Q.  Would  the  transgression  of  a  law  that  should  go  against  the  Christian 
religion,  be  a  sin  ? 

A,    There  is  no  such  law. 

Q.    But  suppose  there  was  ? 

A.    I  would  stamp  it  under  foot 

Q.  So  I  supposed.  The  question  then  rctoms :  Is  it  a  sin  to  sell  a  glass 
of  cider  as  a  beverage  ?    I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  it. 

A.    When  a  man  does  not  need  that  beverage  it  is  a  rin. 

Q.    It  is  a  sin  then,  to  sell  him  what  he  does  not  need  ? 

A.  It  is  a  sin  to  sell  him  what  he  does 'not  need,  and  when  it  will  not  bene* 
fit  him.    The  magnitude  of  the  sin  is  another  question. 

Q.    Who  is  to  bo  the  judge  of  what  a  man  needs  ? 

A.    A  man's  conscience. 

Qo    You  are  not,  then,  to  judge  for  me  nor  I  for  you  ? 

A,    That  may  be. 

Q.    You  agree  to  that,  do  yon  not  ? 

A,    That  may  be. 

Q.    But  is  that  not  true  ? 

A.    Well,  sometimes  it  is  true ;  but  a  man  may  be  wrong  even  when  he  is' 
conscientious.    Paul  was  wrong  when  he  was  conscientious,  and  you  may  be 
wrong  if  you  drink  cider. 

Q.  You,  then,  decline  to  answer  whether  the  drinking  of  cider  as  a  bever* 
age  is,  in  every  case  a  sin. 

A,    No,  I  do  not ;  I  decline  nothing.    . 

Q,    Is  it  then,  a  sin  per  se,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.  In  every  case  where  a  man  is  properly  informed  of  the  nature  of  cider, 
and  then  sells  it  to  a  man  who  does  not  need  it,  he  does  wrong.  He  is  tres^ 
passing  upon  the  rights  of  a  man,  because  he  is  injuring  him. 

Q.    Is  it  wrong  in  all  cases  to  sell  or  drink  a  glass  of  wine  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    If  I  were  sick,  I  would  drink  a  gallon  if  the  doctor  told  mo  to> 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  sickness.  Do  yoa  beHeve  that  it  is  wrong  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  as  a  beverage  ? 
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A,    I  do,  as  a  bevera^ 

Q.    Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  sin  ? 

A.  I  do  beliere  it  to  be  a  sin,  firstly,  because  I  beliere  intoxicating  wines 
to  be  injurioosto  the  human  system ;  secondly,  it  is  wrong,  from  the  beauti- 
ful prineiple  that  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  ofiend,  I  will  eat  no  more 
forever. 

Q.    Is  the  act  wrong  in  itself,  or  is  it  wrong  in  its  tendency  ? 

A.    It  is  wrong  relatively,  and  wrong  in  itself. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  one  question  more;  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  fact 
as  to  whether  a  law  can  or  cannot  be  executed,  is  not  a  fair  consideration  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the  expediency  of  an  enactment,  or  of 
the  expediency  of  continuing  an  enactment  ? 

A.  That  question  has  been  so  beautifully  answered  by  the  judge  from 
Cambridge,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  better  not  answer  it 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  ? 

A .    Just  the  same  as  his. 

Q.    Whatis  his? 

A.  That  when  we  have  a  law  like  the  prohibitory  law,  which  commands 
upon  the  whole,  as  he  thinks,  the  approval  of  the  majoiity,  all  good  men 
should  turn  in  upon  its  side,  and  press  it  right  through. 

Q.    Suppose  they  will  not  do  that,  what  will  you  do  in  that  case  ? 

A.  We  will  give  them  light  and  love,  undl  they  do.  We  are  going  to 
have  the  law,  and  then  wrap  it  around  with  light  and  love,  and  send  it  ahead. 
We  are  not  going  upon  pure  legality.  If  we  men,  who  are  for  the  prohlbi* 
tory  law,  are  strong  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  shall  go  ahead.  I  say  widi  all 
reverence,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  where  the  law  exists,  where 
men  are  earnestly  for  it,  that  we  have  the  moral  power,  the  love,  the  light  and 
the  prayer,  to  put  it  through.  If  we  wrap  this  law  around  with  light  and 
love,  and  say  that  it  is  Christ's  law,  and  we  mean  to  press  it  through,  we  wiU 
do  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  operation  of  the  State  Constabulary,  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  "  light  and  love  "  in  the  gospel  sense  ? 

A.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquiunted  with  those  gentlemen, 
but  what  I  do  know  of  them,  I  think  is  certainly  in  their  favor. 

Q.  Is  that  your  idea  of  the  "light  and  love"  that  is  to  put  this  lav 
through? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  it? 

A.  It  is  that  we  should  have  the  grip  and  grandeur  of  the  law,  to  seize 
upon  these  villains  that  are  trespassing  upon  the  laws,  and  then,  with  our  pul- 
pits, our  altars,  our  hearts,  and  our  voices  to  say — "  Let's  put  it  throi^^ 
Let  us  do  it  affectionately,  earnestly  and  lovingly,  and  let  the  rumselkr 
understand  that  we  come  to  him  with  the  law,  and  yet  we  come  to  him  with 
Christ,  and  full  of  love ;  let  us  say  to  him.  We  are  going  to  prosecute  joa, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  love« 

Q.    And  as  an  evidence  of  your  love  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  as  an  evidence  of  our  love. 
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Tbstzmont  of  Samuel  W.  Hodges. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mineb.)    Tou  are  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  long  have  you  been  ? 

A.    This  is  my  second  year. 

Q,    Are  you  connected  with  the  Ordor  of  the  Sons  of  Tempeisance  ? 

A.    I  am,  and  have  been  fi>r  twenty-one  years. 

Q.    And  convenant  ^th  temperance  oiganizations  generally  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q*  Will  you  state,  as  briefly  as  you  caa,  what  you  think  will  be  of  service 
in  the  discussion  before  us  ? 

A.  My  temperance  observations  only  go  back  to  the  time  of  my  original 
connection  with  the  Order  of  iho  Sons  of  Temperance,  about  twenty-one  years 
ago.  I  do  not  know  that  prior  to  that  time  I  ever  took  any  particular  pains 
to  instruct  myself  upon  the  temperance  movements.  Since  that  time  I  have 
endeavored  to  keep  myself  conversant  with  all  the  temperance  movements  in 
the  vicinity  in  which  I  live. 

Q.    Where  do  you  live  ? 

A,  I  came  to  this  city  twenty  years  ago.  I  had  previously  lived  h^re,  but 
after  an  absence  returned  here  in  1847,  and  now  reside  in  Boston.  At  one 
time  I  resided  in  Stoughton,  Norfolk  County.  The  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  that  town  was  not  particularly  on  the  side  of  temperance ;  certainly  it  was 
not  on  the  side  of  prohibition.  From  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
prohibitory  law  agitation,  the  minds  of  the  people  became  more  awakened, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  a  very  laige  majority  of  the  people 
of  that  town  were  in  &vor  of  the  prohibitory  law.  I  think  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  has  continued  to  advance  in  that  respect,  from  that  time  to  this, 
and  I  think  that  to-day  the  majority  of  the  people  in  £&var  of  a  prohibitory 
law  is  greater  than  it  was  in  1853  or  '54. 

I  am  in  correspondence  with  almost  every  town  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
remark  that  I  make  in  regard  to  Stoughton,  will  apply  almost  universally  to 
the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  9f  a  less  number  of  inhabitants  than  ten 
thousand.  I  am  not  prepared,  perhaps,  to  make  the  same  statement  of  towns 
of  greater  population,  and  with  good  facilities  for  getting  intoxicating  liquors 
fit>m  Boston.  I  have  observed  that  there  is  no  interest  advocated,  no  com- 
mercial interest,  no  property  interest,  that  brings  out  so  much  feeling  on  the 
part  of  men,  m  does  the  advocacy  of  their  interest  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  I  find  that  men  connected  with  that  interest  will  say  and  do  thin^ 
that  I  believe  they  would  be  ashamed  to  say  or  do  in  connection  with  any 
other  business  in  the  world. 

When  I  first  came  to  Boston  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  down 
town.  I  noticed  then,  as  I  would  pass  down  Washington  Street,  there  were  a 
large  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of  liquors  and  tobacco  and  cigars,  open 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  although  I  never  noticed  that  any  persons  connected 
with  the  dry-goods,  or  similar  business,  kept  their  stores  open,  and  was  told 
that  if  such  persons  did  keep  their  places  open  on  the  Sabbath,  they  would 
be  brofOght  before  the  court.  Liquor-sellers,  however,  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  places  open.  During  the  last  year  that  has  not  been  the  case.  My 
70 
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impression  is  that  the  closing  of  such  places  has  been  cansed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Constabulaiy. 

Q.  What  is  tho  sentiment  of  the  Sons  of  Temparanco  in  regard  to  this 
prohibitory  law,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

A,  I  think  that  out  of  the  twenty-four  thousand  persons  connected  with 
the  Order  in  Massachusetts,  not  one  thousand  cctdd  be  found  who  wodd 
express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  a  license  law.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  I  do  not 
know  of  but  three  persons  connected  with  the  Order  who  favor  a  license  law. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  proportion  is  so  large  outside  of  Boston.  I  do  not 
know  of  but  three ;  there  may  be  more* 

Q.    Has  the  subject  of  a  prohibitory  law  been  before  the  Otder? 

A.    Yes,  Bir. 

Q.  The  more  immediate  labors  of  tlie  Order,  I  suppose,  is  widi  in^ 
vidnals? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  not  an  organization  for  political  purposes,  but  simply  to 
save  men  from  the*  evils  of  intemperance. 

Q.    Their  work,  as  a  temperance  work,  shows  itself  to  ihe  community? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    So  far  it  may  be  siud  to  be  open  woii:  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.    Do  they  fi^quently  have  open  meetings  ? 

A,  Hiey  do ;  almost  every  Division  in  Boston,  and  some  in  the  coaniatyr 
have  one  or  more  open  meetings 'eveiy  knonth. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  temperence  sentiment  of  the  Gomnion- 
wealth,  do  you  feel  that  the  hopes  of  temperanoe  men  wouM  be  elevated  or 
depressed  by  turning  now  to  the  experiment  of  a  Hcense'law? 

A,  I  have  never  heard  a  man,  whom  I  considered  a  temperance  man, 
advocate  a  license  law. 

Q-  You  mean  by  a  temperance  man,  a  man  at  woxk  in  the  temperance 
cause  ? 

A.  I  mean  a  man  wlio  sympathizes  in  the  general  movement  of  temper^ 
ance,  and  who  is  himsdf  a  total  abstainer  from  the  use  of  intoxicatix^ 
liquors. 

Q.  Have  yon  known  of  any  movement  that  might  be  called  a  tempenmce 
movement,  otiier  than  one  based  upon  total  abstinence  ? 

A-    I  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  \a  any  propriety  in  speaking  of  men  tdio  are 
habitual  users  of  liquor,  and  who  merely  olgect  to  drunkenness,  as  men 
engaged  in  the  temperance  work  ? 

A,    I  cannot  see  any  consistency  in  such  a  statement. 

Q,  1&  there  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to  state  as  bearing  npon 
tins  question  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  there  is. 

Q.  What  IS  yonr  opinion  of  the  general  jlontion  of  the  temperance  canse 
in  Boston  ?  Are  you  impressed  with  tibe  idea  that  the  use  of  liqaoBS  is  on  the 
increase  at  present  ? 

A,  So  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  the  gdiend  sentiment  of  Boston 
is  going  the  other  way.    I  believe  that  there  are  many  cases  wiMie  liquor  is 
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more  freely  used  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  by  men  who  drank  ten 
years  ago  ;  the  habit  has  grown  upon  them.  That  is  a  natural  result  of  tho 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Q.    Bo  you  now  seo  as  many  persons  intoxicated,  as  you  did  a  few  years  ago  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  have  remarked  particulary  daring  the  last  few  months,  or' 
since  the  first  of  January,  that  I  have  seen  fewer  persons  intoxicated  in  Bos* 
ton,  than  I  ever  did  in  any  previous  equal  length  of  time. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  in  regard  to  tho  present  duty  of  the  city  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  promoting  the  temperance  reform  by  a  stricter  enforcement 
of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  I  think  that  the  city  government  is  governed  by  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  that  general  sentiment  of  Boston  is  governed  by 
the  moneyed  power  of  the  city.  I  think  that  the  sentiment  of  tho  city  is  in 
favor  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  That  sentiment  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  fear  that  the  people  who  now  come  here  to  trade,  will  not  con- 
tinue to  come  here  if  they  cannot  have  just  as  much  liquor  as  they  want  to 
drink.    The  same  men  also  desire  tho  licensing  of  other  crimes. 

Q.    You  refer,  I  suppose,  to  the  houses  of  ill-fkme  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have^een  somewhat  conversant  with  the  action  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment in  reference  to  the  sale  of  liquor.  Have  you  seen  anything  to  per- 
suade you  that  the  power  of  the  government  has  ever  been  employed  for  the 
actual  suppression  of  tho  traffic,  or  that  the  traffic  cannot  bo  suppressed  by 
the  authorities  ? 

A.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  by  any  inquiries,  nor  by  any  exam- 
ination  of  the  records,  that  a  single  order  has  been  given  by  the  authorities  to 
the  police  that  would,  in  any  manner,  tend  to  stop  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  police  committee  of  the  city  govcnnment 
a  year  or  two  since  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  special  committee,  to  whom  were  referred 
the  petitions  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  was  last  year. 

Q,  Did  several  gentlemen  appear  before  that  <:ommittee,  niging  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  view  of  a  majority  of  that  committee  in  regard 
to  that  matter  ? 

A,  There  was  really  no  majority  of  the  committee.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  eight  persons;  three  being  in  favor  of  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
three  opposed  to  it,  and  two  would  not  express  an  opinion. 

Q.    The  two  othe/ gentlemen  were  for  referring  the  matter  to  the  Mayor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  and  to  the  people  of  Boston.  I  think  that  the  report  of  the 
two  gentlemen  was  as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  execution  of  the  law  as  the 
report  which  I  signed,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  anything  in  the  end. 

Q,  On  tho  whole,  you  feel  that  the  government  of  Boston  is  substantially 
in  thraldom  to  the  liquor  traffic  ? 
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A.  I  should  not  desire  to  make  that  statement  in  those  words.  There  wm 
a  statement  made  by  the  Major  in  his  inaugural  address  to  which  he  said  in 
substance  (though  not  in  words),  that  the  prohibitory  law  could  not  be 
enforced  in  Boston.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  I  heard  the  sentiment  uttered 
that,  if  any  gentleman  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  city  government,  or  any 
gentleman  outside  the  city  of  Boston,  had  made  such  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  police  force  of  Boston, — ^that  they  could  not  execute  any  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,—that  such  a  gentleman  would  haye  been  treated  pretty  severely 
by  tiie  newspapers  of  Boston.  I  think  that  the  statement  was  an  unjust  impu- 
tation upon  the  Boston  police  force. 

Q-  During  the  years  that  you  have  resided  in  Boston,  have  you  ever  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  supponng  that  the  city  authorities  were  engaged  in  the 
business  of  suppressing  the  liquor  tijaffic  ? 

A.  I  never  have.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  nor  to  leam  of 
a  single  order  ever  issued,  proposing  to  enfinve  the  prohibitory  law  in  Bastim. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Chil^.)  How  many  do  you  say  belong  to  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance in  this  State  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  figures,  upon  the  first  of  January,  were  twenty4bar 
thousand';  now  there  are  probably  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  membeiSi 

Q.    Yoters? 

A.    No,  sb ;  men  and  women.  * 

Q.    This  secret  organization  is  composed  then  of  men  and  women  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  proceedings  of  the  oiganization,  except  when  they  please  to  have 
a  public  meeting,  are  secret  firom  the  world,  are  they  not  ? 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  how  far 

Q.  Are  thesodeties  open  to  the  public  to  come  in  and  see  what  is  there 
going  on  ? 

A>    Noi  sir ;  not  unless  they  come  in  at  the  door  in  the  x^gnlar  fann. 

Adjourned. 
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EIGHTEENTH    DAY. 

Thursday,  March  21, 1867. 

The  CoBimittoe  met  st  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  hearing  of  tCBtimonj  on 
behalf  of  the  Bemonstrants  was  continued. 

Tbstixont  of  Samihel  W.  Hodges  (continued.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Ton  gave  a  pretty  decided  opinion,  yesterday,  if  I 
understood  you  rightly,  as  to  &e  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth being  in  favor  of  this  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  I  was  speaking  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  I  have  no 
doubt  on  the  other  point,  but  I  have  not  the  data  to  speak  of  it. 

Q.  You  confined  yourself  to  the  Order,  when  you  spoke  of  a  decided 
majority  being  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  so.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the 
remark  I  made  yesterday  was  to  that  effect  I  don't  insider  that  I  was 
asked  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  others. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  means  of  information  as  to  the  opinion  of  that 
organization,  do  you  derive  it  from  personal  knowledge  or  ftcm  written 
information  ? 

A.  I  at  the  present  time  occupy  the  position  of  Secretary  of  that  Order, 
both  of  the  State  and  National  oi^anizations,  and  have  the  written  testimony 
to  that  effect 

Q.  I  perceive  that  among  the  petitions  upon  this  subject,  there  are  petitions 
firom  several  Orders,  of  different  names.  Are  those  Orders  extensively 
established  throughout  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A*  The  Divisions  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  are  extensively  circulated 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  125  Divisions  in  the  State.  I 
say  125 ;  there  may  be  120. 

Q.  Are  these  Divisions  in  so  many  different  towns,  or  arc  there  several  in 
the  same  town  ? 

A,  .  In  the  city  of  Boston,  there  are  14  or  15,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
places,  there  are  more  than  one.  But  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  there  is 
umply  one  in  a  town.    In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  there  are  two  or  three. 

Q,  How  extensively  are  the  other  Orders,  besides  the  Sons  of  Temperance, 
established? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  personal  information,  and  I  have  not  read  their 
reports,  and  am  not  able  to  speak  with  the  same  knowledge ;  but  my  general 
impresuon  is,  that  in  towns  where  we  have  no  Sons  of  Temperance,  there  are 
i»ganizations  of  other  Orders,  and  that  nearly  every  town  in  the  Common- 
wealth has  something  of  this  kind.  I  think  there  are  very  few  towns  of  more 
than  a  thousand  inhabitants  that  have  not  somethmg  of  this  kind. 

Q.    And  these  organizations  are  composed,  in  part,  of  females  ? 
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A.  It  is  optional  with  each  organization,  as  I  understaad,  to  say  whether 
they  will  admit  females  or  not    I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  da 

Q.  You  say  they  are  established  in  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth :  I 
wish  to  ask  if  they  arc  all  secret,  in  the  same  sense  and  as  far  as  yon  under- 
stand the  Order  6f  the  Sons  of  Temperance  to  bevec^t  ? 

A.  Every  Division  of  tiie  Sons  of  Temperance  is  under  the  same  constitu- 
tion, and  governed  by  the  same  laws. 

Q.    Do  you  understand  that  these  other  organizations  are  secret  societies  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they  are.  I  am  not  a  member  of  bat  one  other 
of  the  organisations  to  which  I  refer — ^the  Good  Templais-^biit  I  presome 
their  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  their 
objects  the  same. 

Q,  Arc  the  same  individuals  frequently  members  of  different  oi^guiizations 
— ^the  Sons  of  Temperance,  Good  Templars,  etc.  ? 

A.  Very  likely  they  arc;  but  I  am  not  alilo  to  speak  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Q.  IIow  extensively  in  Boston,  where  you  do  know,  are  the  members  of 
one  members  of  others  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  who  are  members  of  other 
oiganizations,  because  I  am  not  a  member  myself;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
proportion  is  rather  small  among  my  immediate  acquaintance,  aldiough  I 
never  took  pains  to  inquire.  I  should  not  wish  to  give  a  direct  answer, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not 

Q.  You  said  that  the  temperance  people — those  whom  you  call  temperance 
people — generally  were  in  favor  of  the  law.  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
term? 

A.  I  answered  tiiat  yesterday.  I  mean  a  person  who  gives  his  inflnence 
and  labor  on  the  side  of  the  temperance  movement,  with  temperance  men, 
and  who  is  himself  personally  a  total  abstinence  man.  That  is  what  I 
consider  a  temperance  man — nothing  short  of  it 

Q,  Then,  if  a  man  don't  give  his  influence  and  co-operatiou  with  temper- 
ance men,  although  he  is  a  total  abstinence  man,  you  would  not,  under  your 
definition,  call  him  a  temperance  man  ? 

A,  If  he  gives  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  I  should  not 
consider  him  a  temperance  man.  A  isan  might  be  only  negative  in  his  infti- 
ence,  and  bo«i  total  abstinence  man,  (which  is  the  disposition  of  some  people.) 
I  might  call  that  man  a  temperance  man. 

Q.    You  "might"    Would  you? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  might  If  his  influence  was  only  negative,  and  be 
was  a  total  abstinence  man,  I  should  call  him  a  temperance  man. 

Q,    You  would  be  more  clear  if  he  took  part  in  the  movement? 

A.     Of  course  I  should. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  taking  part  ?  Do  you  want  him  to  join  these 
secret  societies  ? 

A»  No,  sir ;  I  don't  ask  him  to  do  that  I  might  illustarate  it  in  this  way. 
If  I  should  know  a  man  who  attended  church  meetings,  and  pretended  to  be 
a  church-member,  but  whose  private  practice  was  in  favor  of  gambling  or  say 
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other  speeies  of  Hcentiouiness,  I  siiould  not  oatt  liim  a  Christian,  although  ho 
might  talk  on  that  sido^  and  might  be  nominally  inmnect^d  with  the  church: 

Q,  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  generally  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  in 
r^rd  to  membership  of  these  societies  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  is  optional  with  the  Sons  of  TeDQi>»anQC.  I  don't  know,  I 
only  presume,  in  l^egard  to  the  otbecs* 

Q.    Is  there  any  class  in  the  community  "who  are  not  admitted  ? 

A,    Persons  under  fourteen  years  of  ago  aro.iiot  admitted. 

Qi    Is  there  any  other  disdnciioa  ? 

A.    The  distlnotion  of  moral  character,  sir. 

Q,    Any  other  V 

A.  I  will  read  the  provision  in  the  constitution  in  regard  to  that  matter; 
it  is  but  five  lines:  *^FeraenB  fourteen  yeais  of  age  and  upwards,  pos- 
sessing a  character  .for  integrity,  and  who  hare  not  been  rejected  by  or 
expelled  from  any  other  Ditision  within  six  mouths,  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership." 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  anemben,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted,  are 
females,  or  young  people  nnder  twenty-one  years  of  age  ? 

A.    The  proportion  of  females -is  about  twelve  to  ten. 

Q,    More  females  than  males  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  is  it  with  regard  to  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  ? 

A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  should  think  that  40  per  cent.,  possi- 
bly, are  males  under  twenty-one ;  perhaps  10  per  cent,  under  eighteen. 

Q.  You  would  not  embrace,  then,  a  great  number  of  voters  in  your 
twenty-four  thousand  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that,  when  yon  speak  of  the  twen^-four  thousand  members  of  that 
Order,  their  opinion  does  not  iadioate  very  distinctly  what  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  the  State  is  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  as  tiiey  ai«  really  representative  men  in  the  towns  in  which 
they  live. 

Q.  That  may  be  or  may  not ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact»  you  have  no  defi- 
nite information  what  the  opinion  of  the  people  is,  further  than  what  is  derived 
irom  your  knowledge  of  ihe  membership  of  this  institution  ? 

.1.  No  more  than  I  can  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
taking  simply  the  church-members. 

Q.  You  speak  of  being  somewhat  conversant  with  this  city.  How  long 
have  you  been  a  resident  of  Boston  ? 

A.  Six  years.  For  ten  years  previous  to  that  I  was  doing  business  in 
Boston,  and  here  almost  every  day. 

<2. '  In  your  opinion,  is  there  a  great  deal  of  intemperance  in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  should  think  there  was,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years  ? 
A,    I  stated  yesterday  that  I  thought  it  had  decreased  very  sensibly  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  What  partidKlar  facts  or  means  of  information  have  you  upon  which  to 
base  that  (pinion  ? 
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A,  First,  I  will  speak  of  tiie  locality  in  which  I  live.  When  I  came  to 
Boston,  there  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  hotte  six  or  seven  places 
where  intoxicating  drinks  were  sokL  Intending  to  locate  there,  I  had  an 
interest  in  having  the  neighborhood  as  clear  as  potdble.  I  need  my  inflnenee 
individually,  and  I  do  not  know,  in  the  vicinity  where  those  shops  weve 
located,  a  jingle  place  where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold  at  the  present  tinae. 
Q.  Have  yoa  any  other  fiusts  showing  the  decrease,  except  the  diminution 
of  the  places  where  liqoors  are  sold,  within  your  personal  observation  ? 

A.  Passing  up  and  down  Washingtcm  Street  SondaySi  I  found  a  large 
number  of  places  open  when  I  first  came  to  town.  I  have  psased  up  tbat 
street  within  the  last  four  weeks,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  I  did  not  discover  one 
place  open. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  observation  as  to  whether  there  is  a  greater  otr  less 
number  of  drunkards  now  than  formerly  ? 

A.    I  do  not  see  anything  near  the  number  that  I  used  to  see  in  the  streets. 

Q.  Still,  if  the  daily  arrests  increase,  should  you  not  infSr  from  that  tliat 
drunkenness  and  intemperance  had  increased  ? 

A.  No,  ar.  Previous  to  1864  it  was  apparently  for  the  interest  of  tlie 
Chief  of  Police  to  show  that  the  police  of  Boston  were  doing  all  ihey  oonkl 
to  suppress  intemperance,  and  consequently  the  number  of  arrests  was 
growing  smaller.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  State  Constabulary,  it  has 
apparently  been  ^  the  interest — ^that  is,  it  is  understood  to  be  fi>r  the  interest 
—-of  the  Chief  of  Police  to  report  an  increase  of  drunkenness,  if  possible,  aad 
he  haa  so  done. 

Q.  Well,  what  means  of  inibrmation  have  yoa,  by  which  you  airire  at  that 
conclusion  ? 

A.    Direct  personal  observation. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  suspicion  of  the  dishonesty  <^  the  Chief 
of  Police  and  Deputy-Chief  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  positive  stateaseots 
made  by  them  under  oath  ? 

A,  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  dishonesty,  in  any  shape  whatever.  They 
follow  instructions. 

Q.  Are  people  of  color  anywhere  members  of  these  institutions  to  whieh 
you  have  referred  ? 

A.  They  are  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  aad  I  presume  of  the  o^bsOf 
though  I  do  not  know. 

Q.    Are  they  of  the  Temple  of  Honor  ? 

A,  I  think  they  have  the  word  "  white  "  in  their  constitution.  I  am  very 
positive  of  it.    I  know  the  organization,  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  (Reading  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Temple  of  Honor.)  *'  All  white 
persons  of  good  moral  character?" 

A,  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  word ''  white"  is  in  their  constitudon.  It  is  not 
in  ours,  and  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  Good  Templais. 

Q.    Have  yon  any  colored  peoole  conneoted  with  your  Order  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    How  many  ? 

A,  I  cannot  tell  the  number ;  they  are  not  returned  sqiarately.  We  eomt 
them  as  men  and  women.    We  make  no  distinction  in  that  reqiect 
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Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  numy  there  are,  or  whether  there 
are  any  considerable  number  ? 

A.  I  could  ascertain  by  writing  to  the  different  Divisions,  and  asking  them 
to  give  mo  the  number.  We  have  one  Division  in  Boston  composed  entirely, 
I  believe,  of  colored  people.    There  may  be  some  white  persons  among  them. 

Q.    Does  not  that  embrace  all  the  colored  people  who  belong  to  the  Order  ? 

A.  1^0,  sir;  it  may  in  Boston,  because  they  naturally  go  with  their  own 
people. 

Q.  Are  there  any  colored  people  in.  Boston  belonging  to  your  own 
Division? 

A.    Not  to  the  one  to  which  I  belong.    I  do  not  know  about  the  others. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  single  white  Division  in  Boston  that  has  colored  people 
belonging  to  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  Ton  have  been  connected  with  the  city  government 
one  JZ9T  previous  to  the  present  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  government  of  the  city  has  paid  any  bilb 
for  refreshments  at  any  time,  which  were  understood  to  include  or  which  were 
known  to  include  liquors  ? 

A.  Not  since  my  connection  with  the  government;  but  I  have  been  told 
that  it  has  been  done  previous  to  that  time.  I  cannot  speak  firom  positive 
knowledge,  except  during  my  own  connection.  The  city  government  passed 
a  resolution  that  no  portion  of  any  money  should  be  expended  for  intoxicating 
liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage;  and  I  believe  that  was  directly  and  honestly 
carried  out  during  the  year  1866,  and  I  think  it  will  be  during  1867. 

Q.    Are  you  aware  of  its  having  been  done  previously  ? 

A,  I  have  never  been  present,  and  consequently  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  has  been. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  testimony  from  any  persons  concerned  in  the 
matter? 

A,  I  have  had  individuals  teU  me  so ;  I  do  not  vouch  for  it  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it  in  my  own  mind. 

Q.  Were  you  conversant  with  the  fact  of  the  meeting  of  an  association  of 
physicians  in  this  city,  a  year  or  two  since,  who  occupied  this  haU  ? 

A.  I  was  conversant  with  the  fact  of  such  an  association  being  in  the  city, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  in  charge  of  the  city  government 

Q.    Was  it  during  the  last  year  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  think  it  was  the  year  previous  to  my  connection  with  the 
city  government 

Q.  And  you  cannot  testify,  personally,  with  regard  to  anything  of  that 
kind? 

A*    I  cannot  personally  testify  with  regard  to  anything  of  that  kind. 

Testimony  of  Caltin  A.  Bxcbards. 
Q,    (By  Mr.  Mixer.)    You  are  among  the  petitioners  for  a  license  Uw  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Are  you  a  dealer  in  liquovs  in  Boston  ? 
80 
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A.    I  have  been,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  at  present  ? 

A.    Yes,  BIT. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  what  consideradozis 
and  what  views  influenced  you  in  asking  for  a  license  law  ?  What  aro  yoar 
reasons? 

A,  Jn  brief,  I  should  say  that  they  were  to  rcg;ulate  and  protect  me  in  my 
business.  I  ask  for  a  law  of  regulation,  that  I  may  have  some  control  oyer 
my  business  myself,  and  that  I  may  conduct  it  in  a  respectable  and  lawful 
manner. 

Q.  It  was  not  any  part  of  your  purpose  that  a  law  should  be  eaacied  to 
restrict  your  business  ? 

A,  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  come  under  any  restrictions  that  woold 
enable  me  to  carry  on  my  business  in  a  respectable  and  lawful  manner. 

Q.    And  permit  the  sale  itself? 

A.    That  is  the  natural  wish  of  anybody  in  business,  I  beUeve« 

Q.  Before  the  present  law  was  enforced,  did  you  petition  for  »  Ucensc 
law  ?  Previous  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  at  the  periods  when  there  was  any 
movement  in  the  State  for  a  license  law,  were  you  a  petitioner  for  a  license 
law? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  early  ? 

A,    I  Lave  always  signed  every  petition  that  was  brought  to  mc. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  that  if  the  State  would  throw  its  arms  about  the  traf- 
fic, it  would  tend  to  make  it  more  respectable,  and  aid  the  business  ? 

A.  I  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  aiding  the  business,  unless  it  is  upon 
the  ground  upon  which  you  state.  To  aid  it,  in  my  view,  is  to  raise  it  and 
put  it  upon  a  respectable  foundation,  so  that  everybody  should  be  willli^  to 
engage  in  it 

Q.    What  makes  it  low  ? 

A,    That  there  is  no  restraint  upon  it. 

Q.    In  what  respect  ? 

A,  '  Because  it  is  sold  openly,  and  has  been,  by  what  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  irresponsible  people,  who  have  no  regard  for  any  portion  of 
their  character  in  any  way,  and  whose  only  desire  is  to  make  money  out  of  iu 
You  ask  what  would  make  it  respectable.  I  should  say,  take  it  away  irom 
such  people  as  that,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  people  who  would  uphold  a 
law  that  would  sustain  them  in  it. 

Q.  But  in  the  dry  goods  trade  nobody  asks  restrictions  for  the  sale  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  your  business  that  requires  regn- 
lating  more  than  the  dry  goods  business,  in  your  judgment  ? 

A.  Of  course  it  is  well  know  that  a  man  can  make  a  difTcrent  use  of  a 
stimulant  than  he  can  of  cotton. 

Q.  Why  not  make  the  trade  entirely  open,  and  put  restraint  upon  tlic 
drinker  who  makes  a  bad  use  of  the  liquor  ? 

A.    We  do  not  beheve,  sir,  that  it  is  not  so  now. 

Q.    Why  not  put  it  in  that  form  ? 
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A.  The  trade  have  uo  partionlar  objeetion  to  hariiig  it  entirely  open,  but 
the  fact  that  xuea  eagage  in  it,  and  are  engaged  in  it,  who  make  it  derogatory 
8<Mnewhat^ 

Q.  Do  yon  nmn  to  say  that  dronkennoss  and  other  social  cyils,  follow 
from  the  businesB  as  conducted  at  the  hands  of  somo  men,  and  not  as  con- 
•^lucted  at  the  hands  of  other  men  ? 

A.  I  believe,  sir,  that  drunkenness  does  pot  follow  from  tlie  hands  of  any 
man  who  sells  liquor.  I  believe  it  foQows  irom  the  feeling  and  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  ihe  drinker  to  get  drunk. 

Q.  Who  drinks  to  get  drunk,  or  who  misjudges  the  amount  tiiat  he  can 
carry? 

A.  Well,  sir,  there  is  a  certain  statei  when  a  man  who  has  been  drinking 
will  desire  to  get  drunk. 

Q.    Why  ask  any  restriction  upon  the  traffic  ? 

A.  I  said  that  tiie  desire  of  the  petitionerB,  so  far  at  I  know  those  who 
have  petitioned,  is  for  a  law  of  regulation  in  the  business.  We  do  not  believe 
in  a  law  of  prohibition,  because  we  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  restraint 
put  upon  the  business  thereby. 

<2-  Would  you  have  any  objection,  if  the  State  should  prefer  to  throw  open 
the  traffic  entirely,  and  direct  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  improper  use  of 
liquors,  by  the  application  of  the  law  to  dnrnkenneas  ? 

A.    I  think  that  would  be  a  matter  of  experiment  entirely. 

Q.  As  a  trafficker,  yon  would  have  no  objection  to  that  state  of  things, 
would  you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Precisely  wha*? 

A*  Because  I  think  there  are  certainly  persons  who  should  not  be  allowed 
toselL 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  who  sells  brandy,  as  to  what  effect  it  will 
produce? 

A.    It  is  according  to  the  kind  of  brandy  they  selL 

Q.    It  depends  mnoh  apmi  that,  does  it? 

A,  My  opinion  would  be,  that  if  a  person  was  going  to  buy  of  the  State 
Agent,  it  would. 

Q.    Does  the  State  Agent  purchase  of  you  ? 

il.    No,  sir. 

Q»    Do  you  know  the  quality  of  the  liquors  kept  by  tiie  State  Agency  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How? 

A^    By  tasting. 

Q.    Can  you  dietingaish  good  Hquor  from  bad  by  the  taste  ? 

A.  I  havo  been  in  the  business  twenty-five  years.  I  know  by  the  taste,  if 
I  know  anything  that  I  taste. 

Q,    How  do  you  know  that  the  liquor  you  tasted  came  from  the  agency  ? 

A.    Because  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  to  me  so  stated. 

Q.    That  is  hearsay  testimony. 

A.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  which  is  true. 

Q*    Do  you  know  that  the  liquors  came  from  the  State  Agency  ? 
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A,    Yes,  sir;  just  as  well  as  ^  can  know  anjrtUag. 

Q.    Do  70a  poeitivelj  know  Uiat  they  caone  firam  the  agea^  ? 

A.    I  know  in  the  way  and  manner  which  I  obtuned  it,  and  that  <mij. 

Q,  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  liquor  at  the  hands  of  imsponnble  peraons, 
have  you  never  seen  the  effects  of  liquor  sold  in  firstdass  houses? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Richabds.)  Will  you  please  to  describe  what  you  mean  bj 
the  effects? 

A,  Greater  or  leas  inebriety  and  disorder.  Have  you  never  known  «f  a 
large  degree  of  inebriety  and  even  disorder  in  first-dass  booses  ? 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Richabds.)    Do  you  mean  hoteb  ? 

A.    I  raise  the  question  generally ;  you  may  include,  of  course,  hotels. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Moesb.)    Public  or  private  ? 

A.    (By  Mr.  Mineb.)    Either  or  both. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Richabds.)  Have  I  not  seen  liqnor  as  the  reason  Ear  disoi^ 
ders  on  the  premises  where  it  is  sold  ? 

A.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  That  is  a  little  more  qiecific  than  mygncntion ;  but 
you  may  answer  that 

A,    (By  Mr.  Richabds.)    I  cannot  say  that  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  effects  of  liqnor  in  first-class  booses  hove  been 
inebriety  «id  disoidar  ? 

A.  I  have  often  heard— -not  often  heard,  but  I  have  read  ia  the  papmi»ef 
disturbances  in  places  where  liquor  is  sold. 

Q,    Is  that  the  most  intimate  knowledge  yon  have  ? 

A .  I  cannot  know,  according  to  your  rule,  when  I  say  that  I  have  ^ot  saca 
it  myself. 

Q.    Thqp  you  have  never  seen  inebriety  in  these  pLaoes? 

A.    Have  I  not  jnst  sud  that,  sir  ? 

Q.  You  said  you  had  never  seen  the  liquor  drank.  I  ask  yoa  «  littla 
broader  question.    Have  yon  never  seen  inebriety  in  first<oIass  homes  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  you  use  the  term  inebriety  as  merely  a  polite  phrase  ftr 
drunkenness.  I  never  have  seen  at  '^  Parker^s,"  or  the  ^TreaMmty"  or  the 
"  Revere,**  or  any  of  our  first-class  hotels,  any  dmnknnnffas  I  aaa  not  eoo» 
stantly  at  these  places,  however. 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  gentlemen  going  out  of  these  places  pvtiafijr 
inebriated. 

A.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer  that.  I  have  seenjiersona  comii^  oat  of 
the  hotds  in  slippeiy  weather,  and  have  seen  them  &11  down.  looold  aot 
tell  whether  they  were  inebriated  or  not. 

Q.  In  the  list  of  establishments  embraced  in  the  list  here,  have  yoa  never 
known  circumstances  where  inebriety  had  been  occasioned  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  what  the  whole  breadth  of  this  license  law  nmy  be. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  all  th^  details;  but  in  general  I  suppose  you  know  Ast 
the  apothecaries,  and  the  grocers,  and  the  like,  are  oontenplated  as  proper  ta 
be  licensed.  And  my  question  is.  Are  you  not  aware  that,  in  tiie  raqge 
of  these,  inebriety  frequently  arises  fiKWd  the  use  of  liquors  ? 

A,  I  do  not  luiow  that  I  can  say  that  I  think  that  where  it  is  sold  fiee 
and  openly,  as  it  b,  and  has  been,  that  no  honest  man  can  stand  vp  and  ssy 
that  a  man  does  not  enter  his  establishment  who  is  inebriated ;  at  the  1 
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time  I  would  not  admit  tliat  the  man  kept  a  bad  house,  because  ^ch  a  person 
came  there,  any  more  than  I  would  if  he  should  go  into  your  church. 

Q.  ]&ye  yon  a  doubt  that  men  buy  and  drink  liquors  and  become  inebri- 
ated in  first-lass  houses  in  Boston  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  these  things  do 
occur ?  .And  that  the  inebriety  is  fitxm  liquor  purchased  and  drank  in  these 
houses? 

A.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  very  sweeping  den«iciation.  If  yon  ask  me  as  to 
all  these  places,  I  should  say  Uiat  I  belieye,  sir^  as  we  all  know,  that  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  make  a  man  inebriated  in  his  own  house  or  any- 
where else.  » 

Q.  Then  the  restriction  you  ask  is  not  a  restriction  that  will  prevent 
inebriety  in  these  houses  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  how  you  can  prevent  a  man  from  inebriety  unless  yon 
hove  a  higher  power  than  any  one  of  us  have. 
Q.    Then  you  do  not  contemplate  a  system  that  shall  prevent  drunkenness  ? 
A.    I  think  that  we  can  have  a  law  which  will  restrict  it. 
(^    Do  you  believe,  as  a  liquor-seller,  that  any  license  law  tiiat  can  be 
enacted  will  limit  or  reduce  the  amount  of  liquor  business  in  Boston,  not  as 
to  the  number  of  plaees,  bat  in  its  aggregate  ? 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Richabbs.)    As  to  the  quantity  sold  ? 
A.    (By  Mr.  MmsB.)    Yes,  snr. 
^.    Ido. 

Q,    How  in  the  quality  T 

A,  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  in  its  present  conditiim  it  is  now  drank 
in  a  hy}>ocritical  and  dec^tful  manner.  I  believe  that  the  traffic  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  daylight,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  men  into  dark  and  danger- 
ous and  lonesome  places,  wh«re  men  have  no  reqoect  fin*  themselves  while 
there,  and  have  no  control  over  themselves.  I  believe  there  is  a  spark  of 
something  in  every  man  that  when  1^  has  got  to  stand  up  daily  and  hourly  or 
often  enough  to  get  inebriated  at  a  public  bar,  he  is  ashamed  if  he  go  too  fiir ; 
but  if  he  is  driven*  to  obtain  a  bottle  or  a  gallon  in  a  surreptitious  manner 
and  earrf  it  to  his  home,  that  then  and  there  it  will  create  an  influence  that 
he  wiU  not  restrict  himself. 

Q.    Then  you  think  that  the  cariTing  of  liquor  to  a  person's  home  has 
a  bad  effect  ? 
A,    I  think  it  has  with  some. 

Q.  Then  would  you  think  the  plan  of  a  license  law  unfavorable  if  it 
proposes  to  shut  up  iJl  open  places  ? 

J.  I  believe  that  a  man  who  can  make  a  proper  use  of  liqutxr  wiH  make 
use  of  it  as  well  in  one  place  as  another.  I  believe  there  are  some  who 
cannot  do  that,  who  should  be  restrained. 

Q.    Bo  yon  befieve  on  the  whole  that  any  man's  business  is  promoted  when 
he  is  compelled  to  make  it  secret  and  clandestine. 
A.    No,  air.  ' 

Q.    Then  how  do  you  say  that  the  license  law  would  restrain  the  amount 
of  sale  ? 
A.    I  said  the  amount  of  use,  or  the  amount  of  drinking. 
Q.    I  pot  the  two  thmgs  together. 
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A.    Hardly  in  the  instances  that  yon  snggest. 

Q.    Why  not? 

A,  Because,  if  a  man  came  to  me  to  purchase  liquor,  iHio  I  knew  would 
not  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  I  should  not  sell  it  to  him.  And  although  it  may 
seem  rather  strange  to  you,  yet  I  can  say  that  I  never  sold  any  liquor-  to  an^ 
man  that  I  thought  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it  But  if  I  sell  a  barrel  to  a 
person,  and  he  should  sell  out  of  it  to  irresponsible  penons  who  peddle  it  out 
to  others,  I  believe  there  is  where  restraint  might  step  in. 

Q.    Has  it  really  been  so  hemmed  in  that  it  is  necessary  to  peddle  it  out  ? 

A,  It  b  not  so  circumscribed ;  4)ut  certain  persons  take  that  way  of  selling 
it 

Q,  You  testified  just  now  that  you  believed  that  a  license  law  oould  be 
made  so  as  to  restrict  the  amount  that  should  be  sold  and  used.  I  understand 
you  now  to  say  that  a  restriction  driving  into  it  secret,  tends  to  promote  its  sale. 

A.    Yon  ally  these  questions  together. 

Q.    They  belong  together. 

A.  I  said  that  the  amount  of  liquor  which  wouM  be  sold,  under  a  law  oi 
regulation,  I  think  would  be  smaller  than  the  amount  now  sold. 

Q.  Precisely  what  do  you  mean  by  a  law  of  regulation  ?  Do  yon  mean 
an}i;hing  more  than  a  law  x)rotecting  men  in  selling  liquors  as  a  bevessge  ? 

A,  I  mean  that  any  evil  (as  you  please  to  eall  it)  can  be  under  certain 
restraints.  Ailer  you  have  acknowledged  that  it  does  exist  and  must  exist,  it 
can  be  put  under  certain  restraints  by  means  of  laws  of  r^ulatian,  whSe  a 
law  of  pure  prohibition  may  not  restrict  the  effect 

Q.    Do  you  mean  the  amount  sold  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you,  as  a  business  man,  here  addng  for  a  license  law  to  resfaiei 
your  business  in  amount  ? 

Q.    By  Mr.  Bichardb.)    My  own  individual  business? 

A.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    Yes  sir. 

A.    I  could  not  say  that 

Q.  You  speak  of  shameful  occurrenees  in  various  places.  Do  you  sapfnie 
that  the  drinking  of  liquors  as  a  beverage  is,  or  by  any  kgidation  under 
heaven  can  be  made,  as  respectable  a  business  as  selling  meat  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    As  a  beverage  ? 

A,    As  a  beverage. 

Q.    Do  you  believe  that  the  use  of  liquors  is  good  ibr  »  man  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

-9-    Do  you  rest  on  your  own  experience  tflid  observadon  ? 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Bichards.)  Do  you  mean  whether  I  have  drank  it  myself 
or  not? 

A,    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    Yes,  sir. 

A.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not  like  your  statement,  and  your  jumping  fipom 
one  question  to  another,  and  passing  very  lighl^y  over  it 

Q.    In  the  present  state  of  things  — 

A.  In  any  state  of  thingsi,  I  believe  that  any  man  with  an  fconest  con- 
scicnoc  ^(and  I  profess  to  have  one),  sir,  can  do  a  fiquor  bashien  and  do  it  in 
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an  honorable  manner.  If  you  will  visit  my  store,  I  will  show  you  names  of 
men  from  almost  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  judge,  who  to-day  would  sen- 
tence mc,  down  to  the  juror  in  the  box.  These  men  come  into  my  store, 
judges,  physicians,  and  (I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  it,)  ministers 

Mr.  Miner.  You  need  not  beg  my  pardon  for  sapng  it,  for  I  do  not  go 
there. 

Mr.  Richards.  And  (I  beg  your  pardon  [to  Mr.  Child]  for  saying^it) 
lawyers ;  and  they  buy  of  me  the  wines  which  I  bring  from  foreign  countries. 
I  £uid  that  it  takes  some  money  to  buy  them,  and  that  it  takes  some  money  to 
bring  them  here,  and  I  find  that  this  class  of  people  come  to  me  to  buy  my 
goods,  and  that  physicians  send  to  me  for  articles  for  their  use 

Q.    Do  you  keep  an  apothecary  shop  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir ;  although,  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  tetm,  we  sell  a  g(k)d  deal 
of  medicine. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  go  one  step  further,  and  to  say  that  your  business  is 
eognate  to  that  of  selling  meat  ? 

-4.    Yes,  sir ;  anything  that  the  public  require. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  utility  of  a  business  depends  upon  whether  the  public 
require  the  article  ? 

A.    If  they  will  liave  it,  and  alwayis  have  had  it  since  the  world  began. 

Q-    Would  you  apply  it  to  gaming? 

A,    If  you  reg^d  it  as  a  business,  I  would  have  it. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  a  friend,  a  man  in  health,  a  young  man,  to 
patronize  such  establishments  in  first  class-houses,  where  parties  drink  liquors 
daily  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  hardly  sec  what  bearing  that  question  can  haye.  If  a 
young  man  should  come  to  me  to  ask  whether  he  had  better  commence  that 
kind  of  life  or  that  business,  I  should  say  no. 

Q.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  that  once  more  ? 

A,  I  said,  sir,  that  if  a  young  man  (my  brother,  I  think  you  said,  or  friend), 
should  come  to  me  and  ask  my  advice  whether  he  had  better  begin  (speaking 
of  him  as  an  novice),  I  should  say  no.  If  he  came  to*  me  and  asked  me  if 
he  had  better  take  it  as  a  medicine,  I  should  say,  that  he  could  do  so  if  he 
thought  best.  ' 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  liquors  of  the  State  Agency  being  bad,  and  that  you 
knew  of  whom  the  agent  purchased  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Would  you  feci  at  liberty  to  tell  ? 

A*    No,  sir. 

Q.    But  you  point  out  the  agency  without  scruple  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Why  will  you  not  state  where  the  agent  buys  ? 

A.    I  believe  that  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  no  concern. 

Q,    Is  tihe  man  of  whom  he  buys  a  respectable  dealer  ? 

A,    Yea,  sir. 

Q*    I&  he  not  as  respectable  as  any  dealer  in  the  city  t 
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A.  I  do  not  know  of  whom  he  buys  all  bo  gells.  I  know  of  wliom  he  bovs 
8ome,  or  who  I  hare  nndentood  has  supplied  him;  that  is,  as  yon  haTe 
instructed  me  to  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morbe.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  had  been  in 
business  a  good  many  years  in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.  And  have  you  observed  the  eomve  of  trade  in  your  psrdeular  class  of 
business? 

A*    Yes,  nr. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  change,  if  there  has 
been  any,  in  the  quality  of  liquors  that  have  been  sold,  for  the  last  few  yean, 
in  Boston? 

A*    I  think  the  quality^  sir,  has  deteriorated  very  materially. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  your  own  business,  of  course,  but  to  the  general 
business  of  Boston.    What  explanation  do  you  give  for  that  ? 

A,  In  the  first  place,  I  should  say,  that  the  great  increase  in  priees,  oera« 
sioned  by  the  high  tariff  and  large  internal  revenue  taxes,  has  produced 
a  modification  in  i^  production  which  has  deteriorated  its  quality.  Some  fhre 
or  eight  years  ago,  a  person  could  buy  a  gallon  of  very  decent  whiskey  f&t 
fifty  cents ;  now  that  same  article  ought  to  cost  him  a  dollar  and  a  fcal£ 
And  there  have  all  kinds  of  modifications  of  that  article  been  introduoed  smd 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  suireptitious  sale  upon  the  quality  of  the 
article  sold  ? 

A.  I  think  the  class  of  people  to  whom  I  referred  then,  care  nothing  ibr 
the  quality  at  all.  They  want  that  kind  of  liquor  which  will  only  make  the 
**  drunk  "  come.  It  makes  but  little  difference,  so  long  as  Acre  is  an  aloolMlie 
stimulant,  what  the  different  component  pkrts  are.  They  know  they  are  seDiag 
unlawfully,  and  that  they  have  the  House  of  Correction  hanging  over  them ; 
and  they  think  that  as  long  as  they  cannot  have  a  more  open  field,  tiiey  wfll 
have  a  larger  chance  of  profit  from  what  they  do  sell.  It  is  in  the  same  way, 
if  I  may  illustrate,  as*  the  illicit  distillation  is  carried  on.  Thsvefere,  dtese 
men  engage  in  it;  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what  the  quality  of  tiie  liquor  b 
which  they  sell. 

Q.  Suppose  that  this  liquor  law  were  generally  enfiirced  in  Boston,  so  tibat 
only  the  hotels  and  grocers  and  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  those  peisoos  oon* 
sidered  respectable,  should  sell  liquor,  would  the  actual  sale  of  liquor  cease  t 
And  how  would  it  be  as  to  the  change  in  the  amount  and  the  quafity  of  wfaat 
was  sold  ? 

A.  Regarding  the  amount  that  might  be  sold,  of  course  it  is  regidatotl,  as 
my  fiiend  the  Doctor  says,  by  the*amount  drank.  I  do  not  believe  lestrietiBg 
the  sale  in  any  way  affects,  to  any  very  great  amount,  the  use  aam^  men 
who  will  have  it  at  any  rate.  In  our  neighborhood  there  is  nothh^  easier 
(and  it  is  done  every  day)  than  for  some  man  to  send  to  Kew  Yosk  and  obtain 
all  he  wants.  My  experience  has  been,  all  my  life,  that  if  a  man  wanted  it 
he  would  have  it  There  seemed  tQ.be  something  that  wouhi  load  him  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  and  he  would  have  it  upon  any  connderation  iriiaterer; 
and  I  believe  that  if  you  close  to-day  the  places  you  h»re  desigBated,  the 
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bisiiifiito  would  still  find  its  ifa/i  and  that  mm  .would  daroy  aflsuDiing  all  the 
cbtaeea  of  profile  ia  take  up  the  .bniiaeiiSt.aiid  nm  all  the  risks  of  its  pains 
and  penalties^  and  cany  it  on  at  any  rafe.  I  do  not  beUoTe  it  among  tiie 
things  possible  to  entirely  restrain  itflfsale«  '         , 

Q.    What  change,  if  any,  do  you  think  there  would  be  in  its  qoality  ? 

•  A.    Ibeljevethfl%if  tbere  is  a  class  of  asen  to-day  who  are  uneasgrrepurd- 

iag  this:ini|niiyi  it  is  fMBMi^  eeiiain/poKiiqoa  of  the  liquoi>dealeK8  who  Imow 

that  they  cannot  obtain  a  li^etfue*    I  belieTe  that  they  are  aware  that  by  no 

means  ooold  they  obtain  a  license.  .  A  license  system,  as  has  been  remarked, 

contemplates  pattuig  the  salQ  into  the  hands  of  req;)ectabl0  men  in  .trade,  and 

theee  nien  are  detemioedrto  condoot  the  busaoKss  iipoaas  hi|^  a  platform  as 

it  is  possible  to  put  it  <I>«iin^so0M  ten  years  it  was  always  the  custom  of 

^t-class  dealers  not  to  sell  to  anybody  who  had  not  a  license,  because  they 

.  w^re- liable  to  b4  btoktn  tip.:  Therefose,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  self-interest 

.  not  to  trust  thoae  men  }i«v  to  deal  with  them.  ^  If  I  come  up  here,  or  to  ike 

Migror  and  Aldermen  of  the  city,  to  obtain  a  license,  and  find  that  I  must 

ealer  into  eert«b.be»ds,  and  f  that  I  must,  agree  to  all  sorts,  of  st^ulations, 

^hkh  will  reMiain  the  bwiiiess»  and  then  HkoM  J  must  pay  a  certain  amount 

for  the  piiyilege  of  carrying  on  that  business,  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of 

self-interest  that  I  should  not  allow  any  one  to  open  an  establishment  near  me 

4s2d  goon  without  a  license.'   I  then  become  oot^  of -the  police  myself,  and  I 

beeome  amcaig.th0  first -to  inlbipm  against  him ;  thus  I  think  we  should  incline 

to  unite  with  the  men  in  the  Intimate  business  in  the  suppression  of  the 

.  improper  salCt  and  that  gfcat  good  would  result  in  that  way. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andbbw.)   Bo  yoR  not  think  it  would  be  a  Tory  useful  thing 
if  some  ^stem  otgenend  insp^tion  of  liquors  could  be  pursued,  with  a  view 
of  protecting  persons  against  poisonous -liquors  firaudulently  sold  them  ? 
^.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.    Whatisyottropinipnofthe-characterandqnslity  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  liquors  now  sold  ? 
A,    I  bdievei  su^  it  is  very  bad,  indeed*    I  think  it  was  never-wnrse^  and 
-  iMl  possible  to  make  it  woiae^ 

Q.  Then  in  respect  to  the  priTate  and  illicit  distillation,  are  you  able  to 
form  an  opinion  whether  it  has  a  tendency  now  to  increase  or  not  ? 

A.  As  a.  general  piineiple,  I  should  say  that  it  has.  1  have  always 
bdiered  that  the  higher  the  tax  was  the  greater  the  temptation  was  for  men 
to  distill  iUieitly,  I  know  it  is  offered  every  day  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The 
tax  ^m  a  gallon  of  whiskey  is  #2.00;  but  there  is  a  plenty  of  what  is  called 
whiskey  which  is  sold  for  91.25  or  91.50.  That  is  the  kind  these  people  buy 
and  sell.  ^  * 

Q.  And  that  is  largely  sold,  is  it  not,  under  cover/ and  beyond  tiie  reach 
of  «T«&  commoa  ordinary  inspection  ? 

A*  Tes,  sir ;  so  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge  (in  the  manner  that  I  used 
the  egression  some  while  since),  it  is  peddled  about  the  city.  An  Irish 
woman  can  buy  a  gallon  and  take  it  to  her  room  or  aay.|dace  that-  she  sees 
fit»  and  then  sl^  can  reoeive^her  guests,  and  the  firet  thi^g  we  know  is  tiiat 
-scvnebody  comes  out  of  there  inebriated.  You  mi^  gp  into  that  house,  and 
Jon  will  find  no  proof  of  the  sale  of  liquor  there.  You  cannot  find  a  tumbler 
81 
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or  &  pitcher,  thoogh  7M1  ittay  find  a  bowl  petitaiM.  Noi|r,  tluii  wtide  liiftt 
^ej'  luiTe  been  drittlking,  is,  in  my  op}tii«ni,  injuriooi.  Itammm  deltnvm  of 
the  brain,  and  it  eneoomges  all  the  pngnaciocif  qnalilits  of  these  peojple. 

Q.    More  maddening  than  ordinary  fiqnor? 

A.    Of  coune* 

Q.  Kow  suppodng  we  caivy  the  suppontion  one  step  fitfilwr.  Soppoiing 
that  the  sale  of  jrare  liqaoraaad  good  irinee  wa»dnveii  oflT  firan  the  ni]> 
fhce,  80  that  it  was  no  longer  feasiido  to  obtain  it,  and  no  reapectable  penon 
sold  it  at  all  in  any  form,  fltnn  what  yon  know  and  lurvse  leurned  darii^  yoor 
experience  and  observation  for  yeaxa,  haii^  yoa  any  doabt  tliat  private  and 
d<»ncsdc  distillalion  would  take  the  place  of  the*  pimnt  anodes  of  pgedacUon, 
and  that  a  private  Illicit  and  contraband  vale  w<odld  sopply  the  wvats  of  all 
these  people  ? 

A.  Iharenodottbtinthewoildof1t,nr.  Ibdkt»,aflIha;veiud'beAKe, 
that  where  homan  appetite  daisu  it,  hmnaa  ingenuity'wili  piodiioe  it,  «id 
will  have  it. 

Q.  And  the  same  nse  wodd  be  a  thooHnd  tiniee  aaflvo  beyond  the  leooh 
and  control  of  authority,  whether  by  ha  legd  or  moral  inflneneey  lha&  it 
now  is  ? 

A,    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikkb.)  What  fhdHties  would  yea  as  iteenae  mem  faste  kt 
snppressing  the  booness  of  that  Lridi  wonaan-  that  the  Stale  doea  not  hate 
now?     , 

A .  We  do  not  propose  to  take  liie  side  into  oar  own  hands  as  liceasenflB, 
but  we  propose  to  canry  on  our  bttolnen. 

Q.  Do  yon  befieve  that  yoa  can  suppreas  tlieariio€Dsed  traffi^er  niieatte 
police  dinnot? 

A.    I  mean  that  I  can  ud  the  police  in  that  matter. 

Q.  Then  yon  wooM  in  th&t  matter  render  aid  nnder  a  IsBOoae  ^atem 
where  yon  woold  not  lend  it  now  ? 

A.    I  do  propose  to  turn  myself,  or,  yet,  into  a  -Stale  Constable. 

Q.  Bnt  if  yon  were  licensed,  yon  would  refider*aid  to  the  police  wtAtat^ 
itie»? 

A,    I  statedthat  it  woidd  be  for  my  intevett  to  do  so. 

Q.    That  is,  when  yoar  interefet'ieqmred  it  yoa  would  do  ao  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  In  regardtothequality  of  liquors,  would  there  be  any  fimlity  or  any 
means  of  testing  Uqoors  which  would  operate  better 'for  snpprsosing  Ae  traffic, 
turning  on  the  quidity  of  liquors,  than  there  would  be  nndertho  ossting  lav, 
in  seizing  the  whole  stock  ?*  • 

A.    if  I  understand  the  nature  of  your  questbn. 

Q.  My  question  is  simply  this.  Too  spoke  of  l&e  im^eetion  of  fiqasr, 
<did  you  not  ? 

A.    I  did. 

<2.    My  qireatiatt  is  wliatpos^ble  advantage  thereis  in  the  inspect^ 
•cially,  of  liquor,  ibrliie  furthering  of  the  into^sts  ^  the  eoaimmnity  in  thaifc 
iregaffd,  that  is  not  involved  in  the  present  law? 


A,  I  have  douVt  that  If  yoa  seize  all  that  a  man  has  got,  you  can  find  out 
"what  it  is  very  easily.  I  thought  your  qoestioii  reAnred  to  the  qaaMty  of 
liquor. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  removing  from  the  eonmniiit^  ikut  very  bad 
liquors.  We  would  remove  them  by  seizure.  Is  your  method-bettar  thaa  the 
present  ? 

A.    I  think  it  wotdd  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbics*)  Did  you  obt^n  a  license  fixMn  tlie  United 
States? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Have  you  one  now  ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  pains  to  proetetite,  or  obtMn  tfwpwtocntidn  of 
unlicensed  persons? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  you  do  not  take  pains  to  proseeute,  having  a  Haitod  Stetes 
license,  why  would  you  do  so  any  more  under  a  State- lieeiwe? 

A.  Because  it  has  been  judicially  decided  that  the  United  Sfeatea  ticenao 
does  not  protect  me.' 

Q.    Did  you  before  that  decidon  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.'  Then  would  your  State  license  hMQcey^'to  do  it  tny  more? 

A.  The  United  States  license  is  entirely  general  in  its  termt.  it  places 
mc  under  no  restriction.  It  ofien  me  no  law  of  reguiataon  «t  tiL  It  ia  sim- 
.ply  presented  to  me  by  the  officer  of  the  tr^venne,  ay somelMBy  which  we 
I  must  do,  and  which  I  know  nothing  about.  The  State  lieeiiae  offien  me 
something  which  protects  me  in  my  business ;  and  if  I  see  ft  parly  near  ne 
who  has  no  right  to  pursue  the  business,  I  should  pi^Ke^  againat  Inm. 

Q.  Does  diat  giVe  you  the  ri^t  to  deal  in  these  aittclea  whieh  the 
United  States  license  would  not?  ' 

A.    The  National  Government  gires  us  no  rights  it  <nAy  knan  ns. 

Q.  I  have  heard  your  statement  I  want  to  ask  yotr  one  queadon  more. 
You  may  answer  my  question  ot  not,  just  aa  you  please.  You  know  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  taseU  intoxicattbig  fiqnora  ? 

A.    I  know  there  is  a  law  to  that  eflTeci 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  (and  you  need  not  answer  the  queatioB  Unless  you 
choose),  how  you  can  as  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  joaiify  any  one  in 
knowingly  and  daily  violating  a  law  of  the  UommonWeAltli  "Whieh  protects 
you  and  all  your  rights  ? 

Q.    (By  Mr.  kiCHAiiDS.)    Howcan  I  justify  myadf? 

A.    (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)    Yes,  sir. 

A.  That  is  something  which  we  have  been  lodging  for,  and  are  looking 
for  now  in  a  change  of  the  law. 

Q.  Taldng  the  Liw  as  an  existing  hw  of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  you 
are  a  citizen,  how  can  you  as  a  good  citizen  jtDtify  any  man  in  daily  violating 
a  known  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  which  he  is  a  citicen  ? 
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A.  Well)  sir,  I  am  cnly  one  in  the  matter*  I  justify  myself  in  the 
iray  that  a  thoasand  good  and  respectable  and  intelligent  men  in  thb 
mnnity  justify  themseWes  in  coming  in  and  asking  me  to  break  it. 

Q.    TM»isymuriiile? 

A,    I-havenorale. 

Q.    Have  yon  no  other  reasoo  to  gire  ? 

A.    I  have  no  parlicnlar  reason. 

TssTiMONT  of'Wiluam  H.  Fox. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spoonsb.)    Ton  reside  in  Taonton  ? 

A.    Ida 

Q.    You  are  jadge  of  what  court? 

A.    I  am  jiM%e  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  Taunton* 

Q.  Ton  know  the  question  here  between  a  prohibitory  or  license  law.  I 
should  like  your  judgment  in  regard  to  it. 

Ac  I  db  tAitknownmeh  of  the  working  .of  the  old  license  law,  as  it  was 
repealed  before  I  knew  mneh  about  it.  ^to  the  working  of  the  prohibitory 
law  in  XauHon,  I  should  think  that  two  years  ago  there  was  as  much  fiq;iior 
sold  in  Taunton  as  ever  there  was.  It  appeared  to  be  Tciy  much  restrided. 
Places  were  very  numerous  where  liquor  XKidd  be  had.  Up  to  thi^  time  we 
had  existed  as  a  town  government,  the  city  charter  being  ^ven  Jaooaiy  lit, 
1866;  and  there  were  no  poliee  on  duty  and.  no  officers  to  prosecute  li^cir* 
seUersjn  so  that  the  pvosecuiions  made  before  the  granting- of  the  ci^  charter 
weremriinly  made  by  prominent  temperance  peoplei^who  at  times,  1^  cod- 
certed  aetiea,'  sent  a  batch  of  oompilainta  to  ihe  jury,  and  had  several  of  the 
deafers  sxrested  and  taed  and  sometimes  convicted.  These  efforts  on  ^ 
part  of  .the  temperance*  men  were  intermittent,  and  proved  inefiectoal, 
although  sometimes  shops  were  closed  by  tbek  efforts.  But  more  were  opened 
than  weie  ekned.  In  1866,  iinder<  the  cit^  government,  we  had  a  board  of 
government  Mendly  to  the  temperance  ccause*  The  City  Marshal  and 
assistant  tried,  I  think,  to  enforce  the  law  as  well  as  ^yo<mld.  They  fiist 
ordered,  liie  selleia  to  do^e  their  shope  at  ten  o'clock  every  ni^t,  and  to  ke^ 
closedi  oa  'the  Sabbath. .  This  law  was  obeyed  after  seveial  proseeutioos. 
Theliquor*deale»faa4.noobjection9iaslongasitw(^ked  universally.  That 
stopped  drinking  carousal  in  the  street*  .  Some  effor^  were  made  to  sopprcss 
•  the  sale  further  than  that;  and  quite  a  number  of  prosecutions  were  made  by 
the  city  mandkal;  But  during  that  year,  the  United  States  license  question 
was  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  liquor-dealers  seemed  to  think  that  as 
long  as  this  question  was  open  they  were  safe.  So  that  during  the  year  I  do 
not  think  much  was  aecompUshed  in  stoppii^  the  sale  of  liqnoc,  except  in  tie 
night-time  and  on  the  Sabbath,  as  I  have  alr^y  stated. 

Q.    This 'was  in  1865  that  yon -have  been  speaking  of? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  1865 ;  I  said  1866.  This  mqnth,  I  think,  the  first  aeizure  by 
the  State  Codstabulaiy  was  made  in  Taunton.  The  stock  of  the  three  largest 
dealer  were  successfully  seixed,*amoaating  in  all  to  five  or  six  thousand  dbUan 
in  value.  One  of  these  dealers  idiose  liquors  were  seized  had  been  up  to  that 
time  the  leading  liquor-seller.  I  should  call  him  the  representative  liqaor- 
seUer,  except  that  ho  was  the  most  respectable  of  the  dealers.    Ho  y 


nrfaom  temperance  oieikoften^ippKttehed.fbr  the  puvpoie  of  arguing  with  l^m 

on  the  qaestion.    A  great  deal  of  moral  suasion  had  been  used  and  wasted  on 

hhn.    Prosecutions  had  been-  made  and  a^  great  defi  of  mon^  bad  been  made, 

but  nothing  had  been  done  in  any  way  to  stop  his  selling  fiq^or.    But  his 

liquors  were  seized ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  not  sold  a  drop  of  • 

liquor.    His  establisfameaft  is  tamed  into  a  lespeotable  dething  establishment, 

and  rented  to  parties  in  Boston,  who  have  rented  it^fbr  a  term  of  yean.    0ne 

other  is  also  stopped.    &|o  that  of  the  three  whose  liquors  were  seized,  two 

have  stopped.    That  was  the  first  blow  to  the  liquor-dealers  in  Taunton,  of 

any  importance.    It  frightened  them  more-  tiian  anything  else  that  I  have 

erer  known. .  The  traffic  has  been  unsetded.wnce  then.    And  I  have  heard 

that,  when  the  State  Constable  has  been  expected,  large  quantitieB  of  liquors 

have  been  removed  to  some  place  where  they  could  be  kept^out  of  »ght.    I 

think  that  the  stopping  of  tiiis  place  of  Mr.  -—  was  one  of  the  best  things 

that  the  State  Constabulary  eoidd  havie  done    I  thtttk  that  single  suppresnon 

wooid  pay  all  the  ezpensea  of  the  Coiofitabulary  in  the  town  of  Taunton  since 

tfaey  hnvo  been  establisb«d.    He  was-  the  largest  mmseUer,  and  the  smaller 

sellers  have  referred  to  him,  and  said  that  he  was  making  money  out  of  the 

business,  and  asked  why  his  place  was  not  stepped.    I  think  it  has  had  a 

remaikable  influence.    In  July  of  last  year,  a  State  Constable  was  apppiated 

for  Tpanlon.    He  immediately  commenced  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  law ; 

and  wtile  he  ww  induce  (until  the  first  of  JJamiafy  of  tiiis  year),  I  think  the 

reaaltB  khS  liis  effbtts  were  Tery^marked  a&d  decided.    A  fisw  yean  ago,  in 

^*  Rum  HoHdW)"  as  it  was  called,  itores  and  liquor  shops  were  open  on  botili 

sides  of  ttifiratreet  ait  any  time,  and  people  passing  by  could  get  their  jogs  and- 

demijohns  filled,  and  the  sale  was  very  exposed,  and  theedor.of  ^qoor^was 

very  perceptible  in  the  street    To^Bf  iUemas  not  one  shop  where  it  is  kept 

tbat  I  know  of;  there  may  be  one  place  where  it^  is  kept-  WhB$  1  have  said 

of  *'  EamHdIow  **  is  substantially  trae  of  the  city.    I  do«ot«hink  that  there 

are  one-third  as  many  places  open  now  as  there  were  a  year  ago. 

Q.    And  none  of  them  public  ? 

A, '  Very  few  of  tbepUf  Itlttak,  ^t  are  open.  There  are  two  or  three 
that  i  shoaki  ^sU'open  shops.  Ttt»y  usually  keep  a'  wateh,  I  ^iqk^  at  the* 
windows,  and  look  out  for  suspicious  persons  i^e  t^  Slate  Goostables, 

Q.  Do  you  Mk  that  It  htM  diminisliisd  the  sale  of  Hqnevsthere  a  geod 
deal?     . 

A*  I  doysir.  I  think  lihat  iMrt;  only  the  sale  but  the.  use  of  liquor  has 
decreased.  It  is  a  Ihot  well  known  and  frequently  spokea  of  tiiati  less  liquor 
10  iraa!t  now  than  a  yeiir  ago» 

Q.  Tou  attribute  to  the  -feet  of  ihe^  law  being'  carried  out  by  the  State 
Police? 

A^    Ido^sir. 

Tbbtikokt  of  K«y.  ANPBSiir  i&uuAMJi*. 
Q*    (By  Mr.' SrooKSR.)    Of  what  denomhiation  are  yoa  a  deigynan  ? 
A,    Baptist. 
.    Q.    Yoo  reside  in  Tbiuntoa?'    -  .... 

^.    Ide^ 
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Q,  You  hare  heard  ibe  teetaiODy  of  Jodge  F<»«-4oes  yDor  ofaaertitiaii 
agree  witk  hk  ? 

^.    It  does  very  genosvlly  and  rerj  deeidfidly. 

Q.  HaTe  yoa  been  in  ^  halut  of  lookiBg  iato  Urn  matter  of  intomper- 
SQice? 

A.  Ihikt^  sir.  The  cause  is  oae  that  I  haTe  been  nmeh  interested  ia  for 
maay  years,  and  I  have  watched  thingi  Very  closdyr 

Q.    You  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  pfohifaitory  ]a.ir»i 

A*    lam^ 

Q,    And  of  the  State  Constalmlary  ? 

il.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  are  reasons  Tery ^hnportaat  ssid  very  eencilasve, 
why  I  should  &Torthe  present  law  and  the^ffbrtsef  the  State  ConstaUary 
to  enibree  that  law. 

Q4    Will  you  please  give  them  bdefly  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  beUeve  thai  the  prohibitory  Jaw  is  right  in  prinei* 
pie,  and  that  the  lieeaase  law  wodid  be  etsentialiy  wrMg  in  principle,  sad  I 
hare  ofasenrod  that  whatever  is  wrong  in  principle  never  works  vreli  psacti- 
catty. 

Q,  Yoa  believe  with  Governor  Andrew  that  it  iseafe  tosttdc  to  good 
prineif^? 

A.  I  do  most  decidedly.  I  also  bdieve  that  the  prohibitory  law,  if  psoipcrly 
enforoed  by  the  State  OQostabidary»  woidd  very  laigely  sapprass  the  sale  sad 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  I  have  no  faith  in  any  other  means*  I  have  some 
remembrance  of  the  old  license  law,  and  some  'kiiowleclge  of  liceiiae  laws  in 
other  States.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  efficmfcy  (^  aueh  laws  to  ««fp«*—  the 
iOicit  sale  of  spiritnous.  liquors. 

Q.    How  hmg  have  you  lived  in  TsRttttai? 

A,    Nearly  eighteeii  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  informatioB  in  regard:  to  the  license  laws:  in  Ebode 
Island  ? 

A.    I  have  some. 

Q,  Has  it  done  anything  toeuf^ress  the  sale  of  liquor  there?  Dees  not 
everybody  sell  tin  Rhode  Island  that  derixes  to  ?  What  is  your  0|iiiikm»  denied 
from  any  fhcts  that  you  jnay  have  learned  2 

A*  My  opinion  is  that  the  license  law  of  Rhode  Jshmd  hae.been  as  snddy 
violated  by  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor,  as  the  Massachusetts  prohihitaiy  law,  in 
prc^KMTtion  to  the  population.  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  considered  ^at 
it  has  been  almost  uaivenally  violated  by  those  who  havse  so^ 

Q.  All  that  you  have  read,  or  observed,  or  reflected  upon  it  haa  led.  jnw  to 
suppose  that  suoh  is  ^hs  general  effiaet  of  license  laws  ? 

-4.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  that  they  have  never  been  efficient  in  restraining  tim  traffic  ? 

A.  I  have  some  means  of  knowing  tike  public  sentiment  somewhat  upon 
this  subject,  and  one  reason  that  inlhienoe^  mv  very  decidiildly  in  favor  of  a 
prohibitory  law  is  that,  according  to  my  beat  knowledge  and  jadg^BMat, 
the  most  disinterested  and  impartial  judges  fhvor  prolubttoiy .  legWar 
tion,  and  condemn  a  license  law ;  and  that  to  at  v€ry<  la^ge  «ziettt, 
the  ooen  and  earnest  advocates  of  a  license  law  are  interested  parties^  parties 
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iMMd  eitiDorfaj  iatevert  or  by  appetite  4  and  I  have  always  observed  that  the 
tOBtbumyDf  one  bitoed  stron^y  either  by  appetite  or  i^  mterest,  thoagh  it 
may  be  gireii  with  perfect  hone^y,  ia  to  be  received  with  great  caotion.  And 
.partieB^ho  are  diiint«re«tody  mea  wfaado  not  wish  to  drink  or  to  sell,  are  very 
generally,  according  to  my  observation,  opposed  to  a  license  law  and  in  favor 
'of  prohibition. 

I    Q.    Is  there  aaythiBg-  maa^  tha^  you  would  like  to  stato>M  mything  that 
you  deem  important  ? 

Ai  As  one  who  iidB  a.great  deal  of  intercsfc  in  young  men,  I  deprecate 
▼cry  mneh  ihe  ginng«f  the  ic^pJ  sanotion  of.  the  Gommoawealtb  to  the  sale 
of  spiriteons  liquors*  Youdg  mei|  begin  to  drii^  in  the  most  respectable 
plac0s  ifhae  liquoris  sold.  Very  g^enily  they,  will  not  go  into  the  hidden 
and  degrading*  plaBSB,  if  tbey  Imve  not  alisady^  learned  to  diinkin  places 
more  respectable.  If  I  bad  no  otherintecesi  in  this  measure^  I  should  depbre 
the'consequences  of  giving  the  sanction  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  sale  of 
qpirituioa04i€piers^  even  to  the  most  respectable  men  who  are  engaged  in  such 
a  buainesiL  I  fear  thai  snoh  a  policy  would  be  hostile  to  good,  morals,  unsafe 
to  oar  young  men,  and  in  many  instances  very  destructive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andsbw.)  You  made  some  remark  just  now  about  the  opan- 
ions  of  genlJlemeii  who  express,  tbeir  judgment  against  the  present  law  as 
beiaigprapeily  sal^eet  to  »  cwtain  deduetion  as  t»  their  value>  because  such 
people  are  usually  influeaoed  either  by^  their  jq^patite  &r  dxink,  or,  by  their 
pecuniary  interest  as  deafam  ? 

A.  My  statement  was  that  the  open  and  most  earnest  advocates  of  a 
lioeBflalsMr  are  Tery  generally  those  who  are  either  biased  by  their  interest 
or  appetite. 

Q,  Do  you  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  twenty  tbousand  men 
wlko  have  petitioned  ibr  this  law? 

A.    21«twitkatt4>fthemt^nil^  know  a  sample  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yov  apply  the  remark  you  have  just,  now  made,  to  the  gentlemen 
wlio  have  testified  befbre  t^  Comnntteef—to  such  gentlemen  as  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Bacon,  Bev.  Dr.  Todd,  Bev.  Dr.  Blakely,  Bev.  Dr^  Neale,  Biabtxp  Eastbum, 
aaad  a  large  class  of  other  gentlemen^  who  have  testified  and  ezprcteed  their 
opinion  in  ikvor  of  the  licemwlaw.  Do  you  desira  your  reauuk  to  be -applied 
to  ihose  gentlemen  ? 

A.    1  do  not  make  any  sack  application  of  it. 

Q.  Then  what  value  do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  attach  to  the  remark 
aa  a  part  of  your  tesdmony  ?  You  understand  that  the  Committee  are  sitting 
bete  te  estimate  and  connder  and  weigh,  the  opinions  and  facts  they  receive 
in  evidence  before  them,  according  to  their  value.  Now,  if  you  make  that 
remark  at  all,  do  you  not  either  make  it  with  the  intent  that  it  shall  be  appUed 
to  those  geatlement-who  have  testified,  or  eke  do  you.  make  it  as  something  of 
no  value  at  all  and  sbnply  as  a  fiiag  ? 

A,  I  discUdm  entirely  any  intent  of  making  it  aa  a  fling.  I  made  it  as  my 
deep  conviction.  lappttedtkeremaric  to  the  open  advocates  of  a  license  law, 
not'to  tbe-wttaesMS.  I  suppose  that  the  witnesses  were  ordered  to  appear 
here  and  g^ve  thebr  testujumy,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  regard  theaa  as  advo* 
cates;  but  I  know  that  in  the  community  in  which  I  live,  the  men  who  are 
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interested,  are  iall  in'  fatvor  -  of  a  l]eeq0e  lav.  I  do  noiknow  «i]r  e»epti<M 
wfaatBoever.  This  iairae  in  Fall  Biver,  in  New  Bedfiiidy  and  in  BosloBrao 
far  as  I  am  acquainted.    • 

Q.  Then  yon  exclude  the  gentlemen  who  teetifiad  in  fiurer  of  the  fetiti«B 
before  the  Committee  from  the  applioation-of  that  remaric  ? 

A.    I  do  not  i^ply  it  to  them  nor  exclude  them  from  it. 

Q.    Do  xou  intend  that  it  shall  be  undentood  aaappljiag' to  tlMtt? 

A.    I  did  not  make  any  such  application  of  it. 

Q.  Then  I  aak  with  what  intent^  and  lor  what  pnipofle  was  it'fluAe,  if  it 
was  not  made  with  the  view  of  affecting  the  Tahie-of  :th9  toBkinidn7  at  those 
gentlemen? 

ii.  I  have  no  olijeetion  to  Mying  that  I  made  th»  woamrk  amplgr  vpoa 
account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  direct  question  here  at  issue*  It  is  »  tet  thsft 
I  have  observed  eo  widely  that  it  seems  to  me,  to  be-  iasiportant. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  actual,  legitimate  use  of  spiritBOiisIiqeao 
and  wines  in  such  ^  eommonwealdi  a^  MaassehMStts,  and  of  the  Biiiber  of 
persons  to  whom  this  remark  of  youn  must  necessarily  Apply>  if  it  i 
outsido  of  the  range  of  witnesses^? 

A.    I  am  aware  that  the  api^ioatiott  is  very  fatoad. 
'  Q.  .Do  you  not  know  that  spizituous  U^uofs,  pud  .whiskey,  in  ] 
have  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  been  applied  tevf  generally  lor  i 
cniial  purposes  in  oases  of  tubercnlar  disease  of  the  Imigi?. 

A.  I  know  that  it  has  been  affiled  to  a  very  greait  e&tenty  but  kbw-sndely 
I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  regarded  in  die  medical  pgofinmien  ■  00  is-tet 
a  specific  against  tubercular  disease  ? 

A.    I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  speeifio.  .^ 

Q.    Did  you  ever  read  the  report  of  Dr.  Sfcrett,  1^  Neiv  Yovk,  of  the. 
examination  of  the  bodies,  of  seventy  men  who  were  bronght  into  tibo  puMie 
dead-house  of  !New  York  City,  who  were  what- are  known  ^  as  -^^  g^ttor  dnvnk* 
srds,"  n6ne  of  whom  had  toberoular  disease  of  the  lui^?  .  < 
.A.    I  never  heard  of- that  . 

Q.  Are  you  not  «ware  that  tlmt  is  but  .obe  of  eefveial  fhels  aad-droBftt* 
stances  that  tend,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  specific  remedy  torn  iBeipient'tobeienlar 
disease? 

A,  No,  sir ;  not  that  it  is  a  specific  I  knpw  tludrSOHke-physioiiMM  prescribe 
it  and  that  some  do  not. 

Q-  Do  you  not  know  that  througheot  the  medical  ^:ofesqMmi  it  is  almost 
universally  prescribed  ? 

A,    I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q»  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  etatistios  of  mehialUy  diow  that  «.boQt  ceo* 
fifth  part  of  all  the  people  who  die  in  MasBachusetts>and#  I  thinkt  in  New 
England  also,  die  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lun|^  ? 

ii.    I  am  aware  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  do. 

Q.    Then  that  shows,  does  it  not,  that  as  a  maUer  of  :  medical  Ireatmevt, 
about  one^fiith  part  of  the  whoto  population  of  ^^bssachusetts,  either  i 
properly  nmy,  use  whiskey  dmly  ? 

A.    I  do  not  tlnnk  that  follows  at  all 
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Qb    Mnit  or  msTv  1 0a&<i9  under  c6Bq)el0Ht  medioal  ad^oe  ? 

^.  Idonotlnidirat'I'Cdiiiatdmit'tiialiiitaftet  I  do  imM  know  what  is 
ibe  pxopoftioti* 

4^<>  gfl|>potiagthat-,to  be*  tke'pro^oHion,^o«iiB«k  tbatabsw  that  at  least 
one  penon  in  every  ftAiily  in .  Maaiaohwetts  vpoii  an  *  av^nge^  eome  ttme  or 
other  during  the  cooise  of  the  year^  either  >  nMui  or'^  may  reey  properly  and 
under  competent  nedical  adrie^  of  tiie  highest  charaoter,  me  some  snch 
artide  as  a  matter  of  daily  use  ? 

A,  I  have  no  donht,  sir,  that  it  is  used  and  may  he'used'sciQiewhat  extei^ 
sively  for  meiidnal  pwposes.  • 

Q.  And  taken  daily,  as  some  of  the  witnesses  have  testified  h^re,  for 
moatte  or  yeaM*  togelfaeri  .}^  ^  miQ  ^Iiq  {g-  xble  to  pursae  Ins  usual  daily 
proAssion  or  calling? 

A.  I  am  not  aiware  of  saeh^testimoiiyy  or  of  sn^-a  use  under  medical 
advtoe*-- 

Q,  Tboii,  ave  you  not  t^ifliag^  in  view  of  your  ignorance  tif  fketi  which 
are  known  to  exist  <8ad  have  been  testified  to  by  gentlemen  before  the  Com- 
mittee, to  be  somewhat  eharitabie  in  your  consideraifion  of  the  motives  of 
men  who  take  upon  themsttves  the  responsibility,  betoo  a  gmve  tribunal, 
of  expressing  their  views  in  respect  to  a  matter  of  such  deep  cono^n  ?  < 

A .  Certainly,  I  took  that  fliUy  into  consideration  before  I  made  the  remark , 
and  see  no  reason  now  why  I  shoidd  qualify  it  •    - 

Q,    But  then  yoo^onotiapplythereosarlc  to  these  who  have  testified? 

A.  I  would  ajqriy  die  remark  to  a  witness  who  testified  an  hour  ago  and 
affimedihie'fntaEest  m'  iSbm  liquer  business,  ahd  delelared  that  tUit  interest 
would  lead  him  to  give  information  that  we«M  tesult  in  the  proeecution  of 
ilHcHdeaSen..       .. 

Q.  U  there  any  occasion  i»  you,  as  a  naiiistor^of  ^e  €k»pel,  to  come  up' 
hese  and  make  any  sMi  a  remark  as  that  in  ««ftreh<ie  to  Mn  Riohardtf,  who 
came  hereiinvolnntnily,  at  the  summons  of  these  Beuonstrants,  to  answer  the 
questions  that  were  put  to^him  politely,  and  without  aspe^ng  anybody? 

A.  I  think  that  on  a  great  question  like  this  Ibe  'whole  truth  should  be 
spoken.  That  was  my  only  aim.  .  I  was  aware  of  the  odium  that  might  be* 
attaehed  to  the  eyprssMdnof  such  a  eouvietton,  nevertheless  I  expressed  it 
and  I  abide  by  it 

Q.  fAfe  yiMiDot  awarti  that  the  disciples,  eighteen  hundred  yean  ago, 
undertook  to  make,  just  sudi  remarks  about  other  pet^le  who  did  not  choose  to 
cast  out  devils  in  their  way,  and  do  yon  remisAber  -Ae  rebuke  of  the  Muter 
of  naail? 

A.  If  this  devil  can  be  cast  out  at  all — ^the  devil  of  dmnkenness  and  liquor- 
aelHttg-^IwtllifeQowabip  any  man  that  eaa  do  tiie  work.   - 

Q»  Do  you  appear  here  as  a  witness  and  attempt  to  prejuc^  that  conceni- 
ing  iHueh  there  may  be  an  hofaest  difference  of  opimon,  by  an  undiSritable 
remark  of  that  description,  when  the  Committee  are  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  9 

A.  Jdonotdeemthereaurk  at  all  nnehaiftable.  I  remavked*  that  the 
prominent  advocates  of  a  license  law  were,  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge, 
biased  by  interest  or  appetite.  I  fail .  to  see  anything  uncharitsibfo  in  the 
remark. 
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Q.  Supposing  that  were  trm,  vhii  r^thirtfaii  Ckmunittae  to  be  affeeted 
bythatfaotia  thejudgmetitthatihefBlnflbeieitoftni?  Li'SottbeL^g^ 
lature  and  the  Committeo  bound  to  find  out  the  truth  aad  deolaie  it  if  tbqr 
can,  irrespeettvte  of  the  motiTes  which  inflnenoe  wnybody^  and.  ma.  any  tziba- 
nal,  short  of  the  Infinito  tnbunal  to  whiofa  yaa  and  I.baive>gottoaBswerat 
hist,  assama  praperljr  to  jadg^  of.  motive  ?  -  . 

A.  I  believe  it  is  reeognised  as  a  prinoipfte  in<  law  in  iMgaid;  t»  eridence 
that,  where  a  witness*^  appetite  or  interest  bias  hiwulhat  tetia^to  be  taken 
into  aooount  bj  ibe  jury. 

Q.    Have  we  put  anj  witnesses  of  that  charaoter upon  tiw  attad  ? 

A,    Ida«iot]uiow,airi 

Q*  Then  inhere  was  the  pn^riety  of  four  »mark«  takng  iMaTiavaa  jost 
now  laid  down  ? 

A.  I  (Ud  not  regard  witaesses  aa  advoeatesi;  tkei«foro,  my  vmuak  did-  not 
intend  to  apply  to  them.  I  hare  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  vriil  ap^j  to 
some  who  have  testified ;  very,  likely  to  others.  One  individuai  who  has  l^een 
upon  the  stand  here,  t<^  me  aiontfaa  ago  that  he  was  im  tiie  daily  use  of  sfar* 
ituous  liquors.    He  was  a  deigyman,  I  regret  to-sayv 

Q»  Therefore^  you  think  it  proper  to  aspersa  the! sootima  with  which  that 
gentleman  testified  ? 

A.    Not«tall,sir. 

Q,    But  still  you  adhere  to  yonrremark? 

A\  I  do,  but  not  to  aspetae  his  mothnea.'  Ifia*  nntivaa  may  ba  ^aod ;  bot 
intareat  biaass  men,  lotwithsbaiidiBg  their  atatemenla  may  be  nmda  eonaeien- 
ttooriy,  and  in  all  sinoenty.  Ibdieva  that  etvery  lawyer  vmlantaiida  that 
prineiple^  and  uaeaituk  tKntt  ^ery  freely. 

Q.  I  am  Tery  sorry  to  hare  the  bar,  so  &r  as  I  am  aequainiadiwith  it, 
judged  by  the  remark  yon  hara  jnat  made  and  adhered  to.  Ihave  never  been 
educated  in  any  such  a^  bar  myself;  Yon  hava  aikiiad  toithe  neceanty^f 
exereiaii^  a  good  inAwmae  orer  youag  men,  aad,  tberefive,  you  thiak  it 
important  that  the  GeaunoBlrealtik  should  prerent^if  posaiblef  Mqmaa  aad 
wines  from  being  sold  widiin  the  -Statet  kst'tfaey  migbt  pervert  ysa ; 
thattnie? 

A*  Tha^  is  one  of  my;ob|eetiibn8'to  a  Isewise' law$  tiafrit  paopoeea-to  1 
the  most  respectable  dass  of  liquor-dealers.  Their  houseawoold  prateUy 
be  attractiTe  places  to.  the  young.  I  greatly  fear  that  thatr^inflaeaea  woidd 
be  to  demoralise  yodog  'men.  The  yomg  begin  .toidfiak'  tharo;  tiMgrftsas 
tlie  habit  of  drinking  in  respectable  plaoes.r 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  object  or  intent  of  the  law  is  'to.Soeaae 
drinking-plaees  as*  such  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  definitoljr  what  is  dcaiittL.  loniy^spaak.flma  ^kmima^ 
geations  that  I  bane  heard  oaadtt. 

Q.  Tlie  apprebexMHon  then  that:  ycm  feeit^  cadihad.  tothat  dear  ef 
I^aoes? 

A,  No,  siTi  It  attacheatortbe  sale  of  fl|MiitaoBrfli^(oai%  eitiieriobe  aaed 
on  <iie place,  or  to  be: carried. home. 

Q.  Then  you  object  to  liquora  bein^  sdld  there  to  be  rdiaalB  upoft  the 
premises,  or  to  be  carried  home  ? 
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A.  I  object  $6ihe  sale  imieis  it  be  done  hy  the  agent  under  the  direction 
aad  for  the  purpoBes  proidded  by  laWk 

Q.    Do  you  conaidar  tiiat  the  agent  is  or  is  jaot  a  reqiectalile  man  ?  * 

A.    The  agents  of  this  State  ? 

Q»  Do  yoo  consider  that  licensing  an  agent  takes  him  ont  of  the  oategciry 
of  respectable  men ;  and  if  not,  does  not  your  objection  to  licensing  a;  respec- 
table man  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  agent  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  A  sale,  sanctioned  by  law,  of  spirituous liquofs  to  be  used 
medkbally,  or  in  the  arts,  la  entirely  respectable^  if.  such  sale  be  necessacy ; 
and  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  may  be^  nttcessavy^ 

Q.  Yon  wonld  have  a  law  uadevtake  id  supernse  the  use  mader  by  citizens 
o#  a  ciDMiuiveiaiarMo  ? 

A.    I  have  made  no  such  statement. 

(k    But  does-nol  your  statement  mean  that^if  it  means  anything  ? 

A.    I  tiiink  it  apfjAteaexelusively  to  the.  selling  and  drinking  of  liquor. 

Q.  If  it  applies  ezclunvely  to  the  selling  and  drinking,  is  not  the  sale  itself 
CD  injurious  aad  an  immoral  one  as  soon  as  the  sale  is  effected  ? 

A»    Do  yon  mean  the  sale  to  be  used  aa  abeverage  ?? 

Q.  Thei  lae^  is  net  a  part  of  the  sale;  tiie  use  is  subsequent  to  the 
purchase. 

A.  I  think  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  in  this 
Commonwealth,  is  a  crime  and  a  wrong. 

Q.  I  hsvQ  TO  ocoasion  or-di^fwntion  to  quaarelwith  your  private  con- 
science, or  to  interfere  with  your  own  affairs  by  the  light  of  your  conseience, 
tat  lam  eadea^ioriBg^  tO'  hold-  yoilr  miad  to  a  contemplation  of  your  own 
proposition,  that  the  effect  of  a  sale  of  spirituous  liqaora  u/jprn  'the  young-  men 
le  injorioaa  beeaase  of  the  temptatiott  aad  inflaence.  I  now  eaU  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  agents  of 'the  Oommoaweahh  sell  spirituous  liquors 
wUeh  young  men  may  see  sold  or  they  may  purchase. 

A4  My  point  isf  ^ataa  one  who  fbeis  some  intoresi^in  the  preservation  of 
the  morals  of  yon^  men  and  the  w^fare  of  the  young  generally,  beginning 
with  the  principle,  in  idndi  I  fiimly  believe,  that  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
18  injurious  as  a  general  rule,  and  indeed,  in  my  (pinion,  in  all  cases  exeepttag 
when  used  as  a  medicine, — ^my  point  is  that  it  is  injurious,  and  the  danger  of 
foaaamg  habiti  of  intemperance  is  veiy  great ;  that,^  if  the  liquor  traffic  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  bttnded  as  something  wrongiaadimproper  and  injurious* 
so  that  it  is  thereby  driven  into  daric  places,  as  thcA^and  gamblingare  driven 
into  dtak  places,  where  they  ought  to  bo  if  they.eziat  at  alL  young  men  will 
not  be  half  so  likely  to  come  into  the  low  groggeries  to  learn  to  drink  spirit- 
nous  liquors  and  acquire  habits  of  intemperance,  as  if  liquor  was  sold  in  more 
respectable  pUices  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  law.  In  a  licensed  hotel,  I 
can  go  in  and  buy  brandy  and  wine  with  my  dinner.  I  can  go  into  a  licensed 
stove  end  buy  a  .botde  of  bvandy  and  cany  it  i6  my  room.  It  is  laitful  to  do 
it.  I  fear  that  if  such  facilities  are  offered  for  the  purchase  of  liquor  in  saeh 
respectable  places,  the  result  wil  be  the  ruin  of  many  young  men,  while  if 
these  sales  were  notmade  honorable  and  given  the  sanction  of  the  law,  they 
woDdd  be«Arod. 
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A.  Then  it  is  not  the  fiicility  iritft  jrtith  liqaor  is  obtained. that  inilaenoes 
your  judgment,  but  it  is  the  deore  to  proenxe  the  stamping  of  moral  condem- 
nation hy  tbe  law  upon  the  sale  ? 

A.    Not  entirely  that 

e.    Which  isit? 

A,    It  is  bodi. 

Q,    You  want  both? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  In  the  first  pUce  to  make  it  inconvenient  fm  people  to  get  liqaer. 
That  is  one  thing  you  want  to  do  by  the  law  ? 

A,    Not  merely  inoonreiuent,  faat.to  make  the  getting  of  it  diigcBcefuL 

Q,  You  want  a  law  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  peofAe  to  get  what  by  law 
they  have  the  right  to  get  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  aa  ray  proposition.  I  want  it  to  be  psp- 
fectiy  convenient  to  get  what  they  need  and  are  attdwod  to  nae  for  Oe 
purposes  specified  in  the  present  law. 

Q.  That  is  arguing  in  a  drele.  The  qnettien  is  now  what  llie  Inw  ought 
to  be.  You  want  in  the  first  plaoe,  if  I  undentaii^  you,  to-  baive  the  kw 
render  it  inconvenient  for  people  to  get  spiritnoos  liqnora.  That  is  one  ilang 
you  want  to  do  for  the  protection  of  the  young,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  want  the  sale  of  liquor  to  be  made  respectable  and  attracive 
to  the  young. 

Q.  Doyouordo  you  not  take  the  ground^that  yon  want  to  tender  it 
inconvenient  ? 

Jl  Certainly,  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  beverage.  I  mould  siao  render  it 
unattractive  and  repulsive. 

<2*  I>o  you  mean  that  yon  want  to  make  it  ineonvanimt  and  di^graoeAl, 
or  disgraceful  without  being  ineonvenient? 

A,  I  should  like  to  have  it  so  that  if  I  had  sotis  in  danger,  the  law  woaid 
so  regulate  the  matter  that  it  would  be  iilcottvenient  finr  them.to  purtfaase  (it 
is  always  best  to  have  the  temptation  ineonvcniettt),  and  not  be  led  into  it 
Then  I  would  have  the  sale  odious.  I  wAnt  mysons  41id  young  finenda  to  ftcl 
that  they  are  lowering  themselves  by  buying  ^arituoos'  UqnojB.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  injures  them. 

Q.  Then  you  desire  the  law  to  take  the  morals  and  iheednoation  of  yenng 
men,  in  respect  to  monJity,  into  its  custody,  do  yon  not  ? 

A,    To  some  extent.    I  do,  so  far  as  it  is  jiroper,  but  not  exehisively. 

Q,  Are  you  aware  of  anybody  in  the  Ckmrnon^eriththat  teacbes  that 
doctiine? 

A.    I  do  myself  and  I  supposed  that  it  was  comm6nIf  taught. 

Testxhont  of  Ret.  Johk  W.  Wuxktt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonee.)  Yon  have  heard  the  testimoliy  of  the  gentfeoHi 
fipom  Taunton ;  do  your  observations  correspond  with  theirB  as  to  the  ftaih-' 
ence  of  the  prohibitory  law  and  of  the  State  Coostabniary  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  my  observations  extend.  I  haine  eoly  been  then 
for  one  year,  but  during  that  year,  I  am  quite  sure  the  efiedt  has  been  as 
stated  by  them. 
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Q>    Have  you  ererliTe^ia  Bhode  Uaad? 

Q.    Where? 

A*    At  WooDsocket. 

Q.    Have  they  a  liceaae  law  there  ? 

4.    Ye^  (dr..  ^ 

Q.  How  did  the  license  law  operate  in  Woonsocket,  00  far  as  you 
observed? 

A*  IpcYpr  h^avd  of  but  one  effect  of  it ;  that  was  to  put  S9  many  dollars 
into  the  town  treasury  ? 

Q.    Did  it  ever  do  anything  .to  restrict  the  traffic  ? 

A*    Kot  in  the  least.    . 

Q.    Did  other  than  licensed  parties  sell  li<}uor  ? 

A*  YeS|  sir..  X  cannot  vouch  for  the  statement,  but  it  was  commonly 
jrepocted  in  lYoonsofc^keti  that  the|re.were  thirlgr-three  places  licensed^  and 
between  Mty  and  sixty  places  that  were  not.Vcensed  ? 

Q,    Do  you  presume  that  was  something  near  the  number  ? 

A*  I  think  there  must  bo  about  that  number^  as  I  knew  of  a  great  many 
nlaces. 

Q,    What  is  the  pppula^n  ci  Woonsocket  ?  . 

4-  The  Tillage  embraces  &  part  of  two  towna ;  the  population  is  probably 
jGrom  seven  to  ei^t  thousand. 

Q.  .  That  Jnakes,  then,  nearly  one  hundjNid  dealers  ia  a.  populatiou  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  ? 

A*    About  efgh^y  or  njuiei^*, 

(2*    There  ia  aa  effort  now  being  madei  to  get  a  more  s^i\gent  license  law  ? 

it*    I  have.been  so  infiuaned. . 

Q.    The  present  one  does  not  seem  to  be  satislactory? 

A.  The  people  tlupk  of  increasing  its  stringency.  I  was  in  the  office  of 
the  United.  Statqi  Assessor  in  IVoyid^mce  a  little  whilp  ago,  with  a  friend,  and 
he  handed  ua  a  list,  of  persons,  licensed,  under  th^  United  States  .law^  to  sell 
liquor  in  that  citgr.  It.efnbiraced  over  four  hundred  names.  I  aaked  him  if 
t]ms^  iTfure  the  names  ot  aft,  the  Iiq^am>a9llei8  in  JPnoyid^ce,  and  he  said  that 
it  was  not  all.}  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  quite  half  the  number.  J 
aakadjiun  how  maiyy  of  .tl^pse.  who  irere  not  Hoens^  h7  the  United  States, 
had  a  State  or  town  license.  He  repUed  that  he  1^.  called  for  a  feofroi^ 
eTery  mau  -who . hi|d  a  .State  or  a  town  lic^aKU  so  that  the  United  StfOies 
liqensQiist,  covered,  so  far  as  he  kneW|tlj^  Jist  licensed  by  the  State  and  city, 
flo  that  according  to  his  statement  there  were  more  unlicensed  than  licensed 
Uquor^hopB  in  Providence. 

(2.    The  general  JfeeUng,  I  suppose, .was  that  the  license  law  had  no  effect  ? 

A*  That  was  the  feeling  in  .Woonsocket,  especially.  I  may  say  further, 
upon,  this  poijAt,  tl^fpr.  the.  paift.  thirty  yaafSf  ^  hav,e  been  actively^  engaged 
in  ppgpnfttiug  the  temperance  cause,  and  ha^ve  tekeu  all  the  paips  that  I  could 
to  asceftain  all  the  facts  beaijaguppn  the  subject^      .  . 

d.    Caja  yon  give  us  statistics  ? 

4.  I  ha^  no  definite  statistics  with  me.  I  made  earnest  inquiries  in 
'Woonsocket,  and  teamed  that  at  no  time,  wheu  a  license  law  was  the  law  of 
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the  State,  had  the  rumsellerd  erer  taken  any  pains  to  prosecnte  the'  TiolaAon 
of  that  law.  I  learned  of  one  case,  when  a  few  men  who  had  been  advo- 
cates of  the  license  law,  but  were  not  themselres  dealers,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  smal  amount  of  funds  from  a  few  liquor-sellers  for  the  pmrpuse  of 
prosecuting  the  law.  That  was  all  that  they  could  do.  Under  the' present 
law  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure  a  single  dollar  to  aswt  in  shottiiig  np 
the  unlicensed  shops.  I  was  intimately  acquainted  widiinen  who  were  nost 
anxious  to  suppress  the  tra^c,  and  also  quite  well  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  dealers.  One  of  the  dealers  who  had  a  license,  said  that  he  considered  it 
a  contemptible  piece  of  business  for  him,  selling  liquor  as  he  was,  to  interfere 
with  anybody  else  engaged  in  the  same  traffic. 

lean  say,  without  hesitation,  that  in  Woonsocket,  I  sawmore  dnuilEeBtten 
in  passing  about  the  streets,  in  a  month,  than  I  have  wen  in  Taunton  in  a 
year,  and  Taunton  is  a  place  of  about  twice  the  size  of  Woonsocket;  There 
was  no  month  that  I  was  there,  in  which  I  did  not  see  more  drunken  penons 
in  the  streets,  than  I  have  seen  in  Taunton  during  the  twelve  iisoiiths  that  I 
have  lived  there. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  the  temperance  peoplcy^with  nearly  aU  ihe 
active  temperance  men  in  sonth^^eastem  Massachusetts,  in  Flymovth  and  in 
Barnstable  Counties,  and  I  have  not  met  the  lint  man,  irho^was  in  finmer 
years  in  favor  of  prohibition,  who  took  any  aetave  part  whatever  in  promoling 
the  temperance  cause,  who  now  thinks  it  best  to  have  a  license  law.  TUb 
morning  I  heard  6f  one  man,  whom  I  never  knew,  who  said  that  he  waa  ftr  a 
license  law.  On  the  other  hand,  not  long  after  the  enactment  of  a  pmhifai- 
tory  law,  I  was  in  a  Diviaon  of  the  Sons  of  Temperanee  upon  one  occaaioo, 
and  was  called  upon  to  make  some  remarks  ^ibr  the  good  of  the  Order,"  and 
in  my  remarks  I  approved  heartily  of  the  prohibitory  law,,  and  a  genticoKB 
offered  a  very  earnest  opposition  to  what  I  haid'to  say,  and  I  was,  for  the  time 
being,  almost  tabooed  in  that  room  because  of  ^my  view  of  Ike  case.  Hose 
very  same  men,  since  that  time,^have  tdken  the  other  sidetif  tlie  qneslkn.  I 
think  that  I  can  count  up  at  least  ten  men,  who  have  iihanged  in  firrorof  pK^ 
hibition,  to  every  one  that  1  have  heard  of  as  going  ihe  other  way. 

Mu<5h  testimony,  it  will  not  be  demed,has  been  presented  to  show  ^»t 
there  has  been  quite  an  increase  of  intemperance  in  the  commnlnty,  I  have 
noticed  a  statement  made  by  a  correspondent  of  the  -^  IVboteoeket  Bstriat," 
which  I  think'worthy  of  consideration. 

The  correspondent  himself  was  in  fhvor'of  a  litense'  law.  '  Hirf  sMtenmi 
was  that  intemperance  was  more  rapidly  increa^ng  among  thel  bettei^^nested 
and  better-conditioned  class  of  society,  among  those  who  occupy  good  soeial 
positions,  than  among  the  low  and  degraded  class.  I  tiiifedt  thafthia  statesaeat 
is  correct.  I  think  that  the  increase  of  intemperance,  at  the  present  di^,  is 
almost  entirely  among  the  better  class  of  people ;  among^  tiie  better  off/the 
better  educated  class ;  among  persons  who  have  more  refinement  of  manier, 
and  higher  social  position.  The  complaint  is  made  that  intemperance  has 
increased  under  the  prohibitory  liquor  law.  My  observation  is  that  Aerehas 
been  a  very  great  neglect  in  the  matter  of  educating  the  children  upon  this 
subject  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  great  abatement  6f  the  efoi  to 
affectmature  minds,  but  there  has  been  an  abatement  of  (ifibrt  to  afbotlhe 


minds  of  the  cliildfeii.  We  liave,  grcmiBg  op  ffaroand  us,  a  daM  6f  young 
people  who  have  never  been  well  taught  in  thi*  piincipl^  I  also  account  for 
tlie  inereaae  of  drunkenneaa  upon  vthis  ground :  that  eo  many  ia  ^gih  author- 
ity and  good  wcial  poaition,  have  scouted  the  idea*  of  a  prohibitoiy  law,  and 
have  pubUely  aet  the  example  of  using  liquorsy.aadhavesaidthaty  in  their 
opinion,  total  abstinence  was  a  foolish  thing,  and  the  young  peqile  have  fol- 
lowed their  example.  The  increase  in  drunkenness  has  been  in  the  large 
towns.  This  has  been  ooiudderod  as  quite  an  arguuMmt  against  the  prohib- 
itory law.  I  think  that  in  some  cases  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  law. 
In  die  large  town§  the  law  has  been  more  defied*  Toung  men. on  a  bender, 
and  old  men  on  a  spree».have  gone  to  the  <;itie8,  as  they  are  not  aUe  to 
accommodate  themsdves  at  home.  80  that  those  gentlemen  who  testify  in 
regard  to  the  inereaso  of  intempenmce  ia  the  larger  places,  testify  only 
according  to  their  own  observatioa  ia  tfaoee  places.  I  think  that  they  have 
not  scanned  the  whole  field.  I  should  like  to  see  statktics.from  the  whole 
State.  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  show  about  the  same  thing  now  as  formerly. 
I  have  something  to  toy  in  regard  to  the  lieensing  of  respectable  places.  It 
is'propoflcdby  the  license  party,  as  I  understand, 'tc^lioease  the  respectable 
places,  and  to  shht  up  the  low,  mean  places.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  increase 
of  crime  among  Us  6f  late  has  been  very  hufgely  among  the  better  class  of 
people ;  among  men  of  better  character,  of  better  position,  of  better  means. 
Who  is  it.that  makes  it  unsafe  for  ladies  to  walk  the  streets  of  our  city  alone 
in  the  evening  ?  I'undertake  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  low,  beastly  fellows ;  it 
is  not  the  poor,  degraded  fiweigners,  nor  Yankeesi  as  low  and  debased  as 
they ;  but  it  is  your  fittt  young*  men  who  have  been  permitted  to.- accost,  on 
terms  of  eqnafity,  ladies,  who  had  some  charaotew  When  they  get  liquor  in 
tJiem,  ihey  will  iasnlt  ladies  in  the  street;  Our  murders  and  robberies  have 
been  committed  by  men  of  considerable  character.  Crime  is  not  so  largely 
to  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  lower  portion  of  ^  community  as  formerly. 
My  observations  have  confirmed  mem  this  judgment.. 

There  ai^  some  things  that  should  be  remembered  by  ^this  Committee,  and 
by  the  L^skture,  in  regard  to  thamen-who  come  here  and  ask  for  a  change 
of  this  low.  It  is  of  some  cooseqneo^e  whether  they,  have  been  men  who 
have  been  habitual  violators  of  the  law.  If  these  men  had  submitted  to  the 
law,  and  nehlier  hy  their  practice  induced  others  ta  sell,  aor  sold  themselves ; 
if  they  had  done  nevl^ber  one  thmg  nor  the  other  dnxiag  the  yeatTs  that  we 
hove  had  this  law  upon  the  statute  book,  their  present  testimony  in  favor  of  a 
change  might' be*  wotihji!  more  attention.  That  con8iderati<m,J  Hhink,  has 
aometfaing  to  dv  witb  the  merit  of  their- testimapy. , 

Q.    (By  Mr.  A]rt>]niw.)    3b  what  particuUr  murders  do  you  refer  ? 

A,  I  have  no  memorafldum  with  me^  and  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  have 
nodbed  that  a  large  prqportioaof  the  pemoas  were  very  respectably  connected. 

Q,    Were  they  brought  to  eommk  the  ofiences  by  in^perance  ? 

A.  In  some  cases  tiiey  wero  and  in  some  cases  they  were  not ;  that  is  not 
the  point.  « 

Q.    Tou  were  talkiag  about  iiKtemperanee? 

A:   Yes, sir. 
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Q.  And  those  cases  of  urnrder  to  whiclx  jou  rslbr  were  committed  under 
the  induenee  of  liquoar;  what  are  the  cases,  where  respectable  young  men 
have  oamnutted  jourder  under  the  Indiienpe,  of  liquor  ? 

A.    I  coukl  not  name  the  cases* 

Q.    Canyouna»e[ona? 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can.  I  have  not  r^pifO'ked  the  feet  with  tLat 
idea. 

Q.    Where  did  you  giet  the  idea? 

A,  A  great  deal  has  been  paid  aboi^t  licensing  respectable  places,  and  I 
hare  been  looking  to  see  what  has  been,  the  effect  of  such  a  practice.  The 
effect,  on  the  whole»  has  heen  .an  increase  of  intemperance  and  an  increase  of 
crime.  '     .       .         f     , 

Q.    Can  70a  state  where  it  w;^  said  that.thicre  wa^  an  increase  of  crime  ? 

A.    Ihavolookadtojee  where  it  was. 

Q^    And  if  .70a  have  looked,  ypn  hftve  found  i^,  have  yon  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir*. 

Q.  If  your  judgment  hm  b^en  .'asasted  hy  the  facts  that  you  have  observed, 
I  should  think  thaa  at  lea^t  one  of  thosf  fiicts  would  remain  in  your  memory. 

A.  I  do  not  semember  an^  individual  case.  When  I  have  read  of  a  case 
•of  murder,  or  of  .an  assault  that  has  ended  in  death,  I .  have  inquired,  in  my 
mind,  into  it,  and  I  think  that  two  out  of  three,  of  those  I  have  noticed,  bore 
to  my'mind  that  testimony^   .    •        .  . 

Q,  Take  those  cases  which  have  9ccurred  in  JMassachusctts  during  any 
series  of  years ;  will  yo\L  reler.U>  on(9  case  wh^e  ^  person  of  decent  respecta- 
bility and  standing  in  society,  who  has  .ponunitted.  a  homicide,  has  done  it 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  hold  this  to  be  tone :  if  J  should^ee  a  yom^  v^  coming  in  here  and 
talking  a  little  extcavagai«tlyi  not  very  ^uch  ui^def  the  induence  of  liquor, 
but  still  talking  and  acting  as  he  would,  not  if  he  were,not  u^der  ita  inflnenfc, 
I  should  take  it  that  liquor  had  something  to  do  with  it.  , 

Q.  I  diould  be  very  sorry  to  aoouse  all  who  have  beenextxaTagaat  on,  this 
stand  of  having  tdcenliquor, ahould  not yoi^  ?  .    ^ 

A.  I  said  if  ^e  was  affected  by  liqucari  I  should  take  it  that  wbi^t^he  did 
was  the  effect  of  what  he  had  taken.. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  how  much  or  how  little  the  effect.  Give  na  a  aiiig^e  case 
where  any  person  that  yoa  tail  gespeeteldaj  haa  /wimpftiMted  homicide  .under  the 
influence  of  liquor* 

A.  I  have  no  case  to  cite;  but  that  b  not  thft  point  I  aimed  to  make.  I 
aimed  to  say  that  a  large  pnoporlioii  of  the  pritineB  of  a  g^vops  nature^  at  the 
present  time,  are  committod,  not  by  persons  of  the  low  and  base  daas,  bwt  by 
the  more  respectable  dasa;  and  sf  you  make  liqupr  nmr«  aocespible  to  this 
class,  the  probability  ia  that  CTin^i^  be  iQcrQa#ed» 

Q.  Then  you  leave  entirely  without  remark  the  statement  yon  just  inade 
concerning  murder  ?    Do  yoir  staad  by.  that  ar-apotire  from  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  that  a  nmjority  of  the  crimes  conuz^tted  have  been  com- 
mitted  by  those  who  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  i  but  by  persons  of 
better  education  and  better  habits,  who  are  going  to  be  led  niore  and  more  to 
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• 

commit  such  acts  by  the  liquor  they  Will  bo  ablo  to  obtam  under  a  license 
law. 

Q.  Then  a  largo  pcniion  of  the  grave  ofiences  committed  in  society  are 
oommittad  by  perscxnt  of  respectable  ttaading  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  want  to  say  eauctly  ^  respectable  standing,"  but  by 
men  who  occupy  good  social  positions.  • 

Q.    Then  your  statement  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  grave  offences 
are  committed  by  men  who  occupy  a  good  social  podtion.    Kow,  do  you  find 
those  offences  to  have  been  oommittod  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 
il.    In  many  cases ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  making. 
Q.    If  the  offences  are  not  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  I  do 
not  soe  how  their  consideration  can  be  of  any  value  in  the  present  hearing  ? 

A.  I  will  tell  yon  again.  Itakeitfinrgrantedthattfaeuseofliquor  tends  to 
the  production  of  crime  upon  the  part  of  those  who  use  it  That,  I  suppose,  is 
acknowledged  upon  all  hands.  The  petitioners  want  a  law  restraining  the 
use,  because  it  jnoduees  crimes.  Therefore,  I  take  that  for  granted.  You  say 
that  it  is  proposed  in  the  license  law  (and  I  object  to  it  upon  that  ground),  to 
license  relpectable  places,  so  that  the  low  and  vile  will  not  be  able  to  get 
liquor,  and  only  the  respectable  people  can  get  it.  Now,  I  say  that  the  crimes 
of  the  country  are  not  so  largely  committed  by  men  of  the  baser  sort  as  among 
a  more  respectable  class^  and  by  those  who  can  obtain  their  liquors  in  these 
respectable  places ;  therefiyre,  I  say  the  traffic  in  liquor  will  tend  to  continue 
if  not  to  increase  the  crime  committed  by  that  class. 

Q,    But  I  do  not  understand  you  as  saying  that  these  offences  have  been 
caused  or  procured  or  inflnenced  by  the  fact  of  drinking  ? 
il.    I  do  not  say  one  thing  or  the  other  about  that. 
Q.    Yon  do  not  show  or  offer  any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  ? 
A.    No,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  which  everybody  understands.    I  do  ndt 
wish  to  prove  that.    If  I  had  supposed  that  I  was  to  come  here  to  advocate 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  temperance  cause,  I  would  have  come 
with  a  <^fferettt  speech. 

Q.    I  want  to  get  at  ihe  facts  that  are  in  your  possession.    You  have  been 
undertaking  to  ^ve  testimony  of  opinions,  which  opinions  you  would  have  us 
understand  have  been  induced  by  facts  known  to  yoo. 
ji.     Xes,  str. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  know  what  facts  fofm  the  basis  upon  which  your 
opinion  rests.  Although  you  say  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  criminal 
offences  in  society  are  committed  by  men  in  good  social  position,  I  do  not 
nnderstand  you  to  say  that  tiioee  ofl^oes  have  been  caused  or  influenced  by 
drink? 

A.  If  that  is  a  point  that  comes  in  here,  I  am  ready  to  answer  it,  and  say 
that  I  think  that  a  very  large 'proportion  of  the  crimes  conmdtted  in  the 
conntry  are  brought  about  by  the  use  of  liquor. 

Q,  And  are  the  criminal  offences  comnntted  by  people  of  good  social 
posilion  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ? 

A.    A  portion  of  them;  I  ilunk  a  good  many  of  them  are. 
Q.    Can  you  recall  any  cases  that*  will  illustrate  your  pontion  ? 
A.    I  cannot  name  any  now. 
88 
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Q.    Not  one? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  take  the  papers  and  look  over  the  items ;  I  see  it  reported 
that  a  man  is  killed,  or  a  serious  assault  is  committed,  or  some  outrage 
attempted ;  I  endeavor  to  ascertain  bow  many  of  the  crimes  were  committed 
by  the  vicious  portion  of  the  community,  and  how  many  by  persons  of  a  better 
class — ^better  educated — who  occupy  better  social  positions,  and  would  be 
admitted  into  any  respectable  place.  It  b  my  conviction  that  a  veiy  lai^ge 
portion  have  been  committed  under  these  circumstances. 

Q.  Ilave  you  ever  examined  the  statistics  of  any  statistical  soci^,  or  of 
any  board  of  social  science,  or  of  any  committee,  or  of  any  man  of  learning, 
in  r<^ard  to  tins  matter  ? 

'  A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  inquired  if  there  were  such,  but  do  not  know  where  to 
find  anything  that  will  give  me  the  information^  and  I  doubt  whether  there 
has  ever  been  any  investigation  upon  that  point 

Q,  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  facts  tending  to  prove  that  crime  has 
been  constantly,  and  for  more  than  a  generation  continuaDy  receding  and 
growing  less  and  less,  both  in  number,  quality  and  degree  among  those  people 
who  are  called  respectable,  and  of  good  social  position  ?  * 

A,  I  presume  that  is  true.  I  do  not  contradict  it.  I  think  that  people 
who  wear  good  cloth  and  are  peisons  of  fair  education  and  good  social  por- 
tion are  very  likely  to  be  criminal,  and  if  there  are  rum-shops  where  such 
men  can  go  and  get  their  Hquor,  as  the  sale  of  rum  multiplies  crimey  it  will 
multiply  crime  among  that  class. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  town  or  place  where  men  of  that  descrip- 
tion could  not  get  intoxicating  beverages  if  they  want  it? 

A  Yes,  sir ;  they  could  not  buy  it  in  our  town.  The  great  trouble  in  the 
past  has  been,  that  you  could  not  get  any  Massachusetts  law  in  Boston,  and 
they  could  therefore  obtain  liquor  here. 

Q.  The  means  of  intoxication,  then,  can  be  procured  by  those  who  so 
desire? 

A.  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  remark  is  true,  that  very  many  yooi^ 
men,  who  get  their  liquor  at  respectable  places,  would  not  drink  at  all  if  no 
liquor  was  sold  in  respectable  places. 

Q.  We  are  considering  the  relation  of  crime  to  intemperance;  yon  intro- 
duced the  topic,  and  I  am  cross-examining  you  upon  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is.  a  fair  treatment  of  the  subject  for  yon  now  to  retire  from  that  to  another 
topic.  You  have  not,  if  I  understand  you,  made  any  investigations  which 
enable  you  to  show  from  any  statistics  of  any  sort,  the  relation  which  exists 
between  drunkards  and  crime,  among  the  people  of  that  cla^  ? 

A.  I  do  not  propose  to  introduce  that  subject  here  at  all  My  objection 
to  a  license  law  is  that  it  opens  places  for  young  men  to  go  and  drink,  who 
otherwise  would  not  drink,  and  because  of  their  drinking  are  likely  to  become 
criminals. 

Q.    Your  objection,  then,  is  to  the  drinking  places  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  law  proposes  to  open  theni,  and  I  object  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morse)  Do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  yon 
prefer  that  liquor  should  be  sold  by  disreputable  persons  in  groggeries,  ntbcr 
than  by  respectable  persons  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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TESTiMoznr  of  Oxjtss  R  Clabk. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    You  reride  in  "VVlnchester  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

'Q,    Your  business  is  in  Boston  ? 

il.    It  is. 

Q.    How  long  haTe  you  resided  in  Wincliester  ? 

A,    Thirty  years,  and  liare  been  in  business  in  Boston  twenty-fire  years. 

Q.    Whatisthestateof  temperance  in  Winchester? 

A.  We  find  the  law  very  effectually  in  suppressing  intemperance.  During 
the  last  twelve  years  I  hare  served  upon  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  have 
bad  pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  law  in  our  midst 

Q.  Will  yovL  describe  its  working  ? 
•  A.  We  have  been  enabled  by  it  very  effectual  to  suppress  Uie  sale  of 
liquor.  No  places  openly  sell,  and  in  a  few  instances  we  have  been  able  to 
suppress  the  secret  sale.  Since  the  State  Constabulary  bas  been  in  opera- 
tion we  have  done  it  very  effectually.  All  the  liquor  that  can  be  obtained  has 
been  got  of  the  liquor  agency  most  of  the  time.  We  have  firand  the  liquor 
agency  working  well,  if  we  could  get  a  temperance  man  to  take  the  agency. 
If  a  true  lover  of  the  law  took  the  agency,  there  was  no  fiiult  fbund  with  the 
liquors.  But  sometimes  we  have  had  men  who  didn't  love  the  law  as  they 
ougbt,  and  they  have  purchased  their  liquor  in  one  or  two  instances  away 
from  the  State  Agency ;  and  in  such  cases  we  have  had  complaints  of  Uieir 
liquors. 

Q.  OiAim  has  been  brought,  I  supppse,  upon  the  State  Agency  by  liquors 
purchased  elsewhere  ? 

A.  It  seemed  to  be  so.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  I  can  positively  state,  how- 
ever. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  being  no  open  sale.  Can  there  be  a  secret  sale  to 
any  great  extent  aiter  such  sale  has  been  detected  ? 

A.  The  secret  sales  are  very  limited  indeed.  If  there  has  been  any  secret 
sale,  and  it  becomes  known,  the  constables  suppress  it  immediately.  This  has 
been  done  in  two  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  one-tenth  part  is  sold  that  would  b»  sold  if  free 
privilege  was  given  to  every  one  ? 

A,  Not  one-tenth  part  is  now  sold  that  there  was  once  sold  in  my  remem- 
brance, when  the  place  was  not  half  as  large  as  now.  My  place  of  business 
in  Boston  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  low  groggeries. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.  Lumberndealer,  at  the  comer  of  Beverly  and  Traverse  Streets.  Tliere 
are  a  great  many  groggeries  on  Charlestown  Street,  whicb  are  also  in  sight 
of  my  place  of  business.  Two  of  them  have  been  closed  by  the  State  Con- 
stables within  one  month.  One  of  them,  I  think,  has  been  re-opened.  During 
the  last  three  months  I  have  not  seen  the  number  of  drunken  persons  in  that 
vicinity,  that  I  previously  did.  I  know  from  my  own  observation  that  the  sale 
of  liquor  there  has  decreased ;  and  I  have  found,  also,  that  those  who  are 
most  strenuous  for  this  license  law,  to  be  persons  who  were  influenced,  as  I 
believe,  by  their  pecuniary  interests,  or  else  by  their  love  of  strong  drink. 
The  respectable,  religious,  solid  men  of  the  country  towns  whom  I  know  (I 
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am  aoqaainted  widi  a  gvest  aiaiiy  besides  my  own),  are  almost  niuTenalljin 
favor  of  the  prohibttQiy]aw«  IskmldsaythatinilieooiiBti^iowiiBfiune-teiitlis 
of  all  tlie  Toteni  with  the  doodnaiit  party  of  this  State,  were  in  favor  of  that  law. 
I  remember  distinctl  j  when  the  fifteen-gallon  keg  law  was  in  openition«  and 
remember  that  in  the  small  coontry  town  in  which  I  was  bora,  groggery  after 
groggery  was  opened  under  that  license  law,  which  are  now  entirely  dosed. 

Q.    What  town  is  that  t 

A.  The  town  of  Tewksboxy.  The  places  there  are  dosed  up  mam.  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  liiat  town  there  is  a  single  place  where  fiqnar  can  be 
obtained.  If  it  is  sold  at  all,  it  is  done  nnderhandedly,  and  to  no  oonndei^ 
able  extent  I  am  not  as  wdl  aoqaainted  there,  however,  as  where  I  now 
live.  I  think  that  my  facilities  for  knowing  the  opeiatioos  of  the  law  are  veiy 
^ood,  from  the  (act  that  I  have  resided  in  tlie  country  and  done  baineni  in 
tiie  chy,  remaining  hete  during  tiie  day-time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  iija>BBW.)  Do  you  think  that  this  law  of  poKihibitioB  is 
sound  in  principle  and  expedieBt  and  praotieable  in  its  details  and  aoooesBfol 
in  its  operalion  9 

A.    I  think  it  is,  or  might  be  made  so  as  much  as  any  human  law  ? 

Q.    ]>o  yon  think  all  the  fiiets  tend  to  piove  that? 

A.    I  do»  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  motive  er  consideration  which  o^ght  to  qpente 
upon  the  minds  of  thb  Committee  other  than  such  Acts  and  such  atgmawilB 
as  may  be  fairly  offered,  and  such  inferences  as  by  way  of  axgoment  m^  be 
ffurly  deduced  from  those  facts  ?  # 

A.  I  would  have  every  influence  that  can  be  brou^  to  bear  ofwrnle  upon 
this  Committee  in  favor  of  temperance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  motive  which  ought  to  infiuence  the 
Committee,  save  such  motives  aa  thoae  whieh  I  have  indicated^— rogard  fir 
the  facts  in  the  case  bearing  upon  the  value  and  expediency  and  wisdom  of 
the  law  itself? 

A.  I  would  add  also,  the  hi^est  wdfiure  of  the  dtiaens  of  thia  Conmonr 
wealth. 

Q,  They  ought  to  be  influenced  then,  by  thdr  views  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  ? 

A,    I  think  so. 

Q.  By  their  views  of  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  law  and  the 
wel&re  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  influenced  by  anything  dee? 

A.    I  would  bring  to  bear  every  good  influence  in  fkrar  of  temperance  ? 

Qi  Do  you  think  they  on^  to  be  influenced  by  anything. else  excepting 
sound  argument  and  the  £MSti  of  the  case  ? 

A.  I  think  that  they  should  take  the  testimony  of  a  prejudiced  mmsdtach 
for  instance,  with  a  great  deal  of  caution. 

Q.  Do  you  think  thatthe  facts  which  tend  to  elicit  the  true  state  of  the 
case  are  so  difficult  of  access  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the  Cooimittee  in 
rejecting  &cts  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  Uiink  tl^Q  facta  are  y^&ry:  ea9y  of  access. 
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Q,    Do  you  think  it  easy  to  amTe  at  a  jnst  concloiioii  from  tlie  teti  ? 

^.    I  think  it  would  not  be  if  I  wu  a  member  of  t^  fVimmirtno 

Q.  That  being  so,  what  reason,  sense  or  exeuse  is  there  for  the  aspenbn 
in  your  testimony  of  the  character  of  other  gentlemen  who  diflSNr  fimn  yea 
in  opinion,  that  in  yonr  judgment  aU  religioas,  sensible  aad  mMA  men  tUnk 
as  yon  do. 

A.  I  said  that  in  my  judgment  the  majority  of  the  reUgionsi  solid  men  of 
the  community  in  which  I  lire  thooght  as  I  do ;  and  they  do. 

Q.  Supposing  that  they  think  so,  what  right  have  yon  to  attempt  to 
influence  the  Committee  in  a  matter  in  which  they  sheald  brii^  their  cfwn 
judgment  to  bear  independently  of  the  judgment  of  other  people,  by  attempt- 
ing  to  asperse  those  who  differ  firom  you  in  opinion  ?  I  nnd€»ratood  you  to 
say  that  in  your  judgment  nine^tenlha  of  the  people  of  lliiachmftKs  who 
vote,  as  you  expressed  it,  ^  with  tiie  dominant  party  **  were  in  Am  of  the 
prohabitory  law  ? 

A.    That  is  true  of  the  towns  with  which  I  am  acquainted* 

Q.    Not  then  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  only  of  a  certain  range  of  towns  ? 

A.    A  fhir  sample,  however,  of  the  towna  of  the  Commoawealth. 

Q.  If  the  facts  are  accessibLe  and  the  reasons  are  within  easy  reach,  the 
Committee  and  the  Legislature  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  fiiet  and  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  ndsled.  What  occamon  have  yon  to  go  ontnde  of  the 
&cts  and  reasons  legitimately  bearing  upon  the  question  and  asperse  your 
neighbors  who  diffisr  from  you  in  opinion  ? 

A,    I  hare  not  done  it. 

Q.  By  assuming  that  aH  those  who  are  re%ioms  wlid  and  respectabley 
think  with  you  ? 

A,    I  have  not  done  any  such  dung. 

Q.    Will  you  state  what  you  meant  to  say  ? 

A.  I  meant  to  say  just  what  I  did  say,  that  the  M^id,  veligiMis,  respecta- 
ble men  in  my  own  community,  a  majority  of  them  and  a  very  large  minority 
of  them,  are  in  fltvor  of  this  prohilMtory  law, 

Q>    Why  do  you  venture  ^at  opinion  9 

A.    I  know  it  to  be  a  fhet. 

Q.    Whatifitbeaflict? 

A,    It  ought  to  weigh  with  this  Committee,  and  I  hope  it  witt. 

Q.  Ton  mean  to  say  yon  think  the  Committee  ought  to  be  influenced  ui 
their  judgment  by  your  opinion  of  your  neighhonT  opinion^  and  not  be 
governed  by  their  own  judgment  of  the  facts  of  the  ease  ? 

A,  I  tUnk  they  ought  to  be  influenced  by  l^e  efiinion  of  sound,  solid, 
religious  men  in  the  comnranity. 

Q.  Tou  come  in  as  one  of  them  and  give  your  opinion,  but  do  you  think* 
the  Committee  ought  to  be  influenced  by  your  opinion  or  by  the  opinions  of 
others? 

A*  I  give  you  my  testimony  and  you  can  tak«  it  for  what  it  is  worth ;  it  is 
true. 

<2*  (By  Mr.  Morse.)  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  in  your  opinion 
nine-tenths  of  those  who  act  in  the  dominant  party  are  in  ftvor  of  the  present 
law? 
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A.    I  spoke  of  my  own  vicinity.  ' 

Q.    You  are  acqiuunted  also  with  business  men  in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q-  Then  do  you  express  it  as  your  opinion  tbat  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
act  with  the  doininant  party  are  in  favor  of  the  prohibitoxy  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  in  Boston.  I  think  the  liquor  interest  is  stranger 
here. 

Q.    I  do  not  ask  you  to  make  any  discrimination  as  to  place. 

A.    I  do  in  Boston. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  know  the  opinion  of  any  of  the  people 
of  Boston? 

A.    I  do.     • 

<2.  Taking  the  persons  that  you  know  everywhere  in  Boston,  and  out  of 
Boston,  do  you  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  nine^tenths  of  them  who 
act  with  the  dominant  party  are  in  favor  of  the  present  law  V 

A.    I  make  an  exception  of  Boston. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  except  where  people  live,  or  where  they  do  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  views  of  those  persons  whom  you  know, 
wherever  they  are  ? 

A,  My  belief  is  that  the  Commonwealth  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
prohibitory  law;  but  I  think  if  you  take  it  in  Boston  you  might  find 
oppodtion. 

Q.  But  the  cities  ought  to  be  counted  in  as  well  as  the  small  town&  I 
ask  you,  taking  the  people  whom  you  know  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  what  do 
you  wish  to  give  the  Committee  as  your  opinion  of  their  sentiment — ^for  or 
against  the  present  law  ? 

A.  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Common  wealthy  including 
those  of  Boston,  are  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.    What  proportion  ? 

A.  You  ask  me  a  question  that  I  cannot  well  answer.  If  you  ask  me  of 
twelve  towns  in  Mddlesex  County  that  I  know  intimately,  I  oan  give  yon  the 
proportion.    I  will  make  a  guess  if  that  is  what  j6u  want. 

Q-  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  any  opinion  in  regard  to  persons  whom  yon 
do  not  know ;  but  take  the  people  whom  you  know.  If  you  know  a  man  yon 
know  him  as  weU  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Take  the  people  whom  yon 
know,  wherever  they  live ;  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sentiment  of  those 
who  act  with  the  dominant  party  ? 

A .    Two-thirds  of  them  are  in  favor  of  the  prohibitoxy  law. 

Q.  Taking  those  same  persons,  what  do  you  find  to  be  their  habite  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  every  kind  of  liquor  including  cider  ? 

A,  Host  of  them  are  consistent,  strong  temperance  men,  and  some  as 
strong  as  I  am  myself.    I  do  not  touch  your  wine,  beer  or  any  other  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  majority  of  those  who  act  with  the  dominant 
party  in  this  State  abstain  entirely  firom  the  use  (tf  all  Uquors,  including  cider 
and  beer  ? 

A.    Those  whom  I  know  intimately  do. 

Q.    Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  majority  do  ? 
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il.  I  always  give  the  mo6t  favorable  construclioa  to  the  actions  of  my 
fellow-men  that  I  can. 

Q,    Do  you  think  that  a  majority  of  them  do  in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  do.    I  hope  they  do  at  least 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Alobicb.)  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
Tirtuons  and  intelligent  women  in  the  communities  in  which  you  are 
acquidnted  upon  this  subject  ?    Are  they  or  not  in  favor  of  prohibition  ? 

A.  I  think  they  are  in  favor  of  prohibition.  I  do  not  know  a  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  who  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mobse.)  When  you  say  t)iat,  in  your  opinion,  the  virtuous 
and  intelligent  women  of  communities  are  in  favor  of  prohibition,  would  you 
have  us  infer  that  those  who  are  not  in  favor  of  it  are  not  virtuous  ? 

A .  No,  sir.  Yesterday  I  was  at  a  gathering  of  two  thousand  of  the  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  of  this  Commonwealth,  at  wluch  I  presided.  They 
passed'a  vote  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  asking  this  Legislature  not  to 
grant  a  license  law.  The  largest  church  in  Middlesex  County  was  filled. 
The  petition,  I  suppose,  will  soon  come  before  you. 

TESTiMomr  of  Hon.  Geobqx  Mabston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonbb.)  You  have  been  the  prosecuting  officer  in  Barn- 
stable County  for  several  years  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir,  in  the  southern .  district  which  comprises  the  counties  of 
Barnstable,  Dukes,  Bristol  and  Nantucket. 

Q.    What  success  have  you  met  with  in  prosecuting  the  existing  law  ? 

A.  If  yon  mean  by  Aat  to  ask  what  success  I  have  had  in  procuring  con- 
victions, I  answer  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  doing  it  except  in  one  of  the 
recent  terms. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  law  had  in  dimininishing  the  number  of  places 
where  liquor  is  sold  and  in  keeping  them  down  ? 

A.  In  Bristol  Coanty,  in  New  Bedford,  Taunton  and  Fall  Biver,  I  have 
no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  cf  selling;  but  taking  the  district  as  a  whole, 
the  liquor  traffic  has  decreased  very  much. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  perfectly  practicable  to  enforce  the  law,  in  these 
places  ? 

A.    I  suppose  that  Massachnsetts  can  enforce  any  law. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  enforee  it  in  Boston  ?   . 

A.    It  can  be  done. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  here  about  the  increase  of  intemper- 
ance.   What  is  your  observation  in  regard  to  that  ? 

A,    I  think  there  has  been  a  mani^t  decrease. 

Q.    Do  yon  think  the  temperance  practice  and  principle  is  gaining  ground  ? 

A,  You  ask  me  about  the  increase  of  intemperance.  I  say  that  intemper- 
ance has  decreased.  I  go  no  farther  than  that.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
private  practice  and  convictions  of  the  people. 

<2.    Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  upon  this  subject  further  ? 

A.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  I  may  have  something  more  to  say  by 
and  by.    I  think,  at  present,  I  ought  to  go  no  further  or  be  asked  to  go  no 
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further  than  giTing  an jr  facts  which  are  within  my  knowledge,  eooneeted  widi 
my  official  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  the  present  law. 

Testimony  of  Ret.  Al^ebt  H.  Flumb. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)    You  reside  in  Chdsea  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  the  state  of  the  temperance  cause  there  ? 

A,    We  think  it  rery  mnch  improTed. 

Q.    Since  when? 

A .    Lately,  especially  within  the  last  year. 

^,    Do  yon  think  there  is  any  real  open  sale  of  liqaor  in  Chelsea  now? 

A.    I  do  not  think  there  is  mnch.    There  may  be  someb 

Q.    You  do  not  have  much  trouble  from  intempersnce  there,  I  sm^Kiset 

A.  We  have  had  a  great  deal.  I  find  that  the  testtmimy  of  fiunilies  and 
Dhysicians,  and  others  whom  I  meet,  is  that  the  streets  are  n  great  deal  nme 
quiet,  and  that  the  neighborhoods  where  the  lower  class  of  peo]^  liye  who 
used  to  have  frequent  dnmken  brawls,  are  more  quiet  now..  The  sale  of 
liquor  is  not  to  be  had,  and  there  is  not  so  much  noise  as  formerly.  Neighbor- 
hoods  that  were  formerly  very  troublesome,  are  quiet  and  peaceable  now. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  practice  of  the  churches  witlun  your 
observation,  whether  the  habits  of  persons  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liqaor  are 
taken  into  considermtkNi  when  tiieyare  proposed  for  admission  into  the 
church  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  a  strict  mle  about  that  in  your  chnrdi  or  any  other  churches 
that  you  are  aware  of? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  rule.  The  point  always  aimed  at  by 
the  examining  committee,  I  suppose,  is  to  ask  much  practical  qnestioas  at  lo 
th^  judgment  will  bring  out  tlie  fikct  as  to  their  moral  and  rehgioua  charac- 
ters. I  think  it  would  be  a  bar  to  the  admisMi  of  any  man  if  he  were  known 
to  be  an  habitoal  user,  aithough  he  were  never  known  to  drink  to  exesss. 

Q.    Is  that  true  of  other  churches  besides  your  own  ? 

A,    I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  Hquor-dealer  should  bo  proposed  for  admission,  what  would 
be  the  result  ? 

A.    I  never  heard  of  such  a  case.    I  do  not  think  it  one  very  likely 
occur.    I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difference  of  opinion  anKUi^ 
Christians  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  not  but  that  there  may  be  some 
liquor-dealers  very  gentlemanly  and  pleasant  neighbon ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  commonly  make  pretensions  to  religions  character. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  nnivenal  judgment  of  the  church  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected or  acquainted,  so  frr  as  you  know  and  b^eve»  that  a  man  who  habitu- 
ally engages  in  the  traffic  of  intoxicating  Uquors  as  a  bevengs,  is  unsnited  for 
the  church,  that  he  is  in  an  immoral  and  bad  business  ? 

A.  That  is  my  own  opinbn,  and  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  very  generally 
among  Christian  people  of  all  denominations. 

Q.  (ByMr.ANDBBW.)  You  have  a  sort  of  common  law,  I  suppose,  which 
is  not  expressed  in  written  rule  ? 


A.    Yes,  8ir. 

Q,  And  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  in  reference  to  the  judgment 
and  practice  and  discipline  of  the  church  is  based  upon  that  unwritten  law  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  it  is  made  up  from  precedent 

Q.  Do  you  desire  that  the  State  should  be  move  irigid  iti  its  written  law 
than  the  church  in  this  respect  ? 

A.  The  State  is  called  upon  to  regard  public  morality  in  a  way  that  the 
church  is  not. 

Q.    Is  that  your  idea  of  the  relatiye  office  of  the*  Church  and  State  ? 

A.    The  government  assumes  responsibilities  that  the  ehuiteh  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  it  is  any  part  of  the  office  of  the  State  in  this 
country  to  guard  morality  by  criminal  laws — ^that  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  or 
right  of  the  State  in  this  country  ? 

A .  Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  opinion,  that  the  State  is  to  endeavor  to  guard  the 
interests  of  morality,  llie  State  passes  laws  against  crime,  not  only  against 
those  who  steal  but  against  those  who  receive  stolen  goods ;  and  I  suppose  that 
our  present  prohibitory  law  b  very  similar  to  that  The  State  does  not  expect 
to  suppress  thieving  altogether,  or  the  sale  of  liquor,  but  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  in  such  suppression,  if,  in  the  sentiment  of  the  Ghxistiaa 
Commonwealth,  such  acts  are  considered  offences  against  good  morals. 

Adjourned. 
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NINETEENTH    DAY- 

Friday,  MarcK  22, 1807. 

The  Committee  met  at.9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  hearing  of  testimony  ma 
resumed. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Rolaki>  G.  Usheb. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Miner.)    You  are  Mayor  of  Lynn,  I  believe? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  this  your  first  year  in  oiEce  ? 

A.    Second  year. 

Q.  The  question  before  the  Committee  is,  mainly,  the  expediency  of  pn>> 
hibiting  or  licensing  the  sale  of  liquors  as  beverages.  We  ivould  like,  very 
briefly,  your  opinion,  and  any  facts  you  may  be  called  upon  to  state  in  eon- 
nection  therewith. 

A.  I  am  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  law  at  present  So  &r,  the  State 
Constabulary  have  been  successful  in  all  their  attempts  to  enforce  the  lav  in 
our  city. 

Q.  Do  you  perceive  the  result  of  their  efforts  in  the  state  of  the  traffic  in 
your  city  ? 

A.  I  think  I  do,  sir.  I  think  there  is  less  drunkenness  in  Ljmn  than  ever 
before  since  my  remembrance. 

Q.  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  leading  men  of  your  city  favorable,  in  your 
judgment,  to  the  continuance  of  the  law  ? 

A,    I  should  say  that  it  was — a  majority. 

Q,    Is  the  traffic  as  open  in  your  place  as  formerly  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir,  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  open  bar  in  the  dty  of 
Lynn  to-day. 

Q.    Whatever  sale  there  is,  is  clandestine,  secret  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  In  your  judgment,  has  the  number  of  such  places  increased  or  dimin- 
ished? 

A.    They  have  been  diminished  recently,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  prevalence  of  intemperance,  as  com- 
pared with  former  periods  ? 

A.  I  believe,  as  I  said  before,  that  there  is  less  drunkenness  to-day  in  the 
city  of  Lynn  than  there  has  been  since  my  remembrance. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    Are  you  a  native  of  Lynn  ? 

A.    I  have  resided  there  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    There  is  intemperance  in  Lynn,  as  in  other  places  ? 

A,    Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  fact  whether  or  not  there  are  secret 
places  where  liquor  is  sold  ? 
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A.    Only  from  report 

(2-    Are  there  reports  to  that  effect  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    It  is  the  impression  that  there  are« 

Q.    Bot  how  extensive  these  are,  you  cannot  tell  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  arrests  for  drunkenness,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  have  reports  of  these,  daily  or  weekly  ? 

A.    We  have  them  monthly. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  between  your  monthly  reports  now, 
Wkiid  two  years  ago  ? 

A.  I  have  not,  myseUl  I  gave  that  to  some  officer  of  the  State,  who 
called  upon  me  for  it 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  these  secret  clubs  of  young  men  in  Lynn  where  they 
buy  liquor  by  the  quantity,  and  resort  to  these  places  to  drink  it  ? 

A,    There  are  said  to  be. 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  extensive  those  are  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  from  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Then,  whether  there  is  more  or  less  liquor  drank  now  than  four  months 
agio  or  two  years  ago,  you  have  no  means  of  telling  ? 

A»  Only  so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  In  passing  through  the  city,  I  see 
tbere  is  less  apparent  drunkenness  than  ever  before. 

Q.  My  question  was  whether  you  had  any  means  of  telling  whether  there 
was  more  or  less  liquor  drank  now  than  two  years  ago,  or  at  previous 
periods  ?    You  do  not  know,  I  suppose  ? 

A,    No,  sir,  I  do  not 

Q.    If  there  is  secret  drinking,  you  do  not  know  how  much  is  drank  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  what  is  called  temperate  drinking  is  more  or 
less  than  it  used  to  be  ? 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.  You  are,  then,  unable  to  form  any  opinion  whether  the  consumption 
of  liquor  as  a  beverage,  by  all  classes  in  Lynn,  is  less  or  more  than  formerly  ? 

A,    Only  by  general  observation. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  your  general  observation  could  indicate  dvery  person 
who  drank  a  glass  of  wine  in  an  evening  meeting  of  one  of  those  elubs,  would 
it? 

A.    I  am  uns^ble  to  say. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  no  open  bars  in  Lynn.  Do  you  know  whether  the 
expressmen,  and  other  common  carriers,  do  any  business  in  the  way  of  cany- 
ing  liquor  to  Lynn  and  other  places  ? 

A.    Not  from  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  The  amount  of  your  testimony,  then,  is,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  that 
the  open  places  have  been  chiefly  closed  in  Lynn  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  there  is  an  open  bar  in  the  city  of  Lynn. 

<2.    And  you  think  you  see  less  drunkenness  in  the  streets  than  formerly  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Whether  there  Is  more  or  less  drinking  in  secret  now  than  heretofbre, 
you  have  no  means  of  judging  ? 

A.    I  am  unable  to  say  whether  there  la  more  or  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MnocB.)  Have  the  clubs  which  yoa  say  exist  in  Lynn  been 
the  growth  of  the  last  few  months,  or  the  last  year  or  two,  or  Bxe  they  a  petn- 
liarity,  somewhat,  of  the  shoe  men  ? 

A.  There  have  been  more  or  less  club-rooms  set  np  in  Lyun^  for  liie  last 
ten  or  eleven  years. 

Q.  Ib  it  true  that  the  manufiicturers  and  the  shoemakers  hare  their 
respective  dubs,— classifying  themselveB  somewhat  in  clubs  ? 

A.    I  do  not  knowthat  that  is  sa 

Q.    But  there  have  been  clubs  among  the  shoe  men  for  several  years  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Are  yon  aware  that  they  are  drinking  places  9 

A,    No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  they  are,  so  much  as  has  been  reinresented. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  The  clubs  I  referred  to  you  said  you  did  not  know 
anything  about ;  but  I  inquired  whether  you  had  understood  tiiat  there  were 
any  of  those  clubs  which  were  drinking  dnbs  f 

A.  When  you  ask  nie  to  ^ve  my  opinion,  I  win  do  so ;  but  I  cannot  say 
how  much  liquor  is  drank. 

Q.    You  said  they  were  drinking  clubs. 

A .    No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  they  were  for  drinking.    I  take  it  back,  if  I  did. 

Q.  The  question  put  to  you  was,  whether  there  had  not  sprung  up  chibs 
of  young  men  who  met  in  private  places,  procured  liquor,  in  quantities  greater 
or  smaller,  which  they  kept  there,  and  then  roiorted  there  to  drink  it  What 
is  you  answer? 

A,  I  do  not  know  of  any  dub-room  that  is  fiirmed  with  the  qiecial  idea  of 
using  it  as  a  drinking  club. 

Q.    Is  it  reported  that  there  are  such? 

A.    I  have  heard  so. 

Q.    And  is  it  reported  that  these  have  increased  within  the  last  year  ? 

A.  I  should  say  that  it  had  been  reported  so,  ahhoogh  I  am  not  certain. 
I  think  the  impression  is,  that  they  have  increased,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Da  you  mean,  in  the  number  of  dubs,  or  in  the 
membership? 

A,    In  tiie  number  of  dnbs,  I  should  say  the  impression  was. 

Tbstimokt  of  Hon.  Charlss  A.  Dbwet. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Mnnut)    You  are  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  of  Milfiwd  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 
'  Q.    How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? 

A.  I  have  hdd  that  office  three  years,  but  was  Trial  JosUce  before.  I 
have  held  the  office  of  Trid  JuiMice  and  Judge  of  the  Police  Court  for  the 
last  six  years. 

Q.    Were  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Dewey,  of  the  Supreme  Court  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  he  was  my  fiither. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  results  of  your  observations  as  bearing  upon  the 
question  before  us  ? 
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A.  1%  seems  to  me  that  the  prohibitory  law  has  never  been  so  well  enforced 
before  as  it  has  been  daring  the  last  six  months  or  so» 

Q-  Bo  you  perceire  any  results  of  that  enforcement  in  the  condition  of 
the  traffic,  and  the  state  of  the  cause  of  tenperance  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  it  has  changed  my  opinion  somewhat,  with 
regard  to  the  praoticabilily  of  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.  I 
think  that  it  conld  be  enlbrced  under  the  pi^sent  qrstem.  The  present  Con- 
stabulary system  seems  to  me  to  have  aided  very  much  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

Q.  You  say  it  has  changed  your  opinion.  You  ibvmerly  had  less  confi- 
dence in  the  practicabilily  of  its  enforcement  ? 

A*  I  think  it  can  be  enforced  much  more  easily  and  efficiently  through  a 
State  Constabulary  force  than  it  could  under  the  former  system  of  State  Con- 
stables. 

Q.  Do  you  find  anything  in  the  mode  of  election  of  town  officers  and 
municipal  officers  which  tends  to  ineffideney  in  the  enforcement  .of  local 
criminal  law  ? 

A.  Il^seems  to  tend  very  strongly  in  that  way,  that  is,  in  the  town  of 
liClford.  Officers  who  did  their  duty  and  enforced  the  law  became  unpopu- 
lar, and  were  turned  out  of  office. 

Q.  Ifilford  has  luld  the  reputation,  I  believe,  of  being  what  would  be  com- 
monly called  *<  a  hard  place  *'  in  regard  to  drinking? 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  it  has  a  very  large  foreign  population. 

(^    Has  it  materially  changed  in  that  respect  ? 

it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has,  materially.  There  is  still  considerable  sell- 
ing, and  considerable  drinking.  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  entirely  prevented  by 
any  law  among  the  foreign  population,  which  consists  princinsUy  of  Irish,  and 
they  wiQ  sell  and  will  drink. 

Q,    What  is  the  state  of  open  drinking  in  Hilford  ? 

A.    I  think  that  is  suppressed*    There  is  no  open  bar  there. 

Q>  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  used  there  has 
much  decreased  ? 

A.  I  think  it  has  considerably  decreased.  There  have  been  several 
seiaures  made  there  of  liquor,  one  to  a  very  large  amount,  about  as  laige  as 
any  in  the  State. 

Q.    How  large? 

A»  About  15,000,  or  a  little  over  that.  Appeals  have  been  taken  in  all 
these  cases.  That  case  was  carried  to  the  S^reme  Court  of  the  State  and 
soBtained  by  them.  I  believe  it  has.now  gone  up  to  the  United  States  Court. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  law  could  be  enforced  much 
better,  provided  that  these  legal  questions  which  have  been  raised  should  be 
finally  decided  by  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  has  been 
one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law-*-the  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  decirions  of  these  legal  questions. 

Q.    You  understand  that  these  qnestions  are  substantiafiy  decided  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  are  now ;  and  I  think  that  those  who  sell  liquor  begin  to 
fbel  that  they  are  decided  against  them. 
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Q.  So  that  yon  feel  that  we  are,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  approochiiig  the 
hoar  when  we  may  expect  far  greater  results  from  the  exeeation  of  the  law  ? 

A.    I  think  so. 

Q,     Ja  there  any  other  fact  yon  wonld  like  to  state  ? 

A,    I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  other. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Judge  Dewey,  althoogli  the  open  ban  are  ckiaed  in 
Milford,  is  the  sale  of  liqnor  to  be  drank  oommoa  there  ? 

A .    I  snppose  there  is  considerable  sold  there  yet,  sir. 

Q.  HaTe  yon  any  means  of  judging  whether  the  amount  sold  for  nae  has 
diminished  since  the  closing  of  the  public  ban  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  say  I  have  the  means  of  judging.  I  only 
know  that  those  who  do  sell  haTe  a  very  small  quantity  of  liqnor  on  hand. 

Q.  When  the  State  Constables  are  about,  I  suppose  they  don't  mean  to 
have  a  great  deal  on  hand  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  suppose  not   I  stated  before  that  I  thought  it  had  diminished, 

Q.  Have  you  any  accurate  means  of  fonning  an  opinion,  whether  it  has  or 
not?  Have  yon  any  facts  or  is  it  a  matter  of  opinion  from  ordinary 
observation  ?  ^ 

A.  There  is  less  liquor  to  be  found  at  those  places,  at  many  places,  hardly 
any,  where  formerly  there  wai  a  great  deaL 

Q,  You  would  expect,  when  prosecutions  were  gaingon  and  the  places 
closed,  that  the  sales  would  be  secret,  if  made  at  all  ? 

A.    Yesi  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  any  facts,  from  which  you  can  form  an  opinion^  thai  the 
amount  of  sales,  open  and  secret  together,  are  now  less  tihaa  they  were  when 
they  were  all  open  ? 

A .    I  shouldithink  they  must  be. 

Q.    Have  you  any  facts  ? 

A,    I  think  there  is  less  drunkenness  there. 

Q.  You  say  your  opinion  has  changed  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  law.  Until  recently,  was  it  ever  enforced  at  all  in  Milford,  to  aaumnt  to 
anything? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  ago  ? 

A.  It  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  It  depended  entirely  npon  die 
officera  elected  by  the  town.  If  they  elected  efficient  constables,  who  were 
disposed  to  enforce  it,  it  would  be  enforced.  Some  yean  they  would  enfor» 
it,  and  some  yean  they  would  not. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  wiything  like  an  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law 
before? 

A.    It  has  been  enforced  much  more  efficiently  under  the  present  system. 

Q.    Before  that,  was  its  enforcement  worthy  to  be  called  efficient  ? 

A,    Well,  at  times ;  but  still  it  was  not  very  vigorously  enforced. 

Q.  There  would  be  times  when  there  would  be  a  movement,  and  the 
liquor^hops  would  be  i^parently  closed  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  wonld  come  times  when  the  enforcement  was  iaefficieDt, 
and  the  liqaor«hops  would  be  opened  again  ? 
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A*    Yos,  sir.    They  would  sell  openl}r  for  a  long  time. 

Q.  There  have  been  these  changes,  up  and  down,  for  a  long  period  of 
time? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  the  prohibitoiy  law  is  enforced  upon  the  lower  and  the  smaller 
places,  and  the  large  hotels  are  not  meddled  with  at  al),  can  there,  in  that 
state  of  things,  be  any  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law  for  any  length  of 
time? 

A,  I  think  it  can  be  enforced  to  a  great  extent  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
sale  of  intoxici^ing  liquor  codid  be  prevented  in  those  places  a  great  deal 
easier  than  it  could  in  the  low  grognshops. 

Q.  T^ke  one  of  the  large  importing  houses  \n  Boston  who  sell  Uqnor  to 
everybody,  in  great  or  small  quantities.  If  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
enforce  it  there,  will  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  upon  the  lower  or  smaller  places 
continue  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  after  a  fei/  months  ? 

A.  I  diink  it  would  have  considerable  effect,  though  I  do  not  think  the 
selling  could  be  entirely  prohibited  among  the  lower  dasses. 

Q,  Do  you  think  the  selling  could  be  entirely  prohibited  anywhere,  lower 
or  higfaor  ? 

A.  I  think  it  might  be,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  higher  classes.  If  the 
L^islatnre  are  determined  to /enforce  the  prohibitory  law,  I  think  that  in 
time  they  will  enforce  it,  as  far  ki  the  heaviest  of  it  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  higher  classes  you  will  ever  get  it  so  they 
cannot  buy  mua? 

A .    I  speak  of  the  higher  classes  of  liquor-sellers. 

Q,  So  long  as  a  portion  of  the  community  who  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  respectable  and  higher  classes,  (I  use  the  term  *^  higher  classes  "  only 
to  indicate  what  I  mean,  for  I  do  not  believe  much  in  classes,)  so  long  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  conf tantly  using,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  wine,  do  you 
believe  it  can  be  enforced  ?  Do  you  believe  you  can  prevent  the  sale  of  it  to 
that  class  of  men  by  any  means  ? 

A,    Not  entirely. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  county  of  Worcester  you  can  enforce  the 
cider  clause,  so  long  as  the  farmers  make  cider  and  use  it,  and  sell  some  of  it, 
and  drink  it  when  it  is  sweet  ? 

A .    I  should  think  it  could  be. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  had  a  prosecution  in  your  court  for  selling  cider  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  how  would  it  be  In  the  interior-^the  fiuming  towns  ? 

A.    I  cannot  judge  very  well  of  that. 

Q-  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  prevent  the  sale  by  one  farmer  to 
another  of  a  barrel  of  cider  that  he  had  made  in  his  cider-press  ? 

A,  1  don't  know  ^t  I  could  say  about  that.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
judging. 

Q.  If  I  understand,  then,  th^  amount  of  your  opinion  is,  that  with  the 
lower  classes,  the  sale  would  not,  by  any  law,  be  entirely  stopped,  and  that  the 
sale  to  the  higher  classes  will  never,  by  any  prohibitory  law,  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed.   If  that  is  to  be  the  state  of  fietcts,  and  there  could  be  a  system 
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derised  that  would  restsnia  the  sale  of  lii|aoii  to  both  ih«  higher  and  lower 
elaaiefl,  as  much  as,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prQhibitQi7.1a.w  vouldxeitcaiii  it, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  have  such  a  law  than  to  have  a  prohibitory  law,  that 
is  00  extensiyely  violated,  or  violated  constantly,  more  or  leu  ? 

A,    I  don't  know  how  it  could  be  done  under  any  other  law. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  qnettaon.  You  have  given  tiie  fact,  that  tha«al«jiyi 
will  be  sales  to  the  higher  and  lower  dasMs,  under  the  prohibitory  kw. 
These  sales,  of  course,  are  constant  violations  of  this  law.  Now,  if  then 
could  be  any  arrangement  provided  by  which  that  neeessaiy  aate,  if  yoa 
please  to  call  it  so,  (necesBaiy,  becanse  it  always  will  be,)  can  be  axpj^toi 
according  to  law,  and  restrained  there,  would  it  not  be  better  than  to  have  it 
s(M  in  violation  of  law  constantly  ? 

A.    I  think  not,  sir.  / 

Q*  We  know  there  ate  all  kinds  of  laws  that  are  more  or  less  brokeB»  but 
is  it  not,  in  principle^  an  evil  to  have  a  law,  highly  criminal,  seveie  la  its 
penalties,  with'  the  common  understanding,  by  everybody,  that  that  law  is  to 
be  violated,  more  or  less  ? 

A,    I  think  it  is  an  evil,  in  some  respecti;  it  may  be  counterbalaaoed. 

Q-  But  it  is  an  evil  bearing  upon  the  force  of  law,  and  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  law,  is  it  not  ? 

A,    Tes,  sir.    I  think  it  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  perjaiy. 

Q.  But  does  it  not  lessen  the  sense  of  obligatioB  on  the  part  of  the  comm- 
nity,  however  inteUigent  and  however  upright,  to  obey  law,  vrlMn  it  is 
expected,  by  all  who  support  it,  that  it  will  be  more  or  less  violated  ? 

A,    Somewhat  sa 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  the  common  sentiment  that  the  law  ooold  not  he 
enforced  against  stealing,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  npoa  the  prev** 
lence  of  stealing  ? 

A,    It  would  be  somewhat  the  same. 

Q.  It  is,  then,  an  evil  to  have  any  law,  highly  criminal  in  its  penaltiei^ 
stand  upon  the  statute  book,  with  the  common  imdentanding  by  evoybody 
that  it  cannot  be  enforced  ? 

A,    Certainly,  if  there  is  such  an  undentailding. 

Q.  In  your  observation,  does  not  the  greatest  evil  come  from  the  open  sale 
of  liquor  by  the  glass,  in  stores,  cellars,  bars,  and  everywhere  elae  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  greatest  evil  comes  from  that  mode  of  selling. 

Q.  Has  not  the  sdling  in  saloons,  at  bars,  and  other  places  where  they  sell 
by  the  glass,  been  the  most  prolific  cause  of  intemperance,  in  yoor  c^iinioa  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  if  those  sales  by  the  glass,  to  be  drank  at  the  time  and  place, 
could  be  entirely  broken  up,  and  at  t^e  same  time  a  well  restricted  s^golatioD 
established,  that  would  iumish  it  to  the  people  in  the  higher  walks,  wlio  you 
say  always  will  get  it,  would  it  not  be  better  than  a  general  rettriction,  with 
constant  violations  ?  Without  a  general  prohibitory  law,  could  not  the  bsn 
be  broken  up,  and  drinking  on  the  premises^ 

A.    It  might,  to  some  extent,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  moie 
law,  and  one  that  is  better  for  all  persons. 
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Q.  The  State  Constftbnlary  being  retained,  wbat  difficulty  trould  there 
be  hs  breaking  np  the  sale'  by  the  glass,  under  a  law  that  fcnrbids  that, 
aiihoQgh  the  same  kir  mi^t  permit  the' sale  by  druggists  for  medicine,  and 
the  sale  to  families  ? 

A.  I  hate  no  d<>abt  that  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  by  a  good 
liceniB  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  other  would  be  more  efiectlve. 

Q.  Wotdd  it  not  depend  upon  which  was  the  most  thoroughly  executed, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  more  effective?  In  other  words, 
would  not  a  license  law,  thoroughly  carried  out  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
law,  be'  more  effective  than  a  broader  law,  not  executed  ? 

A,    Very  posnbly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikeb.)  In  your  judgment  that  there  probably  would  be 
some  sale  of  Hquors  as  berrerages  under  the  best  execution  of  the  law^  do  you 
mean  to  draw  a  very  marked  dbtinction  between  sueh  crimes  and  oUier 
crimes? 

A.  Ko/sir.  This  law  is  not  so' well  enfbrced  as  some  others ;  probably 
cannot  be  so  weU  enforced  as  some  other  laws. 

Q.  But  your  judgment  is,  that  this  law  would  be  far  more  efficient, 
honeMly  executed,  than  any  license  law  possibly  could  be,  in  extinguishing 
the  evils  of  intemperance  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  are  many  persons  who  will  sell,  whatever  may 
be  the  law. 

Ql  Which,  in  your  judgment,  is  a  greater  detriment  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community,  a  good  law  violated,  or  a  bad  law,  embodying  a  falsehood, 
that  should  be  obeyed  ? 

A.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  good  laws,  and  that  th^y  ought  to  be 
enfbrced.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  an  objection  to  the  law, 
that  it  caused  so  much  perjury ;  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  it  committed  con- 
stantly in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  evils,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  good  law,  and  ought  to  be  enforced. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  the  evils  that  would  grow  out  of  a  law  that  should 
license  an  act  as  for  the  public  good,  which  would  be  a  public  evil,  would  be 
greater  than  those  that  exist  under  the  present  law  ? 

A.    Tes,Bir.* 

Q.  Do  you  regard  these  evils  as  necessarily  connected  with  this  law,  any 
more  than  "with  other  criminal  laws  ? 

A.  I  think  there  would  be  more  evils  actually  connected  with  it,  in 
fxraetice. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  this  law  being  the  '*  cause  "  of  perjury.  Strictly  speak- 
iiigy  deeft  it  not  ^ther  fUmish  the  obcasion  ? 

A»    It  furnishes  the  occasion.' 

<2.    Do  not  all  ciiminal  laws  famish  like  occasion  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  to  some  extent 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  license  laws, 
as  connected  with  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  witnesses  to  peijure  them- 
selves? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 
8ft 
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<2.  In  view  of  the  (ptetdana  thai  wi&  ame  under  ^  Beense  hnr, « to 
whether  Iiqaor  is  drank  on  the  premises  where  it  is  antfiotfaed  to  be  nU  to 
be  carried  awaj,  lead  to  a  complication  of  difficnltka  that  does  not  pMute 
the  existing  law? 

A.  Perhaps  so.  It  seems  tome  fliat  the  sals  of  inti)deattiig]!qQttini^ 
be  more  effectually  prerented  hj  the  prohibftoi7  law  than  by  a  loense  kw, 

4  (By  Mr.  Albbich.)  Did  yon  not  once  reside  in  one  of  the  Weilien 
States? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Which  one? 

A.    Iowa. 

Q.    Bo  you  know  whether  they  had  a  license  kw  there  ? 

A,  I  think  they  did  not  Inever  heard  of  any  license  lair  at  that  liflift 
They  sold  openly,  and  Tery  fiecly.  There  was  a  large  German  popafartNi 
there,  who  were  constantly  drinking  beer. 

Q.  Were  the  drinking  halnts  of  society  in  Iowa,  among  ail  eUm^wat 
general  than  here  ? 

A.    All  classes  seemed  to  driuk  much  more. 

Q.    Was  not  intemperance  more  general  among  aSl  eltoies  t^ere  ftaa  bne? 

A.    I  do  not  know  as  I  could  say  about  that.    I  do  not  tlMk  I  saw  skbs* 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibhan.)  As  a  matter  of  legislatfon,  do  I  nndentend  jw 
to  say  you  are  in  fayor  of  the  principle  of  the  present  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Testihont  of  Rev.  Albbbt  H.  Ftvioi  (rwdliif) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  I  learn  that  you  have  Hved  in  Kew  York  pifn- 
ously  to  coming  to  Chdsea  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*    How  long  ago? 

A.  I  was  always  a  readent  of  Western  New  York,  in  Bnffab  tni  ttat 
county,  until  eight  yean  agow 

Q.    They  had  license  laws  in  existence  there  7 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  license  law  then  operate  to  suppress  or  restrain  tiie  traffic  to 
any  appreciable  extent  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  it  did.  It  was  found  by  experience  tint  it  wistci7 
^fficult  to  prerent  any  kind  of  application  for  a  license  being  granted. 

Q.  Any  one,  as  a  general  thing,  could  ge(  a  license,  whatever  his  cbanelff 
aniglA  be  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir.  The  law  was  thought  to  be  Tery  stringent  in  its  reqniieiMBi^ 
The  ckisens  of  the  town  must  certify  to  the  good  moral  character  of  tbe 
applicant, — ^persons  in  office,  individuals  personatty  acquainted  ynih  the  a|^- 
cant,  his  neighbors ;  but  in  practice,  that  was  worthless.  I  lemember  a  can  ib 
which  tike  8upervisior  of  the  town  and  the  Justice  of  the  Fbaoe,  both  on  die 
Board  of  Excise,  and  one  or  both  members  of  the  church,  cerdlled  to  ihegoo^ 
moral  character  of  a  man  whom  they  had  within  a  month  dischai^ged  9no  ft 
mill  in  ^i^hich  they  were  engaged  at  that  time,  as  an  incorrigiHe  thief.  Hebsa 
for  a  long  time  continued  hb  depredations  upon  their  property,  until  they 
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tttined  him  oat,  for  that  reason  and  no  other,  and  then  certified  to 'his  good 
mor^  character !  It  was  considered  a  mere  form,  and  amounted  to  nothing. 
There  was  at  one  time  an  effort  made  to  change  the  law,  and  the  Legislature 
gave  the  towns  permission  to  refuse  licenses,  if  they  pleased.  Every  town 
waa  called  upon  to  vote  on  that  question ;  great  etfbrts  were  made  by  temper- 
ance men  to  influence  public  sentiment,  and  the  towns  very  generally  refused 
to  grant  licen^ps.  But  there  was  no  sufficient  penalty  for  selling  without  a 
license,  amd  there  was  great  difficulty  in  procuring  convictions.  They  had 
no  State  Police,  and  it  was  a  matter  in  which  neighbors  Were  very  reluctant 
to  move.  And  it  was  very  difficult  even  to  secure  an  unprejudiced  and  fair 
vote  on  the  subject  The  people  of  one  town,  I  h&ve  no  doubt,  would  feel 
veiy  moch  stronger  in  their  refusal  to  license  if  they  were  backed  up  by 
neighboring  towns,  and  by  the  judgment  of  a  large-  Commonwealth.  It  did 
not  work  well  with  us. 

().  (By  Mr.  Child.)  The  real  trouble  was  in  the  disinclination  of  the 
people  and  their  officers  to  carry  out  the  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  men  they 
put  in  power  any  fault  of  the  law  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was,  in  part,  sir. 

Q,  You  say  that  this  member  ot  the  church  made  a  false  certificate.  Do 
you  think  the  law  had  any  influence  in  making  Mm  give  that  false  certificate  ? 

A.  Perhaps  not,  sir ;  but  that  fact  was  adduced  to  show  that  a  lic^nsel  law, 
however  string^ii,  unless  accompanied  by  vei^  heavy  penalties,  was  not 
effectual  in  restraining  the  sale. 

Q.  How  did  the  insufficient  penalty  of  the  law  tend  to  create  a  ifispodtion 
on  the  part  of  that  church-member  to  make  a  &lse  certificate  ? 

A,    I  don't  know  that  he  was  influenced  by  that. 

Q.  Beally,  had  the  law  anything  to  do  with  that?  Was  not  the  fault  in 
the  people — ^in  the  mem  whose  duly  it  was  to  execute  it,  and  in  the  people 
who  put  them  in  power  ? 

A.  Very  likely,  if  there  had  been  good  men  elected,  they  would  have 
done  diflerently. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  any  law  will  be  executed  unless  it  is  sustained  by 
the  better  judgment  of  the  better  class  of  th^  community  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  suppose  not,  largely. 

Q,  Then,  after  idl,  does  not  this  question  as  to  whidi  law  will  operate  best, 
a  prohibitory  or  a  license  law,  depend  upon  the  public  sentiment  and  the 
disposition  of  the  community  to  execute  one  law  or  the  other  ? 

A.  It  depends,  also,  I  judge,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  betteif 
class  of  people,  as  to  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  There  was  a  difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  license  law.  Cood  people  aaid  it  brought  them  into  a  moral 
responsibility;  that  they  were  responsible  fi>r  sanctioning  a  trade  which  they 
looked  upon  as  no  better  than  piracy ;  and  they  felt  th&t  iL  law  which  did  not 
^ve  a  sanction  and  license  and  permissaon  to  immorality,  would  be  better 
SQstuned  by  the  hearty  feeling  of  the  good  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  ' 

Q.  Well,  they  believed  that  as  far  as  the  license  law  was  executed,  and  as  far 
as  it  prevented  drinking  and  intemperance,  the  efiect  was  good,  did  they  not? 
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A.  They  might  have  tbongbt  tho  effect  w&s  good,  and  jrct  the  law  not 
good.    The  law  was  bad  in  principle. 

Q.  Then  because  there  was  some  principle  in  the  law  that  they  did  not 
like»  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  what  was  good  in  it  to  accomplish  a 
good  result  ?    Do  you  mean  that  ? 

A,    They  did  avail  themselves  of  it  as  far  as  they  could. 

Q.  Exactly.  But  you  say  one  church-member  made  a  false  certificate, 
and  put  a  miserable  fellow  into  the  business  ? 

A.    That  was  one  fact,  and  was  adduced  for  another  purpose.  ^ 

Q,  I  want  the  bearing  of  that  fact  upon  yoiur  conclusion.  You  say  yoi 
brought  that  up  as  an  evil  of  the  license  law.  Do  you  really  think  that  illcs- 
trates  the  evil  of  a  license  law  at  all  ? 

A.    Yes,  air,  I  do. 

Q.    What  evil  of  a  license  law  does  that  illustrate  ? 

A.    The  inefficiency  of  it. 

Q.  Wherein  does  its  inefficiency  consist — ^in  its  provisions,  or  in  the  h^ 
that  proper  men  will  not  execute  it  ? 

A,  The  difficulty  in  that  case  was  that  the  individuals  were  not  ineliocd 
to  enforce  the  law ;  but  supposing  they  had  been, — get  a  law  with  all  the 
stringent  regulations  that  you  please,  and  it  will  not  be  as  efiectual  as  a  plain, 
straightrforward  prohibition.  There  is  the  fault  in  the  license  law — ^it  is  inef 
&ctaal  because  it  does  not  positively  prohibit;  it  leaves  to  the  judgment  of 
men  the.  question  of  grantii:^  licenses,  which  is  affected  by  many  considera- 
tions calculated  to  bias  and  prejudice  them.  And,  furthermore,  it  leaves  the 
question  as  to  the  fitness  of  applicants,  as  to  whether  they  belong  to  the  per- 
mitted class,  to  the  judgment  of  individuals  in  their  neighborhood,  who  are 
liable  to  be  biased  by  many  considerations,  as  was  the  fact  in  the  case  I  hare 
mentioned. 

Q.  Would  these  men  who  gave  that  certificate  have  convicted  a  man  for 
being  drunk? 

A»    Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  would. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ?  In  a  community  that  administers  a  law  in 
that  way  by  its  officials,  is  there  any  such  public  sentiment  as  would  execute 
any  law  ? 

A.    Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.    This  law? 

A .    Yes,  sir,  I  think  sow 

Q.    This  law,  without  a  public  sentiment,  can  be  executed,  can  it  ? 

A,  Public  sentiment  works  a  great  deal  more  easily,  and  with  less  frictioB, 
in  iavor  of  a  law  which  is  sweeping  in  its  prohibition,  and  which  is  sustained 
as  a  uniform  principle,  by  the  united  judgment  of  the  community. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  community  who  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  good 
qualities  of  a  license  law,  because  there  is  evil  in  it,  will  execute  the  other? 

A.  A  great  portion  of  the  community, — the  lietter  portion, — availed  them- 
selves  of  the  good  there  was  in  the  license  law. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  eflect  of  these  laws  depends  upon  the  con«ei 
principles  embodied  in  them  ? 

A.    Very  much,  but  not  altogether. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  call  that  a  good  principle,  lying  at  the  fbandatkm  of  one  of 
these  laws,  which  is  not  true  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  in  your  judgment,  that  to  seU  a  ghiss  of  cider  or  a  gallon 
of  cider  is  in  every  case  a  sin  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  the  principle  involved  in  the  law. 

Q.  The  Committee  will  judge  whether  that  be  the  principle  of  the  law  or 
not  I  only  ask,  if  that  be  the  principle  of  the  law,  is  it  true  that  it  is  a  sin,  in 
all  cases,  to  sell  a  glass  of  cider  ? 

A.  WeU^  sir,  it  may  be  of  such  immoral  tendency,  tending  to,  and  insepa- 
raUy  connected  with,  the  sale  of  other  liquors,  that  it  may  be  wise  to  inclnde 
that 

Q.  My  question  is,  is  the  act  a  sin  ?  You  are  a  teacher  of  morals  and 
religion, — ^is  it  a  sin? 

A.  Well,  for  me  to  sell  any  intoxicating  drink  as  a  beverage, — I  could  sell 
it  as  a  medicine,  or  to  be  used  in  the  arts, — ^but  to  sell  it  to  be  drank  as  a 
beverage,  looks  to  me  like  preying  upon  the  good  of  society ;  simply  like 
piracy,  or  the  slave-trade  *,  and,  while  there  were  slaveholders  %ho  were 
perhaps  honest  men,  and  did  not  commit  sin  in  holding  their  fellows  in  bond- 
age, yet  I  think  wo  were  safe  enough  in  saying,  as  a  whole,  that  slavehokling 
was  a  sin.    So  I  think  liquor«elling  might  be  classed  as  sin. 

Q.  It  might  be  for  you  and  me.  If  I  entertain  an  opinion  that  it  is 
wrong  to  sell,  and  then,  in  violation  of  that  opinion,  I  go  and  sell,  I  agree  that 
I  should  be  guilty ;  but  I  am  asking  you  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  sale  of  this 
liquor,  by  all  persons,  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  drank,  is  a  sin  ? 

A.  We  are  permitted  to  prohibit  a  thing,  even  where  the  individual  may  be 
innocent  in  his  act,  comparatively.  He  is  not  very  high-toned  in  his  moral 
sentiments,  and  he  is  doing  that  which  injures  tho  community.  It  was  right 
for  us  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade,  though  men  sometimes  thought  they  could 
own  an  interest  in  a  slaver,  and  yet  be  conscientious,  good  men.  But  it  was 
such  a  manifest  immorality,  that  we  had  a  right  to  prohibit  it 

Q.  That  was  a  sin  in  itself.  To  undertake  to  sell  a  man  for  money,  is  as 
much  a  sin  as  anything  can  be.  Now,  is  the  sale  by  a  drug^st  in  Boston 
of  a  pint  of  whiskey,  at  the  request  of  a  physician,  a  sin  ? 

A.    I  sud  I  could  sell  it  for  medicine. 

Q.    In  violation  of  this  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this  law  is  violated,  when  a  man  sells  liquor  for 
medicine. 

Q.    It.  happens  that  it  is.    I  mean,  any  druggist     * 

A .    Well,  sir,  there  must  be  restrictions. 

Q.  A  party  does  not  please  to  go  to  the  State  Agency,  and  he  goes  to  a 
regular  druggist  in  Boston ;  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  a  sin  for  the  drug- 
gist to  sell  him  this  pint  of  whiskey  to  be  used  in  his  family  as  a  medicine  ? 

A.  He  should  ^*  please  "  to  go  there,  because  the  public  interest  requires 
that  the  sale  should  be  regulated ;  and,  if  the  druggist  is  a  man  who  has  the 
public  welfare  at  heart,  he  will  waive  the  /ight  of  selling  liquor,  and  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  constituted  agent. 
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Q.  Sappose  jou  bave  got  no  ooQstitizted  iigeat  ?  A  great  manj  towns  in 
the  CJommonwealth  have  not  got  any. 

A,    Oh,  well,  that  is  an  exceptional  case. 

Q,  Would  it  be  wrong  in  erery  case, — that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at^ — to 
sell  a  glass  of  whiskey,  or  a  pint  of  whiskey  ? 

A,  I  hare  stated  my  opinion  Tery  clearly.  I  donl^  think  it  is  material  to 
the  case  to  decide  whethev  the  sale  of  one  glaav  is  a  sin  in  aQ  eases  or  not. 

Q.    Are  you  unwilling  to  give  yoor  opinion  ? 

A.  I  gave  my  opinion  very  decidedly,  that,  in  respect  to  myself,  I  ooold 
not  sell  a  glass  of  liquor.  In  a  case  of  necessity,  I  should  sell  it.  If  I  saw  a 
man  dying  for  want  of  it,  I  should  sell  it 

Testimokt  of  James  H.  XJphav. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  You  are  one  of  the  town  officers  of  the  town  of 
Dorchester  ? 

4 .    I  am  <me  of  the  Selectmen  of  Dorchester. 

Q.  Will  yon,  in  as  brief  manner  as  posnble,  state  the  condition  of  feat- 
perance  in  your  town,  and  such  facts  as  you  may  haye  in  r^ard  to  the  oper- 
ation of  prohibition  or  license  ? 

A.  I  can  only  speakt  so  far  as  the  town  of  Dorchester  is  eoncemed, 
with  reference  to  the  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  When  I  was  first 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  four  years  i^  this  spiing,  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  were  forty  places  in  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester where  liquor  was  sold  publicly»  in  cellars,- stores  and  saloon&  I  think 
I  am  equally  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  place  in  Dorchester  where 
fiqu<»  is  sold  now,  excepting  the  two  town  sgenciea.  The  amount  e^peivled 
by  the  town  of  Dorchester  for  police  sendees,  three  years  agp,  was  deren  hm- 
dred  and  odd  dollars.  The  amount  expended  last  year  was  ibar  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollaie.  iVom  my  obserrationi  beii^  a  man  of  the  people 
and  amootg  the  people,  I  have  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  in  th» 
matter,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  ^e  amount  of  intemperance  hasiery 
much  decreased. 

Q.    Within  what  pefiod  ? 

A.    Within  the  last  two  yean^ 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  repealing^  at  th^  stage  of  the 
esperimcnt,  the  present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A»    I  think  it  would  be  veiy  injudiciousr 

Q.    Would  you  feel  it  a  calamity  in  your  town  ? 

A,    Most  assuredly  i  should,  sixv 

Q.    Are  you  aware  whether  other  good  citizens  share  in  jour  opinion  ? . 

A.  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  ci  the  town  of  Dorchester,  as  a  town»  that  the 
suppression  of  the  sale  of  liquor  has  been  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  town. 
I  think  it  was  manifest  in  the  vote  of  our  town  at  our  last  town  naeeting. 

Q,    In  what  way  ? 

A.  In  the  election  of  town  officers  notoriously  known  as  men  bound  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  your  associatOB  in  office  have  the  same  views  in  this 
respect? 
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A,    I  do  nr. 

Q.    Your  offieialB  are  fabitantxally  a  unit  oiitlmi  subject? 

A.    They  are,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think Jihat  the  oDttdition  of  tluDgs  isbetter  tiiaa  if  the  people 
did  not  feel  that  the  lair  could  be  executed  ? 

A.    I  think  we  all  feelOut  it  is  better. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  If  it  were  left  to  the  town  of  Dordiester  to  say 
whether  they  would  permit  the  sale  of  liquor  or  not,  which  way  would  tho 
opinion  of  tiie  town  go  ? 

A.  I  have  my  opinion.  My  opinion  is  that  the  town  of  Dorchester  would, 
with  a  rery  large  majori^,  sustain  the  present  law. 

Q.  If  you  had  proof,  showing  that  there  should  be  some  modification  of  the 
present  law,  would  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  change  tiie  law  than  to 
retain  it  as  it  is  now  ? 

A.    Certainly,  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  Would  it  be  just  as  well  if  it  were  done  by  the  vote  of  the  town  or 
without  it? 

A,  Yeiy  different,  sir.  ^  the  vote  was  as  I  represent  that  it  would  be, 
and  the  town  of  Milton,  for  instance,  had  the  privilege  of  selling  liquors,  I 
think  that  the  town  of  IXnnchester  would  be  very  nmch  affected  by  it. 

Q.    li  liquor  sold  freely  in  Milton? 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    Is  it  in  Boston? 

A.    I  think  its;  common  report  says  that  it  is. 

<2*    Do  <h^  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  it  in  Dorchester  or  Boston? 

A»    I  suppose  no^  rir* 

Q,  Thb  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  law  depend  duefly  upon  the  &ct 
that  it  excludes  the  persons  who  sell  very  generally  ? 

A.    I  suppose  that  may  be  the  cause. 

Q.    You  do  not  get  the  M  benefit  of  the  law  if  they  sell  freely  in  Boston  ? 

A*  No,  sir ;  I  widi  we  could  have  the  benefit  of  it  The  effort  to  suppress 
the  sale  of  liquor  illegally  is  the  object  of  the  law,  as  I  understand  it 

Q.    Is  there  liquor  bought  and  used  in  Dorchester  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  liquor  used  and  liquor  bought  of  the 
State  Agency. 

Q*    And  used  for  what  puiposes  ?    For  drink  ? 

A,  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  of  the  agents  sell  liquor  except  for  medi- 
cinal or  mechanical  purposes. 

(2.    Do  people  in  Dorchester  use  liquor  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  Dorchester  who  use  it 

Q.    Where  do  they  get  it? 

A,    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.    YHiat  is  the  state  of  facts  ?    Is  it  used  in  fhmilies  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  isL  Iknowitisaotinmine,excepilbruediclnal 
purposes. 

Q,  You  do  not  knewirhethcr  it  is  used  by  any  large  portion  of  your 
people? 

ui.    I  do  not  know. 
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Q.    There  is  intemperance  in  jour  direction  ? 

A.    We  hare  occasionally  an  intemperate  man  in  Dorehester. 

Q.    How  extensive  it  is  you  do  not  know  ? 

A.  I  only  know  that  the  evidences  of  its  use  are  &r  less  frequent  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Q.  How  extensive  the  use  of  liquor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  intoxi- 
cation is,  you  do  not  know  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have,  at  any  time  within  two  or  three  years,  the  reprotentatives  of 
Dorchester  been  elected  on  this  principle  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  on  the  license  law ;  they  were  elected  as  BepublicaQs. 
.  Q,    How  long  ago  ? 

A.    That  was  a  year  ago  this  last  ialL 

Q.    Were  they  in  favor  of  a  license  law  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.    Were  they  in  favor  of  the  present  law  ? 

A.    I  believe  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  But  the  present  board  of  selectmen,  I  understand, 
were  men  whose  opinions  were  well  pronounced  ? 

A.  The  present  board  were  elected  as  temperance  men,  as  men  in  favor 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  law ;  and  the  vote  of  the  town,  as  near  as  my 
memory  serves,  was  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  Mr.  Fox  was  elected  «§ 
.  a  representative  because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  good 
working  man  for  the  town.  On  !Mr.  Fox's  resignadon,  I  was  cboaen  quite 
unanimously.  The  question  of  temperance  or  intemperance  did  not  enter 
into  the  election  of  Mr.  Fierce  or  Mr.  Fox,  but  it  did  in  my  case. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  arc  a  total  abstainer  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Testimony  of  Key.  Joseph  G.  Cochbak. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfooneb.)    How  long  have  you  been  missionary  in  Persia? 

A,  I  was  on  the  ground  ei^teen  years.  It  is  twenty  years  since  we  left 
this  country. 

Q.    At  what  place  were  you  located  ? 

A.  In  the  north-western  province  of  Persia.  Our  mission  b  among  the 
Nestorians,  a  nominaUy  Christian  portion  of  that  district. 

Q.    Is  that  a  grape-growing  country  ? 

A.    It  is,  sir. 

Q,    And  a  wine-making  country  ? 

A.  It  is,  to  a  very  large  extent.  Perhaps  there  are  feyr  sections  where 
there  is  more  made  than  in  the  province  of  Azerbij&n,  the  north-western  pror- 
ince  of  Persia. 

Q.    Is  it  commonly  drank  among  the  population  generally  ? 

A.    The  use  of  it  I  had  perhaps  bettor  state  in  a  few  words. 

Q.    Please  give  your  general  idea. 

A.  Wine  is  made  there,  a  pure  wine  which  is  never  sweetened.  It  Is  niSTer 
adulterated  or  mixed  in  any  way.  The  pure  juice  of  the  grape  is  deposited 
in  large  earthen  jars  or  vessels,  and  it  is  closed  from  the  air  by  skins  tiiat  are 
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drawn  over  the  moutlis  of  tliesd  Tessfels,  and  it  is  lefl  to  ferment.  It  is  never 
drank  until  it  is  fermented ;  never  until  it  becomes  vine.  I  have  never 
known  the  use  of  that  which  was  unfermentcd,  and  that  which  would  be  anal- 
ogous to  the  sweet  cider  that  is  here  used.  I  believe  it  is  not  used  that  way ;  at 
least  not  to  any  extent  It  is  only  intoxicating  wines  that  are  drank.  And 
this  wine,  deposited  in  these  earthen  Jars,  Ibecomes  fermented  after  about  two 
months,  and  then  "the  jars  are  opened,  when  we  have  the  "wine-drinking 
season,"  as  it  is  called.  An  individual  having  his  barrel  of  wine,  will  open  it, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  drink  it  up  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  or  it  will 
turn  to  vinegar.  So  he  invites  his  neighbors — five,  or  six,  or  eight — and  they 
sit  with  him  from  day  to  day,  coming  in  the  morning  and  going  swag^ring  to 
their  homes  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night  They  sit  with  him  until  that 
wine  is  drank ;  then  another  of  that  circle  opens  his,  and  so  it  goes  around  in 
the  circle.  A  whole  village  will  be  made  up  of  these  wine-drinking  circles. 
The  whole  village  of  male  adults  will  be  habitually  intoxicated  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks. 

I  speak  now  of  places  not  brought  under  evangelical  influence,  and  I  refer 
to  these  villages  as  we  found  them.  There  is  a  very  marked  difference  now.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  of  asking  l^ar  Tohannan,  on  his  return  from  a  certain 
village,  if  he  had  seen  any  intoxication  there.  "  Intoxication  I  **  was  his  reply, 
"  the  very  walls  were  reeling  and  swaggering.*'  The  extensiveness  of  intem- 
perance there  is  very  great.  I  remember  one  instance  of  sitting  down  with  the 
leading  men  of  a  village,  and  estimating  the  cost ;  and  this  was  in  a  village 
where  some  progress  had  been  made,  and  the  amount  had  been  limited  some- 
what We  estimated  that  the  cost  of  wine  in  that  village  would  be  about  the 
price  of  half  a  year's  wages  for  every  house :  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  about 
the  price  of  the  wages  of  a  man  for  half  ^  year  in  every  house  in  the  village. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  generally  received  fact  that  wine  costs  more  there  than  the 
taxes  of  the  government  and  the  church  taxes,  and  the  oppression  of  the  land- 
holders added ;  that  is,  that  the  cost  of  wine  is  more  than  the  cost  of  all 
these  put  together ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  difference  between  the  use 
of  wine  and  the  result  in  places  where  it  is  not  used.  We  have  a  prohibitory 
law  among  the  Mahommedans,  and  it  is  very  efficient  so  far  as  Mahomme- 
danism  has  control  over  its  subjects.  It  is  a  matter  of  superstition.  Gener- 
ally, I  believe,  Mahommedans  observe  that  regulation.  I  do  not  suppose  a 
conscientious  Mahommedan  would  touch  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  form. 
There  is  a  class  of  unbelieving  Mahommedans  (and  that  class  is  increasing) 
who  are  throwing  off*  Mahommedan  influences,  and,  perhaps  wo  may  say, 
beoonuDg  Christian  in  name.  This  class  is  increasing,  and  the  intemperance 
is  considerable^  You  will  see  a  large  class  of  these  in  Constantinople.  You 
will  see  in  the  larger  places  a  good  deal  of  intemperance  among  the  Mahom- 
medans ;  but  it  win  be  these  infidel  Mahommedans,  who  have  broken  away 
£nom  their  religion.'  In  the  towns  and  villages  of  our  province,  there  is  no 
wine  made  among  the  Mahommedans.  It  is  a  common  remark  among  them 
to  the  Christians,  "  You  use  your  grapes  for  wine ;  we  use  ours  for  molasses." 
Grapes  are  used  in  other  ways  very  extensively ;  but  that  is  the  main  use  to 
which  they  are  put,  the  manufacture  of  molasses.  The  Christians  make  less 
of  this  and  more  of  wine.  The  distinction  between  the  Christians  and  the 
86 
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Mahomioiedaiis,  rigkt  by  their  side,  b  yery  marked.  They  are  in  a  belter 
conditUm,  and  mam&sdj  not  owing  to  the  condttMn  oi  their  gOTemmeot 
relations.    The  efiect,  ai  all  can  see,  if  traceable  in  the  nae  of  these  wines. 

Q.    Are  they  in  a  worldly  eense  of  tIcw  more  proBperons  ? 

A.    Yes,  air. 

(2.    Do  they  use  grapes  to  a  huge  extent  for  food? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  To  iUortrate :  in  our  small  Tillage,  we  lay  in,  in  the  antnmn, 
two  tons  of  grapes,  which  are  eaten  during  the  winter.  We  lay  up  abont  a 
ton  of  molasses,  and  nearly  a  ton  of  raisins,  all  of  which  are  eaten  as  food. 
And  they  are  eaten  extensively  by  the  people,  and  even  by  the  lower  claas  as 
food.  These  raastns  are  so  abundant  that  the  common  people  find  thai  that 
kind  of  food  is  about  as  obtainable  as  others. 

Q.    Do  these  people  who  drink  wine  to  that  extent  profess  any  rdigiosi  ? 

A,  Tbej  are  nominally  Christians  of  the  old  Kestorian  Church*  T^^ae 
has  been  sanctioned  by  their  priests,  though  of  course  drunkennees  ia  con- 
demned by  them — that  is,  theoreticaUy.  We  find  it  rery  easy  to  produce  a 
reform  among  them.  We  have  a  Tery  short  argument  with  them.  We  say 
that  drunkenness  is  a  sin ;  and  that  the  use  of  wine  produces  drunkeiuiess, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  abandoned*  And  they  come  right  to  total  abed- 
nence  finom  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage.  We  have  fi>nnd  it  necessary  to 
circulate  temperance  pledges  in  this  way.  And  we  find  a  T07  marked 
difference.  We  have  villages  where  there  waa  four  or  five  timet  as  much 
wine  made  thirty  years  ago  as  there  is  now.  There  are  some  places  wfceie 
there  was  formerly  a  large  amount  made  every  year,  and  where  five  or  six 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  man  who  made  any ;  subsequently  there  was  aoms 
made,  and  perhaps  there  may  have  been  last  year.  The  leMfing  men 
controlled  the  matter  and  prevented  the  making  of  it 

Q.    IsUmism  is  the  nominal  reUgion  of  Persia  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  the  ruling  class  are  Mohammedans. 

Q^    And  there  are  large  numbers  in  Turkey  and  in  Europe  ? 

A,  I  suppose  there  are  scane  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  liahamaedaas 
b  Northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 

(2-    What  proportion  had  you  supposed  had  become  ralher  heretical  ? 

A,    I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.    Would  you  guess  one-half? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  should  not  suppose  more  than  a  quarter  had  bioken  quite 
away  firom  restraints ;  it  may  be  not  a  quarter. 

Q.  So  that  you  have,  in  your  judgment,  connderably  over  a  hundred 
millions  who  do  not  use  wine  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  sir.  I  am  not  informed  in  reference  to  KorAen 
Afirica  and  that  region.  I  have  no  recolleetion  of  hearing  any  atatementi 
made  as  to  that  region.  I  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  Koran ;  and  thai,  In 
our  section  of  Persia,  that  law  ia  eiiforced  by  the  ckigy  and  leading  dass  of 
Mohammedans. 

Q.    And  it  is  universally  regarded  by  those  who  ara  regarded  as  the  i 
followers  of  the  prophet  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2-    Mohammed  lived  about  twelve  centuries  ago  ? 
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A.    Tea,  air. 

Q.    What  18  jroor  cli«u4e  theve  ? 

4.  We  JuiTO  f^  «uld  dinwile*  ft  is  aboat  the  liOJtodecf  Southern  Yiii^iua. 
But  we  are  in  the  moontaina,  about  Bye  thousand  feet  aboTe  the  leTel  of  the 
sea.  The  somaieff  are  long,  and  the  crops  are  brooghi  ^rward  three  or  fi>ur 
weeks  earlier  than  in  this  State. 

(2-    Have  you  any  ooosimption  ? 

A.    No»  air ;  I  think  there  is  none.    It  is  mj  general  impression  that  there 
aire  no  «aaes  of  adult  eoKSiimption. 
.  Q,    I  have  b»ajnd  thai  there  are  cases  of  infants  baring  consumption  ? 

A.    There  nay  be  some  few  instancea  of  that*  bat  they  are  rare. 

Q.    Is  not  the  use  of  goats'  milk  aknoaft  wuTemal  in  that  region  ? 

A>    Yeibsir. 

Q,  Why  I  asked  this  is,  because  our  friends  at  Harrard  College  describe 
whiskey  as  being  useful  in  eases  of  caoaamption.  I  propose  to  introduce  goats' 
niUu  No  aiMi  who  drinks  goats'  milk  b  your  ooontry  has  consumption,  does 
he? 

A.  We  do  not  find  ocasomptiony  and  we  do  find  goats'  milk.  Whether 
I  should  put  the  two  thingp  together  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Those  that  you  term  real  Chijstiaasy  those  that  come  under  your  infiu- 
enat  and  proAss  to  he  beUoTers,  those  under  the  infioenee  of  the  mimionaries, 
do  they  generally  abstain  firom  the  use  of  wjpaes  ? 

A»  Yes,  air,  gaaeraily  i  that  is  the  ni]e-«-thera  are  some  few  exceptions. 
And  the  rule  would  hohl  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  in  this  country. 

Q^    The  eld  Nesloriaas  there  consider  it  rather  a  nominal  thing  ? 

A.    Xes^air* 

Q.  Ton  say  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  those  who  do  not  and 
those  who  do  drink  wine? 

A .  Yes,  sir.  But  there  are  other  erils  among  the  Mohammedans  than  that. 
The  polygamy  of  the  conntry  is  disastrous  in  its  results.  But  they  have  the 
adrantage  on  the  wine  question  without  any  doubt 

(J.    Have  yoQ  noticed  tho  efiect  upon  evangelical  people  generally  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  those  that  educate  themselTes  to  it  shorten  their  lives  mate- 
rially. And  I  should  state  further  than  I  did,  in  reference  to  the  intemperance 
iJiere.  Those  who  acquire  the  habit  of  drinking  wine  very  soon  commence 
drinking  a  kind  of  whiskey  that  is  made  there,  arrack  or  arrachc,  as  it  is  called 
in  some  nations  of  the  East.  The  better  class,  those  in  better  circumstances, 
will  passfrom  the  use  of  wine  to  the  use  of  this  arrack.  They  use  it  to  excess, 
and  you  will  see  all  the  evils  that  you  do  in  the  purlieus  of  our  cities,  so  far  as 
itpcevails. 

Q>    Itisrefinabletotheuseof  wine? 

A.  It  is,  unquesdonably,  sir.  They  commence  with  wine  and  use  that  for 
•ome  years,  and  then  go  to  something  stronger.  There  may  be  some  cases 
where  they  commence  with  the  brandy ;  but  I  am  acquainted  with  more 
instances  where  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  drinking  arrack  from  drinking 
wine. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  If  I  undetitood  you,  you  said  that  as  soon  as  they 
opened  this  wine,  they  had  to  drink  it  up  in  order  to  keep  it  finom  spoiling  ? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    They  have  no  means  of  preflerring  tkeir  viae  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  They  make  no  wooden  casks,  and  tiiey  eanaot  close  op  the 
earthen  vessels  easily. 

Q.    The  peopkH in  lihflse  arts  of  life,  are  not  \etj  far  adTaaeed? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  They  would  not  be  ranked  with  many  Indlamen,  nor 
with  those  in  Africa.    They  are  in  a  semi-ciTiluied  state. 

Q,    How  long  does  this  drinking  season  continne  ? 

A>  I  should  think  it  would  arerage  a  month  and  •  halfl  There  are  eoae 
in  every  village  that  drink  longer.  And  there  aresome  thafrave  able  to  drink 
the  wine  through  the  year.    But  I  am  speaking  of  the  mi^ocity. 

Q.  In  your  own  woric  doyeu  find  any  difficulty  in  bringing  the  people  to 
a  condition  of  total  abstinence,  any  more  than  you  do  to  embraee  ChristiaBiity 
and  other  teachings  ? 

A.  To  induce  them  to  practice  it  universally,  there  is  some  diffioal^ ;  but 
they  subscribe  to  the  doctrine.  They  all  see  the  necesrity  of  suppraasii^  the 
evil  as  it  exists  there. 

<2-  So  far  as  those  who  come  within  your  immediate  instmetion,  whom  yon 
call  within  your  own  flock,  have  you  been  vety  success^  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  marked  change  there. 

Q.  This  you  have  aooomidished  by  what  means  ?  By  your  own  monl 
means  of  teaching  and  instruction  ? 

A.  We  have  not  made  inteoqieranc^  a  disciplinary  thing.  We  have  not 
been  eaUed  to  do  it  as  a  rule ;  however  if  an  individual  who  was  a  asember 
of  our  communion  were  to  get  into  one  of  these  wine  circles,  we  should  di»- 
cipline  such  an  offence  as  that.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that  we  have  not  made 
the  signing  of  the  pledge  a  condition  of  the  admission  to  our  oommnaion. 

Q,    The  means  which  you  have  used  have  been  moral  means  ? 

A.    We  have  relied  mainly  on  those,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  had  no  aid  in  that  work  ixom  any  law  of  the  State  or  of  the 
country  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q,    Do  you  go  to  the  State  for  anything  ? 

A.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  state  that,  to  institttte  any  means  oi  that  kind 
to-day,  the  results  might  be  unfavorable;  but  if  a  moral  sentiment  existed, 
euch  as  there  is  in  this  country,  it  would  materially  afiect  the  question. 

Q.    In  the  present  state  of  things,  you  do  not  ask  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

A.    It  would  be  worthless  if  wo  were  to  get  it 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Shebm ah .)    Is  axrack  mixed  with  wine  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  known  of  it  When  wine  is  bottled,  as  it  is  in 
some  cases,  and  sealed  hermetically,  it  can  be  kept  tar  yeaza  sometimeB. 

Testimony  of  George  A.  Waltox. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    You  arc  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermenia 
yorar  city  ? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 

(I    Is  it  your  first  year  in  that  relation? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 


<2*  Will  yoa  state,  as  briefly  as  yoa  can,  your  opinioD,  and  the  results  of 
your  observation  and  conTiction  in  regard  to  the  questkm  here  at  issue^  and 
give  the  -Committee'  any  such  inibnnstion  as  you  hare  that  you  deem  valu. 
able? 

A.  I  have  been,  sir,  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  Lawrence  lor  nearly  eighteen 
years,  in  the  pnblie  schook;  and  I  shomld  say,  firom  my  obsenration  in  that 
relation,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  prime-  and'  misery  of  oar  city  has  resulted 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  I  took  pains,  sir, 
being  notified  to  appear  heM,  te  look  oter  the  vepcois  of  our  city  marshal 
from  1869  to  the  preseattimej  in  order  to  see  what  the  proportion  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness  was  compared  with  those  made  for  other  crimes ;  and  X  find, 
that  the  propcfftion  for  the  whole  of  this  time  wae  about  fifty-two  per  cent, 
for  drunkenness. 

Q,    From  what  tame  ? 

A .  From  1862  to  1867.  The  reports  were  not  preserved  in  full,  but  these 
ara  the  results  of  all  those  handed  me.  I  also  looked  over  the  reports  as  to 
the  relative  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  finom  that  time  to  the  present 
I  should  say  instead  of  1862,  that  it  was  from  1863.  I  find  that  the  per  cent, 
of  arrests  in  1863  in  the  city  o(  Lawrence  was  sixty ;  in  1864,  it  was  fifly- 
five ;  in  1865,  it  was  fiffy«two;  in  1866,  it  was  fifty-five;  and  the  present  year 
it  was  fifty  per  cent.  This  shows  a  constant  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of 
arrests  firom  1863  to  1867,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1866,  when  we  had 
fifty-five  per  eent  These,  I  should  itate,  were  lor  the- first  three  months,  that 
is,  the  first  quarter  of  these  years.  I  did  not  select  these  because  they  wttre 
any  more  favorable  to  this  view  than  any  other  period,  but  because  I  wanted 
to  compare  former  years  with  the  present  year;  and  this  year  would  only 
bring  it  down  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  present  month. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    Have  yoa  the  percentage  for  each  year  ? 

A,  I  have  the  pereentagefor  a  portion  of  the  years.  The  percentage  lor 
186a  was  sixty-five ;  for  1864,'  fifty«ne ;  for  1865,  fixrty^seven ;  for  1866,  fifty- 
six. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mqobb.)  Are  there  any  otiier  statements  which  you>  would 
liketomidke? 

A*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  our  system  of  regulation  is  to 
induce  our  officers  to  cany  oat  the  lanr  more  fuUy.  Our  city  manshal  and 
assistant-marshal  receive  a  salary ;  and  beside  that  salary  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  reowving  fees  in  caser  of  these  arrests.  N5w,  if  they  bring  up 
men  for  any  ofi*ence,  they  secure  a  fee  of,  we  will  say,  something  like  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  fi)r  each  case.  The  question  would  be^  if  the  number  of  cases 
had  increased,  whether  there  would  not  be,  in  an  efficient  officer,  especially  if 
he  looked  to  these  emoluments,  an  inclination  on  his  port,  as  ordinances  are, 
to  iAerease  the  number  of  cases  which  he  would  bring  in. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  touching  the  desirableness  of  preserving  the 
exMtng  prehibitorjft  law  ? 

A,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  it,  and  to  improve 
it,  if  we  can. 

Q.  You  have  entire  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  .ts  execution  in 
your  city  ? 
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A,  Yes,  sir;  I  hare  no  doabt  tbat  it  can  be  esecoted  m  far  as  otber  Timtn 
ttrc  executed  in  tbe  eity. 

Q-  Do  joti  or  not  think  that  the  ex«0ttdlon  of  it  wMdd  Mud  t»  tiM  «&ee«- 
tion  of  other  lawv  and  lessen  crime  ? 

A.    I  certainly  think  so. 

Q.  Hare  yon  knowledge  of  the  in^nence  upon  the  other  Utwa  7  Bo  yon 
think  there  would  be  evils  growing  oat  of  the  inflnence  of  this  Um  npott  o^ier 

A.    No,  mr ;  mjrconwtaon  is  that  it  would  be  the  other  way. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  it  would  dampen  the  8|Mritiof  good  moral  men  fin  yoat 
town? 

A.  I  think  our  moral  efforts  sore  very  much  inereased  1^  the  praliibhiry 
law ;  and  that  our  temperance  men  work,  since  the  appointment  of  die  Stela 
Pdice,  with  their  moral  means  more  earnestly  than  they  did  before.  And  it 
seems  to  me  reasonable  that  that  shiuld  be  sa 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CmLD.)  Have  you  not  got  tiiepereentigefipomlSW?  Yen 
took  an  average  of  fifty4wo  per  cent  ? 

A.    I  took  it  from  1863. 

Q.    Tou  stated  that  the  avers^  was  fifty-two  per  cent  t 

A.    I  stated  at  first  that  it  was  1802,  but  it  was  1866. 

Q.  By  that  it  appears  that  the  number  of  arrests  laal  year  was  |;ii;miu 
than  fhe  average  ? 

A.    iTes,  sir ;  in  the  total,  and  in  the  whole  period  of  the  year. 

Q*  Hien  there  was  some  drunkenness  last  year,  so  frr  as  thfls6  i«tm 
go,  and  so  far  as  your  tttthnouy  goes  ? 

A.    That  seems  to  be  the  natural  inference. . 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  were  there  during'  the  kst  few  years,  attd  up  to 
1867  any  open  places  of  sale  in  Lawtenoe  ? 

A,  1  never  saw  of  myself,  that  I  know  of,  a  single  gtass  of  fi^uor  aold  in 
Lawrence.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  into  tfaose  }ilaioea  lAere 
liquor  was  sold. 

Q.    There  were  no  open,  visible  plaees  where  Uqnor  was  seld  thera  ? 

A*  Yes,  mr ;  I  should  say  that  sometimes  I  could  have  gone  ^om  oar 
city,  and  have  said,  firom  what  was  visible,  that  ^ei^  w^re  fift^  i^aces  that 
could  be  designated,  any  thne  within  the  last  fifteen  yeaAk 

Q.    Last  year  I  am  talking  about. 

A.  During  the  last  year,  I  should  say  that  I  had  seen  batveb  of  wkai  was 
apparently  Equor  about  the  cellars  and  groggeries. 

Q.  I  was  only  inquiring  as  to  the  open  sale  when  you  stated  that  thcM 
was  no  open  sale,  and  there  was. 

A.    I  did  not  so  state. 

Q.  Then  there  are  open  places  of  sale,  and  have  been  during  the  last 
year? 

A.  I  say  about  that,  that  I  never  have  seen  any  liquor  Sold  in  LMrrence; 
so  that  I  cannot  say  absolutely  about  that 

Q.  Then  I  would  inquire  whether  the  operations  of  the  State  Oonstahle 
during  1866  and  1867  have  really  closed  the  places  where  liquor  is  sold 
in  Lawrence  ? 
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A.    Well,  rir ;  I  oaa  oiily  go  hy  heaitti^. 

Q.  Hate  you  seen  ftnytbiDg  in  your  own  observttien  to  induce  you  to 
coppoee  that  he  did  not  cloie  diem  aU  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  casks  of  liquor  going  throngih  Mr  ilreeti  (I  ahoidd  tay 
liquor),  within  a  few  days. 

Q.  Has  tiie  operation  of  the  Stats  Coinstal>lc8,  during  the  year  1860, 
dosed  the  open  sale  of  liquor  in  Lawrence  ? 

A.  I  should  say  that  it  had  undoubtedly  curtailed  tiie  sales  to  a  Tetygrea* 
extent 

Q.    But  you  will  not  say  that  it  has  <dosedd»fttailb«dnesB? 

A,    Ko,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wiB  say  that,  in  the  last  year,  there  has  been  more  drunken- 
ness, so  far  as  yon  have  got  information,  and  from  1868  to  the  pieeent  time  ? 

A,  I  should  say,  from  my  own  observation,  that  drunkenness  had  diodn* 
ished  to  a  rery  great  extent 

Q.  But  yet  the  number  of  arrests  were  greater  during  that  year  than 
during  any  other  year. 

A,    No,  sir ;  not  than  any  other. 

Q,    Whatwasihenumberof  arrests  in  1869? 

A,  The  number  of  arrests  I  cannot  give  you,  sir.  I  hate  not  obsenred 
any  ibrther  than  the  percentage  which  I  drew  off. 

Q,    Can  you  tell  the  number  of  arrests  in  1864  ?    Hate  you  got  them  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  not  any  of  those. 

Q.    Have  yon  given  them  in  1866? 

A.    No,  but;  I  have  none  of  the  totals,  but  the  peroentageb 

Q.    Tou  are  unable  to  tell  how  many  aorests  there  were. 

A,  I  had  the  notes,  but  I  have  not  got  diem.  I  could  tdl  pretty  near,  I 
should  say  that  the  total  number  of  airosts  fbr  last  year  was  three  hundred. 

d  The  total  number  of  arrests  was  greater  than  any  year  previously. 
Have  you  got  any  statements  ? 

A,    No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  Are  you  at  all  prepared  to  contra£ct  the  cotreetness  of  the  statements 
vrhich  have  been  made  on  tins  point  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  am  not 

Q.  Where  does  this  liquor  come  from  which  ytnt  see  carted  through  the 
streets  ?    By  what  agency  is  it  brought  there  t 

A.    I  suppose  it  comes  o^er  our  railrosd* 

Q*    The  express  does  a  large  burinen  at  it  ? 

A.  It  18  carried,  I  should  say,  over  the  railroad  (I  am  merely  guessing  at 
this,  however,  sir),  and  carried  by  our  teamsters. 

(i  Where  do  the  barrels  go  to?  Into  stores,  to  be  retailed,  or  into 
families,  to  be  consumed  by  the  fhmilies  ? 

A,  This  being  in  casks,  which  I  refer  to,  I  diould  say  that  it  was  more 
likely  to  go  into  ^e  stores. 

Q.    And  there  they  are  retailed,  I  suppose.    Any  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.    I  have  no  reason  to  AMibt  it 

(2-  Are  there  qiHite  a  largo  number  of  ke^  and  demijohns  and  jugs 
brought  in  in  that  way  ? 
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A.    I  have  not  understood  about  tbat 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  dlfierence,  in  your  opinion,  whether  the  people  buy 
the  liquor  and  send  it  over  the  road  or  buy  it  at  the  stores  ? 

A .  My  own  feeling  10,  from  observation  in  Lawrence,  that  if  we  could  save 
the  young  people  there  in  town  from  the  liquor  which  is  exposed  to  view,  by 
which  they  are  tempted  and  begin  to  drink,  we  should  save  effectually  a  lai^e 
part  of  this  class  of  persons  who  have,  never  learned  to  drink ;  and  if  they 
never  find  it  except  in  families^  the  families  of  this  class  of  persons  would  not 
be  very  likely  to  use  the  liquor ;  so  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  it 
in  the  families  rather  than  in  the  shops. 

Q,  Do  you  understand  that  clubs  have  been  oi^anized  in  Lawrence,  where 
persons  have  a  common  stock  of  liquors  of  various  kinds,  and  go  and  drink  It 
as  they  please  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

'Q.    Have  you  never  understood  that  such  is  the  fact  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  have  not  heard  anything  about  it  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  not  until  a  witness  testified  so  fit>m  Lynn  to-day. 

Q.     Should  you  be  apt  to  know  it  if  it  did  exist  ? 

A,    It  might  exist  without  my  knowing  it 

Testimoky  of  Rev.  George  P.  Wilson. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Mixer.)    Do  you  reside  in  Lawrence  ?        , 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  are  city  missionaiy  there  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  observation  in  that  posidon  has  been, 
and  what  conclusion  that  has  brought  you  to  in  regard  to  the  question  between 
the  prohibitory  law  and  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  have  been  city  missionary  now  eight  years,  and  chaplsun  of  the  jail 
some  seven  years.  All  the  time  from  the  commencement,  my  attention  has 
been  brought  to  the  effects  of  intemperance,  by  seeing  the  poverty,  distress 
and  crime  arising  from  it  And  I  have  this  very  sincere  conviction,  that  the 
prohibitory  law  has  helped  the  temperance  sentiment  and  the  temperance 
people  of  our  city.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  intempenaee 
laigely  increased.  In  our  city  and  in  the  places  about  us,  the  cause  of  this 
was  very  largely  from  the  war,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  temperance  peqple 
who  were  drawn  to  supply  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
temperance  question  ceased  almost  entirely.  Intemperance  increased  until 
some  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  subject  was  brought  up  in  public 
meetings,  and  since  that  time  public  meetings  have  been  held  onoe  a  fort- 
night in  the  churches  and  public  halls,  and  the  temperance  sentiment  hag 
inci?eased,  and  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law  has  increased,  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  and  I  have  had  some  considerable  experience  in 
this  matter,  and  in  the  work  that  has  been  going  on.  I  have  thought,  and 
other  people  have  remarked,  that  the  temperance  principle  was  helped  rerf 
largely  by  the  law.  There  is  less  intemperance  to^y  in  Lawrence,  from  this 
fact    There  are  many  who  were  known  to  drink,  who  now  do  not  drink  «t 
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all,  consequently  there  is  less  drank,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  I  hare 
reason  to  know  that  all  the  acUve  temperance  men  in  Lawrence  would  con« 
aider  it  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  happen  to  them,  to  pass  a  license 
law.  There  is  a  petition  now  in  circulaticm  among  the  legal  voters,  remon- 
strating against  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  And  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  who  drink  implore  the  legal  voters  that  there  shall  not  be  a  power  to 
license  the  sale.  I  have  had  this  presented  to  me  time  and  again  by  those 
who  suffer.  There  has  also  been  a  petition  circulated  among  the  ladies,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  them  have  signed  that  petition.  I  think  that  if  the 
sale  was  legalixed  and  made  respectable,  many  men  who  have  joined  our 
temperance  societies  would  be  lured  to  drink ;  and  I  also  believe  that  there  is 
no  safe  position  but  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  as  a  beverage. 

Q.    What  is  the  population  of  Lawrence  ? 

A.    About  ten  thousand. 

(2*    How  long  have  you  resided  in  Lawrence  ? 

A*  Some  fifteen  years.  For  ten  years  I  know  of  no  prominent  or  open 
temperance  man  that  has  ehanged  his  views  or  opinion  of  the  license  law.  I 
do  know  men,  who  signed  a  petition  last  year  for  a  license  law,  who  have 
signed  a  petition  in  remonstrance  this  year,  having  changed  their  opinion 
within  a  year. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    There  b  intemperance  in  Lawrence  now,  I  suppose  ? 

A.    Yes,  or. 

Q,    Is  there  any  open  sale  in  Lawrence  ? 

A*  I  think  there  is  no  public  sale.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  get  strong  liquor  in  Lawrence. 

Q.    If  he  understood  the  way  he  could  get  it,  could  he  not  ? 

A,    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  initiated  could. 

Q.    Are  there  more  secret  places  of  sale  ? 

A.    I  think  there  are  less  secret  places  and  less  sale. 

<t    Is  there  more  liquor  sold  ? 

A.  Liquor  has  not  been  very  openly  sold.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cealment generally. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  statement  made  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
arrests? 

A.  It  may  seem  a  strange  fact,  but  I  think  that*  the  temperance  meetings 
had  something  to  do  with  that  matter.  It  was  very  easy,  sometimes,  to  lead 
persons  home,  when  they  might  have  been  taken  and  locked  up. 

Q.    TVm  any  law  operate  effectually  without  moral  means  to  support  it  ? 

A.    Not  entirely,  sir ;  until  we  get  another  generation. 

Q.    Do  you  think  you  can  educate  the  people  up  to  that  standard  ? 

A.    We  have  got  about  a  thousand  boys  and  ^Is  in  the  Band  of  Hope. 

Q.  Will  it  not,  after  all,  depend  very  much  on  the  usages,  and  the 
temptations,  and  the  moral  sense  and  the  moral  standard  of  the  community  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  nr ;  and  for  that  reason  I  hope  there  will  be  no  license  to 
sell  that  they  may  be  tempted. 

Q.    Which  is  tiie  worse,  to  sell  openly  or  to  sell  secretly  ? 
87 
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A.  I  think  that  the  effect  on  the  commmiity  is  very  mach  wone  to  sell 
while  we  have  a  law  against  it  It  is  then  considered  »  crime  by  a  Teiy 
large  number  of  good  people. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  large  number  of  people  who  buy  liquor  who  are 
respectable  men  in  which  the  sale  to  them  is  a  crime? 

A.  Not  a  large  number.  There  are  some  who  are  very  good  citixeDS,  and 
in  every  other  way  reliable  men. 

Q.  la  there  any  effect  upon  the  moral  force  of  a  law,  in  your  judgment, 
where  it  is  not  ijegarded  as  a  wrong  to  violate  it  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  more  so  than  any  crimintl  law. 

Q.  In  any  criminal  law,  do  you  think  it  would  have  an  injurious  effect 
produced  by  the  open  violation  of  it  ? 

A.    It  may  be  so. 

(2-  This  no  more  than  any  other  ?  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  it  is  quite 
undesirable  that  this  law  should  be  violated  by  that  class  of  peofJe  ? 

A,    I  think  so,  certainly. 

Q,    Is  not  the  influence  worse  than  if  they  purchased  tlus  liqaor  under  the 
.  permission  of  the  law  ? 

A.  A  very  large  majority  of  those  who  would  purchase  tb  j  liquor,  if  it 
was  licensed,  do  not  dare  to  buy  it  now,  and  do  not  buy  it. 

Q.    How  extensive  do  you  know  that  to  be  so  ? 

A.  From  what  I  know  of  persons,  and  of  the  inability  to  get  it  in  what 
they  would  call  respectable  places. 

Q.  You  suppose  that  they  are  kept  from  it  because  there  are  no  respec- 
table places  ? 

A.    I  suppose  so,  sir. 

Q.    Would  that  account  for  sending  down  to  Boston  to  get  it  ? 

A.    I  suppose  there  are  some,  sir. 

Q,    la  the  influence  bad  upon  the  cause  of  temperance  in  that  way  ? 

A.  Perhaps  so.  The  reason  that  we  cannot  enforce  the  law  widi  »  is, 
because  it  is  not  enforced  in  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  what  has  been  stated  by  other  witnesses,  as  to  Uqoon 
in  barrels  and  casks  being  brought  into  the  city  by  expressmen  ? 

A.    There  is  quite  a  quantity  of  beer  brought  in. 

Q,    The  quantity,  is  that  very  great  ? 

A,    Not  so  much  as  in  former  years. 

Q.    How  do  you  make  that  statement  ? 

A.    By  inquiring  at  the  depot. 

Q.    Do  you  get  from  the  depot  any  exact  statement  as  to  the  amooat  ? 

A*    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  tell  you  how  much  it  had  fallen  off? 
'   A,    No,  sir ;  only  that  there  was  considerably  less  brought  in  during  the 
last  eighteen  months. 

<    Q.    (By  Mr.  Sherman.)     Supposing  the  sales  were  stopped  in  Boston; 
would  not  the  Lawrence  people  supply  themselves  from  Manchester  ? 

A.  Possibly  they  might ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  now.  There  is  comparatively  little  bu^I-ness  done  between  the  two 
places. 
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Q.    It  would  be  poasible  for  people  to  bbmA  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  aoi  go  there  just  as  well  as 
anywhere. 

(^  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  any  nay  that,  if  peo- 
ple desire  to  drink  liqnor,  they  will  not  get  it  ? 

A.  I  have  some  experience  in  suppressing  it  at  Lawrence,  and  have  talked 
temperance,  add  obtained  pledges;  and  I  do  not  think  that  some  of  them 
vould  drink  unless  they  knew  they  could  be  certain  that  it  could  be  obtained 
in  certain  places. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  would  entirely  stop  the  purchasing  of  liquor  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  entirely  stopped.  I  presume  some  would 
send  to  New  York  or  to  San  Francisco,  if  need  be,  for  it 

Q,    Is  there  any  distillation  ?    How  is  that  to  be  prevented  ? 

A.    By  the  sluurp  eyes  of  the  State  Constable. 

Q.  The  liquor  being  in  the  country,  I  suppose  no  one  expects  to  exclude 
it.  Half  of  it  is  used  in  the  arts,  and  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Now  do  you  suj^mmo  any  kind  of  a  law  is  going  to  prevent  these  persons  fbom 
getting  it  ? 

A,    Not  entirely. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  You  stated  that  the  influence  of  the  agitatioA  by 
the  temperance  men  might  have  an  influence  on  the  number  of  arrests  ? 

ii.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ihen  do  yon  think  the  number  of  arrests  necessarily  indicates  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  necessarily.  I  might  state  that  a  large  number  of  our 
people  have  been  in  favor  of  a  license  law,  and  I  presume  that  a  large  num- 
ber have  been  brought  into  court  as  evidence  that  drunkenness  was  increas- 
ing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MiKEB.)  You  have  been  asked  if  some  persons  with  strong 
appetites  might  not  send  to  New  Hampshire  to  get  their  Uquor,  if  ihey  could 
not  get  it  in  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  are  aware  that  New  Hampshire  is  looking  with  great  interest  to 
Massachusetts  to  see  what  she  will  do  in  executing  the  law.  Do  yon  see  any 
more  difficulty  in  dosing  the  sale  in  Manchester  than  in  Lawrence  ? 

A.    No,  rir. 

TssTiMOinr  of  Johh  L  Baker. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SpoomB.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  your  present 
place  of  business? 

A.    At  22  Custom-House  Street,  in  this  city. 

Q.    You  are  the  State  Liquor  Agent  ? 

A,    Sometimes  called  agent ;  I  am  the  State  Liquor  Commissioner. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  your  place  or  was  it  tendered  to  you,  with  an  nx^gent 
solicitation  to  accept  it  ? 

A.  I  certainly  did  not  seek  the  appointment  I  declined  accepting  it  for 
a  great  while^  but  was  urged  very  strongly  by  men  to  whom  I  eventually 
deferred. 
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Q.    Who  gave  you  this  appnntineiit  ? 

A.    Governor  Bollock. 

Q.    Had  the  late  governor  tendered  joa  any  place  of  lespooffibilitf  ? 

A .  I  hel'd  at  the  time  the  pontioii  of  Inspector  of  Fish  in  this  city,  wfaiclt 
I  resigned  and  took  this  appointment.  That  was  an  ofice  quite  as  agreeable 
and  quite  as  lucratiTe  as  this. 

Q.  Were  dther  of  these  places  presented  to  you  on  aocoont  of  any  espeeU 
knowledge  that  you  had  of  either  fish  or  liquors  ?  , 

A,    1  had  no  special  knowledge  upon  either  subject. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  relative  remuneration  of  the  two  places.  Without 
going  into  the  subject  of  remuneration,  will  yon  be  kind  eBoa^  to  state  wbat 
may  be  of  interest  of  the  operation  of  the  Liquor  Agency  under  your  cliaige  ? 

A,  My  printed  report,  which  the  Committee  undoubtedly  have  seen^ 
shows  a  net  profit  or  apparent  profit  of  two  thousand  dollars  betwe^i  the  10th 
of  July  and  the  Ist  of  October.  I  followed  copying  in  making  out  that 
report  I  had  been  in  the  Agency  for  such  a  short  time  I  had  no  ezperienee 
in  the  matter,  and  I  made  up  my  report  as  it  had  been  made  iq>  bercteftve. 
I  charged  nothing  for  interest,  nothing  for  waste  or  leakage  or  eyaponiioii, 
which  is  very  large.    In  January  I  took  an  account  of  stock. 

Q.    Do  yon  mean  to  say  January  instead  of  October  ? 

A.  My  account  was  made  up  in  October  according  to  the  law.  In  Jaau- 
ary  I  took  an  account  of  stock  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  waste  fiixn  those 
sources  was  something  over  three  thousand  doUars,  and  that  the  interest 
account  up  to  that  time  would  have  been  a  thousand  and  odd  doQarSi  which 
taken  with  my  expense  account  finom  my  commissions  amount  to  a  little  leas 
than  fifteen  hundred  from  the  10th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  January.  I  oo^t  to 
say  that  in  my  expense  account  I  charged  fi>r  furniture  for  office^  amoantii^ 
perhaps,  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Will  you  now  briefly  state  what  is  your  method  of  procedure  in 
discharging  your  duties  of  State  Liquor  Commisnoner  ? 

A.  When  I  came  into  the  office,  desiring  to  administer  it  in  the  light  of 
the  law,  and  to  get  the  best  concern  I  could  to  get  my  liquors  finom,  I  availed 
myself  of  my  previous  knowledge  of  the  trafiic  in  this  city,  which  was  not 
very  limited,. as  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  serving  upon  committees  (»f  the 
Legislature  for  several  years  when  this  matter  had  been  a  subject  of  kgiaie* 
tion.  Li  1852  I  was  appointed  upon  a  committee  of  this  Legblatare  that 
reported  the  first  prohibitory  law.  In  1856 1  was  appointed  upon  a  committee 
that  was  investigating  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  carried  into  operation. 
CompUunt  was  then  made  by  liquor^iouses  in  this  city  of  the  same  nalare 
iJiat  are  now  made  in  r^ard  to  the  Agency,  and  the  result  of  the  investig^ 
tion  of  that  committee  satisfied  me  that  those  liquor^iouses  that  made  the 
complaints  and  appeared  here  and  testified,  firom  the  character  of  the  testi- 
mony and  from  their  mode  of  procedure  in  the  matter,  were  such  tbat  they 
ought  not  to  be  trusted.  Therefore,  in  getting  my  suf^y  of  liquor,  I  did  not 
go  to  those  houses. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  as  fully  as  you  feel  wananted  in  4kuig  the  fitcts 
pertaining  to  that  matter  ? 
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it.  I  maj  not  recollect  the  particulars.  I  will  only  speak  of  the  impteaBion 
left  upon  my  mind  by  that  inyestigatton.  Mr.  WiUiams  was  one  of  the 
witnesses.  Complaint  was  made  in  regard  to  his  house  and  also  against  Mr. 
Bichards' bouse. 

Q.    When  was  this? 

A»  In  1856 ;  tiie  complaint  was  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  price  of 
brandy  furnished  to  the  State  Agency.  During  that  investigation  a  printeii 
circular  was  produced  from  the  house  of  Messrs.  Bichards,  offering  brandy  at 
a  much  less  rate  than  that  paid  by  the  Agency.  Complaint  had  been  made 
by  the  Agent  that  that  quality  of  brandy  <9ould  not  be  furnished  at  that  price, 
and  this  circular  waas  printed  by  the  liquor-houses  which  off<»ed  to  furnish  to 
their  customers  brandy  of  the  same  quality  as  that  furnished  by  the  Agency 
at  a  much  less  rate.  I  cannot  speak  definitely  of  the  facts,  but  that  is  the 
impression  left  upon  my  mind. 

Q.    Do  you  tlunk  of  any  other  houses  that  were  inTolved  in  that  testimony  ? 

A .    I  can  recall  to  mind  but  those  two. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  firom  the  revelations  made  in  regard  to  those  houses 
that  die  quality  of  liquor  which  was  furnished,  and  the  transactions  into 
which  they  had  entered,  did  not  warrant  you  in  going  to  them  ?  , 

A,  That  was  my  impresuon,  and  subsequent  matters  rather  tended  to 
confirm  that  impression.  I  then  inquired,  both  of  temperance  fiiends  and 
others,  in  regard  to  what  houses  it  would  be  better  to  obtain  a  supply.  I 
ought  to  state  that  I  had  no  capital  to  put  into  this  business.  My  means  were 
very  limited  indeed.  All  that  I  had  to  put  into  it  was  character.  I  inquired 
of  my  friends,  and  they  universally  joined  in  recommending  Foster  &  Taylor. 
It  had  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Foster  formerly.  I  boarded  at  the 
same  house  with  him  years  b^,  and  formed  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  him.  I  had  entertained  a  very  &vorable  opinion  of  him  ever  since.  I 
was  informed  that  his  was  the  only  liquor-house  in  town  that  conformed  sub- 
stantially to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  They  do  not  l»eak  packages  and 
sell  contrary  to  the  law.  That  gave  me  confidence  in  the  house,  and  I  went 
to  them  and  made  arrangements  with  them  whereby  I  could  buy  of  them  in 
their  line  of  trade,  which  is  the  foreign  liquors  principally,  and  the  whiskeys. 

Q,  Having  supi^ied  yourself  with  your  stock  of  liquors,  what  was  your 
procedure? 

A.  I  will  state  also  that  I  supplied  myself  with  new  rum,  almost  entirely 
from  Lawrence  &  Son,  whose  rum,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  the  best  in  the 
market  Their  rum  runs  remarkably  uniform  and  pure,  and  hardly  varies  at 
all  upon  analysis,  and  my  customers  invariably  call  for  that,  although  there 
are  exceptions  where  men  desire  some  chaper  article.  My  alcohol  I  procured 
fit>m  Graves  &  Co.  When  I  make  any  purchases,  before  concluding  tho 
agreement,  I  look  around  and  see  the  article  I  want,  and  then  I  send  to  the 
State  Assayer  and  have  him  come  and  take  samples  from  the  cask  or  packages 
in  which  it  is  contained,  and  under  a  chemical  analysis.  He  takes  those 
samples,  and  returns  to  me  a  written  analysis  in  every  case,  and  no  article  is 
accepted  unless  he  certifies  it  to  be  pure  in  every  particular.  Unless  tins 
certificate  is  that  the  article  is  pure,  it  is  not  accepted  nor  used. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  Yoa  say  tliat  70a  require  the  State  Assayer  to 
certify  to  you  that  the  liquors  you  are  about  to  purchase  are  pure  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

(2.  What  assurance  hare  you  after  you  got  that  analysis,  that  yon  get  these 
liquors  that  have  been  analyzed  ?  What  chances  are  there  for  the  company  to 
palm  off  upon  you  other  liquors  than  those  answering  to  your  analyas? 
What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  you  get  the  liquors  analyzed  ? 

Q.  A  good  many  of  the  liquors  arq^delivered  to  my  place  before  they  are 
analyzed  Certain  kinds  of  liquors  are  almost  uniformly  alike.  Samples  of 
them  for  analysis  are  taken  from  the  packages  at  my  store;  other  samples  are 
taken  from  packages  either  Irom  the  bonded  ware-house  or  at  the  store  c^  tiie 
parties.  My  experience  in  this,  as  in  every  business,  is,  that  1  have  to  trust 
somebody.    It  is  impossible  to  do  business  without  trusting  theoL 

Q.  Do  the  liquors,  after  you  get  them  into  your  possession,  nndei^  any 
change  or  modification  ?  Do  you  do  anything  to  change  their  character  or 
quality? 

A,  Nothing,  excepting  in  a  case  of  this  kind:  cider-brandy,  for  instance, 
which  is  used  for  bathing,  comes  in  at  a  liigher  grade  than  pure.  If  there  are 
thirty  gallons  of  the  liquid  which,  by  reducing,  would  make  fifty  gallons  of  the 
ordinary  grade,  when  I  buy  it  I  pay  for  the  &S^  gallons  and  afterwards 
reduce  it. 

Q,    Bednce  it  by  adding  what  ? 

A .    By  adding  water. 

<2.    Nothing  else  ? 

A .  Nothing  dse.  That  is  the  only  knowledge  tliat  I  have  of  any  addition 
to  any  article. 

(2.  Is  there  any  other  person  connected  with  the  Agency  whose  compensa- 
tion for  services  performed  depends  upon  the  profits  made  ? 

A.    None  at  aU.    They  all  have  specified  salaries. 

Q.  So  that  no  agent  or  employee  of  yours  has  any  pecuniary  temptatkm 
to  change  or  modify  or  cheapen  the  liquor  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  And  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  any  opportunity  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  do  it  without  collusion  with  the  others. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Minbb.)  It  is  testified  here  by  the  agent  from  Hadtey, 
Mass.,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  liquors  from  your  agency  were  bad.  Do 
you  remember  whether  the  agent  from  Hadley  purchases  of  you  ? 

A.  Ho  purchases  of  me  to  some  extent,  but  I  read  somewhere  in  one  of 
the  papers  (the  newspapers  do  not  always  report  the  testimony  alike),  that  he 
testified  as  to  purchasing  brandy  of  me  at  a  certain  price.  My  impression  is, 
that  he  was  incorrect  in  that  statement.  One  paper  reported  him  as  buying 
brandy  for  96.50  per  gallon.  He  has  bought  no  brandy  of  me  at  all  at  that 
price.  I  have  copies  of  the  bills  here,  and  he  has  bought  of  mc  Medford 
mm,  St.  Croix  rum,  Bourbon  whiskey,  alcohol  and  Honeysuckle  gin,  and 
some  brandy.  He  bought  brandy  as  high  as  910  per  gallon,  but  none  at  96 
or  96.50.  If  such  was  his  testimony,  it  is  incorrect  Here  are  the  items  of 
what  he  has  purchased  [producing  papers].  I  have  never  heard  of  any  com- 
plaints from  him  in  regard  to  the  matter.  In  all  instances,  where  complsdnts 
have  reached  me,  I  have  written  immediately  to « the  parties  to  give  me  the 
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cause  of  complaint,  to  send  me  samples  of  liquor,  or  have  them  analyzed 
themselves  at  my  expense,  and  give  me  aU  the  information  they  cottld,  as  I 
was  denrous'  to  know  if  there  was  anything  wrong  about  it.  I  have  never 
found  any  complaint  supported. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  anything  adverse  to  the  Agency  by  the  inquhries  of  the 
committee  of  which  you  spoke  of  having  been  a  member  in  1850,  or  were  the 
investigations  of  the  committee  for  another  purpose  ? 

A.  I  forget  the  exact  question  before  the  committee ;  but  I  remember  it 
covered  an  examination  of  the  character  of  the  Agency.  Last  3rear  I  was 
upon  the  Committee  of  Investigation  in  regard  to  Mr.  Porter's  agency. 

Q.    And  what  did  you  find  ? 

A.  The  result  of  Uiat  investigation  was  such  that  I  said  when  I  went  into 
this  office,  that  if  I  could  come  out  of  it  with  as  clean  a  record  as  Mr.  Porter, 
I  should  be  satisfied. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  What  is  the  amount  of  business  in  the  coune  of  the 
year  at  the  State  Liquor  Agency  ? 

A.  The  amount  of  my  sales,  I  should  think,  would  average  about  a  tliooo . 
sand  dollars  per  day,  since  I  have  been  in  office. 

<2*    Do  you  include  Sundays  in  that  estimate  ? 

A.    I  should  say  the  sales  were  about  9300,000  per  year. 

Q.    To  whom  do  you  sell  ? 

A.    To  the  city  and  town  agents. 

Q.  Do  you  cany  on  the  business  at  all  of  fhmishing  by  the  pint  or  snudi 
measure? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  think  if  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  would  exen^ise 
tho  right  they  have  under  the  law  to  appoint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
the  people  would  have  a  chance  to  know  whether  the  law  is  administered 
bere  or  not  They  have  always,  however,  declined  to  do  so.  The  statute 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  may  appoint  agents  in  the  city  of  Boston,  not 
exceeding  five  in  number.  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  find  the  right  man  to 
take  the  agency,  that  the  people  might  have  an  opportunity  to  test  the  admin- 
istration of  the  office.  Lately  Mr.  Reed  applied  to  me  to  see  if  I  would  find 
him  any  bunness.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  agency,  but 
he  has  been  unable  yet  to  succeed  in  getting  'any  place'  in  town;  but  inas- 
much as  I  have  had  firequent  calls  from  gentlemen  who  said  that  they  wished 
to  buy  in  accordance  with  the  law,  I  have  appointed  him  as  agent,  and  he 
sells  at  my  place  of  business. 

Q*    How  long  since  that  appointment  has  been  made  ? 

A.    About  two  months. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time,  then,  has  there  been  any  city  agency,  so  &r  as  yoa 
know? 

A.  Mr.  Porter  had  a  nominal  agency  there,  but  I  guess  the  puUio  were 
not  aware  of  it.    There  was  not  much  liquor  sold. 

Q.    Have  there  ever  been  any  agents  appointed  by  the  city  govemmeftt  ? 

A.  There  have  been  none  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  since 
the  law  took  efiect,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  has  the  State  Agency  ever  availed  itself  of  its  power  to  appoint 
an  agent  in  this  city  until  you  attempted  it  ? 
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A.    Mr.  Porter  had  a  special  agcDt  in  East  Boston. 

Q,    But  none  in  Boston  ? 

A,  Kone  except  a  nominal  one  at  his  place  of  bunness  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.    Did  Vr,  Porter's  agent  sell  much  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    He  did  a  vety  limited  bunness. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hot  the  last  fifteen  years,  there  haa  been 
tinder  this  law  any  place  where  liquor  conld  be  obtained  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  Boston  ? 

A.  I  think  not  I  think  the  public  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Porter  bad  any 
special  agent  there  to  sell. 

Q.    How  long  was  he  there  ? 

A.  I  think  that  he  was  appointed  in  1859,  and  was  there  six  or  seren 
years. 

Q.  'Bat  it  was  never  known  to  the  public  that  there  was  a  place  at  which 
liqnor  could  be  procured  ? 

A.    I  think  not ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.    Are  the  persons  in  your  employ  paid  by  salary  from  the  State  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  My  pay  is  by  commission.  I  have  no  salary,  but  I  pay  them 
a  fixed  salary,  which  is  charged  to  the  expense  account 

Q.    And  that  which  is  paid  to  them,  does  not  come  out  of  the  commisnon  ? 

A,    It  is  a  part  of  my  commission. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  expense  of  the  Agency  clerks  and  sulhagents  ia  to  be 
paid  from  the  commission  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  desirous  of  testing  the  system.  I  wish  to  put  you  upon  yoor 
gnard,  and  to  state  that  I  do  not  impugn  anything  of  you  in  any  shape  or 
form.  As  a  part  of  the  system,  as  the  law  stands,  the  Commissioner  is  to  have 
entire  control  of  this  buuness.  He  is  to  buy  the  liquor,  to  employ  all  the  men 
or  the  help  that  is  necessary,  and  all  his  sub-agents  and  expenses  incurred  are 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  commission  ? 

A.  The  sub-agents,  of  course,  have  the  right  to  fix  the  rate  of  profit  at 
which  they  will  selL    There  is  no  limit  in  that  respect    I  am  limited  in  my 


Q.  I  used  the  wrong  word ;  I  did  not  mean  sub-agents.  The  law  pro- 
Tides,  does  it  not,  that  the  State  Agent  must  buy  his  liqnor  and  employ  hb 
help,  and  get  his  compensation  out  of  the  commissions  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  again,  with  the  same  caution,  is  not  the  system  a  bad  one  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  this  Agency  in  that  way ;  according  to  your 
opinion  (and  I  know  you  will  give  it  freely),  is  not  that  a  bad  policy  ?  Is 
there  not  a  temptation  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  commisaon  to 
one  who  is  desirous  of  making  money  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  looking  at  it  in  a  mere  pecuniary  light,  there  is  a  temptation 
in  all  business. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  strong  temptation  to  the  Ck>mmissioner,  however  upright 
and  honest  he  may  be,  in  order  that  his  own  personal  compensation  may  be 
increased  to  employ  as  cheap  help  in  the  Agency  as  he  can  get  ? 
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A.    If  thftt  were  liis  onljr  motive,  he  migbt  be  bo  tempted. 

Q.  Is  tbere  not,  therefore,  a  strong  pecuniary  inducement  to  a  nuin  who 
faoMfl  the  place  to  employ  incompetent  and  cheap  help  ? 

A.  If  he  were  looking  at  it  simply  as  a  question  of  interest,  undoubtedly 
there  is. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  liability  that  he  may  get  men  in  the  Agency  that  are  not 
sufficiently  upright  in  character  and  standing  to  administer  its  affairs  hon- 
estly? 

A,  There  might  be,  but  the  temptation  is  in  another  direction.  If  a  man 
wanted  to  continue  in  the  office  long,  he  would  want  to  employ  competent 
and  honest  help,  and  so  administer  the  business  as  to  demand  a  eonfidenco 
that  would  enable  him  to  keep  the  office. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  then,  that  in  the  system  which,  if  a  man  looks  to  his  own 
compensation,  would  induce  him  to  cheapen  the  expense  of  the  Agency  ? 

A,    I  have  answered  you  before.    Very  likely  there  is. 

Q    How  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  Agency  ? 

A.  I  employ,  permanently,  four;  temporarily,  or  nearly  all  the  timet 
another  one, — ^fiom  four  to  five  in  aU. 

Q.  If  the  law  was  entirely  enforced,  and  the  druggists  obtained  all  their 
alcoholic  preparations  there,  how  much  do  you  suppose  it  would  increase  the 
amount  of  the  business  of  the  Agency  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  generally  would  not 
increase  the  business  anything  like  what  people  calculate.  My  impression  is 
that  the  law  does  have  an  effect  upon  the  drinking  habits  of  the  pe^le. 
There  would  be  less  use  for  alcohol  for  medicine. 

Q.    Do  any  of  the  druggists,  as  such,  buy  of  you  at  present  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  They  have  no  authority  to  buy  of  me,  or  to  sell  it,  if  they 
did  buy  of  me. 

Q.  Have  druggists  throughout  the  Commonwealth  no  authority  to  buy  of 
you? 

A,    Kot  unless  they  are  connty  or  town  agents. 

Q.  The  question  that  I  desire  to  ask  you  is,  that  if  the  business  was  greatly 
mcreased,  it  would  not  require  a  proportionate  increase  of*  help  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  Kow,  must  it  not  be,  irom  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  these  persons 
in  the  employment  of  Uie  Commissioner,  have  access  to  the  liquors  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    And  have  a  chance  to  get  at  it? 

A'    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    It  is  impossible,  I  suppose,  to  carry  on  the  business  without  it  ? 

A.  I  would  not  carry  it  on  unless  they  had  access  to  it,  and  I  had  men 
there  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  and  to  whom  I  was  willing  to  give  access. 

<2.  Then,  in  yoor  judgment,  do  you  consider  the  system  to  be  sound  in 
principle  ?  Would  it  not  be  better,  in  your  opinion,  if  there  was  a  fixed 
ssdary  paid  by  the  State  to  every  man  employed? 

ii.    I  have  advocated  that  amendment  some  time  aga   I  desired  that  the 
State  should  furnish  the  capital,  and  the  Agent  be  paid  a  salary ;  then  the 
State  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  law,  aad  the  State  force  could  drive  the 
88 
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trade  there.  As  yet,  however,  I  have  not  seen  aa j  evil  result  from  tlie  pres- 
ent system.    It  may  be  lionestly  administered  by  an  honest  man. 

Q.  The  imported  liquors,  I  understand  you,  are  purchased  by  yourself  at 
Foster  k  Taylor's.  Have  they  alwajs  done  the  business  of  the  liquor  agency 
in  Boston  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  they  have  substantially  furnished  the  liquors ; 
they  have  so  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge. 

Q.    Will  you  state  the  amount  of  your  trade  with  them  per  year  ? 

A.    I  have  been  there  only  eight  months,  so  that  I  cannot  say. 

Q.    About  how  much  per  year  should  you  say  ? 

A,  I  think  perhaps  one-half  of  my  trade  is  with  them ;  probably  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000  per  year. 

Q.  As  so  large  a  portion  of  your  purchases  are  made  from  them,  you  mean 
to  buy  of  them  as  low  as  the  market  prices  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  succeed  in  getting  liquor  as  low  as  the  same  article  could  be 
bought  elsewhere  ? 

A .  I  have  no  doubt,  that  with  the  exception  of  new  rum,  which  customers  can 
procure  from  the  manufacturers  quite  as  cheaply  as  they  sell  it  to  me,  that  the 
articles  I  sell,  adding  my  commissions,  are  sold  at  a  less  price  than  articles  of 
the  same  quality  can  be  bought  from  other  parties. 

Q.  You  feel  it  veryjmportant,  I  suppose,  to  drive  as  good  a  bai^gain  with 
them  as  you  can  ? 

A.  Certainly.  My  first  idea  is  to  be  sure  of  getting  a  good  liquor,  and 
then  buy  as  low  as  I  can  for  the  quality. 

Q.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  article,  you  rely  entirely  upon  the  statement 
of  the  Assayer? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    I  am  no  judge  of  the  quality. 

Q.    Your  reliance  is  then  entirely  upon  this  Assayer  ? 

A.  Yes,  fflr,  excepting  the  confidence  I  place  in  the  parties  who  sell  to  ne. 
The  analysu  of  the  State  Assayer  is  the  test  that  the  law  furnishes  to  me. 

<2.  When  you  buy  of  one  party  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  a  year,  and  he 
goes  on  year  after  year  with  this  selling  to  you,  and  it  gets  to  be  a  common 
business,  he  having  the  whole  trade,  there  being  no  competition,  is  there  not, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  and  the  mode  of  dmng  business,  a  strong 
inducement  upon  the  part  of  the  house  furnishing  the  liquor,  to  furnish  a 
cheap  article,  and  thereby  increase  the  profit  ? 

A.  I  think  that,  if  they  could  have  the  assurance  that  they  could  fumidi 
a  cheap  article  at  a  lai^e  profit,  and  continue  to  receive  the  custmn,  that  it 
might  be  a  temptation  to  do  so.  But  I  look  at  the  matter  in  a  difierent  light 
If  I  was  the  party  selling,  I  should  deem  it  important  to  keep  up  the  standard, 
and  thus  insure  a  permanent  trade. 

Q,  Is  it  not  the  ordinary  custom  of  laige  business  men  in  the  country  who 
deal  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thousand  doUan  a 
year,  to  select  a  particular  house,  and  continue  their  trade  with  them  for  a 
series  of  years? 
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A.  I  think  thers  is  a  diffk'eiice  aiQong  men  in  regard  to  that.  I  know  of 
some  men  who  hare  confined  their  custom  to  one  honse  ever  since  I  can 
remember. 

Q.  Is  there  not  in  the  very  natore  of  that  mode  of  conducting  buanesa  a 
great  liability,  if  men  are  disposed,  to  look  after  th^  own  interest,  and  be  a 
little  sharp  to  pursue  such  a  coarse  as  will  increase  thdr  profits;  and  is  not 
the  door  open  for  them  to  do  so  ? 

A.  Of  course  there  is  an  opportunity  for  so  doing,  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  cheating,  if  a  man  wants  to  cheat. 

Q.  Is  your  reliance  for  advice  and  counsel  upon  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  and  enforcement  of  this  law,  or  do  yon  consult  with  otiier 
parties? 

A.  I  do  not  consult  with  those  who  sell  to  violate  the  law,  unless  ii  be  to 
gain  some  particular  information.  I  ask,  for  infimnation,  what  house  in 
Boston  can  supply  the  agency  with  what  it  needs  ?  Has  such  a  house  char- 
acter and  standing  here,  and  does  it  seek  to  obey  the  8tate  law  ?  Those 
are  the  inquiries  that  I  make. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  would  not  take  advice  any  further  than  to  get  informa- 
tion ;  but  that  information  is  derived  from  those  quarten  ? 

A.    And  from  other  quarters  alsa 

Q*    Ton  would  not  go  to  other  liquor-dealers^you  would  not  trvst  them  ? 

A.  I  have  asked  information  of  other  liquor-dealers  in  regard  to  the  house 
with  which  I  am  now  dealing,  and  tiie  uniform  testimony  is  to  their  credit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  this  house  has  been  in  the  habit,  ever  dnce  the 
existence  of  the  State  Agency,  of  making  an  annual  contribation  of  fbnds  to 
an  organization  of  the  State  and  for  the  support  of  the  temperance  paper? 

A,  I  never  knew  them  to  contribute  a  dollar  to  either  the  State  temper* 
ance  paper  or  the  State  Temperance  Alliance. 

Q.    Do  you  know  that  they  did  not  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  they  did,  neither  do  1  know  that  they  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  really  believe  that  a  system  like  this,  (with  a  temptation  to  the 
agents,  through  their  interest,  to  corrupt  the  liquor,)  can  be  honestly  adminis- 
tered, according  to  the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  cannot  be.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  reason  why  it 
cannot  be. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  in  case  of  sickness  it  ia  customary  for 
physicians  to  estimate  the  vsdue  of  the  liquor  used  fi!<i»i  its  age?  The  price 
of  Hqubr  varies  greatly,  according  to  its  age,  does  it  not? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  the  State  Assayer  can  teU  anything  about 
the  age  of  liquor  by  any  analysis  that  he  makes  ? 

A.  He  can,  of  course,  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can;  but  my 
opinion  is  that  he  can.  He  may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  precise  number  of  yean ; 
but  I  think  he  can  tell  the  difference  between  new  and  old  whiskey.  I  do 
not  kndw ;  but  he  is  here  and  can  answer  Hue  himself  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Q.    What  is  your  percentage  ? 

A.  Five  per  cent,  on  the  unbr<^en  packages ;  seven  and  a  half  per  cent 
on  broken  packages. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Aunszch.)  Yob  (»/  ifae  Miifor  $tkd  Aldermen  of  Booton 
have  never  appointed  an  agent  ? 

A.    Never  to  my  knowledge, 

Q.    The  law  says  that  they  •hall  do  it,  and  yet  they  have  never  done  it? 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.    How  much  of  the  liquor  sold  at  the  Agency  k  alcohol  ? 

A.    I  think  forty  thousand  dollan  worth. 

Q.  The  great  proportion  of  what  yon  pnrchase  10  analyzed  from  small 
samples  taken  from  the  store  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir.  The  State  Assayer  is  heare  and  can  give  yon  particulars  of 
the  analysis. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    How  is  the  State  Assayer  paid  ? 

A.  He  is  paid  one  per  cent  commission  on  the  sales ;  **  not  exceeding  one 
per  cent"  the  statute  says. 

Q,  Then  if  the  sales  amount  to  throe  hundred  thousand  dollars  lie  ynJBL 
have  three  thousand  dollan  ? 

A,    Yes,  nr. 

Q.  'Is  that  a  good  system  which  makes  the  salary  of  the  Assayer  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  sales  ? 

A.  I  take  it,  that  for  services  of  this  kind  the  amount  paid  mnst  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  certificate  of  the  Assayer  secures  the  sale  of 
the  liquor,  does  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  law  in  creating  the  office  was  to  secure  a  perfect^ 
harmless  and  pure  liquor  for  sale  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  wise  to  make  the  compensation  of  the  Aftayer  dep^d  upon  the 
amount  of  sale  ? 

^.  If  I  had  confidence  in  a  man  I  would  as  aoon  pay  him  in  that  way  as 
in  any  other. 

<2.    Sometimes  men  are  deceived* 

A.    But  you  must  put  confidence  in  somebody. 

Q,  But  ought  you  not  to  have  a  perfect  system  ibat  would  relieve  the 
State  as  much  as  possible  fh>m  trusting  ? 

A.  1  think  that  a  man  who  could  be  tempted  would  be  tempted  as  much 
under  one  system'na  under  another. 

<2.  Suppose  the  Assayer  had  a  salary  of  three  thousand  doDars  per  yeSTt 
not  depending  at  aU  upon  the  amount  of  liquor  sold,  he  would  then  have  no 
interest  in  giving  a  certificate  upon  liquor  escamined.  The  Assayer  ccracs 
into  your  office  and  assays  twenty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  brandy.  Hii 
compensation,  I  understand  you,  depends  upon  the  sale  of  that  brandy  here- 
after? 

A,    Yes,  ur. 

Q.  AndhiacertificatasatheletlerQf  iatvoduotini  of  that  artkle  into  Ihft 
community  2 

A.    Yesisir* 
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Q.  Hafl  he  not  a  dix^et  iaterert  in  giTiBg  liiftt  brandy  Bach  a  character  as 
will  tecnre  its  sale  and  his  own  compensation  ? 

A»    He  may  have. 

Q.  And  if  the  lot  assayed  turned  oat  to  be  good  for  nothing,  he  would  get 
nothing  for  assaying  it  ? 

A .    He  would  reject  it  then. 

Q.  If  eyery  lot  of  liquor  that  he  accepts  is  sold,  he  gets  a  compensation ; 
and  lor  every  lot  that  he  condens  he  gets  no  compensation  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  take  samples  of  a  given  article  (torn  every  cask  which 
contains  it? 

A.  As  a  rule  we  do.  But  tiiere  are  certun  articles  where  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. I  am  not  sure  whether  he  does  or  not  in  every  qase.  In  ten  bairels  of 
Lawrence's  rum,  for  instance,  he  might  make  an  assay  every  week  and  the 
result  would  be  uniformly  the  same.  Perhaps  in  such  a  case  he  does  not  take 
from  every  barrel,  but  except  in  the  case  of  some  Kquor  as  well  established  as 
that,  he  takes  from  every  barrel  or  package  a  sample. 

Q.    How  is  it  in  r^ard  to  brandy  ? 

A.  I  think  that  I  have  taken  but  one  lot  of  brandy  since  I  have  been  in 
the  office.  I  fopnd  coonderable  brandy  on  hand.  I  have  had  but  one 
package,  and  he  assayed  from  that  directly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Somepersonsmay  infer  the  quantity  of  liquor  sold 
from  the  total  value  of  your  sales.  How  does  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  ibr 
instance,  compare  with  the  former  prices  ? 

A.    It  is  now  $2.50  per  gallon ;  formeriy  it  was  forty  cents. 

Testimony  of  Db.  AuorsTtra  A.  Hatxs. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  SpoomsB.)    Is  your  residence  in  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

A.    No.  20  State  Street 

Q.    You  are  the  State  Assajrer  ? 

A.    I  have  hel4  that  office  since  it  was  created. 

Q*  Will  you  state,  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  you  can,  ihe  method  of  your 
dnties,  and  their  relation  to  the  question  befbre  us  ? 

A.  As  State  Assayer,  I  am  called  upon  to  perform  the  duties  connected 
with  the  analysis  of  the  spirits  of  all  kinds  sold  or  distributed  *ht  the  office  of 
the  State  Commissioner.  In  attending  to  that  duty,  I  have  constantly,  since 
I  was  appointed,  drawn  my  samples  from  the  liquors  either  at  the  store  of  the 
Agency  or  at  the  warehouse,  either  the  Custom  House  warehouse,  or  the 
wardiouse  of  Foster  &  Taylor.  Those  samples  have  been  subjected  to  careful 
chemical  analysis,  and  the  quality  of  the  liquor  stated  briefly  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  law,  in  its  terms,  provides  that  I  shall  accept  or  reject  the 
samples  so  obtained,  and  I  briefly  do  accept  or  reject  them,  stating  that  those 
accepted  are  pure,  and  that  those  rejected  are  not  flt  fyr  sale  at  the  Agency. 
On  accepting  the  situation,  (which  I  deemed  at  the  outset  a  responsible  one,) 
altliough  I  had  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  I  found  it 
necessary,  to  enable  me  to  meet  all  the  possible  cases  that  might  occur,  to 
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eludy  the  subject  mare  extensively,  and  I  hare  studied  in  that  direction,  and 
have  made  almost  daily  observations  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  Uqnots. 
The  samples  brought  from  the  Commissioner  are  subjected  to  analysis  in  mj 
laboratory.    The  different  spirits  are  classified,  the  wines  also,  and  there  is, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  chemical  analysis  is  being  per£)nned,  an  ezsinina- 
tion  made  into  the  quality  of  the  liquor,  the  quality  depending,  not  whollf 
.upon  the  proportion  of  alcohol  present,  or  in  the  case  of  wine,  upon  the 
aronuij  so  to  speak,  of  the  wine,  but  upon  certain  characteristics,  which  give 
value  to  the  spirits,  and  which  must  be  necessarily  stated  in  considering  the 
place  of  the  particular  spirit,  in  regard  to  price.    In  order  to  place  this  more 
distinctly  before  you,  I  will  suppose  a  case  of  two  years  old  brandy,  which  is  a 
very  common  one.    I  will  suppose  it  to  be  a  sound,  well-made  brandy.    If 
that  brandy  has  been  properly  stored,  as  the  manufacturer  knows  how  to 
adapt  the  conditions  to  increasing  its  value,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  it  wiU  be 
worth  eight  dollars  per  gallon,  and  during  all  this  time,  nothing  has  been 
added  to  it.    We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  for  cases  of  this  kind, 
so  as  not  to  place  in  the  category  of  two  dollar  brandy,  that  brandy  which  is 
richly  worth  eight  dollars.  In  making  the  price  of  a  brandy,  the  manufacturer 
takes  into  view  the  operation  which  it  undergoes  through  age,  and  a  moderate 
temperature.    The  effort  is  to  produce  in  the  brandy  a  kind  of  ether,  and  the 
quantity  of  that  ether  present  in  the  brandy,  modifies  its  action  upon  the  system, 
and  in  its  appeals  to  the  appetite  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  brandj, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  prices  of  old  as  compared  with  new  brandies  of  the  same 
manufacturer.    Another  point  which  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  is 
especially  important  when  a  wine  is  considered  in  relation  to  its  sanitary 
qualities,  is  whether  the  wine  was  or  was  not  prepared  firom  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  either  whoUy  or  in  part    It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  of  the 
Committee,  that  under  the  enormously  increased  consumption  of  wine,  vrithoot 
any  corresponding  extension  of  the  area  of  grape  culture,  a  very  large  pn>- 
portion  of  the  whole  wine  sold  is  not  produced  from  grape  juice,  and  deem- 
ing, in  its  medical  relations  especially,  that  point  of  importance,  I  have 
carefully  examined  into  the  manufactory  of  wine  in  other  countries,  and  have 
devised  those  checks  and  tests  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  those 
wines  which  are  made  from  the  grape  juice  principally  (which  are  now  ver^r 
few),  and  those  which  are  made  firom  a  product  of  the  potato.    The  domestie 
spirits  which  are  also  important  from  the  amount  of  their  consumption,  are 
most  carefully  ecrutinized  in  regard  to  their  age  and  maturity,  as  compared 
with  the  more  recent  spirits,  and  especially  the  presence  of  certain  poiaonoos 
compounds  which  belong  to  another  class  of  bodies.    I  may  say,  as  a  general 
remark,  that  the  utmost  care  is  given  to  these  examinations,  and  that  eariy 
after  the  commencement  of  my  duties  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
spirits  of  the  high  standard  which  I  thought  were  required,  and  from  tboe  to 
time  it  has  been  difficult  since.    At  the  present  moment  I  may  say,  that  there 
16  a  very  much  laiger  proportion  of  impure  spirits  and  unmatured  liquors  sold 
than  at  any  fi^rmer  period  within  my  knowledge. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  McCleixan.)    Do  you  often  have  occasion  to  reject  spirits? 

A.    I  do,  though  leas  often  than  earlier  in  my  practice. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooler.)  Can  you  take  a  lot  of  wine  enforced  slightly  by 
brandy,  of  the  same  material  as  the  wine,  and  tell  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
enforced  ? 

A.    Very  easily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mixer.)  Much  has  been  said,  first  and  last,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  impurity  of  liquors.    Would  you  like  to  add  anything  upon  the  subject  ? 

A,  I  am  constantly  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  Hqnors  that  do  not  come 
from  the  sources  of  supply  to  the  Agency,  and  I  have,  therefore,  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  liquors  that  are  being  sold  generaUy,  with  those  which 
arc  sold  at  or  purchased  by  the  State  Agency,  and  I  can  state,  as  the  result  of 
my  observations,  that  the  liquors  generally  sold  are  to  a  very  large  extent 
EOphisticated. 

Q.    By  which,  do  you  mean  manufactured  ? 

A.  They  are  manufactured  liquors,  either  changed  fixnn  their  natural 
condition,  or  'sold  in  that  condition,  and  sold  after  their  value  has  been 
reduced. 

Q,  Do  you  find  that  remark  to  apply  to  what  are  called  low  houses  or  dis- 
reputable dealers  only,  or  does  it  also  apply  to  what  are  called  fint-dass 
houses  ? 

A.  I  think  that  it  applies  generally.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  this  qoali- 
iying  distinction,  that  in  cases  where  the  liquors  of  retailers  have  been  seized, 
there  have  been  fewer  cases  where  liquors  of  tolerable  value  have  been  found, 
than  in  cases  where  particular  samples  have  been  analyzed  at  the  request  of 
physici&ns,  or  in  pursuance  of  some  particular  plan,  in  order  to  be  more  fully 
acquainted  with  what  was  for  sale  at  other  establishments. 

Q.    The  seized  liquors  are  generally  worse  ? 

A.  They  are  generally  the  worst,  although  in  most  cases  there  are  one  or 
two  samples  which  would  be  considered  as  tolerable  liquor ;  in  nearly  every 
case,  however,  nearly  every  specimen  would  be  rejected  as  impure,  or  as 
changed  from  the  original  standard. 

Q.  And  yet  these  are  seized  of  parties  who  are  ^nxrehtly  selling  in  the 
difierent  grades  of  trade  or  society  ? 

A.    So  I  understand. 

Q.  You  would  then  deem  the  samples  analyzed  as  very  fair  representatives 
of  what  is,  upon  the  whole,  proffered  publicly  to  drink  ? 

A.    By  retailers,  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  feel  like  making  any  statement,  or  giving  any  opinion,  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  these  liquors  upon  the  human  economy  ? 

A.  I  know  the  influence  of  liquors  upon  the  human  economy.  It  has 
been  a  subject  of  study. 

Q.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  statement  that  you  may  fed  at 
liberty  to  make. 

A,  I  will  briefly  state  here  that  the  immature  fiquors,  or  the  new  liquoni 
of  the  strictly  spirituous  kind,  exert  a  poisonous  influence;  and  that  apart 
£rom  their  alcoholic  constituents,  strictly. 

Q.  New  liquors  exert  a  poisonous  influence  aside  fiom  their  dcdiolio 
influence  ? 
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A.  Yes,  nr.  The  remark  applies  to  immatore  wines,  and  to  bererages, 
espeeially  where  they  are  compounded  firom  inunatnre  Uqaors,  whic^  are 
generally  chosen  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Then  speaking  in  general  terms,  supposing  you  were  giTing  to  a  body 
of  young  men,  counsel  in  regard  to  the  use  of  boTcrages,  eren  including  wine, 
what  should  you  feel  called  upon  to  say  to  tiiem,  in  the  way  of  counsel,  as 
to  the  safety  of  their  using  such  beverages  ? 

A*  I  should  state  very  directly  to  the  young,  and  in  the  same  words  to  the 
old,  that  the  use  of  spirits,  in  the  way  of  bcTcrages,  and  in  this  climate,  must 
lead  to  a  diminishing  of  the  vital  sources,  and  doubtless  to  the  shortening  of 
life ;  that  there  are  cases,  where  a  point  is  to  be  surmounted,  or  a  difficulty 
to  be  overcome,  when  the  use  of  spirits,  in  some  form,  may  enable  the  system 
to  pass  that  point  or  to  overcome  that  difficulty,  and  lead  as  other  medicines 
lead,  to  improved  health. 

Q.  But  you  would  restrict  such  use  strictly  to  what  might  be  trailed  e^dgen- 
cies  in  the  condition  of  the  system  ? 

A.    I  would. 

Q»  You  used  the  expression,  '*  must  lead  to  the  shortening  of  life ;  **  yoa 
did  not  use  a  stronger  term  than  you  intended  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe  that  is  the  result  of  all  the  knowledge  lliat  we 
possess  upon  the  subject 

Q.  You  observed,  perhaps,  the  testimony  of  a  medical  gentleman,  upon  « 
former  occasion,  before  this  Committee  ? 

A.    I  heard  the  testimony  of  several  medical  gentlemen. 

Q.    Were  you  present  ? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  As  our  object  is  the  truth,  and  not  the  criticism  of  tiiose  gentlemen, 
are  there  any  further  remarks,  bearing  upon  any  point  of  their  testimony, 
that  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  submit  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  of  any.  I  think  that  ^ofessor  Clarke  gave  you  the 
I^ysiology  of  the  matter,  most  clearly  and  beautifully. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  while  their  statements  may  have  been  fiurly,  cof^ 
rel^tly  and  scientifically  given,  I  ask  you  whether  the  freedom  with  which 
they  spoke  of  the  healthful,  medicinal  and  alimentative  qualities  of  intoxica- 
ting beverages,  and  the  reticence  of  that  testimony  in  re^rd  to  the  damaging 
influences  of  alcohol,  were  fitted  to  leave  just  that  impression,  which  as  a  man 
of  seience,  you  would  wish  to  have  left  upon  the  minds  of  hearers  ? 

A,  I  can  hardly  judge  of  that.  My  impresnon,  from  hearing  the  testi- 
mony, was,  that  it  applied  to  the  medical  use  rather  than  to  the  g^o^  nse 
of  spirits, — to  the  use,  rather  than  (if  you  will  allow  me  the  expression),  to 
the  abuse  of  spirits. 

Q.  Would  you  feel  like  expressing  an  opinion,  as  a  chemist,  that  the  detei^ 
tion  of  acetic  acid  in  the  breath,  was  a  just  chemical  test  of  the  jnpoblem, 
whether  or  not  alcohol  is  transformed  in  the  human  system  ? 

A,  I  think  that  if  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  should  be  detected  in  tho 
breath  of  a  person  taking  alcohol,  that  a  series  of  change  would  be  indicated. 
Alcohol,  we  well  know,  under  the  condition  of  the  breathing  process,  ir 
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changed.    It  ranB  through  t\ro  or  three  modifications,  the  final  result  of  which 
is  acetic  acid. 

I  think  that  there  was  one  gentleman  who  testified  in  regard  to  the  fat-pro- 
ducing value  of  alcohol,  and  I  thought  at  the  monent,  without  sufficient  reflec- 
tion, that  chemists  knew  no  way  in  which  alcohqlf  pure  alcohol,  I  will  say, 
divested  of  its  oils,  can  be  converted  into  fat  in  the  system,  nor  is  there  any 
information,  so  far  as  I  know,  tending  to  establish  such  a  fact  It  is,  I  think, 
a  mere  hypotlieeis,  without  a  chemical  basis. 

Q.    Do  you  now  speak  of  the  allegation  that  alcohol  produces  fat  ? 

A.    That  it  produces  fat  or  is  a  substitute  for  it 

(^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  alcohol  never  becomes  fat,  or  is  substituted 
for  it,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  human 
economy,  is  not  to  accumulate  fat  through  its  agency,  though  it  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  it? 

A,  I  do  not  think  that  we  know  its  agenoy  in  re^urd  to  fat-forming  {x  non- 
fat-forming tissues,  but  the  remark,  as  I  understand  iti  was  that  it  took  the 
place  of  fht  in  the  system* 

Q.  The  remark  was  several  times  made,  that  alcoholic  infiuepces  take  the 
place  of  food,  by  arresting  the  disintegration  of  tissue,  in  view  of  its  being 
transformed  into  tissue ;  does  your  observations  affirm  the  proposition^  and  if 
so,  do  you  regard  it  as  a  circumstance  favorable  to  health,  or  the  reverse  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  it  is  allowed  by  all  who  have  made  any  investigations 
upon  the  subject,  that  alcohol,  like  a  variety  of  bodies,  does  arrest  the  disinte- 
gration of  ^e  tissues  for  the  moment,  but  that  is  an  unnatural,  and  not  a 
healthy  condition.  There  are  a  lai^e  number  of  bodies  of  the  same  class  as 
alcohol  which  produces  this  effect 

Q.  Is  the  disintegration  of  tissue  as  essential  to  health,  and  one  of  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  continual  health,  as  the  formation  of  tissue  V 

A .    Hardly ;  we  have  no  life  without  death. 

Qp  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  results  upon  the  public  good,  if  all 
alcoholic  preparations  could  be  annihilated  ? 

A,  I  have  never  finmed  any  opinion  upon  that  subject  I  do  not  know, 
and  am  ready  to  confess  my  ignorance. 

Q,  What  would  be  your  conviction  as  to  the  influence  upon  the  public 
good,  if  all  alcoholic  beverages,  in  any  other  than  the  medicinal  sense  of  their 
use,  should  be,  in  the  main,  abolished '? 

ii.  I  think  that  in  this  climate  we  could  well  do  without  them.  I  think 
there  would  be  a  decrease  of  crime,  and  a  large  decrease  of  misery  and  idle- 
nessy  and  of  all  the  ills  which  result  from  the  abuse  of  spirits  as  seen  at 
present 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  test  of  acetic  acid  in  the  breath,  you  stated  the  con- 
dition upon  which  you  would  regard  its  detection  as  an  indication  of  the 
presence  of  alcohol.  Suppose  you  know  nothing  definitely,  beyond  the  fact 
that  you  find  indications  of  alcohol  in  the  breath,  and  indications  of  acetic 
acid  in  the  breath, — would  you  necessarily  conclude  that  the  acetic  acid  was 
produced  by  the  transformations  of  alcohol  ? 

A.    Not  unless  the  previous  circumstances  had  been  observed  so  well  that 
we  could  positively  state  that  no  acetic  acid  had  been  exhibited. 
89 
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Q.  Then,  as  a  fact  of  any  value,  chemically  speaking,  it  would  be  needfol 
to  observe,  with  the  greatest  care,  what  had  been  taken  into  the  stomach? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  So  that,  resting  npon  the  simple  fkct  that  acetic  acid  was  detected  ia 
the  breath,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  proved  that  alcohol  had  been  trans- 
formed ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  fallen  in  with  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1866  bj 
Dr.  Lees  ? 

A .    I  have  only  seen  a  shcnt  review  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  opinion  upon  the  general  conclusions  tiierein  maiii- 
tained  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  removal  of  alcoholic  beverages  of  all  kinds, 
would  be  a  great  giun.    Do  you  except  from  that  statement  wine  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  would  not  except  wine  in  this  climate.  - 1  woold  make  the 
reply,  allowing  that  amount  to  bo  accessible  which  the  physician  woold  feel 
called  upon  to  employ  for  medical  purposes,  restriefing  the  eonsampdoa  to 
that  limit.  I  think  there  would  be  an  increase  of  liealth*  and  an  escape  from 
the  evils  which  now  threaten  us. 

Adjourned. 
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TWENTIETH    DAY. 

Tuesday,  March  26, 1867. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  heaaruig  of  (estiiiionjr  on 
behalf  of  the  Remonstrants  was  continued. 

Tkstimoxt  of  Prof.  William  S.  Ttleb. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    Will  yon  state  the  position  which  you  oocupj  ? 

A.    Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  Collie. 

Q.  With  the  chief  questions  belbro  the  Committee,  I  take  it  you  are  by 
this  time  conversant  Will  you  state,  as  briefly  as  you  may  be  able,  your 
views  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  suspending  our  prohibitory  law,  and 
whatever  facts  you  have,  or  observations  you  may  have  made,  beaming  upon 
that  subject  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  question  concerns  the  comparadve  merits  of  a  license  law 
and  a  prohibitory  law.  During  more  than  thirty  years'  residence  ih  Amherst, 
and  observation  of  the  effects  of  both  laws,  I  must  say,  tiiat  my  associations 
with  the  license  law  are  not  very  agreeable  or  very  pleasant.  According  to 
my  observation  and  my  best  recollection,  the  license  law  had  to  be  changed 
every  few  years,  and  worked  about  as  badly  as  anything  could.  Certainly 
quite  aa  badly  as  the  prohibitory  law  now  does,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
any  of  the  good  results  that  might  flow  from  a  prohibitory  law.  I  recollect 
very  well  that  it  had  to  be  amended  or  made  over  every  two  or  three  years. 
It  would  look  pretty  well  for  a  little  while.  They  would  make  a  new  law,  or 
amend  the  old  one ;  and  for  a  time,  perhaps,  it  would  be  a  check  upon  the 
sale  of  unlicensed  liquor.  The  liquor^elleis  were  shy  of  it,  and  were  afraid 
to  sell  for  a  little  while.  But  very  soon,  some  of  the  small  fish  would  slip 
through  the  net,  and  soon  after,  some  great  ones  would  break  though ;  and 
very  soon,  it  let  every  one  through,  and  the  net  had  to  be  hauled  up  and 
mended.  Then  the  same  experiment  was  tried  over  again,  with  precisely  the 
same  result.  There  were  constant  efibrts  to  make,  the  law  so  stringent  that 
it  would  prevent  the  sale,  and  s&  that  it  would  execute  itself;  but  it  never 
would  execute  itself^  and  never  would  prevent  the  sale.  While  the  broom 
was  new,  it  swept  tolerably  clean  for  a  very  little  while,  but  as  it  grew  older, 
it  left  things  more  and  more  dirty,  until  at  length  they  became  very  dirty, 
and  became  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  conmiunity,  and  everybody  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it ;  the  fiiends  of  temperance  were  as  glad  to  get  rid  of  it 
as  the  rumselleis  were.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  license  law.  No  law 
will  execute  itself,  I  take  it  Certainly,  the  old  license  law  did  not  execute 
itself,  and  no  license  law  will  execute  itself,  in  my  judgment ;  and  I  predict, 
that  if  a  license  law  should  be  passed  by  this  Legislature,  it  would  not  be 
three  years  before  there  would  be  just  as  much  unlicensed  sale  of  intoxicating 
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drinks  as  there  is  now,  and  the  licensed  sale  would  be  just  about  a  clear 
addition  to  the  amount  of  sales  that  are  now  made.  Moreover,  the  sale  under 
license,  would  render  it  respectable,  and  would  introduce  it  into  a  higher 
and  more  respectable  class  of  society.  It  would  be  a  temptation  for  the 
children  and  youth  of  higher  and  better  families  than  arc  now  tempted  to 
drunkenness.  And,  moreover,  it  would  extend  the  sanction  of  the  law  over 
it,  and  thus  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  law-abiding  men.  In  my  opinion,  a 
prohibitory  law  can  be  enforced  just  as  well  as  a  license  law.  If  it  were 
enforced,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  the 
reason  why  the  liquor-BeUers  are  so  thoroughly  excited  upon  the  sul^ect  of 
the  prohibitory  law  just  now  is,  that  they  i^nd  they  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  rope.    The  rope  just  begins  to  draw ;  and,  as  we  well  know, — 

"  None  ere  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  judge  you  express  the  opinion  of  your  board 
of  instruction  and  the  government  of  your  college  ? 

A.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  immediate  govermnent 
and  instruction — ^that  is,  the  Faculty.  They  have  expressed  their  opinion  in 
writing,  by  sending  a  remonstrance  against  a  license  law  to  the  L^slatore, 
quite  recently.  It  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  Faculty,  except  Pro- 
fessor Clark,  who  is  here  and  can  speak  for  himself,  and  will  speak  for  himself 
when  he  is  called  upon. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  town  of  Amherst  that 
shakes  your  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  liqoGn 
as  a  beverage  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all.  As  regards  the  sentiment  of  the  coll^  students,  lbar> 
fifths  of  them  have  likewise  signed  a  remonstrance,  which  has,  I  believe,  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature.  I  would  not  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  the 
exact  numerical  proportion,  but  I  think  it  is  four-fifths.  The  petition  for  a 
license  law  on  the  part  of  oar  officials  was  followed  by  a  remonstrance,  which 
was  signed  by  certainly  two  or  three  times  as  many  names  as  were  signed  to 
the  petition  for  a  license ;  and  having  canvassed  one  disfrict  myself,  I  have 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  public  sentiment  is  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  and  I  find  that,  with  unexpected  and  gratifying  unanimity,  the 
friends  of  temperance  are  still  the  friends  of  the  prohibitory  law,  and  opposed 
to  a  license  law.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  have  had  some  hesitation  in 
relation  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  a  whole ;  but  as  it  regards  the  judgment  and 
conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  old  fi>iends  of  temperance,  they  were 
nnaniroous  in  giving  the  prohibitory  law  their  approval,  so  far  as  I  canvassed 
the  town.  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  so  great  unanimity  on  that  subject  as  I 
did. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  spoke  of  the  very  frequent  changes  oi  the  old 
•  law  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  law.    Do  yon  know  bow  many 
changes  were  made  ? 

A,    No,  6ir,  I  do  not 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  the  nature  of  those  changes  was  ? 
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A,  My  impreasion  is,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  law  more  stringent  as 
a  general  thing. 

Q.    Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  precise  provisions  ? 

A»  I  have  not  looked  up  the  thing  in  detail.  I  am  obliged  to  say  to  the 
Committee,  I  have  only  my  general  recollection  on  the  subject 

Q.  There  were  two  modifications  of  the  law-— one  the  Act  restricting  the 
sal^  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  the  other  the  Sunday  law.  Do  you  know  of 
any  other? 

il.    I  have  no  other  in  mind  now. 

Q,  Have  you,  anything  in  your  mind  now  as  to  the  character  of  that 
legislation  ? 

A,    Nothing  accurate  or  definite. 

Q.    Have  you  anything  in  general  as  to  the  character  of  that  legislation  ? 

A.  I  think  I  haye  a  very  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  general  character 
of  it. 

Q.  How  accurate  i^  your  knowledge  of  the  iacts  upon  which  you  base  that 
opinion  ? 

A,    I  cannot  state  what  the  statutes  were,  I  am  free  to  sayt 

Q.  Have*you  any  facts  now  in  your  mind  with  sufficient  cleamora  to  enable 
you  to-day  to  base  an  opinion  upon  those  facta  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have,  to  base  an  opinion  upon.  I  think  I  have  the  opinion 
that  it  made  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  finally  became  offensive  to  the 
community,  who  were  all  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  ' 

Q,    What  was  the  nature  of  the  trouble  fiom  1842  to  1852  ? 

A,  The  difficulty  of  executing  the  law,  and  the  fact  that,  after  a  very 
abort  time,  it  became  a  dead  letter.  That  is  my  impreeuon  of  it,  |ind  I  am 
very  sure  it  was  so  in  Amherst 

Q.  In  Hampshire  County,  for  a  great  many  years  before  the  prohibitory 
law  was  passed,  there  were  no  licenses,  were  there  ? 

A.  I  cannot  remember  how  long.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  on  th^t 
point 

Q.  Where  there  were  no  licenses,  was  there  not  a  prohibitory  law  practi- 
cally in  force  ? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  how  long  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  in  existence. 

Q.  Whenever  they  ceased  to  grant  licenses  in  the  coonty  of  Hampshire, 
coold  any  liquor  be  legally  sold  there  ? 

A.  I  have  not  looked  over  the  subject  With  sufficient  care  to  answer  the 
question. 

Q,    You  do  not  know  the  fact  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  fact    My  impressions  are  of  a  general  nature. 

Q.  You  say  this  license  law  operated  during  that  period  very  badly.  Now, 
if  it  turns  out  that  during  the  ten  years  to  which  I  have  alluded,  there  were 
np  licenses,  and  a  prohibitory  law  was  practically  in  force,  what  is  the  value 
of  your  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  tliat  license  law  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  an  opinion  entitled  to  weight  with  aU  who  know  me,  as 
based  on  general  grounds. 
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Q,  Eyerybody  knows  you  honorably,  sir;  bat  yon  lay  yoa  hare  your 
opinion  upon  the  ground  that  the  license  law  then  in  force  operated  so  badly 
that  it  became  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  community.    * 

A.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  my  opinion  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  know 
there  was  a  license  hfw  at  the  time  to  whieh  my  inqnresaons  have  reference. 

Q,    What  time  was  that  ? 

.4.  I  cannot  tell  the  year.  My  memory  is  not  aecumte  as  te  dates,  I  am 
obliged  to  say ;  but  I  am  very  sure  of  my  own  impression  as  to  the  state  of 
things  under  a  license  law  and  a  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  Can  you  give  your  impression  in  regard  to  any  lime  within  the  ten 
years  prior  to  1852  ? 

A .    My  memory  for  dates  is  very  bad. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  operation  of  the  license  law,  or 
any  other  law,  during  the  ten  years  from  1842  to  1852  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  I  have  any  distinct  recollection  as  to  dates  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  impression  as  to  the  operation  vf  the  law  one  way  or 
the  other  in  diose  ten  years  ? 

A.    I  cannot  say  I  have,  in  regard  to  those  ten  years. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  license  law  was  it,  about  which  your  opinion  of  its 
unfavorable  operation  is  so  strong  ? 

A.  A  law  licensing  certun  persons  to  sell,  and  prohibiting  others  from 
selling. 

Q.    Hbwsell? 

A.    Sell  for  use  as  a  beverage,  as  I  understand  it 

Q.    Openbars? 

A,    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  impression  of  the  ill  effects  of  this  law  relate  particulariy 
to  the  saloon  and  op^:i  bar  traffic,  where  young  men  go  and  sit  and  drink  ? 

A.  My  impression  of  the  state  of  things  under  the  license  law  is  associated 
with  bar-rooms  partieulariy. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  in  your  part  of  the  country  there  have  been 
no  bar-rooms  legally  open  from  1841  or  '42  up  to  this  time  ? 

A.    I  have  no  lecoUection- in  regard  to  dates,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  not  know  that,  for  more  than  twenty*five  years,  there  has  not 
been,  in  all  Western  Massachusetts,  a  bar-room  or  tippling^op  legally 
opened  ? 

A.    I  do  not  remember  the  len^h  of  time,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  speak  of  the  state  of  temperance  anywhere  daring  the 
last  twenty<^five  years,  when  there  was  no  license  law,  and  no  tippling-sbope 
legally  open,  how  do  you  attribute  these  evils  to  the  effect  of  a  license  law. 

A,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  in  reference  to  those  laws  when  ^ey  were 
in  operation.    It  is  a  general  recollection,  I  must  say. 

Q.  You  mean,  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  period  when  the 
effect  of  the  tippling-shops  and  open  bars  was  so  injurioua  ?  la  that  the 
peridd  of  time  to  which  you  allude,  without  ixing  the  date  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  have  a  recollection,  likewise,  in  reference  to  those  laws  them- 
selves at  the  time  they  were  in  operation. 
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<2.    That  18,  at  the  time  tippfing-ehbpe  and  open  ban  wese  permitted  by  law  ? 

A,    I  think  0a 

Q.    And  your  opinion  is  in  regard  to  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  was  there  that  fell  within  your  observation,  aside  firom  these 
tippling-shpps  and  open  bars,  that  was  objeetionable  and  iijnrioas  ? 

A.  I  think  our  young  men  obtained  intoxicating  drinks  and  were  intoxi- 
cated in  college^  at  those  times,  more  than  they  are  now* 

Q.  I  speak  of  those  places  where  they  got  liquor,  aside  from  the  bars 
and  tippling-shops  ? 

A.    I  don't  know  where  they  got  it 

Q-  Have  you  any  distinct  recoUection  as  to  the  evils  about  ifhich  yon 
testify  within  twenty-five  yean,  or  does  your  recollection  rdate  to  periods 
prior  to  that  ? 

A,  I  have  a  general  recollection,  extending  over  the  whole  thirty  yean  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  college. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  peculiar  evils  you  have  observed.  Were  those 
evils  observed  by  yon  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  were  they  prior  to 
that? 

A*  My  recollectioil  is  quite  as  distinct  of  a  period  prior  to  that  I  was  a 
student  in  Amherst,  and  then  a  tutor  for  two  yean,  and  my  professonhip 
commenced  in  1825.  My  recollection  is  more  lively  and  distinct  of  those 
earlier  days  than  of  more  recent  times. 

Q.  Have  you  any  facts  observed  by  you  within  the  last  twenty-five  yean 
on  which  you  can  base  an  opinion  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  a  general  recollection,  a  recoUection  of  comparative  effects 
that  I  can  rely  upon. 

Q.  WeU,  for  these  last  twenty-five  years,  what  has  been  the  state  of  tem- 
perance ?    Has  it  been  better  or  wone  than  it  was  prior  ? 

A*  It  has  been  some  of  the  time  better  and  some  of  the  time  worse. 
There  have  been  great  changes,  I  should  think.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.    At  what  period  of  these  last  twenty-five  yean  was  it  wone  ? 

A,    I  cannot  give  you  the  dates. 

Q.    As  a  whole,  has  it  improved  during  the  last  twenty-five  yean  ? 

A»  I  think  it  has  improved,  as  a  whole,  in  the  college  and  in  the  commun- 
ity. I  should  think,  decidedly,  that  very  great  improvement  had  been  made 
over  thirty  or  thirty-five  yean  ago.  Taking  the  whole  period  of  my  connec- 
tion with  Amhent,  I  think  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  temperance. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  the  last  fifteen  yean  over  the  ten 
yean  prior  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  that  during  the  larger  part  of  the  last  fifteen  yean 
there  had  been.    That  is  my  impression. 

<2-  A  prohibitory  law  being  in  force  over  the  whole  twenty-five  yean  in 
your  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  improvement 
in  the  last  fifteen  yean  over  the  prior  ten  ? 

A.  I  have  the  impression  *that  the  prohibitory  law  was  better  enforced 
some  ten  or  fifteen  yean  ago.  It  is  a  general  impression,  I  must  confess,  m 
regard  to  dates. 
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Q.    For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  ha&  it  been  partiealarly  well  enfinncod  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  pretty  well  cuforced,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  in  Amlient 
I  am  sorry  my  recollection  as  to  dates  is  not  better. 

Q.    Liquor  is  sold  in  Amherst  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.    There  is  intemperance  in  Amherst  now  ? 

A,  There  is  intemperance  in  a  low  stratum  of  society;  xery  iitde  above 
that  stratum.  It  is  a  -very  low  stratum,  and  furnishes  very  little  templatioQ  to 
respectable  youAg  men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  opinion  on  the  subject  than  that  such  legisladon 
should  take  place  as  would  most  effectually  check  the  evil  ? 

A .  I*desire  very  much  that  the  Commonwealth  should  ^nd  upon  ngfateons 
rather  than  unrighteous  legislation,  and  should  base  her  l^flladon  «pon  the 
right  principle  rather  than  the  wrong  one.  I  think  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law  is  right,  and  the  principle  of  the  license  law  wrong.  A  license 
law  practically  says  that  by  paying  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  yon  have  the 
right  to  make  drunkards,  and  destroy  the  lives  of  men  by  selling  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  Commonwealth  thus  becomes  particeps  mmtnw,  and  resfioBiibk 
for  it.  Whereas  a  prohibitory  law  rests  upon  the  same  just  basis,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  the  right  of  the  community  to  protect  itself  against  the  cholera  or 
plague,  or  any  form  of  wholesale  evil,  rice  or  crime. 

Q,  If  l^slators,  looking  over  the  subject,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
cannot  entirely  prevent  it,  and  undertake  to  pass  laws  to  restrain  it,  do  they 
thereby  saction  that  which  tliey  permit  ? 

A.    They  sanction  that  which  they  license,  it  seems  to  me. 

Q.    Is  that  exactly  so  ?    Do  they  sanction  that  which  they  license  ? 

A,    It  seems  so  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  I  put  this  case :  Here  is  an  article  of  oommerce  which  b  Bsed 
in  the  community.  The  Legislature,  looking  over  the  ground^  tlunk  it  ongfat 
to  be  checked — would  be  glad  to  restrain  it ;  and  believing  that  an  attempt  to 
entirely  prohibit  it  would  fail  of  any  effect  in  the  long  run,  they  conclnde  to 
check  this  evil  by  some  law  or  other  as  fhr  as  they  can,  and  pass  such  a  law. 
In  that  case,  should  you  say  the  Legislature  sanctioned  the  sale  that  is  made 
under  the  law  ? 

A,  They  should  certainly  settle  with  absolute  certainty  the  question 
whether  a  prohibitory  law  can  be  executed,  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Exactly ;  that  is  the  first  question ;  but  I  am  on  the  principle.  Do 
you  think  that  in  the  case  supposed,  they  sanction  the  sale  ? 

A,  I  cannot  suppose  a  case  in  which  it  would  bo  ri^t  for  the  Legislature 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  arsenic  as  an  article  of  food,  or  the  sale  of  opinm  as  an 
article  for  common  use. 

Q.  In  legal  contemplation,  all  these  things  are  of  lawful  sale,  ookss 
restrained.  You  don't  apprehend  that  the  licensing  of  a  man  gives  the  &rsi 
right  to  sell  liquor  ? 

A,  Nothing  can  give  him  the  moral  right;  but  it  gives  him  thekgal 
right 

Q.  Hadn't  he  the  legal  right  before  ?  As  long  as  it  is  property,  a  man  his 
a  right  to  sell  it,  under  our  system  of  government,  and  always  had;  bat  if  the 
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tale  produces  evil,  then  comes  in  ihe  rigbt  to  restnin.  Now,  in  restraining, 
do  yon  undertake  to  say,  that  the  Legislature  sanction  it,  and  that  the  right 
to  sell  comes  through  the  Legislature  only  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  it  proceeds  from  them  wholly ;  but  I  say  they  dius  extend 
their  sanction  over  the  traffic---over  a  thing  which  is  wrong,  and  cannot  be 
made  right  by  their  sanction.  To  authorise  the  sale  of  opium  or  the  sale  of 
arsenic,  as  a  common  article  of  diet,  or  of  any  poison  as  a  beverage,  would  be 
so  far  forth  extending  llie  sanction  of  the  government  over  the  sale  ci  it  for 
that  purpose. 

Q.  If  I  get  your  idea  correctly,  you  are  not  partionlariy  wedded  to  any 
precise  form  of  law,  but  whatever  law  would  best  effect  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing drunkenness  and  checking  intemperance  would  be  properly  commended 
to  any  Legislature,  would  it  not  ? 

A.  I  should  commend  most  heartily  a  decided  effort  to  execute  the  law; 
and  I  would  not  ^ve  it  up  until  at  least  we  had  tried  it  more  faithfully  than 
we  haTe. 

Q.  Ton  have  made  a  comparison  of  the  prohibitory  law  with  a  license  law. 
Bo  you  understand  the  law  that  is  proposed  here  and  against  which  you  were 
called  to  testify  ? 

A.    I  believe  I  understand  essentially  what  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  towns  to  say  whether  the  prohibitory 
law  shall  be  enforced  or  not.  If  they  vote  not  to  license,  then  the  prohibitory 
law  is  in  iiiSl  force.    Do  you  understand  that  feature  of  it  ? 

A.  If  you  ask  my  judgment,  my  judgment  is,  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  prohibitory  law  on  the  statutes  until  we  have  made  a  far  more  thorough 
effort  than  wc  have  yet  made  for  its  execution ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  it  can 
be  executed  just  as  well  as  a  license  law.  It  wiH  not  execute  itself,  any  more 
than  a  license  law,  but  it  can  be  executed  just  as  well  as  a  license  law.  A 
license  law  becomes  inefficient  after  a  few  years,  and  it  is  just  so  with  a  pro- 
hibitory law.    It  is  necessary  to  screw  up  the  machine  occasionally. 

Q.     Do  you  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know  very  definitely  what  gentlemen  propose. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  formed  from  the  license  law  as  it  existed  thirty  years 
ago,  and  the  present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A :     In  great  measure,  that  is  it 

Q.  And  therefore,  when  you  speak  of  the  fruits,  in  your  r^on,  of  a  pro- 
hibitory law  as  compared  with  a  license  law,  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  present 
prohibitory  law  with  the  license  law  of  tlurty  years  ago  ? 

A.    It  is  more  definitely  that  than  anything  else. 

Testimony  of  Db.  Axjgustus  A.  Hayes,  (continued.} 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  If  I  recollect  right,  you  had  proceeded  so  far  in 
in  yonr  testimony  as  to  give  a  very  decided  judgment  against  the  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  either  by  young  or  old,  testifying  that,  in  your  judgment,  it 
would  necessarily  lessen  the  vital  forces  and  shorten  human  life.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  state,  if  you  feel  free  to  do  so,  the  result  of  your  scientific  obser- 
vations and  experiments  upon  certain  elementary  questions  involved  in  that 
general  proposition. 
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A,  My  reply  to  your  question  r^^rred  to  the  actioB  of  spirits  upon  po^ 
sons  in  health.  I  make  the  exertion  of  all  those  cases  vhere  the  phyncian 
ordered  the  use  of  spirits. 

Q,  In  respect  to  the  effects  of  aJcoholie  bevemfes^  aa  the  eactemal  exhibi- 
tion varies  at  different  stages  of  their  influence,  is  their  influence,  fitwa  the 
beginning  on  to  inebriety,  homogeneous  ?  That  is,  is  it  a  tending  in  the  sane 
direction  continaally  ? 

A^  I  think,  if  the  amount  be  kepi  in  view,  that  the  moTement  is  contin- 
uottsly  and  homogeneously  toirards  intoxication.  Small  quantities  of  spiritr 
ttOU8.1iqnan  taken  into  the  stonach  may  not,  of  course,  advance  so  &r  as  to 
produce  any  exhibition  of  intoxicataon ;  and  there  is  some  modificatjop  pro- 
duced by  the  condition  of  the  stomach, — whether  it  be  full  or  empty, 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  stomach  be  empty,  or  nearly  so,  so  that  the  alcoholic 
influence  may  be  directly  upon  the  gastric  juice,  what  result  ensues  ? 

A.  There  is  derangement,  sir,  where  the  stomach  ia  empty,  and  the  wpuitr 
nous  liquor  is  of  considerable  strength,  such  as  ordinary  spirit — ^rum  nnd  wUs* 
key.  Then  there  is  «  direct  action  upon  the  lining  of  the  stomadb^  which  is 
not  remsted  by  what  is  termed  the  mucous  membrane;  but  if  the  spirit  be 
much  diluted,  then  that  direct  action  is  very  much  modified  in  amoiiiity  and 
the  usual  rapid  absorption  of  the  spirit  takes  place. 

Q^  Subsequently  to  which  the  seeretiop  of  the  gastric  juice  and  its  offices 
go  on,  in  general,  as  before  ? 

A.  Not  until  the  spirit  hM  passed  fiom  the  stomach  proper,  which  U  does 
very  rapidly  indeed. 

Q,  Is  there  any  chenucal  change  produced  in  the  gastric  juice  by  nlcohoMc 
influence  ? 

A.  Wo  have  no  positive  knowledge  upon  the  sutgect»  It  is  only  by  inlei^ 
ence  that  we  speak  of  that* 

Q,  What  is  the  influence  of  alcoh(d»  taken  even  with  the  food,  upon 
digestion? 

A.  I  hi^pen  to  have  made  some  observations  npon  the  action  of  wine, 
and  can  speak  more  direcUy  upon  that  point  than  upon  the  influenoo  of  spir- 
it*. In  the  wine  districts  of  Ftance»  especially r-^and  I  think  the  xenuok  may 
extend  to  the  wine  districts  of  Crermany, — tiie  peaaantiy  make  use  of  a  very 
coarse  kind  of  bread ;  bread  which  I  should  think  the  human  stomaeh  would 
hardly  digest  without  that  addition  of  the  ration  of  sour  wine  which  is  con- 
Btantiy  made  in  tiiose  countries.  It  appeared  to  me,  from  the  obserratioos 
which  I  made,  that  the  small  bottle  of  wine,  the  very  sour  and  very  ali^tly 
alcoholic  wine,  which  was  drank  by  the  peasantry,  enabled  the  stomach  to 
pass  over  the  difficulty  which  it  would  encounter  in  digesting  the  food.  ThD 
bread  was  made  partly  of  rye  and  partiy  of  beans,  with  *  great  deal  <^  husk 
in  it ;  and  the  nutriment  was  obtained  from  it,  I  think»  thxoogh  &e  influence 
of  the  spirit  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ration. 

My  inquiries  extended  a  littic  further,  to  the  subsistence  of  the  same  das 
of  persons  on  other  food.  The  opinion  I  have  in  regard  to  that  comes  second- 
hand, for  a  friend  made  the  observations,  not  myself.  The  ration  of  the 
French  soldier  is  well  known,  and  its  influence  upon  the  system  has  been 
most  carefully  studied.    Now,  in  the  Crimean  war,  these  soldiers  came  under 
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the  ntfon  of  ike  Brituh  soldier.  The  bowl  of  ooffse  was  substitated  in  the 
momiDg  for  the  wine,  and  no  wine  or  spirit  was  used,  and  the  men  beoame 
muck  nnyre  efficient  under  Htuit  ration,  than  under  tint  4o  idiicb  thoy  had 
been  accostooMd  as  soldiers,  taking  a  botlU  of  wiao  either  once  or  twice 
per  day. 

I  ti^nk  there  am  o^ker  cases  where  a  weak  spirit,  in  tke  form  of  wine, 
which  is  a  veiy  componnd  fluid,  taken  into  the  stomachy  enables  it  to  pass 
over  the  difficulty  which  it  may  meet  with  in  digestng  some  kinds  of  food. 

Q.  Taking  our  own  oeuntry,  and  our  general  habits  of  diet  here,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  light  wines  of  ibreign  eooatries  that  are 
used,  but  the  stronger  drink»  prevailing  here,  what  should  you  say,  in  general, 
was  their  effect  upon  digestion  ? 

A.  I  am  not  led  to  the  oondosion,  that  i&e  same  effects  wonld  be  observed 
in  our  climate.  Our  cHasate  is  exceptional;  the  exposures  are  exceptioQal ; 
and  the  v>bservattons  which  I  made  were  made  in  wine  oonntries,  where,  if 
possible,  wine  becomes  a  natural  beverage. 

Q.  So  diaa  you  woukl  not  anticipate  the  same  beneficial  influences  in  our 
climate? 

A .    I  should  not,  from  anything  I  know  en  the  sutgedi  at  present 

Q.  In  genera],  would  your  opinion  ba  advene  to  the  proposition,  that 
digestion  is  aided,  ordinarily,  by  the  beverages  that  prevail  in  this  oauntry. 

A.  It  would,  in  this  climate.  In  a  healthy  system,  I  think  derangement 
would  follow  in  every  case  where  a  ration  was  ibrmed  in  part  of  spirit 

Q.  Your  testimony,  tiien,  is  that  you  think  the  use  of  liquors  here  would 
not  be  beneficial  to  digestion,  but.  would  lead  to  derangenifnt,  in  healthy 
persons? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  i  intended  to  express. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  opink>n  in  reference  to  the  defeterious  influence 
of  alcohol  on  the  hnman  syetem ;  thai  is,  whether  it  affeda  more  paiiiculaily 
one  part  than  another. 

A'  Alcohol  as  alcohol,  or  as  diluted  alcohol,  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  does 
enter  the  brain  in  the  absorption.  The  effects  are  transient  Experiments 
have  been  made  which  prove  that  &ct-— that  it  enters  the  brain,  and  that  it 
deranges  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  So  far,  we  know ;  but  the  ultimate 
action  ot  alcohol  is  unknown  to  us.  It  is  a  body  which  very  strongly  attracts 
oxygen;  so  strongly,  that  it  bums  under  one  form  of  combustion  at  the 
natural  temperature.  At  the  temperature  of  the  body,  it  attracts  oxygen 
ra^ndly,  and  th)e  eflect  of  spirituous  liquors  is  seen  almost  immediately  upon 
the  arterial  blood,  fhmi  which  the  oxygen  ia  withdrawn,  the  arterial  blood 
being  converted  into  venous  blood,  and  of  course  the  nourishment  of  the 
system  is  prevented  for  the  time. 

Q.  Then  instead  of  promoting  nutrition  (speaking  of  its  inflnenoe  on 
people  in  health),  it  prevents  nutrition  temporarily  ? 

A,  It  prevents  nutrition.  It  acts,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  and,  as  I 
believe,  you  have  other  testimony,  to  prevent  the  breaking  down  of  the  tissues, 
and  in  so  doing,  it  acts  simply  as  a  foreign  body.  There  are  a  number  of 
bodies  that  act  in  the  same  way. 
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Q.  And,  in  the  breaking  down  of  tissue,  it  prevenis  tibe  lieallliy  ragtorttioB, 
or  building  up  ? 

A,  The  healthy  life  action.  I  cannot  reply  direetly  to  the  queatloa  on 
which  part  it  acta  It  acts  bo  instantaneoasly  that  it  inclodeB  laa&j  paita  inio 
course.    The  first  action  is  on  the  stomach. 

Q.  My  question  really  aimed  at  this  point :  whether  there  was  any  spedal 
affinity  between  alcohol  and  any  parts  of  the  physical  system  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  the  word  **  affinity  "  can  be  used  there.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  acts  speeiaUy  upon  any  particular  part.  It  deranges  in  its  eovne  of 
absorption  both  secretions  and  Tessels. 

Q.  What  diseases  would  you  es^poct  from  the  eontinuoos  action  of  alcoholic 
beverages  ? 

A,  I  can  hardly  give  you  the  results,  from  any  observation  that  I  have 
made.  They  are  open  almost  to  common  observation.  The  general  break- 
down of  the  system  is  well  understood,  and  the  changes  produced  in  the 
kidneys  and  the  liver  both. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andrbw.)    You  are  not  a  practising  phjaiciaa  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  ? 

A.    I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  practised  ? 

A.  I  have  never  practised.  I  have  never  prepared  myself  £>r  practise. 
My  department  has  been  that  of  Medical  Chemistry. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  what  classes  of  disease  to  expect  fiom  the  over- 
use of  alcoholic  drinks  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  cannot  say  positively.    I  do  not  know  in  any  general  aense. 

Q.    Do  you  know  as  a  matt«r  of  general  soielitific  knowledge  ? 

A,  As  a  matter  of  scientific  knowledge,  I  know  that  the  system  is  exten- 
sively deranged ;  no  fbrther.  Not  that  any  particular  disease  can  be  taced 
to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Q,  And  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  kidneys,  or 
the  stomach  which  is  most  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  ? 

A.    I  do  not,  of  my  own  knowledge,  know  those  facts. 

Q,  When  you  spoke,  doctor,  of  the  effect  produced  uqpon  people  in  disease, 
as  compared  with  tiie  effect  produced  upon  people  in  health,  where  is  yoor 
linc  of  discrimination  between  sick  people  and  heakhy  peojde  ? 

A.    The  ordinary  line,  where  the  system  becomes  deranged  to  such  in 
extent  that  the  patient  is  aware  of  it.    There  are  cases-^veiy  few  indeed— 
whero  the  patient  is  not  perhaps  so  well  aware  as  the  physician  is  of  the  ' 
derangement ;  but  I  refer  to  all  cases  where  there  is  no  ooaaiderable  depa^ 
ture  from  the  normal  condition  of  health. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  an  entirely  different  theory  prevails  tihronghoGt 
the  whole  medical  world  concerning  disease,  firom  that  which  used  to 
obt£un  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  disease  used  to  be  regarded  among  men  of 
large  scientific  pretentions,  as  some  pomtive  enemy  introduced  into  the  api^em, 
whereas  they  have  learned  to  know  that  it  is  oi^iy  *  modification  of  healths- 
something  less  than  heisdth, — and  that  the  line  between  health  and  disease  is 
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00  delicate  that  onlj  the  most  careful  clinical  observatioii  can  sometimes 
detect  it  ? 

A.  I  know,  sir,  that  these  theories  prevail;  and  medical  theories  are  not 
only  Terj  numeroos,  but  extend  over  a  rery  lai^ge  surface ;  jet,  I  think,  when 
you  come  to  any  practical  view  of  the  subject^  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether 
the  patient  is  in  health  or  in  disease. 

Q.  That  is,  a  skilftd  phyrician  can  determine  by  clinical  observation  ? 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

A»  I  thinJk  the  physician  can  discover  it ;  and,  more  often,  the  patient 
himself. 

Q,    Now,  do  you  think  the  Legislature  can  discover  in  advance  at  all  ? 

A,  I  hardly  know  how  far  the  Legislature  can  go.  I  have  a  very  high 
respect  ibr  that  body,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  can  go. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  Dr.  James  Jackson's  **  Letters  to  a  Young  Phyai"^ 
clan,"  published  several  years  ago  ? 

A,    I  have,  sir,  and  possess  the  woric. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Jackson's  observations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  these  beverages  ? 

A.  I  do  not  now  remember  exactly — many  years,  hafre  passed — what  his 
conclusions  arc.  But  Dr.  James  Jackson  must  be  accounted  as  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  who  has  ever  written  upon  the  subject, — if  he  ever  has  so 
virritten. 

Q.  You  would  regard  him  as  safe  and  wise  an  authority  as  there  has  ever 
been  in  Massachusetts  ? 

A.    Certainly,  sir ;  at  his  time  of  writing. 

Q.    Have  yoo  ever  read  Dr4  Carpenter's  book  on  Alcohol  ? 

A.  I  have  read  his  essays  as  they  have  been  published ;  I  think  never  his 
collected  worics,  other  than  as  a  mere  matter  <^  reference. 

Q,  I  mean  his  book  on  the  "  Physiology  of  Temperance  and  Total-Absti* 
nance  ?** 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter  is  considered  the  phyrio* 
logical  leader  of  what  may  be  called  the  total<«bstinettce  party  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  knew  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  connection  with  the 
higher  departments  of  sci^ce. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  his  authority  is  almost  univ^nsaUy  appealed  to  by 
the  total-abstinence  party  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  mixed  in  any  discussions  on  the  point  myself; 
and  called  before  the  Committee,  and  very  desirous  of  ^ving  them  any  infer* 
matjon  I  possess  on  the  subject,  1  cannot  be  suj^posed  to  KpjpeBLV  here  as  taking 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  even  examined  the  subject  enough  to  know  what 
the  oi|Hnions  of  Dr.  Carpenter  are? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  have  examhied  his  opinions,  hot  not  with  reference  to 
any  partisan  position  that  he  holds. 

Q.    Do  you  not  know  as  a  fact,  what  his  position  is  ? 

A.  I  do,  sir.  I  can  give  yon,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  grounds 
for  some  opinions.    Dr.  Carpenter  has  been  considered  as  taking  one  and 
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rather  an  ultra  view  of  the  sabjeet,  and  others  have  oppeeed  that  view.  The 
atgumentB  of  both  are  open  to  us,  and  it  is  on  the  arguments  that  we  form  oar 
opinions,  not  on  the  statenenSi  of  iadhridaais  of  their  opinions.  Now,  it  has 
happened  to  me,  rery  fbrtanately,  the  late  Dr.  Mmmf  beiag  aa  instmetcr  el 
mine,  to  have  access  to  a  great  deal  which  he  had  compiled  on  Ihb  aakgetiL  I 
suppose  he  is  known  to  most  of  the  gentlmnen  here  as  one  of  the  most  dnr- 
oughly  studious  medical  men  of.  New  Kngland,  with  a  large  practice^  sn 
extended  field  for  observation,  and  an  entire  and  thoroughly  honest  oonvie- 
tion  on  his  part  in  regard  to  the  use  of  spiritaons  liqnon ;  aad  therefore  manj 
points  which  would 'Otherwise  have  passed  by  without  being  observed,  hare 
been  brought  to  my  knowledge  from  my  close  intimacy  with  him  during  the 
last  yean  of  his  lifh. 

Q.  Dr.  Muzzey  took  the  most  extreme  views  in  rderence  to  the  disiiaso  of 
alcohol  and  alcohdic  drinks  ? 

A,    I  think  he  honestly  did,  sir. 

Q.    Do-  you  agree  with  him  in  those  views  or  not  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  all  the  views  that  Dr.  Mnxaey  has 
expressed. 

Q.    Wherein  do  yon  differ  from  Dr.  Mnzxey  ? 

A,    That  it  would  be  very  diffioolt  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  diiler  from  Dr.  Moxzey,  and  if  yon  do^  to  what 
extent  do  you  differ  from  him  ? 

A.  I  really  shotdd  find  it  impossible  to  say  now  how  much,  wittont  reav- 
ring,  more  than  I  have  time  to  do,  to  what  he  has  expressed* 

Q.  Which  should  you  prefer  to  put  forward,  among  the  great  writers,  as 
the  representative  man  of  physiological  science,  in  theb  departmant,  Dr. 
Carpenter  or  Dr.  Miyuey  ? 

A,  I  think,  sir,  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  any  man  fixrward  as  a  repreaenta- 
tive  man.  There  has  been  a  vast  deal  written  on  the  subject  which  is  beftre 
the  Committee,  and  I  do  not  know  who  would  stand  first  or  second  in  tiie  ease. 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  dtho* 
of  those  gentleman. 

Q.  Should  yott  be  willing  to  have  the  Committee  lad  by  the  opinioBsof 
dtherofthem? 

A»  I  should  hope  the  Committee  would  not  be  led  by  the  opinMNia  of  aar 
man  or  any  set  of  men. 

Q.  On  a  question  of  science,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Lcfpalalnre  are 
not  experts,  how  do  you  expect  them  to  arrive  at  true  remits  oiikaa  they  ean 
trust,  to  some  extent,  somebody  ? 

A,  They  ean  easily  arrive  at  the  foots  t>n  which  opinions  are  baaed,  bj 
inquiring  of  physicians,  at  present  standing  at  the  head  of  the  professioa, 
which  they  have  an  opportanity  to  do,  and  from  those  &els  draw  ihmt  owa 
conclusions.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  saie  fyr  the  Committee  to  take  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Muxsey  or  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Oarpenter,  or  the  opinions  of 
any  other  man.  And  if  they  wish  to  go  mto  the  litevatnr^of  the  sal^l, 
they  will  find  many  works  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  facts  stated^  and  from 
these  their  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  if  that  can  be  done  within  the  tiaM  they 
can  give  to  the  subject 
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Q.  Do  not  both  these  gentlemen  aarame  that  they  reach'  the  conclasioiui 
they  found  after  haying  considered,  observed  and  weighed  a  very  laige 
number  of  facts,  and  made  as  broad  a  basis  ibr  theorizing  a§  the j  had  it  in 
their  power  to  do? 

A,    Assuredly  they  da 

Q,  Did  not  Dr.  Muxzey  come  to  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  should  be  entirely  surrendered,  but  tiiat  the  use  of  all 
animal  food  should,  in  like  manner,  be  given  up  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  stated  his  opinion  in  that  foim. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  read  his  last  book  on  Health  ? 

A,  ^  Certainly.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Does  ho  not  advocate  in  that  book  what  is  commonly  called  *'  Qi«* 
bamism"? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  he  adopted  it  himself,  and  prolonged  his  life  through  it,  and 
spoke  from  those  convictions. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  when,  thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Graham  lectured 
all  over  New  England,  particularly  in  the  colleges,  it  was  under  the  special 
auspices  of  Dr.  Muzzey,  who  introduced  him  to  the  colleges  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir.  I  know  he  was  introduced  by  respectable  gentlemen;  and 
there  can  bo  no  question  whatever  that  very  great  benefit  was  derived  from 
the  change  in  diet  induced  through  hs*  lectures.  But  it  is  very  wrong  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  a  particular  ca^e.  I  have  no  doubt  that  alcoholic  drink  of 
any  kind  afiTectetl  Dr.  Muzzey  injuriously.  Late  in  lifb,  just  at  that  time  when 
every  man  wishes  to  prolong  his  days,  the  attempt  was  made  to  use  it  in  his 
case,  under  medical  advice,  and  it  failed  utteriy.  But  I  think  individual 
cases  are  not  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  now  as  advocating  both  the  disuse  of 
alcohol  and  of  animal  food  ? 

A,  By  no  means.  No  question  has  been  asked  me  in  regard  to  the  entire 
disuse  of  alcohol. 

Q,  Do  you  not  know  that  Dr.  Carpenter  himself,  in  his  seventh  propositiont 
after  having  rung  the  changes  on  the  objections  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  all 
cases  but  that  of  disease,  at  last  admits  that  mild  alcoholic  drinks  are  useful 
for  a  large  class  of  persons  who  are  not  yet  in  a  state  of  disease  ? 

A.  I  think  that  there  is  some  statement  of  that  kind,  but  that  cannot 
influence  an  opinion, 

Q.    It  would  not  influence  your  opmion  ? 

A,  Not  the  simple  statement  of  that-  fact  He  states  it  simply  aa  his 
opinion, — if  he  states  it  so  broadly  as  that, — ^I  think  not. 

Q.  [Reading.]  *<  The  same  question  has  to  bo  put  with  reference  to  a 
class  of  individuals  who  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  subjects  of  disease,  but 
in  whom  the  conditions  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  health.  These 
are  such  as,  from  constitutional  debility,  or  early  habits,  or  some  other  cause 
that  does  not  admit  of  rectification,  labor  under  an  habitual  deficiency  of 
appetite  and  digestive  power,  even  when  they  are  living  under  circumstances 
generally  most  fkvorable  to  vigor,  and  when  there  is  no  indication  of  disor- 
dered action  in  any  oi^n, — all  that  is  needed  being  a  slight  increase  in  the 
capacity  for  preparing  tiie  aliment  which  the  body  really  needs.    Ezperi- 
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ence  affords  ample  evideoiee  that  t-here  are  such  cases,  especkllj  among  those 
engaged  in  avocations  which  involve  a  good  deal  of  mental  Activity )  and  ibat» 
toiUi  the  assistance  of  a  small  but  habitual  allowance  of  alcohoUc  stimulants,  a 
long  life  of  active  exertion  nlay  be  sustained ;  whilst  the  vital  powers  would 
speedily  fail  without  their  aid,  not  for  the  want  of  dicect  jNipport  irom  them, 
but  for  the  want  of  the  measure  of  food  which  the  system  ;peally  needs,  and 
which  no  other  means  seems  so  effectual  in  enabling  it  to  appropriate,"  Do 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  conclusion  of  Dr.  Carpenter  ? 

A,  I  expressed  the  opinion  in  the  direct  examination  in  regard  'to  that 
very  feature,  that  the  use  of  spirits,  especially  diluted  spirits,  does  ^able  the 
system  to  overcome  a  mere  obstacle  of  that  kind;  but/it. is  always  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  derangement,  of  course. 

Q.  You  spoke,  Dr.  Hiiyes,  of  the  necessity  of  being  governed  by  facts, 
rather  than  by  the  opinions  of  certain  gentlemen.  iNow,  let  me  ask  )X)a  if 
you  do  not  think  it  important,  when  undertaking  to  decide  a  question  |of  this 
sort,  upon  a  supposed  basis  of  facts,  that  you  should  accumulate  as  laige  a 
number  of  facts,  and  make  your  area  as  broad  as  possible,  and  not  nndotake 
to  generalize  from  a,  few  facts  simply,  like  the  observations  of  one  man  ? 

A.  I  do.  I  think  it  is  an  error  in  examinations  of  tJiis  kind,  that  the 
deductions  are  from  too  small  a  basis  of  facts ;  and  I  might  remark  farther, 
that  the  deductions  of  the<  English  physicians  ^Jrt^  generally  drawn  almost 
entirely  from  English  literature.  If  tl^ey  went  into  Germany  they  would  find 
a  much  laigcr  number  pf  facts  reported  by  very  careful  and  accurate 
observers. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  examined  the  annual  reports  of  the  Re^strar- General 
of  Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  health  and  disease  in  Scotland  7 

Am    I  have  not,  sir,  specially. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  aware,  that  within  the  last  throe  years  the  Begistxar- 
General  of  Scotland  has  reported  to  the  British  Government  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  evidence  proves  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liqocn 
(including  whiskey,  which  is  largely  consu^ied  in  Scotland)  by  the  people 
BO  improves  their  health  as  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  undoubtedly  inju- 
rious effects  produced  by  the  extensive  use  of  a  few  ?  Are  you  aware  that 
that  opinion  has  been  expressed  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  It  wouhl  be  an  opinion  founded  upon  a  very  limited  iiumbcr 
of  observations,  under  certain  conditions,  in  Scotland,  taking  into  view  the 
food  and  climate  both. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  anybody,  during  all  these  many  years  of  con- 
troversy in  this  country,  lias  ever  taken  pains  to  accumulate  the  statvtics  and 
to  draw  a  scientific  deduction  from  them  concerning  the  effect  of  the  moderate 
and  temperate  use  of  these  beverages  ?  . 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  who  has  embraced  the  subject  so  largely  as 
you  have  su^ested.  Dr.  Muzzey,  as  you  well  know,  read  in  every  di^nectios, 
and  two  or  three  others  in  this  country  have  been  engagjsd  on  this  subject; 
but  what  progress  they  have  made,  or  how  iar  they  have  adyanoed^  I  cannot 
say. 

Q.    They  never  gave  us  their  statistics  ? 
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A.  Yes.  A  gentleman  at  the  West,  whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  gave  a 
very  large  number  of  facts,  from  his  own  observation,  which  were  deemed 
Tcry  important  at  the  time— some  seven  or  eight  jears  since.  Whether  he 
has  pcusaed  the  sulject  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

(2-    You  do  not  possess  them,  do  you  ? 

A,  I  do  not,  sir.  He  is  quoted  hy  Dr.  Jdvazey  in  some  of  the  doctor's 
writings,  but  I  cannot  now  refer  to  it. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  the  statistics  of  mortality  in  this  country,  drawn 
from  the  census  of  the  United  States,  show  that  diseases  of  that  character 
usually  ascribable  to  alcoholic  causes,  are  greater  or  less  in  those  States*  where 
prohibitoiy  legislation  prevuls  ? 

A.    Obi  no,  sir.    I  know  nothing  on  that  subject  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state,  if  that  has  not  already  been  done, 
what  is  the  exact  result  arrived  at  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  brandy,  for 
szample  ? 

A.  The  object  arrived  at  in  the  analysis  of  brandy  is,  first,  to  determine 
the  alcoholic  strength  of  that  brandy,  the  character  of  that  alcohol,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  solid  matter  in  th^  spirit,  (the  spirit  always  purporting  to 
have  been  distilled,  and  therefore  free  from  any  solid  matter,)  and  the  solid 
matter  found  determined  in  its  general  composition,  and  its  freedom  from 
injurious  or  poisonous  bodies  or  their  presence.  The  quality  of  alcohol  is 
determined  by  the  presence  in  it  of  certain  substances  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  wine  and  the  nature  of  the  more  volatile  parts  of  the  liquor  with 
reference  to  age  or  maturity.  These  are  the  points  arrived  at  in  the  analysis, 
and  in  ihe  careful  analysis  of  a  sample  of  brandy  they  are  all  reached.  . 

Q.  In  the  analysis  of  brandy  or  other  spirit,  what  is  the  standard  of 
purity  ?    How  is  it  determined  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  brandy,  the  standard  of  purity  is  generally  a  sample  of  a 
known  quality,  and  the  departure  from  that,  which  of  late  years  has  become 
necessary,  is  also  estimated  in  regard  to  this  standard,  or  in  regard  to  none. 

<2.    What  do  you  assume  as  the  standard  ? 

A,  We  assume  as  the  best  standard,  that  brandy  which  is  manufactured  in 
small  quantities  in  France,  in  the  district  of  Cognac,  and  called  champagne 
brandy.  It  is  the  product  of  a  distillation  from  the  matured  wine  of  that  or 
the  neighboring  department.  That  is  the  highest  standard  of  brandy.  I  may 
say  that  that  standard  is  an  exceptional  one.  I  do  not  believe  a  sample  of  it 
has  reached  the  country  during  the  last  ten  years.  Then  we  have  other 
etAndards,  also,  such  as  Bochelle  brandy. 

<2-  Then  you  assume  that  you  never  find  that  kind  of  brandy  in  this 
ooontry  ? 

A,  The  whole  of  the  finest  quality  is  made  up  in  the  manufacture  of  cham- 
pagne, which,  you  know,  is  a  factitious  production,  and  the  consumption  in 
Prance  rather  exceeds  the  production  there,  and  they  are  obliged  to  draw 
aomewhatfrom  Germany.  That  is  a  quality  never  met  with  here.  Then 
there  are  gradations,  and  those,  after  practice,  are  easily  understood. 

(2-    You  know  how  Cognac  brandy  itself  is  made,  do  you  not  ? 

A.    I  do,  nr. 

Q,    How  is  it? 

»1 
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A,  The  Cognac  brandy  is  a  distillation  from  mature  wines  of  the  depazt- 
ment  of  Cognac. 

Q.    Different  kinds  of  wines  ? 

A,  Wines  of  that  department.  Like  all  other  wines  of  this  kind,  the 
slightest  departure  from  certain  conditions  inyoWes  the  production  of  a  differ* 
ent  kind  of  product.  That  particular  kind  of  brandy  stands  at  the  head,  and 
is,  of  course,  produced  in  limited  quantity,  as  only  a  certain  amount  of  the 
material  to  produce  it  can  be  found. 

Q.  Assuming  that  you  can  never  find  at  the  State  Agency  any  pure 
Cognac  brandy,  what  do  you  look  fbr  ? 

A,  My  experience  has  not  been  confined  to  tiie  State  Agency,  by  any 
means.  In  the  statement  which  I  made,  I  gare  yrm  my  obserrationa  abroad 
where  that  brandy  is  produced.  In  the  market  we  meet  with  brandies  of  a 
high  grade,  and  those,  of  course,  are  higfa>-priced  brandies.  A  certain  price  is 
fixed  to  a  certain  quality  of  brandy.  Speaking  of  pure  brandy,  we  speak  of 
one  that  is  perfectly  pure,  possessing  the  quality  of  the  first-class  quafi^  of 
brandy  to  the  same  extent,  and  that  extent  regulated  by  price.  In  speaking 
of  the  quality  used  in  connection  with  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  I 
might  state  tiiat  some  years  ago  the  price  was  fifteen  dollars  in  France.  Nov 
an  oQer  of  fiHy  dollars  might  enable  a  person  to  obtMn  somo  of  it.  Now  we 
find  that  brandy  of  halfprice,  would  be  very  mnch  more  than  half  as  to 
the  quality ;  and  this  is  the  way  we  determine  the  price  by  the  standard.  Tht 
standard  is  higher  in  proportion  to  the  price  than  we  should  expect  firtxn  the 
consideration  of  the  price  itself. 

Q.    Does  analysis  enable  you  to  tell  these  high  grades  of  brandy  at  all  ? 

A.    It  does,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  analysis  enable  you  to  discriminate— that  is,  so  tbat  it  h  net 
perfecdy  easy  to  imitate  ? 

'A,    I  should  be  di>liged  to  repeat  testimony  that  I  have  already  prea. 

Q.  Can  you  determine  by  analysis  and  firom  present  knowledge  of  faraody 
whether  an  agent  might  not  be  imposed  upon  both  in  the  quality  and  value 
of  French  brandy,  deteriorated  by  the  admiztare  cf  various  brandies  in 
Francct  and  by  the  introduction  of  American  grape  brandy  ? 

A.  We  can  so  determine  by  analysis.  The  complete  analysis  of  brandy 
is  intended  to  meet  that  case  entirdy. 

Q.    How  do  you  meet  that  ? 

A.  No  admixture  made  to  pure  Cognac  brandy  ean  escape  detection  in 
analysis.  I  pointed  out  the  object  of  analysis  and  stated  that  we  did  meet 
these  points  in  analysis.  In  regard  to  the  adding  of  grape  bmndy,  the  nK«t 
volatile  have  not  the  same  proportion  as  those  finom  pure  Cognac  brandy,  and 
we  are  able  to  determine  very  accurately  the  matured  brandy. 

Q,    You  are  enabled  to  detennine  the  age  ? 

A.  Not  the  age,  but  the  maturity;  fbr  it  is  possible  to  mature  a  braadj 
under  certain  conditions  in  a  fhort  period  of  time  as  well  as  in  a  greater 
length  of  time. 

Q.  Can  you  determine  the  purity  of  bnndy  or  other  tpiritef  when  mixed 
to  the  the  same  extent,  say  twenty-five  per  cent,  with  another  and  inferior 
•quality  of  wine? 
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A. .  Very  easily. 

Q.    That  can  be  done  ? 

A,    It  is  almost  daily  done,  sir. 

Qm  Can  you  by  analysis  determine  the  value  of  the  mixture  of  new  -wine 
"with  old  wine  of  the  same  origin  ? 

A.  We  can  determine  that  the  wine  has  been  misced^  The  money  value 
is  a  matter  dependent  upon  the  maiket  We  do  not  depend  4m  that  exactly, 
but  we  can  d^rmine  whether  old  wine  is  mixed  with  new. 

Q.    Can  you  determine  the  age  of  the  wine  ? 

A,    Not  in  years,  but  in  maturity. 

Q.    Its  apuMt^nt  maturity  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  pianufacturers  of  spirits  have  a  mode  of  maturing  their 
wines  in  a  shorter  time  than  formerly. 

Q.    Without  affecting  the  market  value  ? 

A^    O,  no,  sir. 

Q,    Do  you  say  that  the  maturity  is  the  same  ? 

A.  1  say  that  if  a  cask  of  wine  which  formerly  required  six  years  to 
mature,  is  matured  now  in  a  shorter  time  to  the  same  extent,  it  woold  sell  for 
the  same  value. 

Q.  (By  l^Ir.  Miner.)  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  tell  by  analyns 
all  these  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  affect  the  value  as  a- marketable 
commodity  ? 

A.  Not  to  apply  a  money  value  to  them.  We  speak  here  of  the  value  of 
a  beverage  as  compared  with  pure  brandy,  or  a  high  quality-  of  wine. 

Q.    Then  aside  from  the  state  of  the  market— 

A.  I  confine  my  observations  to, the  value  as  a  matured  or  immatured 
wiue. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A2n>RElv.)  Then  you  do  not  go  so  fiir  as  to  jsay  that  by 
analysis  you  can  discover  these  various  facts  which  go  very  far  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  article  as  a  marketable  commodity  ? 

A.  We  can  determine  these  facts;  and  we  can  determine'tbe  value  of  a 
wine,  founded  on  its  maturity. 

Q.  You  have  an  idea  of  value,  and  perhaps  the  consumer  may  have 
another  idea  of  value  ? 

A.  I  take  the  consumer's  idea  of  value.  But  as  regards  th^  money  price, 
that  yon  know,  is  regulated  by  legislative  action,  but  it  has  a  certain  connec- 
tion with  the  quality.  We  find  in  the  market  wines  that  are  not  valued  so 
high  as  matured  wines,  but  are  more  valuable  as  commodities,  which  have 
an  artificial  consumption. 

Q.  Suppose  we  had  free  trade  in  wines  between  this  country  and  Europe, 
could  you  then  distinguish  by  analysis  one  grade  and  boquet  of  wine  from 
another,  to  the  extent  of  making  that  analysis  a  test  by  which  a  merchant  or 
a  consumer  could  buy  and  sell  ? 

A.  The  observation  in  regard  to  the  condition  is  applied  to  what  is  really 
determined  in  the  laboratory.  These  are  separate  matters.  I  do  not  think 
they  can  be  included  at  all. 

Q.    That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  at. 
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A.  What  we  detennine  positively  ia  the  laboratory,  does  not  refer  jto  the 
value  of  the  commodity.  The  grade  of  these  wines,  the  value  of  one  compared 
with  another  one  of  the  same  kind, — ^that  is,  that  \t  should  be  higher  or  lover, 
but  of  the  same  wine,— does  not  come  into  the  laboratory  at  all,  But  it  has 
its  influence  with  purchasers,  where  it  is  found  in  the  lower  prices.  But  that 
18  a  matter  for  the  merchant  and  not  for  the  chemist 

Q.  Therefore  the  analysis  can  only  be  one  means  of  assisting  a  commercial 
man  in  making  up  his  own  intelligent  judgment,  in  doing  whi^he  has  got  to 
consider  other  things  than  this  which  you  can  tell  him  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  feel  that  that  is  so.  The  analysis,  carefully  conducted,  is,  as  I 
have  said,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  quality  they  use.  TIm  merchant  lias 
other  influences  on  his  mind  in  regard  to  prices.  These,  we  do  not  enter  into 
at  all. 

Q.  Then  what  you  mean  by  that  is  this,  if  I  understand  you  correctly, 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difierence  for  medicinal  purposes  whether  you  use 
one  kind  or  grade  or  stripe,  if  so  be  it  is  what  you  call  pure  brandy,  or  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  made  up  from  it  ? 

A,    No  such  deduction  is  to  be  drawn. 

Q.  Then  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  point  among  the  various  positioia 
you  do  take  ? 

A*  The  position  which  can  be  taken,  and  which  can  be  maintained  exp(^ 
imentally  is,  that  matured  win^  have  a  higher  value, — and  a  much  higher 
value, — ^than  the  immatured  spirits.  Those  for  medicinal  purposes  are  Taloed  ; 
and  they  are  valued  in  proportion  to  the  maturity ;  for  there  are  certain  prio- 
ciples  produced  in  the  wines  and  brandies,  which  are  of  a  high  character, 
which  are  not  produced  in  the  direct  distillation.  As  an  illustration  of  that,  a 
brandy  which  is  valued  to-day  at  two  dollars  may,  after  a  few  jrearslbe 
valued  at  eight  dollars,  having  added  all  that  amount  in  price.  Wb  take  this 
into  the  laboratory,  and  we  find  that  there  have  been  certain  chemicsl 
changes ;  we  find  the  production  of  a  body  for  which  we  pay  a  high  price. 
It  is  80  in  the  case  of  wines.  Those  wines  in  which  a  certain  aroma  is  pro- 
cured, have  a  very  high  value.  And  we  find  a  wine  to  be  highly  aromatic 
which  has  been  well  matured.  This  connection  between  price  and  quality,  is 
determined  in  the  laboratory.  But  in  regard  to  medical  practice,  or  as  to  the 
taking  of  spirit  in  any  way,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  distinctJr  that 
those  wines  which  are  matured,  have  a  very  great  difference  in  their  effect 
upon  the  system  from  those  which  are  immatured. 

ft  (By  Mr.  Fay.)  I  understand  you  that  maturity  does  not  depend  apon 
age? 

A,  No,  sir;  because  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  mature  thdr  vines 
quicker  than  formerly.  Formerly  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  voyage ;  now  it 
is  a  matter  of  a  warm'  store-house.  Maturity  is  insured  in  a  much  shorter 
lime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  a  quality  of  some  dis- 
tilled spirits  that  they  are  better  for  being  new  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  and  I  doubt  its  expression  in  any  form. 

'  Q.    Have  you  never  heard  of  that  ? 
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A.  When  the  exhibition  of  fusel  oil  is  desired,  new  spirits  are  sometimes 
employed.  But  on  the  other  side,  if  the  oil  is  ta^en  and  placed  in  water,  the 
same  results  would  be  obtained,  without  the  aid  of  spirits. 

Q,  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  tq 
organize  a  system  of  inspection  of  liquor  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  by 
Tvhich  the  present  selling  of  liquor,  cither  by  license  or  otherwise,  could  be 
subjected  to  supervision  to  an  extent  which  would  reasonably  secure  the 
people  from  being  imposed  upon  ? 

A.    I  think  that  might  be  done. 

Q.'  There  is  no  scientific  difficulty  in  ihe  way  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  examine  liquors  and  analyze  liquors  for  the  State  Agency 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  do  you  go  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
Agency,  and  examine  all  the  casks,  barrels,  hogsheads,  or  packages  in  bulk, 
or  do  you  receive  at  your  laboratory  a  little  bottle  or  vial,  containing  a  sample, 
and  analyze  that  ? 

A.  Where  the  number  of  packages  is  laige,  I  take  a  certain  proportion 
from  different  portions. 

Q,    Doyoamean  to  say  that  you  go  yourself? 

A.    I  go  myself. 

Q.    Dipping  in  here  and  there  ? 

A.  Suppose  a  case  of  twenty  barrels  of  New  England  rum.  It  is  well 
known  that  that  New  England  rum  was  filled  into  the  barrels  firom  one 
receptacle.  Samples  are  taken  from  every  seven  or  eight  barrels.  The 
barreb  are  generally  the  most  defective.  From  these  the  samples  are  taken 
by  myself  and  taken  to  the  laboratory  in  quantities  sufficient.  There  are  some 
cases  at  the  Custom  House  where  the  barrels  are  so  piled  upon  each  other 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  Ipwer  tier.  Then  the  higher  tier  is 
taken.  ^ 

(2-    Do  you  pursue  a  similar  course  in  regard  to  imported  liquors  ? 

A.    It  is  the  same,  sir.    I  spoke  of  going  to  the  Custom  House. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mikes.)  Yon  made  an  incidental  reference,  in  answering 
a  question  in  the  cross-examination,  to  fusel  oil.  Is  that  easily  separated 
from  alcoholic  preparations,  so  as  to  be  employed  without  alcoholic  spirits  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir,  it  is  constantly  done,  and  constantly  for  sale. 

Q.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  fustl  oil  that  these  alcoholic  preparations  are 
used  in  the  cases  which  have  been  alluded  to  ? 

A,    That  is,  is  that  the  reason  why  impure  spirits  are  selected  ? 

Q.  My  question  was  upon  this  point  I  understand  it  to  have  been  testi- 
fied that  new  spirits  are  chosen  onffu;count  of  the  fusel  oil  being  contained  in 
greater  proportion.  Now  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  on  account  of 
the  fusel  oil  that  these  alcoholic  preparations  are  used  ? 

A.    That  is  the  agent  s6ught  in  the  prescription. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Andbew.)    Do  you  understand  that  that  is  what  Dr.* Jackson 
gave  alcoholic  stimulants  to  little  children  for,  when  they  were  in  different  • 
stages  of  dentition  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  lie  gave  it  for.  I  state  from  my  own  knowledge 
that  it  is  a  common  resort,  and  physicians  have  applied  to  me  in  relation  to 
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this  point  I  state,  therefore,  that  ihey  do  nse  the  new  spirits  in  consoqnence 
of  the  fhsel  oil  in  large  proportions,  when  they  prescribe  for  pulmoniiTT-  com- 
plaints ;  and  that  every  educated  phy^cian  knows  that  the  effect  k  die  same 
when  placed  in  water. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  medical  men  do  not  jnrescribe  any  alcohol 
"because  it  is  in  itself  advantageous  ? 

A,  Ko,  sir;  but  the  ffasel  oil  produces  the  same  efiect  when  mixed  with 
water. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  WooDBtJUT  Datis. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    You  reside  in  Portland  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  resided  there  ? 

A,    I  have  reaaded  there  between  eleven  and  twelve  years: 

Q.    Did  you  reside  in  Maine  before  that  ? 

A.    I  have  always  resided  in  Msune. 
*   (2*    You  have  been  an  interested  observer  of  tho  movement  of  the  tenper- 
aiice  cause,  and  of  the  temperance  laws  of  your  State,  I  suppose? 
,    A,    1  have  been  connected  somewhat  with  the  temperance  cause  fram  my 
boyhood,  I  may  say,  and  through  all  ray  active  life. 

Q.  We  hear  of  the  IV^ne  Law  a  good  deal.  That  was  a  striet  proliibit»y 
law,  I  believe.    Was  that  the  first  prohifntory  law  of  Maine  ? 

A.  The  laws  of  Maino  upon  this  subject  are  rather  the  result  cf  growth 
with  constant  additions,  than  otherwise,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  embodied 
in  any  one  statute.  Since  twenty  years  ago,  or  nearly  that  time,  they  have 
grown  up  into  their  present  system,  and  as  they  now  are. 

Q.    Suppose  you  ^ve  us  the  history  of  prohibitory  legislation  in  M^se? 

A,  The  question  of  legislating  upon  this  subject  was  first  brought  hekre 
our  Legislature,  i*  definite  form,-  as  *early  as  1837  or  1838.  The  matter  was 
at  that  time  refeired  to  a  special  committee  of  the  L^slature,  of  which 
General  Appleton,  then  of  Portland,  was  chairman.  The  committee  tocik  up 
the  subject  and  went  into  a  critical  examination,  and  madle  quite  an  elaborate 
report  on  that  subject,  recommending  a  change  of  legiidative  movement  fer 
the  suppression  instead  of  the  regulation  of  the  trsffie — not  at  that  time 
reporting  any  statute,  not  at  that  time  eml^ying  any  definite  idea^  but 
recommending  as  an  object  of  legislation  4o  suppress  the  traffic  instead  of 
regulating  it 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  as  early  as  1837  or  1838.  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  year. 
I  know  it  was  as  early  as  that.  It  did  net  result,  however,  in  any  definite 
legislation  at  that  time.  The  matter  continued  to  be  agitated  firom  tfaat  tine 
forward,  without  any  definite  Ic^slation — ^without  any  legislation,  hi  htU 
except  some  Acts,  from  time  to  time,  changing  the  license  system,  by  making 
it  more  stringent  and  restricting  the  authorized  sale  under  it.  It  was  oat 
until  1846  that  this  effort  to  change  the  legislation  from  the  license  prindple 
to  the  prohibitory  principle,  was  embodied  in  any  form.  In  1840  it  was  tor 
the  first  time  done.  By  the  statute  of  1846,  all  sales  of  sptntnous  liqoors, 
except  for  me^cines  and  the  arts,  were  entnely  prohibited.    Provision  wss 
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made  by  tliat  Act  fi>r  the  appointment  of  penoni  to  sell  in  the  various  towns, 
and  they  proved  more  extensive  than  they  subsequently  were  by  statute. 
The  statute  of  1846  ivas  a  prohibitory  law,  based  upon  the  same  principle 
and  going  ta  the  same  extent  in  its  object  as  the  subsequent  laws  have  done. 

Q.  That  was  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  Maine  Law,  was  it  not  ? 

A>  The  Act  of  1840  was  in  operation  for  five  years  without  any  change 
in  the  law.  That  embraced  no  process  for  certain  seizures,  and  the  penalties 
were  very  different  from  those  subsequently  provided.  It  authorized  any 
person  to  sue  for  the  penalties  in  his  own  name  and  right,  and  provided 
yarioos  machineries  for  its  enforcement,  which  were  in  the  small  towns 
employed  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  State  during  the  five  following 
yeaRh--^e  more  active  temperance  men  in  the  State  all  the  time  contending 
for  a  more  stringent  law,  and  for  more  stringent  provision  for  its  enforcement 

Q.  Then  the  difference  between  the  law  of  1840  and  what  is  technically 
termed  the  Maine  Law,  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  its  penalties,  was  it 
not? 

A.  It  provided  for  more  authorized  to  sell  than  the  subsequent  law.  Its 
penalties  were  different.  It  contained  no  provision  for  the  search  of  places 
where  liquor  was  sold,  nor  for  the  seizures  of  liquors.  In  these  three  respects 
it  diflfered  from  the  subsequent  statute. 

Q.  Then  the  law  of  1846  authorized  no  penons  to  sell,  and  those  who  did 
it  were  to  do  it  exclusively  for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  not 
for  beverages? 

A.    That  was  the  purpose. 

Q,    When  was  the  next  law  ? 

A.  That  wsa  followed  by  what  is  technically  known  as  the  Maine  Law,  in 
1851. 

Q,  We  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  pretty  fiilly  how  that  law  has  been 
enfozced  in  Maine.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference  on  that  point, 
jou  have  observed.  We  would  like  to  have  you  give  an  accurate  account  of 
it,  so  far  as  you  may  be  able? 

A.  The  law  of  1846,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  enforced  very  exten- 
sively in  the  former  towns— not  so  extensively,  by  any  means,  in  the  largen 
towns  and  cities.  The  law  of  1851  was  for  several  years  enforced  generally 
throughout  the  State,  not  without  exceptions,  but  very  generally,  (and  the 
question  of  doang  up  all  public  places  of  sales  of  liquor.) 

Q.    For  how  long  a  time  was  it  so  enforced  ? 

A.  It  was  enfbrced,  perhaps,  more  and  more  vigorously  from  1851  to  1855. 
During  that  period  there  were  additions  made  to  the  law  to  increase  its  work- 
ing power,  as  it  was  claimed.  Changes  were  made  in  the  law  for  that  purpose 
firam  1851  to  1855.  It  probably  never  was  enforced  any  more  vigorously  than 
it  was  from  1851  to  1855,  nor  any  more  extensively  than  it  was  then. 

Q.  Yon  say  the  public  places  of  sale  were  broken  up.  What  real  effect  did 
that  have  upon  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed  in  Maine  as  a  beverage,  in 
your  judgment? 

A.  I,  of  course,  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  have  no  personal  knowl* 
edge  in  regard  to  that. 
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Q.    Toarjudgment,  sofarae  you  can  form  an  opinion,  vbieh  yoa  woidd 
consider  a  reasonable  opinion  ? 

A,  I  have  no  question  that  its  result  was  to  diminish  very  laigcly  the 
amount  of  intoxication.  My  opinion  would  be,  if  it  would  be  allowed,  that  it 
diminished  very  largely  ihe  use  of  liquors.  And  I  ought  to  state,  in  oooiiee- 
tion  with  that,  that  the  basis  of  that  opinion  is  that  of  visible  evidence  of  the 
use  of  liquors.  Some  might  not  infer  the  one  from  the  other^  I  only  wiab  to 
be  understood,  that  the  consumption  of  liquors  was  very  largely  diminialied 
and  my  opinion  is  based  simply  on  the  &ct  that  the  external. evidence  of  the 
use  of  liquors  has  YGry  largely  diminished ;  and  I  have  my  opinion  upon  tliat 
fact.  •   ' 

Q.  You  say  that  was  enforced  up  to  1855,  very  rigidly  and  quite  extea- 
sively.    Was  it  not  repealed  in  1856  ? 

A.  It  was  repealed  in  1856,  and  substantially  a  license  law  was  sobatitated 
in  its  stead. 

Q.  Well,  that  license  law  was  repealed  a  year  afler,  and  substantially  the 
old  law  reinstated  ? 

A,    It  was. 

Q.    What  was  the  operation  of  that  license  law  while  it  was  in  exiateaoe  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  not  enforced  to  any  extent. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  how  many  they  licensed  in  Portland,  for  instance? 

A,  I  do  not  remember  how  many  were  licensed.  I  simply  know  <mo  gen- 
eral fact,  that  whereveir  I  went  throughout  the  3tate  in  that  period  the  open 
sale  of  liquors  was  generally  resumed,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
scarcely  known. 

Q.     Of  the  license  law  ? 

A.  Of  the  license  law.  There  would  be  an  occasional  prosecntion  uoder 
it. 

Q.  After  the  prohibitory  law  was  reinstated,  was  that  put  in  force  quits 
generally  ? 

A .  It  was  generally  enforced  as  it  was  before,  but  I  think  not  so  thoroughly 
nor  so  extensively  as  it  had  been  before  it  was  repealed. 

Q.    But  quite  extensiifely  ? 
.    A.    It  was.    The  law  which  was  enacted  in  1857  went  into  operation  in 
January,  1858 ;  and  it  at  once  began  to  be  enforced,  and  it  has  been  enforced 
ever  since  in  the  small  towns,  with  some  exceptions  of  course,  but  generally 
in  the  small  towns,  and  quite  extensively  in  the  larger  towns. 

Q.  Was  there  a  suspension  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  to  some  extent* 
during  the  war  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was,  throughout  the  State,  in  the  large  places,  and  the 
agitation  incident  to  the  war  commenced  two  or  three  years  after  the 
law  was  re-enacted,  before  the  machinery  was  in  full  force  again.  Other  sub* 
jects  attracted  the  public  attention.  The  other  matters  upon  which  men  dif- 
fered were  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  So  fir 
as  I  know,  I  judge  it  to  have  been  so  generally  throughout  the  State. 

Q.    During  this  period  in  which  the  law  was  enforced,  was  there  a  dimion- 
'  tion  in  the  statistics  of  pauperage  and  crime  ? 
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A.  It  WIS  80  under  that  systeiD,  but  my  observation  woold  not  extend 
beyond  a  few  «f  the  larger  places  in  that  particular.  It  was  so  in  Portland, 
Bangor,  Belfast,  and  places  where  my  own  observation  led  me  to  lorm  an 
opnuott. 

Q,    Did  the  people  of  Maine  ever  vote  upon  that  ? 

A.  When  it  was  re-enacted  in  1857,  the  friends  of  the  law  chose  to  submit 
it  to  the  popular  vote  and  it  was  done ;  the  vote  being  taken,  I  think  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  summer  season,  not  at  the  time  when  there  was  any 
election,  when*  that  was  the  only  matter  in  which  the  people  were  called  out 
It  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  order  to  avoid  any  question  about  the 
right  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  positively  to  "go  into  effect  on  a  certain  day ; 
and  it  was  submitted  with  the  provision  that  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  did 
not  vote  in  favor  of  it,  that  it  should  be  thereby  considered  as  repealed.'  I  do 
not  use  tlie  precise  language,  but  that  was  the  provision  substantially. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  on  high  authority,  that  it  was  never  the  judg- 
ment of  the  peofde  of  Maine.  I  would  like  to  know  the  fact  on  that  subject, 
if  yon  please. 

A.  I  have  not  the  precise  vote.  Those  voting  in  favor  of  the  law  accord* 
ing  to  my  recollection,  numbered  between  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine 
thousand.  The  number  of  those  voting  against  it  I  cannot  state,  but  the 
number  was  yerj  small,  in  comparison ;  but  I  have  not  the  figures,  so  as  to 
give  the  vot6  as  it  stood. 

Q.  Hie  vote  in  the  affirmative  was  a  number  of  times  larger  than  that  in 
the  negative  ? 

A»  It  was  fiy^  or  six  times  as  laige  as  the  number  of  those  who  voted 
ag^nst  it,  according  to  my  recollection.  I  did  not  anticipate  the  question,  I 
have  not  prepared  myself  with  the  figures. 

Q.    To  what  extent  is  the  law  enforced  there  now  ? 

A.  It  has  been  very  generally  enforced  in  the  State.  I  mean  by  that/ 
that  it  is  enforced  in  the  larger  part  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State ;  a 
very  much  laiger  part,  so  that  the  towns  wherein  it  is  not  enforced  are  the 
exceptions.  ^ 

Q.    Is  there  much  moral  effort  in  Maine,  now,  on  the  subject  of  temperance  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  that  I  precisely  understand  your  question. 

Q-  Are  there  sennons  on  the  subject,  enforcing  the  duty  of  practising 
temperance  or  total  abstinence  ? 

A.  The  matter  is  one  which  is  being  discussed  extensively,  and  always  has 
boco,  in  the  pulpit  and  by  the  press, — always  has  been,  excepting  in  the  years 
when  the  public  mind  was  taken  up  with  the  question  of  rebellion. 

Q-  Has  there  not  been  a  change  effected  in  the  last  Le^slature  in  the 
law? 

A*    There  has  been. 

Q.    What  was  it,  if  you  please  ? 

A.  The  Legislature,  the  session  of  which  has  recently  closed,  established 
a  State  Constabulary  system  by  an  Act  copied  substantially  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act. 

Q.    And  increasing  the  penalties  also  ? 
92 
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A .  They  also  passed  a  new  Act  increasing  the  penalties,  so  that  e vety  viola- 
tion of  the  present  law  is  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  the  length  of  the 
term  varying  from  thirty  days  to  six  months. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  the  vote  of  the  Legislatnre  upon  the  test  questioii  ? 

A,  The  Constabulary  Act  passed.  I  do  not  remember  the  preeise  vota 
but  by  a  vote  I  think  of  ten  in  favor,  to  one  against  it. 

Q-    You  had  some  Democratic  votes,  of  course  ? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  bow  that  was.  The  Act  increasing  penallaea  and  raak- 
ii^  offences  of  every  grade  punishable,  was  passed  by  a  very  mncb  lazgcr 
majority,  three-fourths,  I  think,  althongh  I  have  not  the  figures  wilJi  me ;  bat 
that,  like  the  initiatory  Aot  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoptioa^  aod  is 
not  to  go  into  effect  unless  it  is  sustained  by  the  popular  vote  on  the  fint 
Monday  in  June,  I  think. 

Q.    Still  I  should  like  to  know  what,  in  your  opinion,  that  vote  will  be  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  result}  and  my  opinion  wonld  be  based 
upon  certain  facts  within  my  knowledge  or  substantially  the  same ;  bat  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendatory  question  will  be  substantially  sustained  by  the  pi^mlar 
vote,  by  a  large  majority,  as  decisive  as  the  original  vole,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q.    Four  or  five  times  as  largo  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  that  that  will  be  the  result 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  very  small  vote,  compared  to  Ae  number  of  votevs  in  the 
State? 

A.  The  vote,  I  think,  in  the  recent  election  of  both  political  parties,  was 
between  eighty  find  ninety  thousand.  I  should  think  that  not  more  titan  ane- 
third  part  of  the  voters  of  the  State  voted  afilnnatively  for  the  law.  The 
vote  was  taken  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  when  it  wodd  be  likely  to  be 
small,  and  being  on  the  day  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  voted  lor,  of 
course  it  would  be  so  to  some  extent  It  is  a  matter  of  which  any  one  ooald 
form  an  opinion  for  himself  as  to  the  reason. 

Q;  Was  it  not  generally  understood  what  the  vote  would  be,  and  wonld 
not  that  necessarily  prevent  many  fixxn  coming  up  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  ^t  was  so  certedn  at  that  time  as  it  is  now.  Tbe  year 
before  the  law  had  been  repealed  by  a  combination  of  influences  thait  resulted 
in  that ;  and  it  was  not  so  certain  what  the  public  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  State  would  be  as  it  is  now.  Still  I  think  the  firiends  of  tempenmce  at 
that  time  felt  certain  of  the  result  In  regard  to  the  amendments  which  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  my  opinion  would  be  based  in  iact  upon  the 
action  of  the  people  in  different  localities  where  that  qoestian  liaa  been 
brought  in,  and  in  cities  and  laige  towns,  where  the  law  has  been  v]go^ 
ously  enforced.  At  the  city  election  in  Bangor,  this  question  was  made 
a  test  question  at  the  recent  election ;  and  the  firiends  of  the  prohibitory  law 
re-elected  their  mayor,  who  has  been  for  years  a  practical  working  profaiH- 
tionist  They  re-elected  him  by  a  large  majority^  notwithstanding,  an  expo- 
nent of  the  same  political  party  was  run  against  him. 

Q.    That  opponent  got  the  Democratic  votes,  I  suppose  V 

A,  I  cannot  say  as  to  that ;  I  simply  know  the  ihct  that  the  present  ittjtr 
was  elected.  I  know  that  the  opponent  was  a  man  whom  I  know  equany 
well,  and  a  man  of  the  same  political  party,  and  yet  that  the  other  cawlUdata 
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■was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  In  Portland,  during  the  war,  our  mayor 
was  a  man  not  specially  interested  in  the  prohibitory  law ;  but  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  party  that  assisted  in  electing  him,  year  after  year,  by  com- 
mon consent,  we  thinking  it  better  not  to  make  that  a  test  question  during 
the  rebellion.  After  the  war  was  closed,  instead  of  re-electing  him,  a  year 
ago  this  Spring  the  friends  of  temperance  selected  a  man  who  was  a  well- 
known  prohibitionist,  and  elected  him  by  a  large  majority ;  but  during  the 
past  year,  the  law  has  been  very  thoroughly  enibrced,  by  degrees,  in  Port- 
land. There  have  been  three  or  fbur  hundred  cases  of  search  and  seizure 
during  the  past  year,  and  several  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  into  the 
manicipal  court,  without  regard  to  the  other  cases.  All  the  places  of  sale 
known,  except,  perhaps,  some  apothecaries,  have  been  searched  during  the 
year ;  and  the  mayor,  and  the  police  acting  under  him,  have  in  thb  way 
enforced  the  law.  The  question  being  substantially  a  test  question,  he  was 
electeti  this  Spring  with  an  increased  majority.  The  same  is  true  in  other 
cities,  and  these  facts  bring  me  to  the  conclusion,  together  with  other  facts 
within  my  knowledge,  that  the  people  will,  by  a  very  large  majority,  sustain 
the  amendment  to  the  present  law. 

Q.  Has  it  not  got  to  be,  on  the  whole,  understood  by  friends  and  foes,  that 
prohibition  is  the  settled  policy  of  Maine,  not  to  be  uprooted  until  there  is  a 
Tery  great  change  in  public  opinion  ? 

A,  I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  this  is  the  established  policy  of 
the  State.  A  large  number  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  State,— such  towns  as 
Walerville  and  Kennebunk,  embracing  the  seaboard  towns  that  are  not 
caties,  and  the  larger  class  of  towns,  within  my  personal  knowledge,  have 
taken  up  tbe  question  of  enforcing  the  law  and  instructed  their  officers  to  do 
it  at  tbe  public  expense ;  and  the  matter  is  being  carried  very  generally  in 
that  way.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  ought  to  say  that  there  arc  towns  in  the 
State,  both  large  and  small,  in  which  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

Q.    That  led  to  the  agitation  of  the  Constabulary  system,  I  suppose  ? 

A,    I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  reason. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  misnomer  here,  I  must  say,  in<.  a  clergyman  appearing 
in  fbvor  of  the  license  law.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  views  of  the 
clergy  in  your  city  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  of  any  clei^man  in  our  city,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  who  are  opposed  to  our  prohibitory  law. 
I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  there  are  not  others,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  public  men,  of  leading  men,  men  in 
pttblic  life,  city  and  town  officers,  etc.  ? 

A.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  indicated  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constabu- 
lary Act  by  our  Legislature.  I  was  with  a  committee  in  preparing  their  Acts, 
and  associated  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  both  branches,  with  a 
▼ery  large  number  of  whom  I  had  a  personal  acquuntance.  Of  course  there 
are  some  exceptions ;  but  the  great  body  of  that  class  of  men  in  the  State,  in 
the  Republican  party,  are  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  Had  you  any  particular  difficulty  in  securing  convictions  in  your  State, 
or  juries  dissenting  where  the  facts  are  clearly  proved  ? 
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A.    There  are  somelixnes  cases  of  diaagreement. 

Q.  Cases  where  the  facts  «re  all  plaia  and  they  stand  out  from  thetr  diaHke 
of  the  law,  insisting  on  their  right  to  judge  of  the  law,  etc.  ? 

A,  I  think  cases  of  disagreement,  under  these  circumstances,  are  rare,  bat 
they  do  sometimes  occur.  For  nearly  ten  years  I  had  charge  of  the  criminal 
courts  as  well  as  the  civiL  Being  on  the  bench,  I  was  engaged  every  year,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  trials  of  such  cases  as  came  into  the  Sopreme 
Court.  In  those  counties  where  they  have  enforced  the  law  the  most,  there  k 
less  danger  of  disagreement;  and  there  would  sometimes  be  cases  of  disagree- 
ment where  the  evidence  was  conclusive  (as  I  believe,)  and  satisfactory.  I 
have  often  known  such  cases,  where  there  was  a  disagreement,  to  stand  until 
the  next  term,  and  a  conviction  would  follow  on  the  second  triaL 

Q.    Do  they  allow  liquoi^ellers  to  sit  on  the  jury  ? 

A.  We  have  a  rule  by  which  no  person  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor  shall 
sit  in  such  cases  as  a  juror ;  so  that  if  it  appear  by  the  answers  or  otfaerwiae 
that  he  is  a  dealer  in  liquors,  he  is  excluded. 

Q.  Tou  consider,  as  a  jurist,  that  it  is  a  wise  and  proper  differenee,  I 
suppose? 

A.  I  personally  have  no  doubt  in  regard  to  that.  It  would  be  a  qnestkm 
that  would  hardly  seem  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You  were  inquired  of  in  rcfisrence  to  the  lioeiae 
law — ^I  mean  the  Neal  I>ow  law  ? 

A,  That  was  the  law  of  1851.  Mr.  Dow  has  been  active  in  securing  other 
laws,  but  that  was  more  particularly  connected  with  his  name. 

Q.  Was  the  consequent  legislation  in  passing  that  law  understood  to  be  in 
ikvor  of  it,  or  was  a  nu^jority  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  a  combination  of 
interests  or  by  political  considerations  ? 

A.  My  own  opinion  would  be,  that  the  nuyority  of  the  Lcgislatare  thai 
originally  enacted  that  law,  so  to  speak,  did  not  have  faidi  in  it.  It  was 
enaeted  in  1851,  before  the  present  parties,  as  they  now  stand,  were  oi*ganized, 
and  when  the  Democratic  party  had  the  nuyority  in  that  State ;  but  I  ahooki, 
perhaps,  say  this :  that  it  was  enacted  as*  the  result  of  the  agitalion  on  this 
subject  by  leading  temperance  men,  who  were  influential  men  in  both  parties  v 
and  my  view  would  be,  that  one  portion  of  the  Legislature  waa  strongly  in 
favor  and  the  other  portion  of  the  Legislature  did  not  exactly  have  faith,  but 
was  willing  to  say  to  those  of  us  who  wanted  it,  (and  I  waa  one  of  those 
who  wanted  it,)  we  are  willing  you  should  take  this  and  try  it 

Q.  So  far  as  this  is  concerned,  jErom  their  acts,  it  is  not  an  indication  of 
where  the  sentiment  of  the  minority  of  the  people  was.  There  may  have 
been  a  majority  voting  for  it,  but  was  that  Act  itself  a  sure  indication  of  what 
the  opinion  of  the  people  was  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  sure  indication  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  waa  in 
favor  of  having  a  law  for  suppressing  the  sale  of  intbxicating  liquors,  but  as 
to  whether  this  particular  mode  was  considered  the  best,  I  think  it  was  an 
experiment. 

Q.    'What  is  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  the  State  of  Maine  ? 

A.    It  is  now  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  more  or  less  ? 

Q.    At  the  time  that  this  was  submitted  to  the  people,  what  was  the  number  ? 
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A,  It  most  have  boen  ton  thousand  less,  I  shotild  judge,  than  now ;  though 
I  should  not  wirii  to  be  understood  as  stating  very  nearly. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  concerned,  there  was  a  vote  of 
about  twenty-eight  thousand,  was  there  ? 

A.  That  was  about  the  number,  I  think;  between  twenty-eight  and 
twenty-nine  thousand.    I  only  speak  from  recollection. 

Q.  We  can  go,'then,  no  farther  on  that,  than  to  say  that  the  only  action  of 
the  people  of  Maine  having  an  opportunity  to  record  their  votes,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Maine  Law,  was  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  thousand 
in  favor  of  the  law,  out  of  one  hundred  thousand  voters.  I  do  not  ask  for 
opinion,  but  any  action  caressed  by  tiie  people  when  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  it,  dther  yea  or  nay,  without  any  other  Opinion  connected 
with  it  Have  you  any  other  instances,  except  this  case  of  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  thousand  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  ? 

A.    If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  it  has  entered  into  our  popular  elections — 

(2-  No,  sir;  I  understand  that ;  but  where  the  people  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  opinion,  and  where  that  was  the  only  principle  ? 

A,    There  has  been  no  other  popular  vote  on  that  subject. 

Q,  While  we  all  know  that  in  a  popular  election  a  great  many  other  mat- 
ters may  come  in,  personal  dislikes  and  the  like,  is  that  a  fair  test  of  the  public 
sentiment  on  a  particular  law  where  the  vote  is  yea  or  nay  ? 

A,  I  should,  perhaps,  state  a  fact  which  others  know  as  well  as  myself, 
that  nnce  1856,  when  there  was  a  reaction  that  lasted  but  one  year,  the  party 
known  as  the  Republican  party  have  had  a  very  large  majority  in  our  State 
always.  In  connection  with  that,  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  answer  your 
question  would  be  this :  that  no  man  could  have  received  a  nomination  from 
that  party  who  was  not  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  And  less  than  a  majority  of  the  people  and  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
party,  might,  if  they  were  disposed,  secure  the  nomination  of  any  man  ? 

A.    It  might  be  done. 

Q.  I  would  inqmre  whether  the  use  of  liquor  having  diminished,  yon  infer 
it  if  I  understand  you  aright,  from  the  closing  of  the  open  places  of  sale  ?  I 
understood  you  to  answer  a  question  by  Mr.  Spooner,  that  you  thought  that 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  diminished  ? 

A.    I  expressed  such  an  opinion. 

Q.  Was  that  opinion  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  within  your  obe&va- 
tion,  public  places  of  sale  seem  to  be  closed  ? 

A,  It  was  only  in  part  upon  that ;  perhaps  less  upon  that  than  other  facts. 
There  is  very  much  less  indication  in  the  streets  and  a  very  much  less  number 
of  arrests  in  our  city ;  and  in  all  those  evidences  where  there  is  any  public 
manifestation,  these  public  manifestations  were  very  largely  diminished. 

Q-    Bo  you  Imow  anything  about  the  secret  sale  ? 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.    There  are  a  portion  of  the  places  which  are  apparently  closed.  I  would 
inquire  whether  there  are  other  portions  of  the  State  in  which  it  continues  ? 
A.    There  are  some- towns  in  the  State  where  the  public  sale  is  continued, 
the  number  yet  being  large  enough.    There  have  always,  I  think,  been  some 
places. 
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Q.    Now,  in  regard  to  the  private  or  secret  sale,  have  you  any  j 
jaflging  how  far  that  is  cairied  on,  or  whether  it  is  discontinaed  ? 

A,  I  hare  no  doabt  that  there  has  alwa3's  been,  nnce  the  law  wais  enfosced, 
a  secret  sale  of  liquors  to  a  certain  extent.  The  very  fact  tiiat  it  is  secret, 
of  course,  would  prevent  any  one  who  is  not  hinoflelf  a  pbrchaser,  from 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  it. 

Q.  Beal]y,  then,  one  cannot  tell  what  the  amount  of  that  sale  is,  Tcry 
weU? 

A,  During  the  ten  years  of  my  official  life  my  duties  lisve  led  me  isto ail 
parts  of  the  State,  generally  stopping  at  hotels,  and  stopping  at  hotels  when, 
if  sold  at  all,  of  course  it  was  sold  secretly,  and  all  persons  coold  fbtm  sooe 
opinion,  quite  indefinite,  but  yet  some  opinion  as  to  the  sale  of  it. 

Q.  In  large  places  was  it  or  not  a  question  that  thegpe  were  secret  places  in 
all  the  hotels  where  it  could  be  got  ? 

A.  It  faaa  always  been  understood  that  there  were  places  where  it  could 
be  purchased ;  and  it  has  not  been  an  uncommon  tiung  £at  the  police  in  our 
cities  to  ferret  out  snch  places,  and  have  those  who  bad  chaxge  of  them  pros- 
ecuted and  convicted. 

Q.  Ib  there  any  difficulty  in  anybody  in  the  State  of  Maine  at  the  present 
time,  who  desires,  getting  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage? 

A .  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  towns  in  the  State  where  it  would  he 
Impossible  to  get  it — a  very  large  number,  and  sostie  of  them  large  towns.  In 
our  cities  and  in  a  large  number  of  the  large  towns,  I  have  no  doabt  that 
there  are  places  where  persons  can  succeed  in  getting  liqaors. 

Q.  Can  they  not  get  them  now  as  wdl  as  ever  ?  Is  there  any  diffienUy 
in  their  obtaining  them,  if  they  wish  to  get  them  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  state  anytiiing  in  addition  to  what  I  hsLWe  stated,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  places  like  Portland,  Bangor  and  ether  places*  penoos 
who  want  liquors  can  obtain  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  a  gentleman  going  from  Massacdnisetts  to  anj 
of  the  hotels  in  Portland,  and  getting  liquor  if  he  wants  it  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  I  have  no  ineaps  of 
knowing  about  it.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the ;  if  not  directly  in  answer  to 
that,  that  my  opinion  is  that  a  gentleman  putting  up  at  most  of  oor  hotels 
who  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  sent  to  his  room,  could  havo  it  doocy  while  it 
wotud  be  perhaps  impossible  to  get  it  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  From  your  observation  in  your  course  as  a  public  man,  (and  I  have 
known  it  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  consistent  one),  I  would  IUdb  your  opiaion 
whether  under  the  operation  of  your  legislation  any  persons  in  the  babit  of 
drunkenness  or  persons  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  though  not  as  a  beversigev 
have,  from  the  mere  operation  of  your  legislation,  been  redaimed,  or  whether 
moderate  drinkers  have  been  induced  to  give  it  up  altogether  9 

A.    If  you  ask  my  opinion  upon  that  matter  I  can  give  it. 

Q,    Yes,  sir,  you  can  do  no  more  than  to  give  your  opinion. 

A.  My  opinion  has  been  from  the  first  and  has  been  continually  stxength- 
encd  by  my  observation  and  personal  connection  with  the  enforcement  of^lhe 
law,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  it  is,  it  has  an  .effect  on  the 
public  sentiment  in  making  it  disreputable  to  drink,  and  in  restraining  men 
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from  a  praedce  in  which  they  could  not  indulge  except  by  doing  it  secretly, 
whicfa  they  do  not  like  to  do ;  and,  ther^ore,  aside  from  its  direct  influence 
perhaps  its  most  Taluable  work  was  on  the  point  you  suggested,  making  the 
use  of  liquor  disreputable  and  thereby  restraining  the  young  from  the  habit. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  any  effect  upon  the  personal  habits  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  fiquois  ? 

A,  I  think  the  law  alone  with  us  has  had  the  effect  to  make  the  use  of 
liquors  in  a  certain  sense  so  unpopular,  that  whereas  it  was  once  common  to 
have  wines  at  social  gatherings  and  parties,  creating  a  temptation  to  the 
young,  and  others,  now  it  is  a  thing  almost  unknown. 

Q.    Since  1851  when  the  law  was  passed,  is  there  less  ? 

A.    I  think  there  is  rery  much  less. 

Q.  And  yet  tiiere  is  not  a  hotel  in  Maine,  where  if  a  person  goes  and 
<»ders  a  bottle  of  wine,  he  could  not  get  it^ 

A.    There  are  a  large  nnmb»  of  hotels  in  Maine. 

Q.    Wen,  in  Portland,  the  leading  hotels  ? 

A.  One  of  our  hotels,  within  a  week,  has  come  out  with  an  advertisement 
that  there  will  hereailer  be  no  sale  of  liquors.  It  may  be  because  they  haye 
been  prosecuted  soTcral  tiiaes  through  the  Winter;  but  they  now  advertise  as 
a  strictly  temperance  hotel 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  a  system  of  legislation  that  should  close  up  the 
public  ban,  and  yet  permit  hotels  to  furnish  it  to  their  guests,  would  be  objec- 
tionable ? 

A.  My  opinion  wonld  be  that  it  would  be  conceding  tho  whole  ground 
upon  which  temperance  stands. 

Q.  It  might  be  conceding  the  theory ;  but  how  would  it  be  as  to  putting 
the  ostter  into  effect  ? 

A,  I  do  not  speak  of  it  simply  as  theory^  because  theory,  disconnected 
from  practical  working,  is  not  of  much  value.  The  mere  fiict  that  guests,  in 
violation  of  the  law,  can  have  a  bottle  of  wine  sent  to  them  at  their  rooms  if 
they  want,  perhaps  would  have  no  serious  influence  upon  the  community  in  a 
temperance  point  of  view.  But  tho  fact  that  the  law  allowed  that  to  be  done 
would  take  the  basis  out  of  all  other  temperance  working,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.    Then  you  will  not  concede  the  privilege  to  an  individual  ? 

A.  I  should  regret  vexy  much  if  any  one  had  not  the  privilege  of  deciding 
that  for  himself. 

Q.    Well,  does  not  this  law  deprive  him  of  that  ? 

A,  I  am  aware  of  no  provision  of  the  law  against  a  person's  having  a  hdr 
tie  of  wine  for  his  dinner,  if  he  can  get  it. 

Q.    Tou  think  it  is  a  thing  that  he  has  a  right  to  decide  upon  ? 

A.  I  think  that  if  he  owns  the  bottle  of  wine,  the  question  whether  he 
shall  use  it  or  not,  is  a  question  entirely  for  his  own  decision. 

Q.    Is  it  right  to  use  it  ? 

A .    I  suppose  you  use  the  word  right  in  two  different  senses. 

Q.  I  mean  the  simple  right.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  using  it  for  his 
dinner,  calling  for  the  interposition  of  a  system  of  legislation.  Is  there  such 
a  wrong  in  a  man's  using  at  dinner  a  glass  of  wine,  as  to  call  for  an  Act  of 
legblation  to  prevent  it? 
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A .  If  you  (q)eak  of  tlie  nimple  guilt  of  the  aot,  in  my  judgment  it  would 
be  wrong  for  a  man  to  use  liqnon  in  that  way  on  account  of  the  inflne&ce  of 
example,  wluch  would  lead  oUien,  he  knows  ngt  how  many  others  to  do  tlw 
8ame  thing,  and  enter  upon  a  coutk  of  inddgenoe,  wiuehf  while  he  mi^ 
save  himself,  they  might  be  led  on  to  their  ruin. 

Q.    Do  you  consider  it  a  moral  an  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  sin  for  a  man  to  set  an  esuunple  for  the  oemmaiiitj, 
which  will  result  in  great  public  injury. 

Q.  Do  you  behere  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  enfixroeaent  of  a  law  thst 
is  based  upon  a  principle  which  a  large  portiim  of  the  commnnilj  do  not  aib- 
scribe  to? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  obserFation,  that  a  law  whidi  meets  with 
uniTersal  assent,  as  most  of  our  criminal  laws  do^  can  be  enforoed  more  easly 
than  any  law  which  does  not  meet  with  such  assent.  The  general  principle,  I 
have  no  doubt,  is  true,  that  the  more  uniTenally  a  law  agrees  with  &e  pablic 
sentiment,  the  more  easily  it  is  enlbroed. 

Q,  Will  there  not  always^  in  your  opnuon,  be  great  difficulty  in  enfimng 
laws  that  are  contrary  to  the  public  judgment  ?  I  am  not  aayii^  of  the 
majority,  but  of  a  very  large  nunority  of  the  people  ? 

A.  The  question  seems  to  me  to  invdve  the  same  principle  as  belbone.  In 
propordon  to  the  number  of  those  who  disagree  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  is 
that  proportion  there  will  be  difficult  in  enfbretng  it;  bat  if  the  law  itsdf  is 
based  on  an  intrinsically  right  principle,  the  very  enlbioement  of  it  tends  to 
bring  the  public  sentiment  up  to  the  sentiment  of  the  law,  and  make  it  more 
and  more  easy  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  law,  by  the  mere  majority  of  the  legpd  voUn 
approving  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based,  while  a  kxge  mimnty  ^ 
approve  of  it,  can  be  enforced  to  any  particular  ben^t  ? 

A.  I  take  it  to  be  well  known,  that  there  are  certainlaws  which  cone  into 
jezistence  by  the  agitation  which  precedes  a  popular  verdict  in  their  ftvor; 
and  there  is  a  time  when  the  nugorily  is  opposed  to  it.  And  it  is  ^itated 
until  the  principle  gets  up  to  secure  a  majori^,  and  it  then  assomes  a  ibm 
of  law.  If  a  majority  is  small,  it  is  difficult  at  fifst  to  execute  it;  and 
the  difficulty  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  die 
difficulty  in  the  execution  of  any  law,  in  my  judgment,  lies  in  the  fiict  that, 
if  it  is  right,  and  commends  itself  to  the  people,  it  will  not  only  woik  itself  up 
to  secure  a  majority,  but  it  will,  in  time,  work  itself  up  to  have  a  pteponder^ 
ating  influence  in  the  community* 

Q.  And  the  question  lies  in  the  idea  whether  the  law  is  a  proper  law  cr 
not,  does  it  not  ? 

A.  Whether  the  object  to  be  secured  is  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one,  is  Ike 
phraseology  I  used. 

Q,    The  end  does  not  always  justify  the  means,  does  it  ? 

A.  The  end,  and  the  principle  underlying  it,  however,  are  the  saae  if 
they  arc  good. 

Q.  Bat  if  the  principle  underlying  it  is  a  wrong  one,  would  yon  as  judge 
or  as  legislator  advise  the  passage  of  a  law  the  principle  of  which  ooold  not  be 
executed,  though  the  end  aimed  at  might  be  a  good  lone  ? 
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A,  It  18  rather  luMEardous  to  give  opinion  on  specifie  questions  of  that 
kind. 

Q»  J£  70tt  wera  oonvinced^that  the  nnderiying  principles  of  suph  a  law 
were  aDMMind  and  wrong,  woidd  yon  ^1  at  liberijr  to  base  a  criminal  law 
upon  sncfa  principles,  althoogh  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  law  is  good  ? 

A.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  jron -meaB  hj  ^^nndtolying* 
prisetples. 

Q.  By  that  I  mean  the  principle  npini*whinh  the  lawn  based.  This  law 
assnmes  that  cerfain  pmetices  are  so  wiolced,  as  to  require  the  interposition  of 
le^sktiTe  power  ? 

A*  To  answer  that  question,  I  shonld  have  to  say  that  the  law  assumes 
that  the  use  of  iirioaiidating  Hqoor  is  pvodnctiTe  ofevii,  and  that  therefore  the 
tnffio  ought  to  be  soppiessed.    That  I  woold  call  an  underiying  principle^ 

a    Suppose  that  the  Uw  contains  no  such  a  principle  as  tiiat? 

A*  Dvory  law  proposes  some  object  to  be  attained;  the  ol^ect  to  be 
attained  here,  is  the  suppression  of  the  tmffio  in  liquor,  then  comes  a  question 
in  legard  to  the  proper  means  by  which  to  attain  that  object.  The  end  and 
the  means,  it  seems  to  me,  embnoe  the  whole.  Therefore  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  you  mea^  by  "  mnderlying  principle.'* 

Q.  If  e¥ery  man  sold  liquor,  you  woidd  not  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
hung? 

A.  I  hare  never  eom^  to  that  eonekision.  I  wodd  make  the  law  the 
wisest  and  best  that  oodld  be  made  to  secure  the  end. 

TE8TIM0NT  or  BbV.  SaMUBI.  T.  SsBXtTlt 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Snoayxn.) :  I  would  like  to  hare  your  opinion  as  to  the 
expedienoy  aad  propriety  of  the  present  liquor  law  as  compared  with  the 
license  system  which  will  license  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  the 
purpose  of  a  beverage  ? 

A,  My  opinion  is,  sir,  rery  dearly'  and  deeidedly  in  faror  of  the  prohib- 
itory law,  greatly  preftmng  it  to  a  license  law,  and  not  only  greatly  preferring 
it,  but  pevfectly  abhemng  Ae  principle  of  license  as  made  the  basis  of-  law. 

Q.  Theevikof  thetiaffioareso  great  that  yon  thmk  it  would  not  do  to 
give  a  legal  aanctien  to  it> 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q,    Aad  thereby  substantially  assert  that  a  bad  praetice  is  a  right  one? 

A»  It  is  my.opinimi,  and  the  opinimi  of  rery  many  with  whom  I  am  asso- 
ciated, that  to  license  in  any  degree  the  traffic  In  intoxicatag  Uquors  would 
be  «  wrong  of  whisii  this  ComiM»weakh  oi^gfat  not  to  begnil^.  I  feel  Ihat 
the  principle  upon  which  tiie  prohibitory  law  is  based  is  a  right  principle.  It 
eeehs  the  entire  auppreasion  of  the  traffio  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  we  ail 
know  the  erils  that  result  from  that  traffic  The  only  questwn  I  hare  ever 
heard  mooted  with  reference  to  Ae  law  is,  whether  it  can  be  enlbroed.  The 
righteousness  of  the  prohibitory  principle  is  acknowledged  even  by  the  advo» 
cates  of  a  license  law.  A  license  law  is  entirely  prohibitory  to  all  who  are 
not  licensed.  If  the  jnuiciple  of  prohibition  is  not  right  in  legislalion  then 
the  license  law  cannot  be  right,  for  the  advocates  of  that  law  hold  on  to  that 
principle  very  starenuoosly ;  and  thmr  argument  at  the  present  daj  in  fevor  of 
98 
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a  license  law  is,  that  it  is  gobg  to  be  so  iearMij  atriagmt  thai  it  will  restrain 
and  limit  a  great  deal  of  Uie  traffic  in  intoaucating  drinks.  Kow»  air,  I  belicTe 
that  is  all  moonshine.  No  saoh  results  caq  fdlow«  Here  is  the  reason. 
Behind  this  prohibitory  law,  upholding  it,  sustaining  it  and  enfcxroing  it,  is  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  this  Cornmonweidtb*  This  law  is  prayed  for  in  most 
of  our  churches,  if  not  in  all.  It  is  prayed  for  in  tlioiisaiids  of  Amily  altaia  of 
this  Commonwealth.  What  other  law  is  there  upon  our  statute  book  that  is 
90  supported  by  the  religkms,  C^riiAiaii  senttment  of  the  pco{^e  as  this  ?  And 
what  Christian  man  erer  did  or  ever  would  pray  lor  the  ^nforeenawpt  of  a 
license  law  ?  There  would  not  be  a  prayer  behind  it;  and  I  say  that  if  yoa 
take  away  this  prop  upon  which  tiie  prohibttoiy  Uw  zests  fix  its  snpport,  and 
this  mighty  power  which  is  behind  it  £m  its  eolbrcemflBt— if  you  give  iq>  the 
prindple  of  prt^lntion,  you  admit  that  the  tniffic  in  intozioatiag  drinb 
cannot  be  regulated  and  restricted,  as  well  as  admit  that  it  eaanot  be  sup- 
pressed. .  I  aui  sure  that  this  law  <!an  be  enforced.  la  Hampshire  Counif  tt 
is  now  being  enforced.  In  the  town  of  Easthampton  it  has  be^  enfixeed, 
and  it  will  be  enfefced.  There  la  not  a  place  in  that  town  where  a  glass  of 
anything  that  can  intoxicate  can  be  puidliased«  neither  ale  nor  cider.  We 
have  shut  up  every  liqnor^hop,  and  we  feel,  as  our  district-attorney  said, 
that  since  we  have  &e  deoisiens  of  the  United  States  Court  in  £avoir  of  this 
law,  the  law  works  like  a  charm.  It  was  not  until  within  a  few  weeks  that 
the  rumsellere  in  Hampshire  Conaty  kaew.1l»t  they  were  liable  to  be  sent  U> 
jail  at  the  first  trial.  The  temperaaee  men  did  not  know  it.  They  liave  jost 
learned  it,  and  we  feel  now  that  the  law  is  what  we  want  Yesterday,  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  in  Easthampton,  when  the  town  hall  was  filled  with 
voters,  a  resolution  was  offered  remonstrating  against  the  petition  of  the  Hon. 
Alpheus  Hardy  and  others  for  a  license  law,  and  uiging  the  Legislatare  to  do 
nothing  with  our  prohifattory  law  excepting  to  make  it  more  atriagent.  I  had 
the  honor  of  standing  up  befixre  that  well-filled  hall,  crowded  indeed  it  wm, 
and  advocating  those  resolutions,  and  my  soul  was  thrilled  ae  I  loolced  over 
that  audience  and  saw  what  I  bad  not  seen  since  the  war«  There  waa  &n  ia 
'  those  men's  eyes.  There  was  a  determination  written  in  their  caantenancesi 
showing  a  spirit  that  I  had  net  seen  since  the  war  closed.  What  was  the 
result?  A  vote  was  taken  by  standing,  and  that  vole  waa  aaaninooaly  ia 
favor  of  that  resolution. 

I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  ofmuon  of  ministees  eoncomkig  thia  meamie. 
In  the  Hampshire  Association  of  Congregational  miniaters  there  is  but  one 
man  who  is  not  strongly,  earnestly  and  decidedly  in  favor  of  thia  prohilHtQiy 
law,  and  we  all  think  that  he  would  be  a  little  better  if  he  was.  He  is  not 
the  pastor  of  a  church.  Among  the  Methodist  miaiaterB  I  do  not  knoa  d 
one  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  law.  I  never  saw  a  Methediat 
minister  who  was  not  right  upon  this  subject.  They  are  all  in  favor  of  this 
hiw.  It  is  just  so  with  the  Baptist  ministers,  aad  it  is  just  so  with  the  only 
Unitarian  minister  that  we  have  in  the  eoonty ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  chaKh- 
member  in  that  region  who  is  not  in  fiivor  of  the  prohibitory  law;  and  ia 
four  towns  in  the  western  part  of  Hampshire  Comity,  where  I  reride,  no  aisa 
to-day  can  purchase  a  (^ass  of  intoxicating  liquor.  They  ate  enfocing  the 
law  all  over  the  county.    Give  us  a  thorough,  efficient  State  Constabolaiy, 
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and  we  feel  that  fhifl  law  can  be  executed  an  oTer  the  Ckniunowireaith.  That 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  where  I  liye.  We  all  feel*-4t  great  majority  I 
know,  feel  as  I  do.  That  is/i  peculiar  county.  My  fHend^  the  Hon.  £•  H. 
Sawyer,  who  wacT  elected  to  the  Senate  this  year,  and  to  the  House  last  year, 
waa  elected  to  the  House  last  year  by  a  mumunous  vote.  We  oannot  expect 
each  results  everywhere,  we  cannot  expect  that  there  will  be  such  a  unani- 
mous sentiment  in  favor  of  a  law  all  over  the  Conunoawealth,  but  we  feel  as 
we  did  during  the  war,  the  same  chords  are  touched  now  when  this  question 
eomes  up  that  Goyemor  Andrew  touched  by  his  proclamatioas  during  the 
war.  Massachusetts  can  do  what  is  right,  cost  what  it  may.  She  can  enforce 
this  law  and  do  her  duty  here  aa  she  did  it  then.  When  gentlemen  say  that 
the  law  cannot  be  enfoNcd,  we  reply  that  we  want  to  try  it.  We  want  to  put 
tike  matter  to  the  test  We  all  feel  just  aa  Senator  Stockbridge  said  to  me 
last  year  when  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  danger  of  the  license  law  being 
passed  at  the  last,  session.  He  sud,  ''  Massachusetts  never  takes  a  back- 
track ;**  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  taking  a  back-track  if  we  had  a  license 
law.  We  feel  that  a  permission  given  to  one  man  to  sell,- breaks  down  all  the 
force  of  the  law.  If  right  men  have  that  privilege  it  is  ri|^t  for  all  men  to 
have  it. 

There  are  some  facts  respecting  the  enforoemeni  of  the  law  in  Conneetient 
that  I  would  .like  to  give,  but  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  Committee.  I 
will  only  add  one  thing.  In  Easthampton,  w«  have  the  celebrated  Williston 
Seminary,  where  nearly  two  hundred  young  men  are  gathered  all  the  while 
for  education.  Many  gentlemen  come  to  me  and  ask  about  the  influence 
that  will  be  exerted  in  that  institution  upon  their  children.  Again  and  again 
the  question  has  beea  asked,  "  Is  there  any  place  in  your  town  where  intoxi- 
cating liquors  can  be  paiichased?"  And  one  genthmen  with  whom  I  talked 
who  was  in  &vor  of  the  license  law  said  in  ansVer  to  this  qoestion,  *^  Is  there 
a  gentleman  in  the  United  States  who  haa  a  son  to  be  educated,  who  would 
not  rather  put  him  in  the  seminary  in  Easthampton,  where  the  prohibitory 
law  was  enforced  than  put  him  in  a  town  where  the  license  law  permitted 
any  man  in  the  town  under  any  circumstances  to  sell  liquors  ?"  He  answered 
what  yon  may  imagine,-*-*'  Certainly,  any  gentleauai  would  prefer  to  send 
Ida  son  where  heeould  not  be  able  to  get  a  drink  of  liquor  under  any  circiun- 
stances."  We  all  feel  that  we  must  care  for  our  young  men ;  that  we  must 
not  permit  the  sale  of  liquor  in  a  single  place  where  our  young  men  or  any- 
body else  can  purchase  that  which  will  intoxicate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Did  you  make  the  same  speech  yesterday  that  you 
just  made  here  ?  ' 

A .  No,  sir.  I  never  repeat  the  same  speech.  This  is  such  a  grand  subject 
that  I  can  make  a  thousand  different  speeches  on  it  the  same  day. 

Q.    I  supposed  yon  came  as  a  witness  to  state  the  facts  ? 

A.    That  was  what  I  designed  to  do,  and  I  intend  to  do  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooneb.)  At  this  meeting  at  Basthampton,  not  only  the 
reU^ons  people  of  this  town,but  the  people  generally  were  present,  weietb^ 
not? 

A»    Certainlyw 
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Q,  ThoBewliodidiM^inroreMtobeiel]gioaf,«ndtlioM  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  were  prasent  and  yotad  iwani- 
mouily  on  therotolalioai  ? 

A,    Tes,  nr«    Hot  a  man  stood  np  against  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  jtm  are  entirelj  coofi- 
dent  that  there  will  ever  be  such  an  enforeement  of  this  prohilHtorj  law  as 
wiB  prevent  dronkenneBs  and  intemperance  in  the  Commonwealtk  ? 

A.    lam. 

Q.    Ton  entertain  no  doubt  abont  that  ? 

A,    None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  70a  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  so  enferced  as  to 
entirely  ezclnde  the  nse  of  intozieating  fiqnor  as  a  beverage  from  all  dasses  ? 

A^    Tes,  flir. 

Q.    Ton  have  no  doabt  abont  that? 

A^    None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.    Not  the  least? 

A.    Not  the  least,  sir. 

Q.    How  long,  in  yonr  opinioQ,  will  it  be  before  that  time  will  come  ? 

A,  It  will  be  necessary  for  a  great  many  of  the  present  generation,  who 
are  pressing  the  license  law,  to  pass  away,  before  that  point  is  reached,  bnt  I 
believe  it  will  be  reached  by  and  by. 

Q,  YoQ  believe  that  yoor  opinion  npon  this  subject  is  entirely  lig^t,  do 
yon? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  And  yon  believe  that  the  opinions  of  other  gentlemen  who  differ  with 
you  are  entirely  wrong  ? 

A*  I  do,  sir.  I  do  not  say,  howerer,  that  there  are  not  good  men  like  my 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Child,  who  are  in  fiivor  of  a  license  law.  By  no  means. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  is  a  bad  man  who  is  in  fiivor  of  it,  but  I 
do  say  that  I  think  that  every  man  who  is  in  favor  of  it  is  wrong,  just  exactly 
as  I  thought  years  ago  in  reference  to  Hke  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  tiie  old 
qnestiiHi  of  slavery.  There  were  ministers,  pious,  godly  men,  who  bdievcd  in 
the  Pogittve  Slave  Law  and  in  alaveiy.  I  then  Mi  tiiat  they  were  wrong, 
and  I  feel  so  now ;  and  I  fed  that  they  would  have  been  better  men  if  they 
had  believed  differently  on  the  subject 

Q.  Do  you  concede  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  to  those  who  differ 
with  you  in  this  matter  ? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  There  may  be,  then,  men  who  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  l^gUatiofi, 
some  law  different  ftom  the  present  hiw  would  be  better,  and  still  be  honest  in 
that  belief? 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  What  do  you  then  think,  «r,  of  an  effort  by  yourself,  and  by  men  who 
believe  as  you  do,  to  put  your  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  law  against 
what  yon  concede  to  bean  honest  opinion  of  otiier  persons  of  the  community? 

A.  I  think  abont  this  matter  just  as  I  did  about  the  old  slave  laws— that 
the  fact  that  men  honestly  believed  that  slaveiy  was  the  best  oosidition  ftr  a 
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certain  portion  of  the  race,  wonid  not  hinder  me  an  instant  frompaaring  a  law 
that  would  permit  every  slave  to  go  free. 

Q.    If  70a  felt  that  one  mode  of  legislation  would  practically  and  actually 
promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  prevent  intemperance  better  than 
another  mode,  would  you  not  take  that  kind  of  a  law  ? 
A.    That  is  the  kind  of  law  I  do  take. 

Q.  That  is  begging  the  question.  The  question  is,  would  you  not  prefer 
that  kind  of  legislatioti  which  would  most  effectually  suppress  the  evils  of 
intemperance  ? 

A,  Certainly  I  would.  That  is  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at;  but  I 
would  have  the  Commonwealth  in,  and,  by  the  means  which  she  takes  to 
secure  that  end,  act  worthy  of  herself. 

Q.  What  other  way  is  there  for  the  Commonwealth  to  act  worthy  of  herself 
than  to  take  the  best  means  of  doing  the  best  act  ? 

A.  That  comprehends  all.  If  you  take  the  best  means  of  doing  the  best 
act,  that  is  all  that  we  ask. 

Q.    Now,  you  and  I  may  differ  as  to  what  are  the  best  means,  and  wp  may 
honestly  differ,  may  we  not  ? 
A,    Certainly. 

Q.  Does  it  not  then  result,  after  all,  that  this  is  but  a  question  of  opinion 
between  men  ?  Your  opinion  may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  mine,  and  I 
presume  that  it  is ;  but  do  you  not  think  that  you  deny  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  when  you  say  that  all  this  talk  of  a  license  law  is  *'  moonshine  ?  " 

A,  I  say  that  all  this  talk  of  a  license  law  promoting  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance is  '^  moonshine.'*  I  did  not  know  that  my  respected  fiiend,  Mr.  Child, 
stood  upon  that  platform,  or  I  would  have  been  more  careful. 

Q,  I  ask,  after  all,  if  one  man  honestly  believes  that  one  kind  of  legislation 
will  best  promote  the  object  sdmed  at,  and  another  another,  is  it  not  between 
them  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  the  best  means  to  acoom- 
pllsh  the  same  ends  ?  They  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  means,  but  is  there 
anything  more  in  it  than  a  difference  of  opinion  ? 

A.    There  may  be,  sir.    I  feel  in  this  case  that  there  is  a  difference  of* 
opinion  between  you  and  me.    In  my  case,  in  addition  to  my  opinion,  is  my 
conscience ;  but  in  this  case  I  do  not  understand  you  to  ui^  that  you  are 
acting  with  any  regard  to  your  conscience,  any  more  than  you  would  in  any 
other  matter  of  legislation. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  I  Sfud  in  the  opening  of  the  case  before  this  Com- 
mittee? 

A,    No,  sir ;  I  only  came  into  the  city  this  morning. 
Q.    Do  you  mean,  then,  in  regard  to  what  we  have  smd  and  done  upon 
this  subject,  and  what  has  been  said  and  done  by  the  large  number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  signed  this  petition,  to  asperse  them  all  as  not  acting  in  accord- 
aibce  with  their  conscience  ? 

A.    Of  course  not ;  I  meant  no  aspersion. 

Q.  Do  you  not  mean  to  say  that  you  act  from  conscience  and  they  do 
not? 

A.  Certainly  I  do,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  you  take  it  I  feel  that 
in  sustaining  this  prohibitory  law  we  are  acting  from  the  promptings  of  our 
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cooBcienee.  It  is  a  part  of  our  religion.  Our  Christiamty  has  to  do  wkh  it- 
As  Christian  men,  as  good  men,  we  stand  up  for  this  law  and  for  its  enforce- 
ment. Now,  here  are  certain  laws  which  are  before  the  L^islature,  in  which 
men  who  advocate  them  do  not  feel  impelled  to  sustain  them  by  thdr  con- 
science or  by  their  religion.  It  is  not  saying  an3rthing  against  a  man  to  say 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  such  a  law,  just  simply  from  his  intellectual  convictioii, 
and  that  his  conscience  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  where  there  is  no  great 
principle  of  right  underlying  the  law ;  and  that  is  the  attitude  in  which  my 
respected  friend,  Mr.  Child,  is  placed.  I  do  not  think  that  he  b  acting  con- 
trary to  his  conscience ;  but  I  think  that  his  conscience  has  nothing  partica- 
larly  to  do  with  his  action.    There  is  no  aspersion  or  slur  in  that,  I  think. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  license  law,  the 
large  number  of  Christian  ministers  standing  as  well  in  the  commumty  as 
other  Christian  ministers,  who  have  come  here  and  testified  in  favor  of  a 
license  law — do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  honest,  by  every  Clnistian 
principle,  in  what  they  have  said  and  done  ? 

A.  1  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  prompted  by  conscience  to  advocate 
the  license  law ;  that  it  does  not  take  hold  of  them  so  that  they  can  pray  for 
it  and  work  for  it  as  Christian  men,  from  the  impulse  of  their  conscience  and 
religious  nature. 

Q.    Is  it  right  for  you  to  say  that  ? 

A.    It  is  my  opinion  and  I  have  a  right  to  express  it 

Q.  I  ask  you,  as  a  Christian  minister,  is  it  right  for  you  to  say  that  these 
other  Christian  ministers  have  acted  upon  a  matter  that  they  could  not  pray  for. 

A,    1  have  not  said  that  they  could  not 

Q.  Well,  upon  a  matter  that  they  do  not  pray  for.  What  reason  have  yon 
to  say  that? 

A.  I  will  give  yon  a  reason.  I  never  heard  a  man  pray  for  a  license  law. 
I  cannot  imagine  how  he  would  go  to  work  to  do  it.  Now,  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  prayers  for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law.  I  object  to 
my  statements  being  twisted  so  as  to  intimate  any  kind  of  reproach  or  slur 
*  upon  other  Christian  ministers.  I  would  n9t  say  that  those  distingnidied 
ministers  and  Christian  men  who  stood  up  here  and  testified  in  favor  of  a 
license  law  were  acting  against  their  consciences.  I  do  not  say  any  such 
thing,  not  at  alL  If  what  I  have  said  is  understood  as  I  meant  it,  it  does  not 
cast  upon  them  the  slightest  slur  or  reproach. 

Q.  But  what  you  say  does  recommend  your  own  opinion  as  a  conscientioiB 
one,  while  theirs  is  not  ? 

A,  There  is  a  greater  power  behind  a  prohibitory  law  than  there  can  be 
behind  a  Ucense  law ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  not  meant  to  cast  any  reproach  upon  those  who 
have  expressed  a  difierent  opinion  ? 

A,    Certainly  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  man's  Christian  principle  will  not  induce  him  to 
pi^mote  temperance  by  means  of  a  license  law  ?. 

A.    Ton  seem  desirous  to  push  me  a  little  further  than  I  meant  to  go. 

(2.  Do. you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  think  the  advocates  of  a  license 
law  pray  for  the  cause  of  temperance  ? 
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A»    I  am  rather  afirsid  the/  do  not ;  that  some  of  ihem  do  I  have  no  doubt. 

Q,  1b  there  not  on  this  question  an  opportunity,  of  a  fair  difierence  of 
opinion  between  conscientious  and  praying  men  ? 

A,  There  may  be  an  honest  difference  o£  opinion  between  those  who  sus- 
tain, the  one  the  prohibitory  and  the  other  the  license  ktw. 

Q,  l4>eakof  the  class  of  men  who  have  appeared  here,  both  to  advocate 
and  to  testify  in  favor  of  a  license  law ;  is  there  not,  in  your  opinion,  between 
them  and  you,  an  opportunity  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  and  may 
they  not  be  as  consci^atiously  engaged  in  promoting,  in  their  way,  the  temper- 
ance reform,  as  you  in  promoting  it  in  your  way  ? 

A.    I  said  that  I  believed  that  many  of  them  were  as  honest  as  I  am. 

Q.  May  they  not  be  impelled  bytiieir  conscience  in  lively  operation,  to 
take  the  same  course  they  have  ? 

A.    It  is  possible. 

Q,  You  think  it  is  barely  possiblei  and  that  is  all  the  measure  of  charity 
that  you  give  to  Christian  brethren  ? 

A.    Did  I  use  the  word ''barely"? 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  answer  the  question,  whether  you  think  that  they 
are  or  are  not  conscientiously  impelled  to  take  the  course  they  do  ? 

A.  I  must  say  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  questbn  to  answer,  and  I  donbt 
whether  I  ought  to  be  pressed  to  ^ve  an  ojMnion.  There  are  some  whom  I 
believe  are  as  conscientious  as  myself  who  favor  a  different  policy ;  but  when 
I  see  that  every  man  in  the  community,  who  wants  to  open  a  dram-shop,  and 
every  vile  character^  so  far  as  I  know,  is  in  favor  of  a  license  law,  it  makes 
me  a  lit^e  suspicious  about  some  of  tjiem* 

(2-  I)o  you  understand  that  those  gentlemen  and  Governor  Andrew  and 
myself  are  here  advocating  that  which  shall  open  dram-shops  ? 

A.    Of  course ;  I  suppose  that  will  be  the  result 

Q.  And  to  play  into  the  vile  hands  of  the  vile  characters  of  the  com- 
numity? 

A,  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  your  intention,  but  such,  will  be  the  result 
of  the  license  law  and  the  free  sale  of  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  anybody  here  advocates  the  free  sale  of ' 
liquor? 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  man  would  dare  to  do  it  Tou  could  not  hope  to  get  a 
license  law  upon  that  ground.  .  You  must  promise  to  have  the  law  immensely 
stringent 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  we  are  playing  a  £sdse  game  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  that  all  of  you  are,  but  that  some  men  are,  who  pay  the 
money  and  hire  the  counsel  that  they  may  sell  liquor.  That  some  of  them 
are  actuated  by  that  motive,  I  have  no  doubt  The  Uquoinlealers  want  to 
sell  liquor  without  the  fear  of  the  jail  before  them,  and  would  have  their  busi- 
ness licensed  by  the  government  that  it  may  be  made  more  respectable.  I 
bave  heard  that  statement  made  again  and  again. 

Q-  You  spoke,  sir,  of  opening  dram-ehops.  Do  you  i^^rsUnd  that  to^  be 
the  object  of  the  gentkmlen  who  have  testified  here  ?      f       J  i  I    I  >    I  if   A    1 1     1 

A.    Oh  no»  sir ;  I  presume  not  the  majority  of  them.   . 

;  V M  \'Ki:srrv  ok 
'     (AIJKOK'MA. 
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Q.  Do  70a  vndentand  it  to  be  tlie  object  of  tbose  jopon  wboae  petition  this 
investigation  is  taking  place  ? 

A.    I  do  not  think  it  is  Mr.  Hardy's  object. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  is  the  object  of  any  of  the  petitionen  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  who  the  other  petitioners  are. 

Q,  Then  you  should  bo  cssreful  about  expressing  an  opinion  about  their 
motives. 

A.  Of  course;  and  I  have  been  extremely  careful  to  express  my  •pinion 
just  exactly  as  I  had  it,  and  without* injury  or  unfairness  toward  any  man.  I 
have  not  said  ail  I  felt  toward  them,  but  have  restaraiaed  myself. 

Q,  Is  there,  at  the  present  time,  or  would  there  be  in  the  town  of  £ast- 
hampton,  if  the  question  was  left  ta  the  people  whether  or  not  the  prohibitoiy 
law  should  be  enforced,  or  a  modification  of  that  law  enforced,  any  dosbt  as 
to  the  decision  of  the  people  ? 

A.    19ot  at  alL 

Q,  If,  then,  a  law  should  be  passed,  submitting  to  the  people  of  Hamp- 
shire Coux\ty,  the  decision  of  that  question,  what,  in  yoor  opinion,  would  be 
the  deeision  of  the  people  ? 

A,    There  would  be  an  overwhelming  vajonty  in  fkvor  of  prohibitioB. 

Q.  Suppose  the  hiw  permitted  the  people  of  each  comity  to  decide  for 
themselves  the  question  whether  or  not  the  sale  of  liquon  should  be  permitted 
in  that  county,  and  the  people  of  Hampshire  County  decided  in  fiivor  of  pro- 
hibition, would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  enlbrcing  the  law  there  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  would  be  difficulty,  if  there  was  a  pennisaon 
given  for  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Boston.  T7e  feel  now  that  in  this  lai(  we  have 
the  Commonwealth  beUnd  ub  ;  in  the  other  case  wd  should  only  have  Hamp- 
shire County. 

Q.    You  have  the  truth  upon  your  side,  have  yon  mA  ? 

A.    To  be  sure. 

Q.  Are  you  not  strong  enough  for  that,  or  do  you  feel  that  yoo  want 
Boston  to  come  to  your  help  ?  * 

A.  .  Of  course  we  want  Boston  to  come  to  our  views ;  we  want  the  c€Utn 
right. 

Q,  Do  you  not  think  that  Hampshire  County  can  take  care  of  itself,  even 
if  Boston  does  not  think  as  you  do  ? 

A,    I  think  it  is  better  to  have  Boston  think  as  we  do. 

Q.-  But  suppose  that  Boston  thinks  right  the  other  way  ? 

A.  Then  we  will  use  aigaments,  entreaties  and  peranasions,  and  all  other 
proper  influences  to  get  Boston  right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  for  the  people  of  Boston,  if  they  entei^ 
tained  an  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  have  a  modification  of  the  pfeseat 
law,  to  force  that  modification  upon  the  people  of  Hampshire  County  against 
theur  wish  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  politically  right,  but  not  morally  right. 

Q.  Would  it  be  politically  right  lor  the  people  of  Hampshire  Countjr  to 
force  upon  Boston  a  system  of  legislation  against  her  wish  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  against  the  conscientious  opinion  of  her  best  citizens  ? 
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An  Cert^nly.  I  tbink  it  would  be  jnst  as  right  for  Hampshire  as  for  Bos- 
ton. I  said  it  would  be  right  for  Boston  to  govern  Hampdbire  if  she  had  a 
majority ;  so  I  say  it  would  be  right  for  Hampshire  to  govern  Boston  if  she 
had  the  majority. 

Q.    Would  such  action  be  moraUy  right  in  respect  to  a  question  of  police  ? 
A,    I  do  not  understand  just  that  limit.   I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  under- 
stand it ;  but  we  are  all  together  in  the  Commonwealth  and  the  majority  is  to 
rule.    I  think  that  principle  is  right 

Q,    Are  you  not  aware  that  alcohol  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  oom* 
munity  and  as  such  is  to  be  bought  and  sold  ?    Is  not  the  regulation  of  that 
sale  a  question  to  be  determined  by  each  comnranity  for  its  own  interest  ? 
A,    Not  for  each  municipality  but  for  the  whole  Commonwealth. 
Q.    Why  do  you  say  the  whole  Commonwealth  and  not  the  whole  country  ? 
A,    I  should  like  it  better  for  the  whole  country  to  act  upon  this  matter. 
Your  question  implies  that  alcohol  is  an  article  of  commerce  and  as  such  will 
continue  to  be  sold.    I  do  not  admit  that  statement  as  the  truth. 
Q.    I  mean  under  the  present  law  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  not  under  the  present  law.  We  are  going  to  suppress  the 
traffic. 

Q.    Under  the  present  prohibitoiy  law  more  than  half  of  the  liquor  manu* 
factured  in  Massachusetts  or  brought  into  it  is  ahready  8<^d  ? 
A.    Certainly,  this  law  has  not  been  enfbreed. 

Q.  It  ha§  been  sold  for  beverages  and  for  mechanical  and  medicinal 
purposes? 

A.    li  will  always  be  sold  fbr  the  arts,  of  course. 

Q.  Taking  the  fact,  that  one-half  of  all  the  liquor  mannfhctured  or  brought 
into  the  Commonwealth  has  already  been  sold  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied,  is  it  not,  when  you  look  at  it  seriously,  s  question  of  wise 
police  regulation  how  tins  use  of  this  liquor  shall  be  restrained  so  as  to  produce 
no  bad  results,  and  how  the  distribution  of  it  shall  be  restrained?  Here  is  an 
article  of  commerce,  made  so  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  more  generally  used  in  the  arts  than  in  any  other  one  thing ;  now 
how  shall  this  article  be  distributed  so  as  to  produce  the  least  evil  ? 

A.    If  I  understand  your  question  rightly,  it  amounts  to  this :  how  can  we 
best  remove  the  evils  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic  ? 
Q.    No,  sir ;  my  question  just  now  involved  that 
A>    That  is  the  way  I  understood  it 

Q.  My  question  is,  how  shall  the  evils  resulting  from  -the  misuse  of  an 
article,  legally  an  article  of  traffic  and  of  commerce,  best  be  restrained  ? 

A.  That  is  not  a  question  with  me.  Hie  only  question  with  me  is,  how 
the  traffic  shall  best  be  suppressed-*the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink  as  a 
beverage.  I  do  not  like  the  word  <*  restrained  ^  in  your  question,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  dissent 

Q.    Do  you  suppose  that  you  are  g(nng  in  Massachtisetts  to  suppress  the 
use  of  the  ten  mOlion  of  gallons  of  fiquor  annually  used  in  the  arts  ? 
A^    No,  sir ;  but  I  would  suppress  all  used  as  a  beverage. 
Q.    Win  you  not  also  take  the  best  means  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  i 
use  of  that  which  is  intended  for  use  in  the  arts  ? 
94 
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A.    Certainly  I  would. 

Q.  If  you  found  out  thftt  entire  prohibition  would  not  restrain  the  abase, 
would  you  not  then  try  something  else  ? 

A.    I  cannot  conceiye  of  the  possibility  which  b  suggested  in  the  question. 

Q.    What  do  yon  nndentand  by  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A»  That  it  will  not  be  sold  openly,  nor  in  any  other  manner,  except  as  Ihe 
law  regulates. 

Q.  If  it  is  sold  as  the  law  permits,  and  the  liquor  is  then  misused,  is  it  any 
the  less  injurious  than  if  sold  in  any  other  way  ? 

A,    Of  course  not. 

Q.  A  large  quantity  of  this  liquid  goes  into  the  mechanics'  shopq ;  suppose 
the  men  get  hold  of  it  and  use  it  as  a  beverage — ^they  may  use  it  in  that  way, 
may  they  not? 

A.    Of  course. 

Q. .  Now,  sir,  as  the  sale  must  be  permitted,  may  there  not  be  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  restrained  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
there. 

Q.  If  the  prohibitory  law  were  really  enforced,  what  do  you  think  would 
be  the  effect  of  annually  distributing  ten  million  gallons  of  liquor  tiirongh  the 
town  agencies  ?  Suppose  the  town  agencies  undertake  to  distribute  this  ten 
million  gallons  for  use  in  the  arts  would  it  not  necessarily  make  every  town 
agency  a  grog-shop  upon  a  grand  scale  ? 

A,    No,  sir,  I  think  not 

Q.  Would  it  not  necessarily  raise  up  a  great  interest,  a  great  political 
power  ccmnected  with  this  sale,  that  nobody  could  overthrow  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  putting  of  this  ten  million  gallons  of  liquor,  equivalent  to  4wenty-five 
million  of  dollars,  into  the  hands  of  the  town  agents  for  distribution  fisr 
mechanical  and  medicinal  purposes,  could  be  effected  without  producing 
incalculable  mischief? 

A,  Why  not  ?  It  is  always  a  troublesome  thing  to  manage  liquor.  It  b 
hard  to  find  a  man  to  whom  it  can  be  committed  for  distribution,  who  will 
remain  honest  under  the  temptation,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
00  opposed  to  licensing  anybody  to  sell  it 

Q.    Would  not  such  an  amount  of  business  necessarily  tend  to  corrupt  the 
agencies,  and  so  act  that  what  had  begun  with  temperance  would  end  in  grog 
politics  and  a  grog  party  ? 
A.    No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  ^ou  think  not ;  is  not  that  a  question  upon  wluch  the 
fiiends  of  temperance  may  honestly  differ, — whether  they  will  embark  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  interest  of  selling  liquor  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
million  of  dollars  per  year,  or  keep  the  Commonwealth  pure  from  the  traffic 
and  bring  all  moral  efforts  to  bear  upon  the  cause  of  temperance  ?  Is  not 
that  a  morid  question  upon  which  our  temperance  men  may  honestly  differ? 
A.  They  may  differ  of  course,  but  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any 
greater  danger  than  at  present 

Q.    "Haye  you  ever  thought  of  this  question  before  ? 
A,    No,  sir,  not  seriously. 
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Q.    Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  before  ? 

A.  Not  that  there  was  anj  danger  that  could  restdt  from  the  execution  of 
the  law  greater  than  the  danger  at  present  existing. 

Q.  Then  you  must  admit,  that  men  of  thought*  and  reflection  may  have 
seen  danger  in  that  direction  and  therefore  honestly  differ  with  yon  as  to  the 
expediency  of  such  legislation  ? 

A.    To  be  sure  they  may. 

Q.  And  may  not  tiiinking  and  reflecting  men,  honestly  fed  and  fear  that 
under  such  a  system  the  Commonwealth  may  be  swept  into  a  sea  of  grog 
politics  ? 

A.    Perhaps  so,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  such  result. 

Q,    You  may  not  have. 

A.  Nor  do  I  see  how  anybody  else  can  have.  I  am  not  afraid  iksA  a 
thorough  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  will  swamp  the  State  in  intem- 
perance. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  liquor  ought  to  be  sold  as  a  medicine  ? 

A.    I  have  my  doubts  about  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong,  if  a  man  had  a  broken  limb  to  apply 
a  bandage  wet  with  spirits  and  water  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  wrong  in  that. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  sfnrits  for 
wetting  the  bandage  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  supposed*  could  not  be  bought 
or  sold  in  Boston  without  a  -violation  of  the  law  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  that  statement  in  the  papers. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  statement  correct  ? 

A,  I  presume  the  ^ts  as  stated,  that  it  could  not  be  bought  of  any. 
licensed  dealer  is  correct    But  I  think  that  matter  could  be  easily  arranged 

Q,  But  that  has  been,  and  is,  the  state  of  things  existing  under  the  pro- 
hibitory law  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  commit  you  to  the 
idea  that  by  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  we  should  be  swamped  in  a  sea  of 
grog  politics.    Have  we  not  been  swamped  in  that  sea  before  ? 

A.    We  have  been  in  danger  of  it,  it  seems  to  me. 

Adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FIRST    DAT. 

Wednesday,  Mardb  27, 1807. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  tbe  hearing  of  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  Remonstrants  was  resumed. 

TEsnifONT  OP  Albekt  Dat,  M.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  You  arc  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  College, 
and  are  Superintendent  of  the  Washingtonian  Home? 

A.    I  am,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  years  have  you  occupied  your  present  position  ? 

A.    Almost  ten  years — ^nine  and  one-half  years,  I  think. 

Q.  I  have  heard  a  rumor  that  you  are  about  to  leave  that  atuatlon.  Have 
you  been  called  to  another  similar  one  ? 

A,  I  have ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  become  so  pnblio  as  to  be 
spoken  of  here.    I  have  been  called  to  a  larger  institution. 

Q.    A  similar  institution  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  effect  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  hnman 
economy,  particularly  from  your  own  point  of  view? 

Q.  Well,  sir,  I  presume  the  question  is  asked  upon  physiological  gromids, 
as  to  the  effects  of  an  excess  upon  a  healthy  economy,  is  it  not  ? 

Q.    Tes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  very  pernicious  in  every  respect  It  destroys  ike  tone 
of  the  stomach ;  it  destroys  the  power  of  digestion,  and  prevents  the  aaeunib- 
tion  of  food ;  it  destroys  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  and  develops  tbe 
lower  emotions;  it  suppresses  the  higher,  and  it  makes  anything  but  a  faian 
and  a  good  man;  it  develops  different  forms  of  mania,  and  converts  a  good 
man  into  a  bad  man.  There  are  many  detaik  which  might  be  related  which 
do  not  occur  to  me  at  this  moment. 

Q,  What  ia  your  observation  in  regard  to  those  whom  you  came  in  contact 
.  with  in  your  duties,  in  regard  to  the  temptation  to  drink  moderately  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  they  almost  always — and  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  sar 
always— commence  as  moderate  drinkers ;  commencing  usually  in  the  moderate 
use,  and  the  habit  gradually  growing  upon  them  tmtil  they  find  themselves 
drunkards,  although  they  generally  are  the  last  ones  to  find  it  out.  All  his 
iriends  find  it  out,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives  find  it  out;  but  he  is 
the  last  man  to  find  that  such  is  the  fact  It  is  very  subtle  in  its  operations 
upon  the  human  system.  A  person  will  commence  very  moderately,  and  the 
habit  will  gradually  assume  this  ])ower  over  him  until  it  chains  and  binds  him, 
and  he  finds  himself  the  victim  of  a  power  that  he  cannot  reast 

Q.  When  awakened  firom  the  degradation  to  which  they  have  come,  do 
they  find  themselves  able  to  leave  it  and  be  governed  by  their  better  judg- 
ment? 
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ii.    They  do  not;  their  judgment  10  destroyed. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  integrity  of  men  who  haye  Men  into 
this  habit? 

A.  Persons  who  hahitually  use  intoxicants,  as  I  hare  often  remarked, 
become  affected  as  to  mond  principloi  and  it  will  often  make  them  to  lie  and 
deeeive,  and  falsify  every  way. 

Q,    UntruthAilness  is  characteristic  of  them,  is  it  not  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  this  is  an  illustration  of  your  position,  that  it  develops 
the  lower  instincts  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  ahrays  develops  the  lower  instiacts  in  our  nature  and 
suppresses  the  higher. 

Q.    Are  these  results  likely  to  become  chronic  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  tendency  of  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  is  such. 

Q,  Do  you  find  the  universal  appetite  for  strong  drinks  to  be  a  steady  and 
increaang  appetite  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  increase  the  appetite,  although 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  There  is  now  and  then  a  man  in  the  com- 
mnnity  who  can  take  a  glass  of  liquor  occasionally,  and  the  habit  does  not 
grow  upon  him. 

<^    Are  you  aware  how  generally  it  is  known  among  physicians  ? 

A*  It  is  common  for  physicians  to  disagree ;  and  I  bdicvo  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  distinguished  in  our  countiy  are  not  in  &vor,  but  deprecate 
the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  in  that  direction. 

(2*  (By  Mr.  Andrbw.)  Do  you  propose  that  the  Legislature  should  pass 
any  law  to  prevent  these  physicians  from  ndng  liquor  in  medicine  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  propose  that  the  Legislature  should  pass  any  law  to 
prevent  physicians  from  using  it. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  Legislature  to 
undertake  to  interfere  fbr  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  subject  of  medicatioBi 
in  this  way  ? 

A.    I  think  there  should  be  curbs  thrown  around  all. 

Q,    That  is  not  answering  my  question. 

A.  Well,  of  course,  liquor  should  be  where  it  can  be  obtained  for  medical 
purposes,  because  sometimes  it  is  necessary,  no  doubt 

Q,  Is  it  not  true  that  a  majority  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  medical  profession,  do  very  lai^ly  give  alcoholic  stiqiulants  to 
their  patients  in  acute  disease,  and  also  in  feebleness  resulting  from  age  or 
other  deteriorating  causes  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  may  say  that  I  believe  that  it  is  not  usually  given,  and  it  is 
wen  known  to  the  medical  faculty  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is.  a  Boston  notion, 
and  that,  outside  pf  Boston,  it  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent 

<2.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  Connecticut  they  do  not  laigely  give  taindy 
and  whiskey  to  people  laboring  under  typhoid  f&ver,  just  as  commonly  aa  they 
^ve  beef  tea? 

A.    No,  sir.    I  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not. 

Q.    Have  yoo  ever  practised  medicine  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Outside  the  Washingtonian  Home  ? 

A,    Yes,  Bir. 

Q.    You  took  your  degree  sometime  ago  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  last  tammer. 

<2.    Your  praetiee  la  here  in  Boston  and  not  in  Conneetioat  ? 

A,  I  mean  t6  saj  that,  from  my  converBation  with  others,  I  learned  thtf 
fact. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  physicians  do,  as  a  matter  of  perwmal  practice, 
resort  to  such  beverages  for  their  own  aopport,  under  exoeasive  labor  and 
fatigue,  and  when  the  system  becomes  lowered  by  temporary  diaease  or  fiitigoe  ? 

A,    I  am  not  aware  that  such  10  the  fiicti  although  it  may  be. 
'  Q.    Have  you  read  Dr.  Brinton's  work  on  food  and  digestion  ? 

A.    I  have  read  his  woric  on  the  stomach. 

Q.    And  have  you  read  hia  work  on  food  and  digestkm  ? 

A.    I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  that  he  expresses  tooddng  an 
attempt  at  universal  total  abstinence,  as  Tegards  its  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  people  ? 

A.  I  have  read  extracts  fiom  Dr.  Brinton's  wock  on  the  stomadi,  aad  I 
know  what  his  opinions  were  in  regard  to  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the 
human  economy. 

Q.  The  question  I  am  calling  your  mind  to,  is  the  earafiil  and  tempetate 
use  of  those  beverages,  under  fitting  ciTCumstances,  pn^rtionate  to  the  di^ 
cumstanccs  and  conditions  of  the  individual  person. 

A.    There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  sir,  if  the  temperate  uaaia  always  observBd* 

Q.  Would  you  make  war  against  the  ocean,  beeanse  some  people  get 
drowned  in  it? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  make  war  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  beveragea  in  gen- 
eral? Do  you  make  universal  and  indiaeriminate  war  against  all  alodhoGe 
drinks? 

A.    I  do ;  because  it  is  a  umversal  and  indiscriminate  eviL 

Q.  Then  you  do  make  universal  and  indiacrimate  war  against  these  befer* 
ages,  because  of  their  abuse  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  their  natural  tendency ;  aad  beeanse  the  natnral 
and  inevitable  tendency  is  to  exeess. 

Q.    The  tendency  is  in  the  man  and  not  in  the  thing,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    If  they  do  not  use  it,  it  will  not  hurt  theou 

Q.    I  understand  you  to  admit  that  there  is  a  proper  use  aoBWtSraca  ? 

A,  I  have ;  but  I  think  that  where  one  penon  is  saved  by  its  use  as  a 
medicine,  there  are  a  thousand  who  die. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  statistics  that  have  been  aopumulated  on  thii 
subject,  so  as  to  know  that  what  you  have  now  stated,  is  any  more  than  tiieo* 
reticaUy  true  ? 

A,    I  have  read  everything  I  could  find  upon  the  snject. 

Q.  My  question  is  whether  you  have  farooghi  your  mind  into  oooneolioo 
with  the  statistics  accumulated  thus  fieur  in  this  oonntry  in  reference  to  tht 
subject. 
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A.    I  think  I  hare  some. 

Q,    Are  you  aware  what  they  teach  except  upon  the  general  theory  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  as  fkr  as  inyestigattons  have  been  made,  it  is 
freely  conceded  by  scientific  men,  and  by  philantinropists,  that  alcohol  is  the 
great  cnise  of  oar  raee,  destroying  human  life  and  Titality,  and  doing  yastly 
more  injury  than  it  woold  if  it  were  not  used. 

Q,  Are  you  aware  that  the  statistics,  so  £ur  as  known,  show  no  mach 
thing,  and  if  so,  where  is  the  man  that  has  said  it  ? 

A.    I  have  not  the  authori^  by  me. 

Q,    Sappomng  they  are  to  be  had,  you  can  easily  obtain  them? 

A.    I  have  the  antiiority  of  the  best  writers  upon  the  snbjeet. 

Q.  I  am  asking  their  opinions,  and  the  deductions  which  they  are  able  to  show  ? 

A .  I  have  the  statements  of  men  who  have  e<Aeoted  the  facts  on  this  subject, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  I  have  recently  examined  the  statistiea  in 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  tlus  cause. 

Q,    Where? 

A*    In  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.    What  do  they  prove  ? 

A.  They  prove  that  just  in  proportion  as  Imumooob  exist  in  some  of  the 
wards  of  New  York,  just  in  that  proportioo  the  mortality  increases. 

Q-  Do  you  think  that  in  any  sort  of  personal  ftimess  between  man  and 
man,  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question  ?  I  was  not  asking  you  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  drinking  at  the  Five  Points- bar-rooms  in  Neiw  York.  I  asked  you 
to  give  me  the  results  of  carefbl  and  scientiik  investigation  by  careful  and 
scientific  men  into  the -use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  the  distilled  and  .fermented 
licpion  in  all  human  society,  not  taking  out  the  most  objectionable  cases  ? 

A.  The  reason  why  I  answered  your  question . as  I  did,  is  because,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  scientific  men. 

Q.    Give  us  one  man  ? 

A.    Br.  Lees,  of  Manchester,  England*  . 

Q.  Have  you  read  Dr.  Lees'  book  ?  Has  he  accumulated  any  scientafio 
evidence  to  prove  that? 

A,    I  think  he  has,  sir. 

Q,    Then  I  pray  you  read  that  book  again. 

A,    I  think  his  views  ore  most  conclusive  in  relation  to  the  tise  of  alcohol. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  statistics  in  other  ooontries?  I  will  take 
Scotland,  for  instance,  which  has  the  reputation  of  more  drunkenness  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  Have  you  examined  the  staitistics  of  the  registrar- 
general  of  Scotland  ? 

A.  I  have  not  I  know  this  &ct  as  stated  by  yoonelf :  that  a  large 
amount  of  whiskey  is  manufactured  in  Scotland.  I  think  some  Scotch  writea 
have  rather  denied  the  fact  that  Scotland  was  the  most  drunken  country.  A 
large  amount  is  exported  from  Scotland. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  testified  that  every  tenth  house  in  Glasgow  was  a 
place  where  liquor  was  sold  ? 

A .  That  is  a  statement  that  is  made  firequently.  But  all  these  statements 
are  more  or  less  calculations* 
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Q.  I  am  asking  70a  the  statement  of  the  sheriff  of  the  connty.  Are  70a 
aware— for  I  think  you  know  something,  about  dmnkennees — Uiat  fiir  a  long 
period  it  was  the  universal  testimony  of  travellers  and  writers  in  respect  to 
Scotland,  that  whereas  it  was  an  extraordinarily  ascetic  country  in  respect  to 
its  theology,  it  was  the  loosest  country  in  the  Proteittant  worid,  certunly,  in 
respect  to  its  morality  in  that  direction,  and  also  in  the  direcdon  of  aensoality  ? 

A.    I  have  heard  that  statement  made. 

Q.  Now  do  yon  know  what  has  been  the  result  to  which  the  reeest 
investigation  of  the  registnu>general  has  conducted  his  mind  ? 

A.    I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  Now  are  you  aware  of  the  result  to  which  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Brinton,  in  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  cases,  conducted  his  mind  ? 

A,    I  am  not  aware  of  the  result  of  his  investigation  in  that  matter. 

Q,  Do  you  know  what  the  number  of  deaths  caosed  by  deUrkan  tronens  is, 
in  this  country,  annually  ? 

A,  I  am  not  aware ;  if  I  have  noticed  the  statements,  I  do  not  remember 
them  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  dOiths  ascribed  by  the  returns— I  am  not 
talking  about  guesses,  but  actual  cases  ascribed  by  the  government  rdtnm  to 
intemperance  as  a  specific  cause  of  mortality  ? 

A.    I  should  not  rely  upon  the  returns. 

Q.    I  am  getting  at  the  statistics. 

A.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q,    It  is  very  easy  to  assume  a  position  theoiretically. 

A,  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  statistics  of  returns  are  very  defective 
oftentimes.  I  have  had  persons  die  of  ddirium  tremens^  whom  I  have  beea 
treating ;  but  I  never  have  returned  a  case  from  that  cause.  They  die  from 
various  causes.  They  die  of  congestion  of  the  bndn.  But  ddhimn  iremeas 
was  the  primary  cause.  Consequendy,  I  say,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  save  the 
feelings  of  the  friends  as  much  as  possible ;  and  we  put  down  something  else 
when  we  make  the  returns. 

(2-  Do  you  know  how  many  people  die  from  the  accidental  diachai^  of 
fire-arms,  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  die  from  ddkium  iremeas. 
and  from  intemperance  as  a  general  cause  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  statistics  of  the  deaHis  from  liie  aoddental 
discharge  of  fire-arms  may  be  credited ;  but  in  regard  to  deUnum  fremeitt,  I 
should  not  rely  upon  the  statistics  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  ^th  statistics  given  in  regard  to  the  nmnber  of 
accidental  deaths  in  this  country  ? 

A.  There  are  statements  made  of  the  number  of  persons  who  die  from 
intemperance ;  but  I  think  that  the  facts  are  not  known  positively, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  practiring  physician  yourself,  wh^o  made  it  1 
matter  of  inquiry,  for  many  years,  to  observe  in  his  own  practice,  and  in  the 
community,  the  effect  produced  by  indiscriminate  total  abstinence  vpaa 
patients,  and  the  effect  produced  by  moderate  drinking,  and  the  effects  pio- 
duced  by  drunkenness,  with  a  view  of  extracting  a  final  conclosioii  from  tlie 
broadest  baas  of  facts  ? 
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A.    There  may  be  such  statistics  prepared,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  them. 

Q.    Then  your  opinions  have  not  been  based  upon  any  aucb  investigations  ? 

A.    They  have  been  based  upon  such  observation  and  inquiry,  and  such 
statistics  as  have  come  within  roy  means  of  observation. 

Q.    And  it  comes  to  this,  that  if  a  man  has  got  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
intoxicating  liquors,  it  is  a  dangerous  habit  for  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  if  a  man  drinks  too  much  it  will  burt  him  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  the  world  is  full  of  dangers  and  evils? 

A,    There  is  no  other  evil  so  baleful  as  the  evil  ascribed  to  alcohoL 

Q,    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ? 

A,    I  do  mean  to  say  it. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  that  there  is  no  other  evil  among  human  evils,  which  is 
the  occanon  of  more  mortality  than  the  evil  of  excessive  drinking  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  I  mean  that  it  is  greater  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Q.    But  you  have  not  compared  it  with  sexuality  ? 

A.    It  is  merely  opinion. 

Q.    The  misery  from  sensuality  and  licentiousness  is  very  great  ? 

A.  But  from  my  observation  it  is  very  much  less  than  from  the  use  of 
alcohoL 

Q.  That  is  a  priori  reasoning,  and  observation  from  your  inhere,  and  that 
almost  totally  confined  to  the  care  and  cure  of  drunken  mania. 

A.    The  observation  of  nearly  a  lifetime,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recognize  it  as  oftentimes  to  be  a  specific  and  independent 
disease  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you^  mean  to  say  that  you  differ  from  the  medical  world  on  that 
question  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  mean  to  say  this :  that  there  are  certain  oi^ganizations  that 
have  a  greater  affinity  for  alcohol,  or  that!  alcohol  has  a  worse  effect  upon  some 
men  than  others,  and  such  men  it  subdues  and  destroys  quicker ;  and  these 
men  are  generally  men  of  most  sensitive  organization.  For  instance,  I  might 
mention  distinguished  persons  who  have  become  intemperate.  We  oftentimes 
hear  it  said  that  they  are  persons  of  greater  intellect  I  do  not  recognize 
that  as  being  true,  but  it  is  a  peculiarly  fine  oiganization.  These  persons  are 
more  likely  to  become  intemperate  than  persons  who  are  more  phelgmatic  in 
their  organization. 

Q.    But  is  it  not  also  true  that  such  persons  are  more  easily  made  the  vic- 
tims of  any  and  every  other  form  of  insanity  ? 
A.    It  may  be. 

Q.    In  fact,  after  all,  is  not  insanity  itself  a  disease  of  civilization  ? 

A.    Insanity  itself  is  a  disease  of  civilization. 

Q*  Now  I  am  talking  about  a  question  that  I  just  put  you  relating  to 
drunkenness,  as  you  find  it  developed  in  many  individual  cases  which  have 
come  under  your  observation,  and  which  seem  to  bo  entirely  independent  of 
any  constant  or  daily  use  of  liquors,  or  even  occasional  use  as  a  matter  of 
luxury. 
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A,  There  are  certain  persons  bom  of  low  organizations,— ^or  instance, 
bom  of  intemperate  parents ;  such  persons  are  more  apt  to  become  drunkards 
than  others.  And  these  persons  are  more  apt  to  have  parox^'sms  of  drunk- 
enness. And  you  will  find  them  usually  low  in  other  respects ;  and  700  will 
find  them  irreligious  and  immoral.  We  recognize  that  fact ;  and  it  mar  be 
that  in  such  persons,  bom  of  intemperate  parents,  or  having  a  syphilitic  taint, 
there  is  a  tendency  which  might  produce  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  of  cases  of  men  of  habitual  abstinence  for  veeb 
and  months  together,  and  who,  just  as  certain  as  a  given  period  arrived,  ^oold 
give  themselves  up  to  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  insane  drinking,  aod  drink 
until  they  could  drink  no  longer,  and  then  lie  down  to  be  carried  off',  and 
then  resume  their  habit  of  abstinence  again  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  that  in  that  class  of  persons  they  are  led  bj  some- 
thing entirely  aside  fixm  their  vc^tion  ?  Have  you  not  observed  in  their 
sleep  and  dreams,  when  the  time  approaches,  a  nervous  and  physical  distrac- 
tion and  excitement  which  you  observe  in  some  other  forms  of  insanity  ? 

A,  I  have  observed  just  that  class  of  patients;  and  I  have  observed,  too, 
that  when  they  are  put  under  medical  treatment^  after  a  few  months  thes; 
paroxysms  coming  on  and  going  off,  they  gradually  loose  their  power,  and 
they  are  entirely  restored. 

Q.  And  many  of  them  are  capable  of  being  cured,  if  they  are  subjected  to 
medical  treatment  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  and  total  abstinence. 

Q.    These  are  cases  of  drunken  disease  in  the  system  ? 

A,  Not  a  drunken  disease,  j^er  se^  but  a  disease  induced  by  the  use  of 
alcohol. 

Q.    Or  developed  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  developed  or  induced ;  it  is  there. 

Q.  You  would  not  undertake  to  judge  mankind  by  these  exceptional  ca«e^ 
would  you  ? 

A,  Those  persons  just  mentioned  ?  I  would  noi  attempt  to  judge  a  cla« 
of  drunkards  by  these. 

Q.    Nor  all  mankind  by  the  drunkards  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  fact,  do  you  not,  that  one  of  the  most  universal  ele- 
ments, next  to  air  and  water,  found  in  nature,  is  alcohol  ? 

A,    No,  sir,  I  do  not  recognize  that  fact.    I  believe  it  is  not  right 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  comer  of  the  earth  where  alcohol  in  some  fonn 
or  other  is  not  to  be  seen  or  found,  used  or  abusf^d  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.  One  thing  is  sure,  that  alcohol  is 
comparatively  a  modem  discovery ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time- 

Q.    Do  you  consider  the  days  of  Noah  as  modern  ? 

A,  I  believe  they  did  not  distil  liquor  then.  Of  coarse  there  is  a  certain 
process  of  fermentation  which  produces  intoxication. 

Q.  Is  not  wine  an  ordinance  of  nature  ?  Is  it  not,  by  an  ordinance  d 
nature,  almost  as  universal  as  nature  itself;  that  alcohol,  as  the  resoltctf  ^ 
mentation,  if  not  of  distillation,  can  be  found- cverj'where  ? 
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ii.    It  is  found  in  all  liquor,  and  in  all  substances  fennented. 
Q.    Do  you  suppose  it  is  possible,  hy  any  action  of  human  goyemment, 
to  exclude  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible,  by  any  action  of  human  gov- 
ernment, to  exclude  a  natural  product 
Q.    Or  exclude  it  firom  the  ordinary  and  common  use  ? 
A.    Well,  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is,  if  men  will  use  it 
Q.    Exactly ;  and  do  you  not  suppose  that,  where  there  is  a  tea-kettle  and 
two  quarts  of  molasses,  they  can  make  it  as  well  as  they  can  a  cup  of  tea  ? 
A.    The  process  is  very  simple. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  the  most  uncivilized  people.  Do  you  not  know  that, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  Dr.  Livingston  teUs  us  that  the  people  take  the  palm 
tree,  and  draw  the  sweet  juice  from  it,  and  before  night  get  a  drink  of 
fermented  palm  toddy  ? 

A.  It  may  be  true.  Our  herbs  and  greens  in  the  spring  of  the  year  con- 
tun  many  poisons,  if  we  were  to  extract  them.  Nevertheless,  they  are  fix)d 
and  not  poison,  when  we  eat  them. 

Q  Therefore  the  proper  course  for  .man  to  pursue  is  to  avoid  the  abuse  of 
these  productions  or  results  of  nature^  and  to  use  them  according  to  their 
natural  design  and  use  ? 

A.  The  better  way  is  to  abstain  from  that  which  can  or  possibly  may 
injure,  aad  eat  or  drink  that  fnom  which  he  can  derive  advantage. 

A.    I  sKippose  that  you  never  felt  any  but  a  good  effect  frt)m  eating  three 
slices  of  KanttoB  chop  ? 
A,    I  do  not  know  that  I  have,.except,  perhaps,  from  indigestion. 
Q.    Suppose  you  had  eaten  thirteen  ? 
A.    But  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  are  different 
Q,    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  like  gluttony  in  the  world  ? 
A*    Certainly  there  is. 

(J*    Do  you  think  the  Committee  is  to  believe  that  there  is  no  use  of  these 
stimulants  which  is  harmless  ? 
A.    Natural  food  and  unnatural  stimulants  are  two  different  things. 
Q.    But  who  taught  you  that  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  was  an 
unnatural  stimulant  ? 
A,    Thea  it  is  something  else ;  it  is  not  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Q.    Supposing  that  you  think  that  it  is  not  only  useless  but  unwise  and- 
harmful  for  people  to  drink  it,  do  you  not  recognize  the  fact  of  the  universal 
presence  aU  over  the  earth,  savage,  barbarous,  civilized,  and  refined  alike,  of 
these  results  of  fermentation,  if  not  of  distillation  ? 

A.    I  recognize  the  effect  of  a  natural  law,  but  not  a  fermentation.    It  did 
not  ferment  in  the  grape.   Nature  has  provided  an  air*tight  bottle  in  the-  skin 
of  the  grape. 
Q.    But  nature  provides  for  breaking  the  bottle  ? 
A,    Not  always. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  when  you  observe  the  presence,  within  anybody's 
reach,  everywhere  on  the  earth,  of  this  dangerous  and  seductive  form  of  a 
product  or  result  of  nature — is  it  not  at  best  the  merest  quackery,to  endeavor 
throagh  human  le^dation,  to  put  it  out  of  the  way  ?    Is  there  practically 
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the  least  chance  of  its  being  successful  in  the  long  run  ?   Or  is  there  anything 
on  the  earth  that  gives  the  least  promise  of  success  ? 

A,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  that  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
there  may  be.  Of  course  there  is  a  reasonable  and  natural  course}  which 
legislation  may  pursue,  in  protecting  society  from  the  evil  influences  which 
destroy.  I  am  not  exactly  able  to  define  how  legislation  should  be  in  this 
matter ;  but  of  course  it  should  be  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  AVe 
consider  ourselves  £ree,  every  man  to  eat  and  drink  what  he  pleases;  jet 
society  may  see  fit  to  say  that  a  man  shall  not  do  a  certain  thing,  if  not  doing 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  That  seems  to  be  the  natural  way.  How  far 
this  may  go  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

Q.    You  will  not  undertake  to  describe  that  ? 
.i4.    No,  sir. 

,  Testdcokt  of  Bst.  Mabk  Hopkins,  D.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mmics.)  The  Committee  would  like  to  hear  from  jw  such 
observations  as  your  observation  will  allow  you  to  give,  in  a  practical  pobi  of 
view,  as  to  the  policy  the  State  should  adopt  as  regards  continuing  the  present 
prohibitory  law  or  adopting  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  have  paid  no  special  attention  to  the  collection  of  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject It  is  now  six  or  seven  years  since  the  law  was  passed,  and  whea  it  was 
passed  the  temperance  people  in  Williamstown  had  a  meeting  and  appoiated 
an  agent  to  prosecute  under  the  law,  or  to  see  that  the  law  was  enfoiced,  aod 
Professor  Bascomb  was  appointed,  and  since  that  time  the  law  has  been  pit- 
tically  enforced  there,  and  the  effect  of  it  has  been  decidedly  good.  I  asked 
him  to  state  to  me,  or  to  put  on  piaper,  the  general  effects  that  came  under  his 
observation  in  connection  with  that  fact,  and  he  did  so.  He  has  been  ageot 
for  six  or  seven  years ;  and  I  would  say,  in  order  to  indicate  the  sort  of  mite- 
rial  that  we  had  to  deal  with  -in  the  matter,  that  when  he  was  appomted  a 
number  of  us  came  into  an  agreement  to  indemnify  him  tbit  any  mjniy  that 
he  might  receive  from  incendiary  fires  in  consequence  of  the  action  which  be 
might  take.  This  was  before  the  appointment  of  the  State  constables;  since 
that  time  he  has  not  acted.  He  has  complained  of  some  eighteen  places  kt 
celling  and  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  in  most  all  cases  the 
iuits  were  successful.  In  that  period  the  trafiic  was  without  difficulty  driTcn 
into  obscurity,  wholly  arrested  and  confined  to  the  Irish.  The  benefit  of  the 
law  has  been  very  great  and  manifest.  At  the  commencement  of  the  proseco- 
tions,  both  hotels  and  the  restaurant  were  engaged  Ib  the  sale,  and  the  soit 
brought  them  to  terms  and  stopped  the  trafiic.  The  trafiic  has  been  hdd  io 
check  solely  by  the  law.  There  has  been  no  sale  during  this  time  to  ofier 
any  temptation  to  the  young  or  to  the  temperate,  I  deem  the  law  to  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us  thus  far  for  the  past  nine  years  and  now  to 
be  well  enforced.  I  believe  and  I  know  that  we  are  ietr  more  temperate  than 
the  adjoining  towns  in  New  York  who  are  under  a  license  system.  These  v^ 
the  facts,  as  stated  by  him.  My  opinion,  as  based  on  my  observation,  is  that 
the  law  has  worked  exceedingly  well  with  us.  We  think  it  would  be  a  gna* 
calaVnity  to  have  a  bar  opened  in  that  place.  I  do  not  know  how  &rlaffi 
desired  to  go,  in  expressing  opinions  on  the  general  subject.    I  have  do  wish 
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to  Tolunteer  opinions  here,  though  I  am  willing  to  state  my  opinioBS  ftillj. 
These  are  facts  which  I  have  stated. 

Q.   Any  leading  considerations  in  your  mind  bearing  upon  this  subject 
would  be  profitable  to  the  Committee  ? 

A.  My  obsorvation  of  the  object  of  the  law,  is  that,  except  incidentally,  it 
has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  preserration  of  morals  than  the  law  agaiifst 
stealing  has.  It  stands,  in  that  re^ct,  precisely  upon  the  same  bans ;  but  it 
is  a  question  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  I  do  not  know  why  a  business  should 
be  authorized  which  takes  money,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  vices  or  poverty 
which  it  causes,  out  of  my  pocket,  any  more  than  why  a  law  should  authorize 
and  enable  a  man  to  come  and  put  his  hand  into  my  pocket  and  take  out  money. 
I  suppose  a  law  is  based  on  the  rights  of  men,  and  in  the  same  way  may 
benefit  a  person,  the  same  as  a  law  against  stealing  may.  I  suppose  it  is  for 
the  Legislature  to  decide  whether  it  will  or  not  If  it  will,  I  suppose  it  is 
enacted  on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  rights  of  men  and  their  property. 
Q.    Ar.d  incidentally  promote  their  welfare  ? 

A.  That  is  a  question  as  to  the  proper  provisions  of  legidation ;  but  I  con- 
sider the  basis  of  legislation  is  the  protection  of  men  in  their  rights,  and  that 
the  community  have  rights  in  this  matter,  and  have  a  right  to  be  protected 
from  the  pa3rment  of  taxes  for  the  vices  and  poverty  produced  by  any  busi- 
ness whatever. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  such  a  law  affording  incidental  pro* 
tcction  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the  conununity  ? 

A.  I  think  the  community  have  the  same  right  to  prevent  temptation  to 
the  young,  which  cannot  be  rebutted  by  argument,  from  the  exposure  of  intox- 
icating drinks,  as  tlicy  have  to  prevent  the  exposure  to  indecent  pictures ; 
md  I  thinlc  that  incidentally  the.  effect  is  important  on  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

Q.  Does  the  problem  labor  in  your  mind  in  regard  to  trenching  on  the 
ights  of  the  community  under  this  law ;  that  is,  do  you  feel  that  the  principle 
f  the  law,  broadly  considered,  is  open  to  the  objection  of  trenching  upon  the 
ights  of  the  community,  or  how,  on  the  whole,  does  it  lie  in  your  mind  ? 
A,  I  suppose  that  the  principle  of  the  law  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
ghts  of  the  community. 

Q.     If  there  is  any  consideration  that  you  desire  to  add,  we  would  be  happy 
hear. 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything.  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  any 
icacy  of  the  license  law  as  restraining  the  sale.  I  would  express  that  opin- 
t,  and  I  would  say  that  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  I  have  opportunity  to 
lerve  the  general  result  in  public  gatherings  with  us,  as  in  town  meetings, 
'ry thing  of  that  kind  has  been  highly  favorable.  The  aspect  of  such  meet- 
^as  been  changed  since  this  law  has  been  in  operation,  and  the  opinion  of 
y  many  who  have  had  opinions  upon  the  effects  of  the  law,  I  know  has 
a  changed  in  favor  of  the  law  in  connection  with  its  workings  as  seen  with 

Xhe  proposition  presented  in  mere  outline  is  to  give  discretionary 
ers  on  the  subject  to  the  various  municipalities  in  the  Commonwealth.  Do 
perceive  anything  objectionable  in  that  feature  ? 
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A,  I  do  not  think  I  am  safficientl7  acquainted  with  the  relataons  of  the 
different  parties  to  express  an  opinion. 

Q,  The  qaestion  I  intended  to  raise  more  partiealarly,  waa  whether  yw 
would  deem  that  the  several  towns  and  cities  would  stand  as  fair  a  chance  to 
protect  themselves  i^nst  the  evils  of  the  traffic  when  the  power  was  lodged 
in  the  several  municipalities,  as  they  would  to  have  it  lodged  in  the  Common- 
wealth itself? 

A.  My  opinion  would  be  worth  very  little  on  t(iat  subject,  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  I  should  not 

Q.  Licenses  being  granted  in  one  town,  how  would  it  affect  another 
town  where  it  was  not  licensed  ? 

A,    It  would  injure,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Akdbew.)  You  do  not  ascribe  an  evil  which  society  suffexs, 
to  the  mere  presence  of  alcoholic  liquors  ?  The  remedy  you  propose  voold 
not  be  to  banish  alcoholic  liquids,  would  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore  we  have  to  assume  the  constant  presence  in  the  eonrnmnity 
of  a  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquids,  pretty  well  distributed  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  liquids  now  used  according -to  the 
provision  of  existing  law,  necessarily  used  by  manufacturers  and  in  the 
arts,  and  that  are  thus  distributed  throughout  all  the  municipalities,  and  in  all 
the  workshops  of  Massachusetts? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  do  not  know  how  that  is  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Then  you  have  not  taken  that  into  C9nsideration  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q,    Then  do  you  or  do  you  not  propose  to  banish  these  entirely  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  evil  of  the  presence  of  these  things  in  society,  and  their  lazge 
and  general  distribution,  is  an  evil  not  to  be  got  rid  of? 

A,    Ye?,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  then  ?  Are  these  things  to  renudn,  and  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  workshops  and  manufactories  throughout  the  community  ? 

A.    I  mean  that  they  are  to  remain  and  be  distributed. 

Q.    Then  it  is  widely  distributed ;  that  is  plain. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  distribution  in  so  much  that  it  is  a  temptation  and 
can  be  got  at ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  made  respectable  to  drink  it,  and  that 
it  is  not  made  a  temptation  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  these  people  who  have 
these  proclivities  to  drink  it 

Q.  We  will  assume  that  it  is  respectable ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it 
enters  into  the  walls  of  this  room,  and  that  it  is  used  to  clean  your  coat,  and 
that  it  was  used  in  making  your  hat,  and  that  it  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  your  Bible  and  spelling-book,  and  that  it  is  so  widely  distributed  throi^b- 
out  the  community  that  there  is  scarcely  any  craAsman  who  does  not  handle 
it,  you  would  not'  think  that  it  would  be  so  banished  as  not  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  a  very  large  class  of  the  community  ? 
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A.  I  should  not  assume  to  baauli  it  from  this  table,  or  from  the  walls  of 
this  room. 

Q.    Bat  it  was  in  the  man's  hands  before  ? 

A.    I  should  not  expect  to  banish  it  irom  anj  of  the  products  of  nature. 

Q.  Then  the  thing  which  you  want  to  accomplish  b  to  prevent  its  being 
offered  for  sale  at  saloons,  bars,  or  tippling-shops,  and  imder  such  circum- 
stances as  to  operate  as  a  specific  sedncticm  upon  society?  Is  that  the 
ground  upon  which  you  wish  to  stand  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  go  for  any  law  that  would  be  successful  in  meeting  the 
tide  of  intemperance,  and  which  would  be  practically  the  best  law  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  ? 

A>  That  is  the  result  which  I  wish  to  reach.  I  should  wish  to  reach  that, 
but  I  should  not  wish  to  have  an  immorality  licensed. 

Q,  But  the  immorality  is  not  in  the  existence  of  the  article  nor  in  the 
proper  sale  of  the  article,  but  the  immorality  conasts  in  the  abuse  of  it  and  in 
the  wrongfiil  and  seductive  sale  of  it ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  licensed,  according  to  any  impression  that  I 
have  of  the  license  system  as  it  eiusted,  without  having  these  evils  follow. 

Q,  Then  that  is  the  opinion  that  follows  from  a  preconception  of  a  certain 
kind  of  license  law,  and  not  from  a  possible  kind  of  license  law  ? 

A.  I  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  license  on  the  part  of  any  law.  There 
has  been  under  this  law.  There  has  always  been  a  person  licensed  in  the 
towns  to  sell,  and  I  suppose  that  is  to  continue. 

Q,  Do  you  recoUect  that  under  this  very  law  licenses  are  granted  for 
persons  to  distil  New  £n^and  mm  to  be  sold  without  reserve  to  go  out  of 
the  State,  the  sale  to  be  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  thirty  gallons  at  a 
time? 

A.    I  have  not  examined  the  law  carefully. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  a  moral  testimony  of  the  law  is  concerned,  regarding 
it  as  an  abstract  moral  testimony,  you  observe  that  the  law  of  Massachusetts, 
as  it  is  now  written  on  the  books,  is  a  law  which  authorizes  the  distillation  of 
Medford  rum,  to  be  s^t  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  heathen  inclusive  ? 

A.    I  am  sorry  for  it 

Q.    This  is  the  veiy  law  which  your  law  proposes  to  sustain  ? 

A.    I  do  not  propose  to  sustain  it  by  any  law  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  know' how  you  stand  upon  this  point.  It  will  have  a 
great  weight  with  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

A.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  fairly  dealt  with  here,  sir,  and  that  if  I  have 
said  anything  inadvertently  that  a  sense  will  not  be  given  to  it  that  I 
did  not  intend. 

<2-    If  there  is  anything  doubtful  I  will  endeavor  to  make  it  perfectly  clear. 

A,    I  do  not  understand  what  opinion  you  understend  me  to  entertain. 

Q.    In  what  respect? 

A.    In  respect  to  the  present  law. 

Q,  I  understand  that  you  came  here  to  testify  for  the  purpose  of  lending 
the  weight  of  your  opinion  and  great  character,  and  influence,  and  intelligence 
in  support  of  the  existing  legislation  as  written  upon  the  stetute  book. 
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A,  I  did  not  come  here  with  an^  such  parpoie.  I  came  here  to  azMwer 
questions  which  may  he  put  to  me. 

Q.  Now  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  ns  some  of  the  facts  which  yoa  Iiad 
secured  from  Professor  Bascomb.  Are  you  aware  that  wo  had  your  Treasurer, 
the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  a  few  da3rs  ago,  to  testify  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  yoa  are  not  aware  that  your  adjoining  towns  in  New  York  -w&t 
more  reliable  than  WiUiamstown  ? 

A.    I  have  not  known  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  When  I  examined  him  as  to  the  opportonities  of  getting  liquor  in 
Williamstown,  he  admitted  that  nearly  every  year  since  the  law  was  paoBod, 
in  tjie  town  of  Adams,  it  was  easy  to  get  liquor  in  many  {daces,  and  that  yoa 
could  get  it  by  sending  down  to  Pittsfield,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  send  to 
Vermont  or  to  Springfield ;  and  I  asked  him  if  it  could  he  got  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns  across  the  line,  in  New  York,  and  he  said  that  you  would  have 
to  send  to  Troy,  because,  as  he  said,  our  neighbors  in  New  York  are  niore 
reliable  than  they  are  with  us. 

A,    I  have  not  known  of  the  testimony. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  When  you  say  that  you  did  not  come  here  to 
uphold  any  particular  law,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  no  preference 
between  the  prohibitory  or  the  license  law  ? 

A .    I  have  a  decided  preference  for  prohibition,  nr. 

Q.  The  €rovemor  tells  you  that  the  present  law  authorizes  the  selling  of 
liquors  to  be  carried  beyond  the  State,  and  to  be  used  out  of  the  State,  ibr 
common  purposes.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  law  intends  to  give  merely  to 
manufacturers  the  ordinary  benefits  of  legitimate  commerce ;  and  as  these 
are  lawful  purposes  in  the  State,  so  these  are  lawful  purposes  beyond  the 
State.  Would  you  not  think  it  expedient,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
allow  this  manufacture  fer  purposes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  leaving 
tliose  States  to  regulate  it  fer  themselves  ? 

A,  That  is  one  of  those  broad  subjects  which  I  have  not  investigated,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  my  opinion  would  be  of  any  particular  value. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  MoClellan.)  I  think  you  stated  that  it  would  be  a  great 
calamity  to  have  persons  licensed  in  your  town  ? 

A,    I  should,  sir,  think  it  a  great  calamity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morse.)  Do  you  think  that  your  town  would  probably  vote 
to  license  persons  to  sell  liquor,  under  the  plan  proposed  by  this  system? 

A,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  native 
population  would. 

Q.  Should  you  think  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  public 
that  they  would  or  would  not  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  voters  who 
are  Irish  and  formerly  interested  in  the  sale.  That  proportion  would  go  fer 
the  sale.    What  the  proportion  is  exactly,  I  do  not  know. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Since  the  existing  statutes  of  Massachusetts 
authorize  the  licensing  of  distilleries  for  the  production  of  New  England 
rum  and  other  liquors  to  be  sold  to  anybody  who  wants  them  fer  use  in  manu- 
factures or  in  the  arts,  and  the  like,  in  quantities  not  less  than  thirty  gallons, 
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do  you  think  it  is  dedrable  for  the  legblatton  of  Massachusetts  to  be  so 
framed  as  to  encourage  and  increase  distiUation  in  the  State,  and  turn  away 
capital  and  our  industry  in  the  direction  of  distiUation  ? 

A,     No,  BIT. 

Q.  Now  assuming  that  we  have  to  use  five  or  ten  millions  of  gallons 
annually  in  the  manufactures  and  in  the  arts,  which  must  be  procured  firom 
somewhere,  do  you  not  think  it  better  that  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of 
Massachusetts  should  be  left  free  to  buy  the  best  articles  in  the  cheapest 
markets,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  confined  to  the  purchase  of  them 
^m  certain  pet  State  distilleries  or  certain  authorized  distillers  in  the 
State,  or  from  State  agencies  as  a  matter  of  profit  to  the  State  ? 

A.  I  have  no  particular  interest  in  that  question,  and  I  have  no  particular 
means  of  answering  it. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  see  any  objection  to  aUowing  the  ordinary  rules  of 
political  economy  and  the  rightful  purchase,  and  use,  and  emplo3rment  of 
these  things  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  ? 

A.    Certainly,  so  far  as  these  things  are  employed  in  the  arts,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  other  things  are  provided. 
Q-    But  you  would  not  undertake  to  make  legislation,  the  tendency  of 
which  would  be  to  turn  off  manufacture  into  places  where  it  does  not  natu- 
rally go? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Testimokt  07  HsNRT  L.  Sabut,  M.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  How  many  years  have  you  resided  in  Williams- 
town? 

A.    Thirty-nine  years. 

Q.    You  are  a  praclasing  physician  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  in  a  few  words,  your  opinions  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  license  or  prohibition,  involving  any  remarks  you  may  be  disposed  to 
make-  as  to  the  influence  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  individual  health 
ind  individual  wealth  of  the  community  ? 

A.  I  am  in  favor  of  prohibition,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  always  found 
he  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  community,  and 
>roductive  of  disease,  poverty,  and  trouble. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  touching  your  own 
3wn.  Ilave  you  any  modification  to  make  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
iw  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  commenced  business  in  the  town  of  Williamstown, 
lirty-nine  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  there  was  sold  at  our  stores  about 
even  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  rum  every  year.  The  subject  has  been  agi- 
ted  in  our  town  from  that  time  to  the  present.  We  have  taken  the  vote  a 
-cat  many  times  upon  the  subject  of  licensing  in  our  town.  We  always 
rry  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Q.     Against  license  ? 

A .      Against  licenses  of  all  kinds.    I  think  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
Lgcct  YTsa  agitated  a  great  deal  in  our  own  tovm  at  our  county  temperance 
96 
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meeting,  it  was  agitated  in  regard  to  sdling  in  the  county.  Our  tempeniice 
society  chose  three  men  to  go  through  the  county  and  discuss  the  subject  of 
temperance ;  and  I  believe  I  waa  one  of  the  number.  I  spent  three  weeb 
from  home,  preparatory  to  going  before  the  county  conmiifisioDers  in  tbe 
spring.  We  spent  three  days  befi>re  the  county  comnussLoners.  We  haye  not 
had  a  license  granted  by  our  county  commissioners  firom  that  time  to  this. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  touching  the  plan  proposed,  to  give  discretioiuB7 
powers  to  the  various  municipalities  of  the  State  ? 

A*  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  that,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  ezperieDced 
the  evils  of  iU  Why  the  thing  was  so  marked  in  my  mind  was  that  there  is 
quite  a  nufnber  of  young  men  in  our  town  who  Ibrmerly  went  to  school  to 
me,  and  whom  I  was  formerly  interested  in,  and  who  w'ere  fbnnerly  mea  of 
property,  but  would  sometimes  drink  too  much,  a  great  deal  too  much,  and 
thus  cause  trouble  in  their  families.  Being  a  doctor,  I  have  had  a  gre^ 
many  opportunities  of  acquaintance  with  the  families  of  the  people  of  the 
place.  I  have  found  that  these  men  would  go  to  an  adjoining  town  and  get 
drunk.  A  number  of  these  families  have  begged  me  to  put  my  face  against 
the  whole  thing ;  because  if  these  men  went  to  Pittsfidd  to  catde  shovs^ 
they  would  get  drunk,  while  if  they  were  confined  to  our  place,  itwouldsot 
be  so  much.  Of  course  there  are  some  places  in  the  town  where  they  can  get 
it,  but  not  so  much. 

Q.  As  a  phjTsLcian,  would  you  restrict  your  condemnation  to  what  is  coco- 
monly  caused  from  excessive  use  ? 

A,  I  do  not  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  use  it  somewhat,  but  I  do  not  use  it 
as  much  as  others  do.  The  question  has  been  asked  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  brandy  in  typhoid  fevers.  I  can  say  that  I  have  not  lost  a  case,  in  ten 
years,  except  one.  I  use  nothing  stronger  than  port  wine  or  quinine.  I  do 
not  use  brandy,  I  do  not  use  rum,  and  I  do  not  want  it,  and  my  patients  get 
along  well ;  and  I  tell  my  neighboring  physicians  that  I  get  along  better. 
That  is  my  opinion  in  regard  to  it 

Q,    Do  you  regard  them  as  hurtful  or  healfMiI,  used  in  moderation  ? 

A,    I  consider  than  hurtfuL 

Q.    Do  you  lay  that  down  as  a  rule  ? 

A.    I  would  lay  that  down  as  a  rule* 

Q.    Would  you  include  wine  ? 

A.    I  would  include  any  liquors. 

Q.  You  would  not  deem  the  measure  of  imperfection  of  health  a  justificar 
tion  of  the  evil  ? 

A,    I  should  not 

Q.    But  you  would  think  them  harmful  in  life  ? 

A,    I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  How  long  since  there  has  been  any  license  in  Bei^* 
shire  County? 

A.    Our  commissioners  have  not  licensed  since  the  time  which  I  spoke  oC 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

A».  I  think  it  was  about  twenty  years. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  idea  that  under  any  system  of  legislation,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  license  were  left  to  the  people  of  Berkshire  County  as  it  waa  then, 
there  would  be  any  license  ? 

A,  I  do  not  beliere  Berkshire  County  would' grant  licenses.  I  would  say 
this,  &r :  that  previous  to  the  question  being  considered  here,  if  it  had  been 
left  to  the  people,  I  do  not  know  what  the  people  would  have  done;  but  I 
find  as  I  go  about  the  country,  that  some  who  have  been  vacillating  vrith 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  having  a  license,  are  now  decided  that  they 
should  not  favor  it — that  what  has  been 'going  on  in  this  State  House  has  con- 
vinced them  of  the  evils  of  the  thing. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  doubt  if  that  thing  were  left  to  the  people  of  your 
x»unty  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

Q.  If  the  present  law  remained,  would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  prac- 
tical results  in  your  county,  with  the  same  means  of  enforcement,  whotlier 
the  prohibition  came  from  the  action  of  the  people  or  from  the  action  of  the 
State? 

A,  Well,  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  we  should  ever  have  any  different  con- 
dition o^the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  our  county  than  at  present  I  think 
this  Constabulary  system  is  doing  the  thing  entirely. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  and  nobody  proposes  to  set  aside  the  means  here  used. 
Provided  that  the  people  of  the  towns  say  that  they  do  not  want  it,  and  yon 
say  that  your  county  would  not  license,  and  if  you  then  had  the  very  means 
here  anployed  would  it  make  any  difference  among  the  great  mass  of  your 
people,  whether  the  permission  to  sell  was  withhdd  by  a  law  of  the  State  or 
by  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  county  ?  • 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  Massachusetts  go  back. 

Q.    Well,  will  you  be  kind  enough,  if  you  please^  to  give  us  your  opnion. 

A.    Give  me  your  question  exactly. 

Q.  The  question  was,  so  ftr  as  the  question  c^  temperance  is  concerned, 
as  a  beverage  or  anything  else,  in  Berkshire  County  (and  you  say  that  you 
had  no  licenses  granted),  would  it  make  any  difference  if  that  power  was 
withheld  by  the  action  of  the  peojJe  of  the  county,  or  whether  it  was  with- 
held by  the  action  of  the  State  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would  make  a  great  difference.  And  I  do  not 
want,  after  men  have  taken  the  stand  that  they  have,  that  we  should  have  it 
come  into  Berkshire  County  as  a  test  question.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  injure 
public  morals.  It  would  tend  to  demoralize  the  whole  thing.  As  to  the  pre- 
cise effect  upon  the  people  in  our  town,  it  would  not  be  the  same  whether  it 
came  from  one  kind  of  people  or  another.  I  think  perscms  would  drink  more 
and  that  more  would  be  sold. 

Q.    Would  drink  more  ? 

A.    Where  they  could  get  it.    Drink  in  Pittsfielcf,  if  you  please. 

Q.    Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  it  in  New  York,  or  in  Yennont  ? 

A.  There  are  no  licenses  at  all  in  Vermont.  And  I  was  told  that  in  the 
town  of  Pownal,  they  were  going  to  stop  the  sale  entirely.  And  there  is  an 
organization  in  Bennington  by  which  they  will  entirely  stop  it. 
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Q,  lias  there  been  any  difficulty  in  getting  liquors  in  Troy,  or  in  B<wton, 
all  that  18  wanted  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  they  not  get  it  in  Boston  if  it  was  licenaedy  or  if  it  waa  not 
licensed  ?    What  difference  does  it  make  whether  it  is  licensed  or  not  ? 

A,  In  our  place  the  leading  men  do  not  drink.  Those  who  drink  are  Irish ; 
and  they  cannot  send  to  Boston  to  get  it 

Q.  Has  there  erer  been  a  time  under  the  prohibitory  systemy  when  they 
oould  not  get  all  they  wanted  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    They  do  not  get  it  from  Berkshire  I  suppose  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  they  do  not  get  it  from  Berkshire. 

Q.    They  do  not  get  it  from  Williamstown,  but  they  do  get  it,  do  ihey  not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  license  law,  if  people  please  to  get  it  in  Troy,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it,  will  there  ? 

A.  They  can  get  it  in  Troy  or  Boston  ;  but  we  are  not  any  further  off 
from  Boston  or  from  Troy  than  we  were  ten  yean  ago.  And  yet,  as  Dr. 
Hopkins  has  just  stated  here  upon  the  stand,  one  of  die  laxgest  town  meetings 
that  we  ever  held  in  our  town  was  this  sprii^;  and  the  same  question 
came  up  there  that  agitated  the  community ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
man  in  our  town  meeting  who  had  drank  anything — 

Q,  What  I  wanted  to  inquire  was,  if  since  the  piohibitory  law  in  your 
county  does  not  prevent  people  from  getting  liquor  in  Troy  and  Boston,  it 
would  be  any  worse  for  you  whether  they  got  it  in  Troy  or  in  Boston  under  a 
license  system,  or  otherwise  i 

A.    If  they  get  it  in  TVoy,  they  will  drink  it. 

Q.  But  if  you  assume  that  they  can  get  it  in  all  these  places,  bow  is  it 
going  to  produce  a  benefit? 

A.  I  assume  that  all  these  places  are  to  be  shut  up.  And  I  assume  iurtlier- 
more  that  if  I  was  in  the  town  of  PittsfieM,  and  could  associate  with  me  forty 
men  there,  I  could  shut  up  every  place  there. 

Q,  Then  you  would  have  it  so  that  nobody  could  get  it  ?  Thai  is,  yen 
would  expect  to  accomplish  that  by  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  believe  that,  by  this  law  or  any  other,  such  a  state  of  things 
eould  exist  ? 

A.    Well,  sir,  if  I  live  until  the  millennium,  I  might 

(2*    Then  Ae  law  is  not  going  to  destroy  the  use  of  liquors  ? 

A.  Onlyjustsofaras  the  people  rise  up  and  sustain  it  There  are  two 
ways :  one  is,  that  they  cannot  get  it-,  and  the  other  is  that  the  poor  drunkard 
shall  see  that  those  to  whom  they  look  are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  stop  the 
sale. 

Q.  If  these  people  find  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  the  community 
(people  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  if  you  prefer  to  use  that  term)  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  it,  can  you  reclaim  them  under  this  system  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  we  can.  I  will  say  this:  I  was  in  Pittsfield  three 
weeks  ago,  and  I  met  a  man  there  who  said  to  me,  We  have  got  an  oigani- 
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zatioD  going  on  in  this  place,  and  we  have  got  seventj-five  members  in  it 
now.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  dnmkard.  And  we  are  taking  in,  he  said,  some  ten 
or  fifteen  more  each  night,  and  we  shall  have  an  organization  which  will  show 
that  the  liquor  can  be  taken  care  of.  And  that  society  originated  in  the  lower 
class  of  sodetj. 

Q.   Bo  you  think  that  it  is  as  easy  to  enforce  any  law  in  Boston  as  it  is  in 
Beri[8hire  ? 

il.    No,  sir;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  easy  in  Fittsfield  as  it  is  in  Wil- 
llamstown. 

Q.    Do  you  think  it  is,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  people  in  these 
different  places  ? 
A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Now,  suppose  the  fact  to  be  such  that  under  a  certain  system  of  legis- 
lation you  can  procure  it,  and  that  under  another  you  cannot.    Which  would 
you  prefer  ? 
A.    I  would  prefer  to  have  l^islative  action  right. 
Q.    Irrespectiye  of  right  ? 
A,    It  would  be  right. 

Q.  But  if  it  is  in  Boston,  it  is  more  difficult  Do  yon  think  the  people  of 
Boston  cannot  as  well  judge  in  r^ard  to  themselves  as  they  can  in  Berk- 
shire? 

A.    If  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Boston,  it  would  be  the  first  busi- 
ness of  my  life  to  go  to  one  good  man  and  another  throughout  the  city,  and 
I  would  work  while  I  lived,  to  bring  up  the  public  to  such  a  standard. 
Q.    But  must  it  not  be  left  to  the  people  of  Boston  ? 
A.    It  must  be  left  to  the  people,  and  good  people  must  be  responsible* 
Q.    Will  the  prohibitory  law,  without  this  co-operation,  have  any  material 
effect? 

A .    They  must  go  together. 

Q.  Then  what  you  desire  in  Boston  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  every- 
body to  exert  an  influence  on  this  side  ? 

A,    We  want  a  law,  and  then  we  want  that. 

Q,  Do  you  think  it  is  calculated  to  produce  that  co-operation,  by  a  statute 
on  your  statute  book,  which  implies  that  all  persons  who  use  it  are  on  all 
occasions  guilty  of  an  offence  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  as  you  are  going  to  put  anything  on  the  statement  I 
aiiswer  that  I  would  not  give  a  body  alcohol  or  prussic  acid. 

Q.     Now,  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  it  is  at  all  probable  that  these  gen- 
tlemen will  come  and  lend  their  co-operation,  while  they  are  held  out  by  the 
law  of  the  State  as  guilty  of  moral  wrong,  crime  and  mn  in  drinking  ? 
i2-     (By  Mr.  Sabin.)    Which  class  of  people  ?    The  rumsellers  ? 
A,     (By  Mr.  Child.)    No,  sir,  people  of  the  community. 
^.     Why  I  should  think  that  the  good  people  of  the  city  of  Boston  would 
come  right  up  to  the  sustaining  of  the  law  at  once.    I  recollect,  in  1857, 
sitting  here  in  this  very  place,  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Day,  was  in  the  lower  house,  in 
which  this  subject  was  before  us ;  and  I  never  was  so  affected  as  I  was,  in  the 
committee  upon  the  subject,  to  hear  the  testimony  of  old  Father  Cleveland, 
relating  what  he  was  doing  in  the  city  of  Boston.    I  must  say  I  sat  and 
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cried  under  the  old  man's  testimony.  I  asked  lam  where  he  got  moiiey»  and 
he  said  that  when  he  got  oat  of  money  he  went  up  to  Amos  Lawrenoe,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  give  him  fifty  or  a  hundred  ddlan  to  sustain  him  while 
he  was  helping  to  lead  up  the  poor  dmnkaords. 

Q.    Is  there  nny  considerable  amount  used  in  Berkshire  County  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  give  ten  dollars  a  bazrel  for  it  for  manufiic4aning  par- 
poses. 

Q.    Do  they  drink  Tery  much  ? 

A,    They  do  some. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Morse.)    You  would  not  have  any  legislation  about  it  ? 

A.    I  would  let  it  stand  just  as  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  person  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  coontry 
can  make  his  own  cider  and  use  it,  while  the  man  who  lives  in  Boston  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  purchase  it  ? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot  l^islate  upon.  I  think  this  eider 
business  is  pretty  miserable  business.  I  labored  with  a  man  in  our  place  (for 
I  liave  labored  scxne  in  this  cause),  to  stop  his  drinking  cider.  He  had 
stopped  everything  else.  But  his  wife  said  to  me  one  day, — ^^  For  mcxcy's 
sake,  do  let  that  man  go  to  drinking  rum  again,  but  don't  let  him  drink 
cider,  for  he  is  sour  and  cran  all  the  time  now."  I  think  drinking  cider  k 
pretty  bad  business. 

<2.  Yon  admit  the  difficulty  of  managing  this  thing  in  Boston  ?  What 
difficulty  do  you  see  in  having  the  law  so  modified  as  to  leave  to  tJie  people 
of  Boston  themselves  to  determine  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  about  Boston.  Yon  do  too  lazge  a  business  for  me 
here. 

'  Q.  Yon  say  that  the  law  cannot  be  carried  out  without  this  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  people  ? 

A.  I  think  the  state  of  things  in  Boston,  the  hub  of  the  State,  and  the 
**  hub  of  the  universe,"  may  be  illustrated  by  a  story,  if  I  may  be  permitled 
to  tell  a  story  here  to  illustrate.  An  old  lady  was  talking  with  her  miwJBtPr 
in  regard  to  total  depravity.  She  thought  that  people  were  all  totally 
depraved.  And  the  minister  aakod  her  if  she  thoo^t  that  she  vras  totally 
depraved  herself  Said  she,  ^  if  yon  take  away  my  total  depravity,  lliere  is 
nothing  left  of  me."  And  if  it  is  going  to  destroy  Boston  to  take  away  mm, 
I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  left  of  it. 

Q.    You  would  not  then  be  willing  to  leave  her  to  take  care  of  herKlf  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    Boston  is  a  part  of  me. 

Q.    You  think  you  can  manage  it  up  in  Berkshire  County  ? 

A.  No,  sir^  but  I  hare  my  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  things  in  Boston, 
even  living  up  in  Berkshire  County,  as  well  as  if  I  lived  here. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  quite  willing  to  leave  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  as 
you  are  to  leave  the  people  up  in  Berkshire  County  to  take  care  <tf  tliem* 
selves? 

A,    I  want  to  have  it  just  the  same« 
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Testimony  of  6.  F.  Lewis. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  SpooJocr.)    Where  do  yon  reside  ? 

A.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  am  representadve  of  a  banking  house  in 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  a  business  firm  wbieh  boys  the  scrip  of  the 
agricultural  colleges. 

A.-  Yes,  sir ;  our  house  purchases  the  scrip  of  the  agrieotural  colleges  of 
the  different  States. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  the  state  of  the  temperance  feeHng  in  Ohio.  Is 
it  rising? 

A.  It  is  Tery  strongly  rising  among  the  people  West,  espeeially  among  the 
Christian  people,  and  those  anxious  to  advance  Christiaiiity. 

Q.    What  is  your  law  in  Ohio  ? 

A,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  details  of  oar  law.  We  had  a  license  law 
for  a  time,  but  we  found  that  it  did  not  work  weU,  and  we  are  looking  with  a 
Tery  great  anxiety  to  see  how  you  enforce  your  prohibitory  law  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  to  Massachusetts  as  the  head  of  New  England.  You  are  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  we  look  to  yon  here  for  wise  men. 

Q.    Do  they  have  a  particular  regard  for  Massaehnsets? 

A.  Of  course  we  do.  Here  is  where  our  &thers  and  mothers  were  bom, 
and  we  look  here  in  this  matter  as  we  look  here  fbr  ideas  of  Christianity; 
and  it  is  here  that  we  look  for  a  preponderance  of  ideas.  If  yon  are  able  to 
carry  out  your  law  here,  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  it  out  with 
ns,  so  that  there  thall  be  no  more  rum  manufactured,  and  that  the  use  of  it 
shall  be  abolished  the  same  way  as  we  have  abolished  slavery. 

Q,    Is  the  sentiment  there  pretty  strong  ? 

A.  It  is  very  earnest  There  are  diflfbrent  opinions  in  this  respect,  of 
course,  and  there  is  a  class  of  people  that  are  etemallyready  to  halt;  but  we 
bare  societies  for  temperance,  and  there  is  quite  an  active  movement  in  the 
West. 

Q.     So  that  the  temperance  people  are  anxious  to  see  us  sustun  this  law  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Their  whole  hearts  are  awakened  about  it,  and  the  day  will 
come  when  we  will  abolish  rum,  if  you  will  sustain  your  law  here. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    How  much  whiskey  do  you  make  in  Ohio  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  no  statistics  upon  that  matter.  I  am  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  the  moral  bearings.    It  is  there  where  I  live. 

Q.  But  wc  are  obliged  to  come  down  to  the  affairs  of  this  world  when  we 
come  to  the  business  of  legislation.  Yon  and  I  would  not  expect  to  promote 
morals  very  much  by  an  act  of  legislation.  Now,  is  not  whiskey  very  largely 
manufactured  in  Ohio,  and  all  down  the  Mississippi  ?  And  is  not  the  beverage 
as  common  as  the  water  in  Ohio  ? 

A.    I  should  think  not  as  common. 

Q.  Not  quite  ?  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  grain  raised  in  Ohio 
which  is  sold  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  ? 

A.    I  have  not  got  the  statistics. 

Q.    Have  you  got  any  idea  of  it? 

A,    I  have  no  opinion  of  any  statistics  to  go  by. 

<2.    For  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  qusintity  used  is  ? 
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A.    No,  «ir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  half  of  the  com  is  used  fbr  that  purpose  ? 

A.    I  have  no  <*  think  "  on  that  point. 

Q.    Would  you  follow  oor  example  ? 

A.    We  foUow  MaaMM^hosetto. 

Q.  la  there  any  legal  restraint,  at  all,  in  the  Western  States,  npoa  the  sale 
of  liquor  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

Q.    Does  it  hare  any  effect  upon  the  consumption  ? 

A.    Well,  the  laws  do  seem  to  have  conaderable  effect 

Q,  la  there  any  law  that  has  existed  in  the  Western  States,  that  has  pre- 
Tented  people  from  drinking  if  they  wanted  it  ? 

A.    I  could  not  gire  you  the  details  of  the  laws. 

Q.    We  would  like  to  compare  your  laws  with  our  own. 

A.    Well,  sir,  they  are  not  quite  up  to  your  standard. 

Q.    Are  they  not  below  oar  standard  ? 

A.    They  are. 

Q.    Are  they  not  so  &r  that  you  can  hardly  see  between  them  ? 

A»    I  should  think  not  quite  so  fiir  as  that 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  amount  of  tax  is  which  yon  have  to  pkj  on 
the  whiskey  Uiat  you  send  out  of  Ohio? 

A.  No,  shr.  I  am  not  a  statistician ;  but  I  would  respectfully  refer  yon  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  tiie  habit  of  total  abstinence  is  in  any  way  so  &r 
advanced  in  the  West  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts  ? 

ii.    No,  sir;  nor  Christianity. 

Q.    You  would  make  that  comparison  with  the  Eastern  States  generally  ? 

A>    Yes,  sir;  but  MassacbuseUs  is  the  head  of  the  whole  lump. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonsr.)  I  want  to  know  what  the  general  belief  is  in 
Ohio,  as  to  whether  it  is  common  to  add  spirits  or  to  add  water  to  tlie  wines 
which  are  manufactured  there? 

A.  It  was  found  in  an  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  L^ialatnre, 
that  Mr.  Longworth,  among  others,  had  been  found  to  enforce  bis  liqfnois. 
And  we  had  a  man  iqppointed  to  examine  them  all ;  and  that  regolatioii  has 
been  enforced  pretty  well. 

Testimont  of  Dr.  Ebembzeb  Aldsn. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mikbb.)    Where  do  yon  live  ? 

A,    In  Randolph. 

Q.    Are  you  a  phyaeian  by  profession  ? 

il.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  years  have  you  been  in  practice  ? 

A.  A  good  wlule,  sir.  I  took  the  first  degree  in  1811  and  the  second  in 
1812. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  views  of  the  influence  of  alcoholk 
beverages  upon  men  in  ordinary  health,  but  used  in  what  is  commonly  entted 
"moderation?" 
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A.  I  have  ccmie  to  this  conclusion  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  such 
liquors  are  not  necessary  to  men  in  ordinary  health,  but  that  the  tendency  of 
the  use  of  them  is  injurious  in  many  ways,  and  especially  in  two— -by  laying 
the  foundation  in  the  individual  of  an  intemperate  appetite,  and  secondly  by 
their  example  upon  other  people. 

Q.  We  have  had  much  said  of  the  dietetical  value  of  eq)ecially  the  lighter 
beverages.    Have  you  any  opinion  in  regard  to  that  ? 

A,  I  have  this  general  opinion  upon  that  subject,  that  although  I  should 
not  undertake  to  place  myself  in  opposition  to  the  young  men  in  relation  to 
chemistry,  I  would  not  say,  in  respect  to  alcoholic  liquors,  no  nutriment  could 
possibly  be  extracted  from  any  of  them — ^I  would  not  say  that — but  I  say  this, 
that  if  the  doctrine  that  alcoholic  liquors  are  food  is  chemically  right,  it  is 
practically  wrong;  that  the  influence  of  such  an  opinion,  authoritatively 
expressed,  would,  in  its  effect  upon  the  community,  be  injurious.  That  is  the 
general  impression  I  have  in  relation  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  believe  that  the  alcohol  of  the  beverages  has  this 
nutritive  power  or  quality  in  any  valuable  measure  ? 

A.  That  point  is  a  disputed  point.  When  you  come  to  that  particular 
point  it  18  one  disputed  by  many  chemists.  My  own  impression  is,  that  as 
alcohol,  there  is  very  little  nutriment,  and  so  mixed  up  with  other  matters 
that  the  nutriment,rif  any,  in  it,  is  not  the  particular  reason  why  people  use  it 
I  hold,  in  the  first  place,  that  alcohol  is  alcohol  everywhere ;  and,  in  the 
the  second  place,  I  hold  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  iigurious  to  a  man  in  health, 
in  the  ways  in  which  I  state  it  My  main  point  is  this :  the  reason  I  object  to 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  alcohoHc  liquors,  is  on  account  of  their  general  ten« 
dency.  I  believe  their  general  tendency  to  be  evil,  and  I  believe  that  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  in  any  way,  however  temperately  used,  leads  to  an 
intemperate  use,  and  that  therefore  every  man,  in  the  first  place,  should 
abstain  from  the  use  of  those  liquors  on  his  own  account,  and  I  believe  he 
should  do  it  on  account  of  his  neighbors.  That  brings  me  .to  the  point  before 
us — whether  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  should  be  licensed  by  the  State,  and 
my  opinion  upon  that  subject  is,  that  the  public  safety  requires  tl&t  the  sale 
of  such  liqaors  should  not  be  licensed,  and  especially  that  the  sale  should  not 
be  licensed,  for  the  purpose  of  beverages,  in  public  houses  and  in  groceries. 
They  should  be  especially  excluded  from  those  places;  and  if  any  one  asks 
me  my  objection  to  granting  licenses  to  public  houses,  I  have  only  to  lift  my 
spectacles  and  you  see  that  I  have  one  eye  not  in  very  good  condition. 

Q-    WUl  you  explain  yourself  in  regard  to  that  ? 

A.  I  was  thrown  over  in  a  stage  by  a  man  who  had  been  long  driving  the 
stage ;  but  he  undertook  to  drive  too  rapidly  once,  and  the  occasion  of  his 
rapid  driving,  as  I  always  supposed,  was  that  he  had  too'  much  liquor  in  his 
head.  I  lost  my  eye  by  the  accident  That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  liquor 
ought  not  to  be  fireely  sold.  It  ought  to  be  excluded  fiom  public  houses.  If 
it  is  sold  in  these  public  houses  the  sale  is  made  respectaUe.  I  think  if  it  is 
sold  at  all  it  should  be  for  legitimate  purposes,  as  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts. 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  preparations  medicinally,  I  well 
remember  the  advice  that  was  given  to  me,  as  a  pupil,  many  years  ago,  by 
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Dr.  Rush,  of  PhOadelpbia,  and  haTe  endeavcared  to  follow  that  adviee  io  mj 
praetiee. 

Q.    Win  you  state  ia  BabBtanoe  Dr.  Bush's  adviee  ? 

A.  Dr.  Bush  was  lecturiag  in  the  session  of  1811-12»  on  the  sobject  o^ 
chronic  diseases,  and  the  diseases  of  tJie  digestive  oigaDS  in  particular.  Dr. 
Rush  said  that  the  custom  had  been  in  such  diseases  to  use  to  a  great  extent 
tinctures,  bitters,  &c.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  very  ill  effects  from  tbe  m 
of  tinctures,  senie  of  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  He  said, ''  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  a  remark  that  I  wish  to  make  upon  this  subject,  and  in  order 
that  yoQ  may  alwa^  remember  it,  I  wiU  rise  and  request  you  to  rise  also." 
Then  in  the  most  0<^ema  manner,  and  in  the  most  eloquent  maimer,  (foT  te 
was  a  very  eloquent  speaker,)  he  said,  **  Gentleman,  I  chaxge  you  as  yoaog 
men  that  are  to  h«ve  the  care  of  sick  persoos,  not  to  use  tinetores  ia  your 
practice  in  chronic  diseases,  if  you  can  avoid  it.  I  have  decided  not  to  do  !«o 
in  Diy  own  practice  hereafter^  for  I  have  determined  (the  Lord  helpiog  o^) 
that  in  the  future  no  man  shall  be  able  to  rise  up  in  the  judgment  dsV}  and 
say  that  Benjamin  Bush  made  him  a  drunkard.*' 

I  desire  here  to  reler  to  some  resolutbns  that  ezpreas  my  own  opinioos  in 
this  matter.  At  the  time  tKoy  were  passed  I  was  a  member  of  tbe  medical 
society,  and  these  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Socieij, 
and  are  connected  with  this  very  subject*— the  use  of  liquors  medicinallj)  aod 
their  influence  when  thus  used  upon  the  commonity.  These  resdutions  vere 
passed  because  it  was  thought  at  that  time  that  the  use  of  alcohol  and  alco- 
hoLc  preparations  aa  medidney  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  people.  1 
will  not  read  the  whole  of  the  reaoludons  unless  deaited*  but  will  state  tbe 
point  very  briefly.  The  resolutions  were  (^ered  by  Dr.  Warren,  tbe  Ute 
John  C.  Warren,  and  passed  with  great  unanimity.  They  are  sabstaotiafiv 
this:— 

"  Wherkas,  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  habitual  and  tempttrr 
use  of  ardent  spirits  is  often  the  consequence  of  an  opinion  thai  such  uqnids 
contribute  to  the  health  of  man ;  and  Whereas,  It  seems  to  be  a  duty  p*^^ 
liarly  belonging  to  this  Society  to  oppose  and  correct  so  insidious  an  error, 
therefore, 

«<  1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  tbe  constant  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  not  the  sonrce  of  strength  and  vigor,  but  that  it  is  geDeraU)* 
productive  of  weakness  and  disease.  * 

"  li.  Resolved,  That  this  ^  Society  agree  to  discourage  the  use  of  ardect 
spirits  as  much  as  lies  in  its  power,  and  for  these  purpoees  disooatinoe  tbe 
employment  of  spiritnoiis  preparations  medicinally  whenever  they  ean  M 
substitutes,  and  wnen  compellM  to  use  tism  for  any  mat  len^  of  time*  w;lJ 
warn  the  patient  affaii^  forming  unconquerable  and  mtal  habits.  ^ 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  excessive  and  constant  use  of  wine  is,  in  ^«  <1*^ 
ion  of  this  Society,  the  cause  of  many  diseases,  and  that  althoneh  it  is  «<^ 
in  some  of  them,  as  in  stages  of  weakness  in  learer,  iia  oae  in  wese  casa  tf 
often  carried  too  far  and  continued  too  long. 

"  4.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society  the  naost  salutary  dnnk 
for  the  general  use  of  men  is  water,  and  that  even  this  pure  liquid  nin.<  ^* 
employed  in  a  rational  and  discreet  manner,  and  especially  in  hot  weatber, 
ana  that  if  we  were  cafled  upon  to  recommend  aome  diiak  of  a  nofe  stifiB- 
latang  character,,  we  should  advise  the  use  of  malt  liquoia. 

"  5.  Resohed,  That  this  Society  use  ito  endeavors  to  ascertain  tke  bc^ 
mode  of  removing  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  for  tbat  purpose  a  pitiaiiisi 
of  6flv  dollars  shall  be  ofiered  for  an  essay  upon  that  tubjeeC 
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All  these  resohitioiis  were  passed  without  a  angle  disMntiiig  voioe,  with  tiie 
exception  of  the  fonrth^  concerning  malt  liqaor&  Bespectisg  that,  some  of  ns 
did  not  quite  approve  it,  and  thought  it  had  better  be  iBft  out  The  disserta^ 
tion  referred  to  in  the  last  resoluiion  was  brought  forward  and  read  in  the 
Society  two  years  afterwards,  and  I  will  teave  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee,  to  do  with  it  as' they  desire. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Chiu>.)    What  year  was  this  ? 

A,  In  1^7.  The  diflsertatioB  goes  on  to  show  the  ill-effeots  of  distilled 
liquors  as  beTerages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MiifBK.)  Do  you  regaxd  indigestion  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
coztstant  or  continuous  use  of  even  moderate  doses  of  alcohoUc  beverages  ? 

A,  It  is  a  very  frequent  result  The  operatbn  of  amdent  spirits,  like 
other  medicines,  is  very  different  under  different  eireumstances. 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  interpretation  of  the  ploase  ^  exoesrive  and  constant 
use  of  wine,"  would  you  apply  the  word  "  ex:oeflsite  **  to  a  frequency  that  leads 
to  inebriety,  or  merely  to  the  continuous  use  of  smaller  doses  ? 

if.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  1837  some  of  us  had  not  our  eyes  opened 
upon  this  snlject  I  confess  that  mine  were  not  opened.  I  considered,  at 
that  time,  that  there  was  a  question  about  what  was  meant  by  excessive  use. 
It  was  not  familiarly  known  in  the  community  liien  that  alcohol  was  alcohol 
in  every  case^  It  was  not  known  that  alcohol  in  distilled  liquors  was  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  alcohol  wherever  yon  find  it ;  that  by  certain  re-agents 
alcohol  can  be  obtained  from  wine  without  distillation.  I  was  brought  up 
under  old  Dr.  Dexter,  the  chemist.  My  first  course  of  lectures  was  at  Har- 
vard College.  Ho  did  not  go  into  that  subject,  neither  did  the  genlileman  I 
was  with  aflerwards. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question  touching  the  woid  *^  excessive." 
There  is  a  continuous  implication  here,  if  not  adivect  assertion,  that  the  steady, 
continuous,  moderdite  use,  within  the  Umlts  of  sobriety  (without  rising  to 
inebriety),  of  lighter  liquids,  such  as  wine,  especially,  is  useful.  You  speak 
of  the  constant  and  "^  excessive  "  prescription  of  it  in  diseases.  Do  you  apply 
the  w«ird  '<  excessive  "  to  the  use  which  leads  to  inebriety  ? 

A. '  Yon  must  take  that  word  in  connection  with  the  temptations  and  with 
the  results  and  with  the  circumstances  and  with  the  views  enterttuned  at  that 
time.  My  views  now  are  somewhat  modified  from  what  they  were  at  that 
time.  I  now  tiiink  tint  any  usa  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  is  an  excessive  use, 
and  a  wrong  done  by  man  to  man ;  that  his  own  personal  safety  requires  that 
he  should  let  abne  all  alcoholic  liquors,  upon  the  ground  of  his  personal 
safety,  lest  he  should  himself  fall  into  the  habit  of  intemperance.  From  all 
the  observations  I  have  made,  I  find  that  of  all  persons  who  use  alcohoUc 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  a  certain  percentage  become  intemperate,  and  many  of 
them  die  drunkards.  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  this  subject  as  long  ago  as 
when  these  resolutions  were  passed.  I  was  invited  to  ^ve  a  temperance  lec- 
ture aboot  t&at  time,  the  first  ever  given  in  the  place,  and  1  wanted  some  facts. 
I  looked  to  sM  who  were  posted  up  as  drunkards.  I  was  perfectiy  astonished 
to  find  that  one  out  of  every  twenty-five  of  tiie  legal  voters  of  the  town  in 
which  I  lived  were  posted  as  drunkards. 
Q.    In  what  year  was  that  ? 
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A .  I  sbotild  think  the  la«t  posting  of  drunkards  was  in  1823.  I  looked  st 
the  list  in  1820.  I  stated  that  fact  at  the  lecture.  I  also  stated  tiie  fact  afte- 
wards  in  the  town  of  East  Bridgewater,  and  a  doctor  who  heard  me  make  tiie 
statement,  assured  me  it  was  not  so  in  that  town,  and  thought  that  the  peojple 
where  I  lived  musj;  be  rery  drunken  indeed,  if  so  laige  a  proportion  vere 
posted  as  one  in  twentj-fiye.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  pretty  well  all  the  peo* 
pie  in  the  town.  He  said  that  he  did.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kiad 
enough  to  make  me  out  a  little  list  of  the  drunkards.  He  did  so,  and  I  kept 
the  count,  knowing  the  Qumber  of  legal  voters  there,  nntil  I  said, "Please 
stop.  Doctor,  you  are  beyond  me."  He  sidd  that  he  had  no  idea  tbe  peo^ 
tion  was  so  large.  I  stated  the  same  fact  publicly  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  he  afterwards  made  the  same  ranarkto 
me, — that  we  must  have  a  very  drunken  population  in  the  town  where  IKTed» 
and  assuring  me  that  such  was  not  the  fact  in  the  town  of  Franklin.  inoUier 
physician  in  the  place  was  sitting  by,  and  afterwards  said  that  he  did  notvi^ 
to  dispute  with  Dr.  Emmons,  but  assured  me  that  he  waa  well  aeqvainted 
with  the  town,  and  assured  me  that  my  statement  would  a[^Iy  to  Fnnkimts 
well,  and  he  gave  me  the  figures,  and  they  were  just  about  the  same.  I  bate 
reason  'to  think,  thereftyre,  that  of  those  who  nso  liquor  as  a  beYera^aoi 
habitually,  a  certsun  ratio  become  drunkards ;  and  I  think  that  eveiy  Cliri»- 
tian  man,  especially,  ought  not  only  to  abstain  himself,  but  by  his  example 
and  influence  endeavor  to  prevent  others  irom  using  it.  TbtXhnji^ 
Ever  since  I  voted  for  those  resolutions,  I  have  endeavored  to  act  in  accord* 
ance  with  them,  and  my  experience  in  the  use  of  liquor,  medicinallj,  is  flil>> 
stantially  that  of  Dr.  Sabin,  who  has  testified,  only  I  woold  not  undertake  to 
say  that  I  think  myself  very  much  more  successful  than  other  people.  I  do 
not  know  about  that — others  must  be  the  judge.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  vi 
great  deal  too  much  liquor  used  as  medicine ;  that  the  medical  use  is  dotBgaa 
immense  mischief  by  creating  an  intemperate  appetite.  That  was  the  ofRnioD 
of  Dr.  Rush,  and  my  own  experience  corroborates  it.  I  think  weongiitto 
avoid  it  whenever  we  can  find  substitutes.  I  claim  a  right  to  use  aay  me^ 
cine  that  will  save  my  patient,  however  dangerous  it  may  be ;  bat  at  the  tane 
time,  if  I  must  use  dangerous  medicine,  I  must  use  as  fittle  as  poeflibfe,to^ 
must  give  my  patient  notice  that  he  must  be  very  carefiil  that  it  does  not  M 
him  astray. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  McClbllan.)  You  would  use  arsemc  in  that  way,  I 
suppose  ? 

A,  Certainly,  I  should  use  arsenic  if  I  ibund  it  necessary,  but  I  doiMt 
beUeve  if  I  put  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  into  a  pound  of  arsenic,  and  then  some- 
body takes  it  up  and  extracts  a  certain  portion  of  natriment  firam  it,  thai  it 
would  be  proper  therefore  to  label  it  ^  nutriment."  I  shonM  nidier  let  the  old 
name  remain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miker.)  We  hear  much  of  the  prescription  of  whiskey  fc 
pulmonary  diseases.  I  desire  to  ask  whether  the  valuable  property  of  ffc^ 
prescriptions  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  ftisel  oil  that  irhidi»y  oontiifis- 

A.    You  must  ask  the  chemist  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  The  resolutions  you  have  jost  now  read  were 
passed  forty  years  ago,  were  they  not  ? 
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A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  the  statistici  and  &ctB  yxm  gave  in  r^;ard  to  the  state  of  temper- 
ance in  your  neighborhood  relate  to  a  period  of  time  now  between  fort/  and 
fbrty-five  years  ago  ? 

A.    They  were  to  about  the  yean  from  1828  to  1830. 

Q.    Does  that  state  of  things  contLnne  to  this  day  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  that  state  of  things  does  not  continue.  After  this  effort  in 
1826  the  whole  commnnity,  as  you  are  well  awaie,  were  aroused  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance,  and  a  great  effort  was  made.  We  had  a  license  law  in 
operation  at  that  time,  licenses  were  given  to  retailers  and  to  tarem-keepers, 
and  the  amount  of  liquor  sold  was  so  great,  and  its  influence  was  so  bad,  that 
we  felt  we  were  liable,  as  some  of  our  English  friends  expressed  it,  of  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  drunkards.  The  agitation  of  the  temperance  reform  was  then 
^mmenced,  and  men  who  feared  that  result,  men  who  wished  for  the  public 
good,  were  united  in  the  use  of  moral  suasion  and  in  endeavors  to  persuade 
all  men  that  liqu<Mrs  were  not  needed  for  well  men,  that  they  were  not  adapted 
to  their  nse,  and  that  they  had  better  let  them  alone.  A  great  deal  was  accom- 
pliflhed  at  that  time.  We  got  up  temperance  societies.  We  obtained  the 
names  of  large  numbers  to  the  pledge,  the  names  of  males,  females  and 
children.  We  put  them  all  in  and  endeavored  to  get  them  in  our  Sabbath 
schools  if  we  possibly  could.  At  that  time- we  had  in  a  population  of  about 
twenty-two  hundred,  eleven  retailers  and  three  tavern-keepers,  and  one  of 
those  eleven  retailera  who,  perhaps,  sold  a  little  more  than  the  average,  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  sold  in  one  year  about  that  time  twenty<K>ne  hundred 
gallons  of  liquor.  So  you  may  judge  something  of  the  difficulties  we  had. to 
contend  with.  But  we  went  through  successfully  to  a  certain  extent  Two 
of  those  retailers  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  buaness.  One  of  them 
sold  liquor  to  an  intemperate  man  whose  wife  was  a  patient  of  mine.  She 
became  sick,  was  confined,  and  that  retailer  sold  liquor  to  her  husband,  know- 
ing his  character  and  the  situation  of  his  family,  and  he  got  drunk,  came  home 
in  a  cold  easterly  storm  and  got  into  bed  with  his  wife  and  litUe  child,  and 
the  consequence  was  a  severe  fever.  I  said  to  myself,  there  must  be  something 
more  done ;  we  must  stop  the  business.  Other  friends  of  temperance  united 
with  me.  We  tried  for  two  years  before  we  succeeded.  We  employed  coun- 
sel ;  we  went  before  the  County  Commissioners  and  gave  our  testimony  against 
the  dealers,  and  they  refused  in  consequence  to  grant  licenses,  and  we  have 
never  had  a  retail  license  granted  in  that  town  since.  I  want  a  pohibitory 
law  continued  now  to  protect  the  people  where  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  a 
proper  influence  iipcm  the  dealers  by  moral  suasion.  1  want  to  be  protected 
in  my  rights,  and  I  want  to  see  others  protected,,  and  the  dealen  kept  from 
injuring  the  community. 

Q.  You  state  that  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  one  for 
every  twenty-five  who  was  posted  as  a  drunkard  ? 

A*     xes,  sir. 

Q.    Does  that  state  of  things  continue  to  the  present  time  ? 

A.  I  have  no  statistics  now,  but  I  am  very  sure  there  is  no  such  thing.  If 
you  exclude  the  Catholic  population  it  certainly  does  not  exist.  I  do  not 
believe  it  exists,  now  as  then,  but  I  cannot  give  you  statistics. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  progress  made  is 
the  dixection  of  sobriety  in  your  town,  and  everywhere  else  in  tbe  Commofi- 
vealth  dnzing  the  last  fifty  years  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  I  know  there  has  been  great 
progress  made.  I  know  that  intemperanoe  was  exceedin^y  rife  daring  tbe 
early  years  of  my  recollection.  When  the  ^^  not^lrihk-toD^aQUch-floeietje' 
were  oiganized  in  1812,  they  tried  to  do  what  they  could  to  suppress  intem- 
perance, but  the^  sttoceeded  only  partially.  They  did  9>  little,  but  the  tem- 
perance cause  was  not  really  successful  until  we  signed  a  pledge  for  our  own 
sake  and  fi>r  the  sake  of  others,  to  drink  nothing  that  could  intos^icate. 

Q,  For  the  last.half  century,  there  has  been  a  great,  marked  and  alinoEt 
continual  progress  made,  has  there  not? 

A^    It  has  not  alwi^  been  exactly  nnifonu. 

Q.    I  do  not  mean  uniform,  but  it  has  been  continuous,  has  it  not? 

A.    There  has  been  progress  just  as  far  as  by  public  suasion 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  the  fact,  whether  your  opinion  is  either  one  way  or  tbe 
ether,  whether  you  think  or  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  a  general,  con- 
tinuous progress  for  the  last  half  a  century  in  the  direction  of  sobriety  ? 

A,    I  think  there  has  been  progress. 

Q*  Bo  you  not  think  that  the  same  fact  is  true  of  New  England  as  wdl » 
of  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  I  have  not  so  good  an  opportunity  to  judge.  I  have  lived  several  yeais 
of  that  period  in  New  Hampdure,  and  am  pretty  well  conversant  with  tbe 
state  of  things  there. 

Q*  Do  not  yoor  reading  as  well  as  your  personal  observadon  ass^  tbe 
&ot,  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Is  it  not  true  of  other  parti 
of  this  country,  and  also  true  of  the  British  Islands  ? 

A.    I  had  rather  confine  myself  to  facts  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

(2*    Then  your  studies  have  not  included  that  branch  of  the  subject? 

A,  My  stadies  have  included  my  professional  and  personal  observatioD 
mainly. 

Q.  Eifty  years  ago  there  was  a  considerably  different  state  of  things  is 
society  in  respect  to  soberness  and  drunkenncas,  from  the  state  (^  thifigs  that 
now  ezis^-^that  is  true,  is  k  not  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir ;  I  think  sa 

<2.  Has  there  not  been  «  considerable  change  in  the  form  of  diseases,  or  of 
many  diseases  during  that  time  ?  Do  not  doctors  very  commonly  remark  d 
such  and  such  diseases^  that  they  have  to  be  treated  very  dtflerently  now  in  a 
minority  of  cases  irom  the  way  they  had  to  be  treated  years  ago  ? 

A^  I  believe  .there  is  a  change  in  the  type  of  diseases  in  different  peiiods. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  my  opinion  between  the  yeais  1806  and  181& 
and  the  ten  years  that  followed  after.  The  diseases  were  more  inflamatoiT 
during  the  first  part  of  that  period,  from  1809  (of  which  I  can  speak  ^e? 
distinctly  irom  my  own  knowledge),  and  the  spotted  fever  was  prevailhig  theS' 
In  the  first  part  of  that  epidemic,  it  was  needed  to  use  spirits,  as  we  thought, 
very  extensively,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  was  a  change.  ^iVhen 
I  returned  to  Massachusetts  a  few  years  after,  I  found  that  the  cpiaiom  of 
phyldcians  were  very  different  from  yrhtt  they  were  at  ^hat  time. 


Q.  Are  jou  not  awatre  that  the  medical  judgment  of  the  best  writers  now 
18  thaty  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  this  eountry,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
stimulate  very  much  more  than  it  used  to  be  ^y  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  a  minority  of  all  the  patients  were  already  suffering  more  or  less  from 
orer-stimulation  ? 

A,  I  think  that  the  physicians  of  the  old  country  have  always  recom^ 
Bended  more  stimulants  llian  seemed  to  me  necessary  or  proper. 

Q.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  ask  you  whether  expe- 
rience has  not  proved  that  during  later  times  —  during  the  present 
generation — it  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  to  stimulate  much 
more  than  it  was  considered  necessary,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago^  when  the 
patients  were  so  commonly  already  suffering  under  ovei^stimnlation,  when 
Uiey  came  under  the  doctors'  hands  ?  In  modem  times,  patients  come  under 
the  doctors'  treatment,  not  suffering  from  over-stimulation,  but  needing  stimu- 
ladon.  In  those  times,  they  were  already  over-stimulated,  and  they  suffered 
in  consequence  of  it.  Is  not  that  a  fact  as  recorded  and  declared  by  leading 
medical  authorities,  both  abroad  and  at  home  ? 

A.  I  had  rather  give  my  impressions  than  the  opinions  of  other  men,  if  it 
is  eqpally  agreeable  to  you. 

Q,  You  have  been  giving  your  own,  but  I  want  now  to  see  what  is  your 
knowledge  of  existing  medical  authority. 

A.  My  reading  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  o^nion  upon  that  subject  I  think  that  stimulating  medicines  are  used  at 
tius  time  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  should  be. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Dr.  Carpenter  supports  the  use  of  mild  alco- 
holic drinks  as  a  part  of  the  diet  of  feeble  persons  not  yet  diseased  ? 

ii.  If  I  was  aware  of  it,  or  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  would  not  alter  my  opinion. 
My  opinion  is,  that  snch  use  b  injurious. 

Q.    1  want  to  see  how  far  your  opinion  oorresponds  with  other  authorities. 

A.  Hy  opinion  is,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  that  as  a  beverage,  alcoholic 
stimulants  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all  as  medicine.  They  on^t  to  be  used 
with  great  care,  and  only  in  sach  quantities  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
is  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  a  judicious  physician.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  other  point, — ^that  the  community,  at  this  moment  is  suffering  most 
intensely  from  allowii^  certain  articles  to  be  put  into  tbe  apothecaries'  shops, 
and  sold  and  used  as  tonics,  the  use  of  which  is  mainly  to  promote  intemper- 
ance. That  is  their  undoubted  effect  And  having  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
use  of  preparations  of  that  sort,  it  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  use  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  in  any  form,  to  any  great  extent,  is  Hot  needful  ibr  persons  in 
ordinary  health,  or  to  persons  not  under  the  care  of  a  physician ;  and  when 
the  time  comes  that  a  person  requires  any  alcoholic  liquor  as  a  beverage  it 
should  be  administered  under  the  direction  and  particular  care  of  a  regularly 
acknowledged  physician,  and  that  he  should  never  be  hisi  own  physician  in 
such  use. 

Q,  I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out  what  should  be  done  by  persons  who  need 
medical  advice,  and  what  rules  should  govern  the  physician  in  administering 
such  stimulants. 

A .    His  own  judgment 
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Q.  I  began  with  you  upon  the  bases  of  the  medical  resolutions  passed  forty 
or  fifly  years  ago.  In  your  remarks  just  now,  yon  condemn  the  use  of  aD 
alcoholic  stimidants,  unless  administered  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 
You  consider  those  stimulants  injurious  in  tbemselTes,  and  as  having  a  great 
tendency  to  make  men  drunkards,  although  taken  under  those  modified 
circumstances,  and  in  great  moderation  ? 

A.  So  much  so  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  eantion  my  patients  when  admifi- 
isteriKg  them. 

Q,  Now  are  you  not  aware  that  Dr.  James  Jackson,  who  was  the  N«tor 
of  your  profession  imtil  he  retired  from  it  recently,  in  a  letter  to  a  yoong  phy- 
sician a  few  years  ago,  testified  that,  afler  forty  years'  experience,  doiixig 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  administering  these  stimulants  to  people 
of  all  ages,  from  children  in  the  age  of  dentition  up  to  extreme  old  age,  he 
had  never,  save  in  one  instance,  seen  a  patient  (and  he  had  care&Uy  otoerred 
in  order  to  know)  brought  into  dangerous  habits  in  respect  to  drink,  and  in 
that  one  instance  the  patient  was  a  lady  ? — that  the  occurrence  haipgeaoA 
twenty  years  before  he  wrote  the  book,  that  he  warned  her  of  the  danger  lod 
that  she  avoided  it  and  proceeded  no  further  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  this 
was  the  testimony  of  that  venerable  man,  from  careful  observations,  daciag  an 
extended  practice  of  forty  years  ? 

A.  I  am  aware  of  it,  and  I  am  aware  that  physicians  may  differ  upon 
that  subject,  although  I  claim  Dr.  Jackson  as  a  personal  friend  and  one  whom 
I  highly  esteem.  I  once  had  occasion  to  speak  in  relation  to  that  subject 
before  the  society,  and  on  one  occasion  when  I  said  some  thingis  that  were 
not  exactly  agreeable  to  him  in  relation  to  tliat  topic,  he  spoke  a  little  harshly 
to  me,  but  afterwards  came  to  me  when  the  meeting  was  a^j^*'™^  ^  ^^ 
*^  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  go  and  dine  with  me.  I  respect  you,  I  believe  yoa 
are  an  honest  man  and  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  proMoD." 
The  subject  under  consideration  had  some  relation  to  excluding  wine  from 
our  public  table.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  most  excellent  man,  I  respect  him  highlyi 
but  I  think  he  is  not  correct  in  this  matter. 

Q.  We  have  reached  a  class  of  questions  concerning  which  the  obserfa> 
tions  and  the  experience  as  well  as  the  theories  of  the  most  practieal  and 
highest  scientific  minds  in  the  world  to  some  extent  differ.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

A .    Yes,  sir.    But  I  do  not  see  that  that  has  any  relations  to  a  license  law. 

Q.  On  that  difference  do  you  think  that  the  General  Court  can  base 
legislation  by  taking  sides  one  way  or  the  other,  either  with  you  upon  the  ooe 
hand  or  Dr.  Jackson  upon  the  other  ?  Must  not  the  General  Court  rather 
base  its  legislation  upon  the  principles  which  leave  open  to  the  scientific  and 
practical  medical  mind  those  still  further  opportunities  to  work  oat  thoK 
more  exact  and  better  ascertained  condudons  ? 

A.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  legislation  has  any  relation  to  the  medical 
question  involved  in  this  discussion.  I  do  not  conmder  it  so.  I  ask  that  the 
selling  of  liquors  maybe  prohibited,  not  as  alcohol,  not  as  medicine;  bat 
that  the  common  sale  and  use  of  liquor  may  be  prevented. 

Q.    Then  what  you  desire  to  have  brcJcen  up  b  the  tippling  shopi  tha 
drinking  saloon  and  the  dram  bar  ? 
A.    And  all  other  places  where  it  is  sold,  especially  in  public  houses. 
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Q.    Yon  want  tbe  dram  ban  broken  up  ? 

A.    I  want  to  bare  tbe  probibttorj  law  execnted ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  That  is  so  general  a  phrase  that  it  means  nothing.  Ton  do  not  expect 
to  drive  alcoholic  stimulants  or  alcoholic  stimulation  out  of  hwnan  society, 
because  jnst  now  70U  have  made  special  reservation  for  medication. 

A.    Certainly. 

Q.  Therefore  you  do  not  expect  nor  want  to  drive  it  out,  neither  do  you 
want  to  exclude  it  from  the  manufactures  or  arts  ? 

A.    I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  But  what  yon  do  want,  as  I  suppose,  is  to  break  up  the  tippling  shops 
and  the  places  where  drams  are  sold  ? 

A,  I  want  to  mikke  the  sale  of  liquor  anything  but  respectable.  I  do  not 
want  it  sold  in  any  public  places  where  my  children  or  my  neighbors'  children 
shall  be  led  astray  by  its  sale. 

Q.  Supposing  the  Legislature  should  pass  a  resolve  that  the  sale  of  alco^ 
holic  liquors  is  not  respectable,  would  that  make  it  any  the  less  respectable  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  ihey  should  say  it  was  not  respectable  for  a  man  to  wear  a 
brown  coat,  that  would  not  make  it  so.  The  respectability  of  a  thing  must 
depend  upon  its  internal  character,  must  it  not  ? 

A,  The  tendency  of  the  thing  is  decisive  of  its  character,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  want  to  abolish  the  sale  of  liquor. 

Q.    But  you  do  not  want  to  abolish  the  thing  itself? 

A,  I  want  to  abolish  it  as  an  article  to  be  used  as  a  beverage.  I  want  to 
abofish  it  as  far  as  I  can  by  my  persuasion,  and  then  I  want  to  abolish  it  where 
I  cannot  reach  persons  by  persuasion,  by  law,  and  abolish  the  article  so  com- 
pletely that  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty.  I  would  make  tibe 
sale  of  liquor  disreputable. 

Q.  Then  as  I  understand  yon,  what  you  desire  is,  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  people  to  get  liquor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  there  are  so  many  intemperate  people  that  will  get  it 
if  they  can,  I  want  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  it. 

Q.    Do  you  want  to  make  it  difficult  for  people  to  get  it  for  proper  uses  ? 

A»  I  would  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  it  for  any  but  medical  use.  I 
want  to  make  it  so  that  people  can  obtain  a  better  article  for  medical  purposes 
than  they  now  can. 

Q,  Do  yon  want  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of 
this  country  to  get  the  fifty  million  gallons  that  they  use  annually  ? 

A.  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  subject.  I  leave  that  entirely 
with  the  le^lature. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  prevent  them  from  getting  any,  but  you  want 
to  prevent  them  from  making  an  improper  use  of  it  after  it  is  got 

A,  I  am  not  aware  that  such  articles  are  used  in  the  arts  to  such  an 
extent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  over  the  returns  of  the  town  agents  to  our  Sti^^ 
Liquor  Commissioner,  and  seen  the  proportion  of  Medford  rum  and  whiskey, 
and  such  like  articles,  which  are  sdd  for  medical  and  mechanical  purposes 
andfortheattt? 
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A.  I  suppose  they  are  made  into  alcobol  befb^  they  are  used  in  the  arti. 
My  impression  b  that  it  was  alcohol  that  they  desired  to  use  in  the  arts. 

Q.    Do  you  suppose  that  you  ever  saw  any  pure  alcohol  in  your  life  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  alcobol  that  went  by  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  one  apothecary  in  ten,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  eTer 
saw  any  ? 

A.  I  should  not  undertade  to  speak  of  the  experience  of  other  men*  I 
hope  some  of  them  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  people  engaged  in  mechanism,  and  the  arts,  toanj 
great  extent,  use  pure  alcohol  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  pure  alcohol  b  being 
used  by  them  ? 

A.  In  reqoect  to  thai:  point,  I  stated  in  the  beginning  that  I  did  not  attend 
specially  to  chemistry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mixeb.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  single  question  toudiing  the 
period  of  which  you  make  mention,  when  one  man  in  every  twenty-fire  ToCen 
was  posted  as  a  drunkard,  whether  or  not  there  was  a  laige  number  of  otlier 
men  who  now-a-daj's  would  be  termed  moderate  drinkers  ? 

A.  I  staited  at  the  time  when  the  calculation  was  made,  (and  as  the  sUt^ 
ment  was  not  corrected  I  supposed  that  I  was  right  in  making  it^  that  oafire 
roads  leading  from  the  town,  I  supposed  there  were  just  about  as  many  leadr 
to  take  the  place  of  the  drunkards  as  soon  as  they  were  lefl  off  the  list 

Q.  So  that  the  list  of  posted  drunkards  did  not  really  include  all  immod- 
erate drinkers  ? 

A,  It  only  included  those  that  were  posted.  Those  were  the  persons  whom 
the  selectmen  wens  required,  on  account  of  the  injury  they  were  doing  to 
themselves  and  to  their  familes,  to  post  up  in  the  retailers^  shops  and  forbid 
retailers  selling  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mixer.)  Are  you  not  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  our  most  eminent  and  standard  work,  the  most 
eminent  men,  after  detailing  the  medicinal  effects  of  alcohol,  especially  caution 
physicians  and  all  others  from  using  it  as  a  beverage,  saying  that  its  use  is 
attended  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences  ? 

A.  I  recollect  a  very  distinct  statement  in  die  United  States  Dispensatorr 
in  that  respect,  and  suppose  that  similar  statements  are  made  in  other  medical 
authorities. 

Testimony  of  Dk.  Josiah  Bartlett. 

%2.    (By  Mr.  Mister.)    For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  a  medicil 
practitioner  ? 
'A,    In  one  place  for  forty-seven  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  desirableness  of  continuing  the  practice 
of  moderate  drinking  ? 

A.  In  the  early  part  of  my  practice  my  attention  was  called  to  the  cfiecta 
of  intemperance.  I  saw  more  suffering,  more  sorrow,  more  wretchedness 
iQore  woe,  more  disease  coming  from  that  source  than  finom  any  other,  or  fnm 
all  others  combined.  I  say  this  because  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true. 
From  the  year  1820  to  1836  liquor  was  sold  as  free  as  water  to  all  comers.  1& 
the  little  town  of  Concord,  with  a  population  of  less  than  twenty-one  hundredt 
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liquor  iras  sold  in  thirteen  di^rent  places,  and  the  reqairement  then  was  that 
liquor  should  not  be  sold  to  drunkards,  that  it  should  not  bo  sold  to  minorsi 
and  that  it  shook]  not  be  told  on  the  Sabbath.  Every  one  of  these  restric- 
tions, excepdng  the  one  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  on  the  Sabbath,  was 
violated  day  in  and  day  out  On  the  Sabbath  the  pnUio  stores  were  not 
open.  I  remember  perfectly  well  of  being  tdd  of  one  house  in  that  village, 
from  which,  within  thirty-^ve  years  prior  to  the  time  that  the  information 
was  given  me,  thirty-five  men  and  women — ^heads  of  faniilies-^had  gone  down 
to  drunkaids*  graves.  That  statement  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my 
mind,  and  from  that  time  I  have  endeavored  to  do  what  I  could  to  stay  this 
tremendous  evil. 

Q.    Are  you  in  the  habit  of  freely  prescribing  alcoholic  remedies  ? 

A.  I  do  it  as  seldom^  as  possible.  There  are  cases  of  great  prostradon 
from  profuse  hemorrhi^  or  other  causes,  where  the  stimulation  of  alcohol 
may  bo  required  ;  but  I  have  given  it  in  very  few  instances.  I  think  ibat  the 
practice  of  some  of  our  physicians,  of  recommending  it  in  almost  aD  cases  of 
indisposition,  and  especiaUy  in  consumption,  with  cod  liver  oil,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  injurious  efiects,  not  only  to  ^be  patients  themselves  but  to  the 
community. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  license  the  sale  of  liquors  and  place 
them  in  the  way  of  all  parties  ? 

A.    In  my  opinion,  most  certainly  not 

Testihont  of  Db.  Nathak  Allek. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mikbr.)    Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.    In  Lowell. 

Q.  For  bow  many  yean  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Board  of 
State  Charities? 

A.    Three  years ;  since  the  Board  was  organized. 

Q.    You  are  a  practising  phydciati  of  Lowell  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  how  many  years  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.    Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.    Are  you  engaged  in  the  continual  practice  of  medicine  as  a  profession  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    Are  there  other  physicians  upon  the  Board  of  State  Charities  ? 

A.    There  are  two  others. 

(2-    How  many  members  are  there  of  the  Board  ? 

A,    There  are  seven  members  in  all.  * 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  results  of  your  observations  in  general,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  with  special  reference  to  the  inquiry  now  befoe  this  Committee  ? 

A.  Do  you  desire  my  opinion  concerning  intemperance  as  the  cause  of 
vice,  poverty  and  crime  ? 

Q.  The  relation  of  intemperance  to  poverty,  disease  and  crime,  and  if  you 
have  arrived  at  any  oonelu«ons  upon  the  subject,  the  eflfect  upon  the  progeny 
of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  drink  liquor  ? 

A,  I  am  not  aware  that  at  present  there  are  any  statistics,  showing  defi* 
nitely  the  relation  of  intemperance  to  crime.    It  must,  in  a  measure,  be  a 
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matter  of  opinion  derived  from  obserration.  In  former  times,  very  aeconte 
Btatistics  have  been  made  in  reference  to  poverty  and  crime,  as  connected 
with  intemperance.  In  the  matter  of  crime,  I  bdieve,  however,  that  die 
matter  waa  carefully  investigated  by  our  board  last  year,  in  connectbn  with 
the  houses  of  correction  and  the  State  Prison.  The  Secretary  investigated 
the  subject  last  year  and  reported  that  from  three-fourths  to  four-fiiths  of  the 
crime  for  which  persons  were  inmates  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  State 
Prison  might  be  traced  to  intemperance.  Other  causes  doubtless  opente  with 
this,  rendering  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  make  a  separation.  In  the  alms- 
houses, perhaps  four*fiflhs  of  the  inmates  were  brought  there  by  intemperance. 
Some  have  estimated  the  proportion  as  larger  than  that  Manj  causes 
operate  in  connection  with  intemperance,  especially  with  the  fordgn  elemeot, 
which  is  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  number  of  ipmates  in  the  almshooses, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  element  is  equally  large,  in  the  insane 
department  Between  five  and  six  hundred  persons  are  supported  by  the 
State  in  the  insane  asylum,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  insanity  are 
occasioned  by  intemperance.  I  believe  that  about  one-half  of  the  caaes  of 
insanity  may  be  traced  to  intemperance.  I  refer  now  to  the  cases  of  insanity 
that  are  treated  by  the  State  in  the  public  hospitals.  That  proportion  will 
vary  il'  you  go  out  of  the  State  institutions ;  it  will  vary  according  to  the 
claffies  that  have  become  insane,  whether  from  low  life  or  high  life. 

The  great  tendency  of  intemperance  to  depreciate  the  physical  oiganizatzon 
generally  is  a  matter  perhaps  difficult  to  verify  by  accurate  statistics,  hot  it  is 
one  on  which  opinions  do  not  differ.  Intemperance  takes  away  the  oapactty 
and  vital  force  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  brain,  to  sopport 
life ;  I  mean  the  ability  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  to  be  auocessliil  in  any 
kind  of  business.  The  tendency  in  that  direction  as  exhiHted  in  our  State 
institutions,  is  very  marked  and  decided,  but  of  course  it  is  not  confined  there. 
The  whole  tendency  and  influence  of  intemperance  is  downward,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  These  are  influences  which  it  is  imposnble  to 
appreciate  or  fully  comprehend. 

Q.  Has  the  Board  of  State  Charities  felt  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion 
covering  this  general  point  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  report  made  a  year  ago  to  the  Legislature,  in  dis- 
cussing the  dependent  class  and  the  criminal  class  in  the  community,  they 
were  led  to  investigate  the  causes  of  dependence  and  of  crime.  That  anlject 
was  considered  of  radical  and  fundamental  importance  to  the  legislalor.  That 
report  investigated  the  oanses  of  poverty  and  crime»  and  also  disciSBed  the 
effect  of  intemperance  upon  hereditary  descent 

Q.  In  respect  to  prescribing  alcoholic  preparations,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  general  usage  of  the  medical  profMon  ? 

A.  I  avoid  such  prescriptions  as  far  as  posriUe.  I  think  that  the  medical 
profesrion  exert  an  influence  throughout  the  community  that  is  difiienlt  to 
appreciate  frdly.  If  we  had  organizations  that  were  in  a  liealthy  state,  as 
nature  dedgned  they  should  be,  we  probably  should  not  find  it  necesmy  to 
prescribe  alcoholic  liquors ;  but,  taking  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  their 
prescriptioa  is  necessary  to  some  extent,  not  as  a  beverage,  but  as  medicine. 
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Q,  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  law 
just  as  it  18  ? 

A.  Tei,  sir.  I  have  no  objections  to  a  license  law  in  a  State  where  a  pro- 
hibitory law  cannot  be  enforced. 

Q.  Are  joa  willing  to  have  the  law  so  changed  as  to  leave  the  municipal- 
ities to  decide  the  question  of  prohibition,  subject  to  State  supervision  and 
control? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  in  the  cities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Do  you  base  this  opinion  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  law  cannot  be  executed' in  the  cities,  or  do  yon  base  it  upon  your  profes- 
sional judgment  as  to  the  utility  of  alcoholic  beverages  ? 

A.    It  is  upon  the  first*  * 

Q.  If,  then,  it  should  appear  that  the  law  could  be  executed  in  the  cities, 
as  weU  as  the  towns,  you  would  reverse  your  judgment  on  that  pdnt  ? 

A*    I  should,  sir. 

Testimony  or  Dr.  A.  J.  Bellowb. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfooner.)  You  are  a  practitioner  of  n^edicine  in  the  city  of 
Boston? 

A,    lam. 

Q.  Have  you  given  much  consideration  to  the  subject  of  chemistry  and 
physiology  as  applied  to  the  preservation  of  health? 

A,  I  have,  perhaps,  as  any  other  man  of  my  age,  having  for  twenty  years 
given,  on  an  average,  at  least  one  lecture  per  week  to  classes  of  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  young  ladies,  upon  the  subject  of  chemistry  and 
phyaolpgy  as  applied  to  the  preservation  of  health. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  alcoholic 
drinks  are  useful  for  nutriment,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

A»  As  my  opinion  differs  so  essentially  from  that  of  the  learned  gentle- 
men who  testified  here  last  week,  I  would  prefer  to  g^ve  the  opinion  of  others 
whose  opinion  would  be  of  more  value.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  an  English  author 
upon  physiology,  whose  book  has  been  republished  in  this  country,  and  is  now 
the  standard  work  in  Harvard  College  represented  in  the  catalogue,  and 
recommended  to  the  students  as  a  standard  work  upon  that  subject.  On  page 
77  of  his  work  on  Physiology,  Carpenter  says : — 

*^  1.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  alcohol  cannot  answer  any  one  purpose 
for  which  the  use  of  water  is  required  in  the  system ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
to  antagonize  many  of  those  purposes. 

**  2.  Alcoholic  Hquids  cannot  supply  anything  which  is  essential  to  the  due 
nutrition  of  the  system. 

*'  3.  The  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  living  body  is  essentially  that  of  sfim- 
tduSf  increasing  for  a  time  the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  but  being  followed 
by  a  corresponding  depression  of  power,  which  is  the  more  prolonged  and 
severe  in  proportion  as  the  previous  excitement  has  been  greater." 

Professor  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  United  States  Dispensatory,  says  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  produces  deplorable  consequences. 

Professor  Jacob  Bigelow  of  Boston,  and  formerly  a  professor  in  Harvard 
University,  expresses  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  Bigdaufs  Sequel. 
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Not  having  been  so  ftmiliftr  with  the  booki  for  a  Hht  yean  m  othen,  I 
inyitcd  an  intelligent  stadent  of  Harvard  UniTrasitjr,  just  now  completiBpliis 
studies,  to  get  for  me  any  authenty  on  this  sobjeet  tkatwaa  not  ia  aMOfdance 
with  that  sentiment,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  waa  not  able  to  find  nj. 

Tlie  question  is  whether  a  stimulant  oan  be  initritiTe.  To  n^  mind,  it  s 
precisely  the  same  as  addng  the  question  w^iether  tke  whip  is  a  nutrifcheto 
the  horse  because  it  makes  his  muscles  get  stronger  and  makes  him  bnafiip 
the  load  to  the  top  of  the  hill  which  he  would  not  bring  up  but  for  tbe  wlup- 
That  is  my  understanding  of  tke  inflnence  of  aleoholy  and  it  is  the  otlj  object 
for  which  I  hare  ever  used  it  This  ia  what  idl  the  books  teach,  buttira  pro 
fessors  as  we  have  seen,  teaeh  differently.  We  had  the  testimony  of  four  or 
five  last  week,  that  alcohol  was  nutritive.  Now,  it  may  be  difficuk  to  tmde^ 
stand  why  the  profeasora  and  their  books  should  teaeh  aneh  diiTenmt  doetrises. 
I  will  give  you  an  explanation  in  the  words  of  one  of  ^ese  professon  liiiad£ 

Professor  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said,  in  an  address  befiare  a  medical 
society  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  entitled  '*  Currents  and  Counter-CmreDts 
in  Medical  Science  **>— 

^  "  The  truth  is,  that  medicine  professedly  founded  on  observation,  is  as  seost- 
tive  to  outside  influences,  political,  reli^ous,  philosophical,  imaginatrre,  as  is 
the  barometer  to  the  changes  of  atmospneric  density. 

There  have  been,  upon.thia  subject^  in  exact  accordance  with  the  tes^onj 
just  given  by  the  professor,  three  distinct  changes  of  opinions  of  medical  men 
upon  that  subject  Forty-two  years  ago^  when  I  was  in  that  institation,  almost 
everybody  in  Massachusetts  drank.  It  was  a  common  practice.  Tfaeo,  almost 
all  the  physicians  administered  alcohol  as  a  medioine,  and  thought  it  liglt 
Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  after,  the  public  sentiment  upon  that  sabject  had 
changed ;  the  pressure  was  so  put  on  the  doctors  that  they  had  that  o^wa 
forced  out  of  them,  and  at  that  time  no  respectaUe  man  would  have  coiae 
here  and  made  the  statement  that  stimulant  was  nutritive.  At  that  time,  ooe 
of  our  leading  men,  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  wrote  an-  essay  upon  the  enk 
of  stimulation,  stadng,  after  a  practice  of  twenty  yeass,  in  eases  of  t jphas  fever 
of  a  certain  form^  in  which  the  mortality  had  been  xery  great,  that  h® 
believed,  after  all,  that  it 'was  an  opium  and  brandy  disease.  He  thoogbt 
that  the  remedy  was  the  cause  d^  the  disease,  and  recommended  an  entirely 
different  course  of  treatment 

Twenty  years  more  have  come  over  us,  and  the  prestora  is  taken  oft  the 
mercury  of  the  "barometer  *'  falls,  and  we  now  have  Prof.  Holmes  iHusteiting 
his  own  doctrine  in  liiese  words:  "  Alcoholic  combinations  act  dieteticallv 
upon  the  human  system,  as  well  as  medicinally."  Admitting  that  akohohc 
combinations  do  act  dietetically,  I  wish  to  inqom  what  excuse,  or  irhat 
reason  we  have  for  using  them  when  we  have  everytiiing  that  is  neoessarr, 
furnished  to  our  hands  ?  Nature  has  provided  for  man,  that  wherever  he 
lives,  whether  with  the  polar  bear  in  Greenland,  or  with  the  monkey  under 
the  equator,  he  ean  find  warm  and  nourishing  ibod  adapted  to  tbs  cold 
climate,  or  with  the  monkey  in  the  hot  regiona,  he  haa  famished  him  M 
cooling  and  proper  for  his  system.  Wherever  he  ia,  he  can  find  just  the  i^^ 
kind  of  nourishment  that  is  adapted  to  his  conditioii.  .  If  Iw  ia  ittverisbt  hs  €>& 
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bave  irnits  which  mre  doofing,  or  if  eoM,  he  cwoi  hawe  ragtr  whiob  is  wannbig. 
l^ow  imder  siich  cbcuuttasMft  -what  excuse  have  we  for  using  a  maUirial 
oibtained  hy  chenieal  proet80,wh0tt  we  haTe  iueh  anangemento  made  by 
€tod  Ibr  the  sttpply  ef  evei^  hnviaii  hemg  ? 

Q,  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  formatioR  and  the  destnie* 
tion  of  tissue.  Whak,  in  yoar  opiaiony  is  the  effect  of  alQ(Aol  upoa  the 
twNie? 

A.    Prof.  YeomanSy  of  New  York,  says : 

*<It  has  been  demonstrated  that  alcoholic  drinbs  fireyent  the  natural 
changes  going  on  in  the  blood  and  obstruct  the  nutritive  and  reparative 
£ttnctiions>'' 

Prof.  Carpenter,  in  his  PhymcHogy^  says :  "  Alcoholic  drinks  dlatnish  the 
waste  of  the  tisanes ;"  that  is,  they  suspend  the  action  of  the  bsaiii  and  mns- 
des  and  other  organa  o&d  limetionB  of  the  systeBit  and  if  peneverin^y  con* 
tinaed,  bring  us  down  to  a  state,  or  torpidity,  like  snakes  and  toads  and  other 
eold'blooded  amraali^  wha  paeserve  their  tiesnes  wondarfuUy,  by  masterly 
inactivity.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  a  toad  in  the  garden,  sitting  hour  after 
hour,  and  day  after  day,  with  only  energy  enoogh  to  wink,  or  to  catch  a  fly  if 
it  comes  within  an  inch  of  his  nose.  He  has  a  wonderful  power  of  preserving 
tiie  tissues.  They  will  last  for  years  and  years  if  they  are  confined  where 
i^ej  cannot  get  out,  as  they  have  been  before  now,  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  toad  is  a  very  good  perBonification  of  the  bloated,  beer- 
drinking,  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  who  wiU  sit  &om  morning  until  night  with 
just  energy  enough  to  lift  a  mug  to  his  mouth  and  call  for  more  when  it  is 
empty.  The  question  occurs  to  my  mind,  whether  such  tissues  are  worth 
preserving.  When  I  was  a  student,  the  doctrine  was^  that  it  was  not  best  to 
preserve  the  tissues ;  ^that  it  was  best  for  a  man  to  live  in  active  exercise,  to 
use  his  muscles  and  his  brain,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  tissues  and  get  new  ones 
eveiy  day.    It  was  neve«  soj^wBed  that  it  was  best  to  preserve  the  tissues. 

Q.  You  claim  tiiat  this  waste  of  tissue  is  a  natural  operation,  which  ought 
to  go  on ;  is  it  ever  excessive  or  continuous  ? 

A^    It  is  very  sddom  excessive. 

Q,  Is  there  anything  additional  that  you  would  like  to  say  upon  this 
aatgect? 

A.    I  have  some  authorities  that  I  would  like  to  offer  in  rq>ly  to  the 
strange  positions  taken  by  some  of  the  leanaied  gentlemen  the  other  day. 
•     Q*    We  should  like  to  hear  you  ? 

A.  With  regard  ta  stimalaiits  as  a  medicine,  I  have  made  some  observa- 
tiona  Keeping  in  nnnd  that  the  syaonyme  of  stimulant  is  a  goad^  I  have  ho 
diffieiilty  in  cosuag  to  a  conclusion  when  it  is  useful  as  a  medicine.  I,  have 
etood  by  the  bed-side  of  a  amking  patient,  when  the  puke  was  fidling  rapidly, 
and  I  have  feared  that  nature  would  not  be  able  to  rally,  and  have  given  a 
stimulant,  a  goad  to  whip  up  poor  sinking  nature,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
pidse  wouM  rise,  but  would  fhll  again  very  soon.  It  might  be  carefully 
renewed  until  nature  was  able  to  devote  some  nourishment.  I  believe  that 
patients  may  have  been  saved  by  the  use  of  stimalaats  in  such  a  manner. 
That  is  the  only  use  that  I  have  ever  made  of  stimulants.  There  are  some  • 
authwitiee  upon  that  point  to  which  I  will  refer. 
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InhistieatiesonilieJmnedMiteCaiiie  and  ike  Spteijh  Tnatmeni  €f  P^ 
monary  Phthisu^  Dr.  J.  Francis  dnorchiU,  a  oeMntod  Fsench  phjpBoiaii, 
quotes  as  follows  from  a  prise  esn^  by  I>r..Joiin  BeUyof  Hew  York,  upoa  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  tubercular  diseaMy  or  in  ooutitntiQBS  pradispond 
to  such  disease  : — 

<*  The  opinion,  so  largely  prevailinff,  as  to  the  effeets  of  the  use  of  alooholie 
liquors,  viz.,  that  they  have  a  marked  influence  in  preoenUm^  the  deposition  dT 
tcUbercle,  is  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation, 

"  On  the  contrary,  their  use  predisposes  to  tubercular  deposition.  Where 
tubercle  already  exists,  alcohol  has  no  effect  in  modifying  the  usual  course  ran 
by  that  substance. 

"  Neither  does  it  mitigate  the  morbid  effects  of  tubercle  upon  the  83;«tani 
in  any  stage  of  the  disease." 

I  believe  that  that  is  all  that  I  have  to  offer  npon  the  sabjeet  of  atimulatiMb 
There  was  testimony  given  here  the  other  day  to  the  «ffeet  that  the  drnk- 
ing  usages  of  society  were  not  to  be  deplored.  Fiofl  Wood,  of  Fhilad^ftoa, 
in  the  UniUd  States  Dispensatory,  says  that  *<  the  habitual  use  of  alcofablic 
drinks  produced  deplorable  consequences."  Ara£  Carpenter,  in  the  standard 
work  of  Harvard  College,  on  Physiology,  says, — 

^  The  physiological  objection  to  the  habitual  use  of  even  small  qnanlatics 
of  lUcoholic  drinks,  rests  upon  the  fc^owing  grounds :  They  are  uni^nslly 
admitted  to  possess  a  poisonous  character.  jChey  tend  to  produce  a  moibid 
condition  of  the  body  at  lar^e.  The  capacity  for  enduring  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  or  mental  or  oodily  labor,  is  dmiinished,  rather  than  increased 
by  their  habitual  ^nployment." 

Prof.  Jacob  Bigelow,  in  1825,  used  these  words : 

"  Alcohol  is  highly  stimulating,  heating,  and  intoxicating,  and  its  effects  are 
so  fascinating  that  when  once  experienced,  the  danger  is  that  the  desire  for 
them  may  be  perpetuated,  and  many  patients  have  bepome  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  intemperate  under  the  sanction  and  goidaoce  of  a  physieiaii.'' 

Forty-two  years  afterwards,  a  son  of  Frof.  Jacob  Bigelow,  and  a  professor 
in  the  same  College,  says,  **  In  r^rd  to  the  drinking  practices  of  society,  I  do 
not  think  they  are  to  be  deplored." 

I  think  that  the  influence  of  Dr.  Jacob  BigeloW's  words  has  saved  many 
and  many  a  drunkard.  I  was  then  a  young  man,  just  commencing  m^  studies, 
and  hearing  that  testimony  from  a  gentieman  I  so  highly  esteemed  and  respec- 
ted, I  resolved  that  I  would  never  be  guilty  of  making  a  man  a  drankard,  or 
lead  him  imperceptibly  and  gradually  to  intemperance.  From  that  day  to  the, 
I  not  only  have  not  used  it  myself,  but  I  have  never  prescribed  to  a  siii^c 
patient  any  alcoholic  liquors,  in  any  form,  tsxcept  as  I  have  indicated,^ 
in  a  low  state  of  disease,  when  it  was  necessary,  temporarily,  to  whip  up 
nature  as  you  whip  up  a- horse.  I  have  seen  those  words  Teriflo!  in 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases,  where  men  have  been  and  are  now  being  led 
imperceptibly  and  gradually  down  towards  intempetunce.  I  meet  snob  cases 
almost  every  week  of  my  life. 

Q.  Beferring  to  your  statement  of  the  change  of  views  of  the  medical 
profession  upon  this  subject,  do  you  recollect  what  Dr.  Hbfanes  once  said  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  ? 

A.  I  remember  his  words  quite  well,  and  think  that  I  can  repeat  them. 
He  said:    "  Throw  out  wine  and  throw  out  opium,  and  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
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drags  were  sunk  into  tlie  bottom  of  the  oceen,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for 
oMnkind  and  all  the  worse  for  tiie  fishes.* 

Q»    (By  Mr.  Akdbew.)    To  what  sehool  of  medicine  do  yon  belong  ? 

A*    I  graduated  at  Harvard  College. 

Q.    To  what  school  of  medicine  do  you  now  belong  ? 

A.    J  practice  Home«paibjr. 

Q.  Are  the  extracts  that  you.  have  read  extracts  that  you  have  made 
yourself  from  the  books  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  ... 

Q.    All  of  them  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  particuhu*  office,  then,  did  the  medical  student  to  whom  you  hare 
just  referred,  perfiNrm  ? 

ul«    He  zefemd  me  to  them. 

Q.    He  did  not  make  the  extracts  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

<2*    Have  you  Dr*  Carpenter's  book  ? 

A.    I  have,  at  home. 

Q>  Are  you  not  aware  that  Dr.  Carpenter  himself,  in  his  book  upon  phya- 
olcgy,  in  the  classification  of  food,  puts  alcohol  into  the  same  category  with 
sugar  and  starch  ? 

ii.    I  am  not ;  if  he  does,  I  can  prove  that  he  is  wrong. 

Q.  You  have  quoted  to  show  that  these  medical  gentlemen  connected  with 
Harvard  College  entertained  some  new  or  recent  opinion  ? 

A,  No,  sir,  I  only  meant  to  give  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Holmes's  opinion, 
and  to  show  that  their  opinion  was  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  influence  of 
the  community. 

Q.  Then  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  those  gentlemen  who  came  here, 
and  on  their  professional  honor,  did  so  under  the  supposed  pressure  of  some 
outside  pressure,  and  not  as  honorable  men  ? 

A.    I  state  no  inference,  but  just  read  the  testimony. 

Q.    Then  why  did  you  make  the  remark  ? 

A.    What  remark? 

Q.    In  reference  to  the  influence  of  society  and  public  opinion  ? 

A,  I  read  to  you  the  testimony  in  <»rder  to  explain  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  while  the  books  of  the  professors  teach  one  thing,  the  professors  them- 
selves teach  another. 

Q.  Let  us,  then»  see  what  the  books  teach.  Does  not  Dr.  Carpenter  him^ 
self  say  that  there  are  conditions  of  the  human  system  in  which  the  occasional, 
or.even  habitual,  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  beneficial  and  necessary  ?^ 

A,    It  may  be  that  it  is  so. 

Q.  Then  all  the  books  do  not  teach  the  doctrine  that  you  have  laid  down, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  modify  that  remark  as  applied  to  Dc  Car< 
penter? 

A.    I  have  no  objectn  j  to  that 

.  (2.  What  does  Liebig^the  father  of  modem  medical  chemistry,  teach  upon 
that  subject  ? 

A.    I  would  like  to  prove,  from  Liebig  himself,  that  it  could  not  be  true. 
99 
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Q.  What  docs  Liebig  teach?  The  argument  that  joa  make  is,  that  thoBe 
professors  came  here  and  testified  to  something  that  contradicts  the  teachingB 
of  all  the  books.  Does  not  Liebig  divide  food  into  two  general  categorieB,— 
first,  the  plastic  food,  like  those  containing  fibrine  and  casine  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  respiratory  food,  which  include  sugar,  starch  and  alcohol  opoa 
the  other ;  is  not  that  what  Liebig  teaches,  no  matter  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  does.  If  he  does,  I  can  riiow  Liebig,  or  tnj 
other  man,  that  alcohol  is  not  among  that  class,  nor  can  it  be  put  into  thit 
system  in  any  possible  way. 

Q.  You  have  given  your  opinion,  and  I  am  trying  to  see  if  yon  are  correct 
in  saying  that  those  gentlemen  contradict  the  books.  Do  yon  not  know  diAt 
if  Liebig  is  famous  for  anything  in  the  world,  it  is  for  hairing  made  jut  thit  a 
classification  of  food,  and  becoming  the  father  of  a  school' of  tfaooght  spon 
that  subject? 

A.    I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Prof.  Johnston,  in  his  familiar  lectures  upon  diaiH** 
try,  teaches  the  same  thing,  and  classes  alcoh<d  as  a  fbod  ? 

A.  I  could  not  state  to  the  contrary,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  in  the 
catalogue  to  which  I  referred,  as  being  authority.  I  hare  endearond  to  get 
out  of  their  catalogue  all  that  I  could. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  perhaps  the  most  eminent  man  in  tint  ooratijt 
in  the  department  of  human  physiology  is  Dr.  John  C.  Dahon  of  New  Tori^, 
and  do  you  not  know  that  ho  teaches  the  same  thing  ?  * 

A.    It  was  not  to  his  books  I  referred. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  biiUiaat  phyaokgisti  in 
this  countxy  ? 

A.    I  am  aware  that  he  is  a  brilliant  physiolqgist. 

Q,  Do  you  not  know,  also,  that  Dr.  Brinton  and  FM^fessor  Lewes  of  fi^ 
land  have  taught  the  same  thing  ? 

A.    Perhaps  they  have,  but  they  are  all  wrong. 

Q.  And  that  Dr.  Brinton  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Uie  extent  to  which 
total  abstinence  has  been  carried  by  a  latge  class  of  abstainers  in  Englttdi 
has  been  an  injury  to  t)ie  health  of  a  laige  portion  of  them  ? 

A,    It  may  be  so,  but  I  will  prove  that  they  are  all  wrong  in  five  miDntes. 

Q,  No  matter  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  You  have  «naig«<^ 
those  medical  gentiemen  of  Harvard  College,  who  testified  here,  for  con- 
tradicting the  books.  Do  you  know  that  Professor  Anstie,  of  Wcstminstef 
College,  and  Professor  of  Toxicology,  published,  in  1864,  a  book  entitled 
SUmtdants  and  Narcotics,  in  which  he  advocates  the  use  of  alecAolie  drio^ 
(upon  a  theory  difi*ering  from  that  of  Liebig),  for  the  purpoee  of  woa^ioa^ 
the  human  system,  even  in  cases  not  of  disease  ? 

A.    I  believe  that  book  is  not  upon  the  catalogue. 

Q.    That  is,  not  upon  your  catalogue  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  you  have  said  about  the  tissaea,  are  yoa  not  asrare  tint  f^ 
have  been  criticizing  the  very  theory  that  Liebig  originated  ? 

A.    I  suppose  that  I  have. 

*  See  note  on  page  801. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  medical  man,  that  there  are  manj  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  retard  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissue,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  features  of  disease,  and  do  you  not  know  that  water  sometimes 
operates  in  th^  sapae  way  as  alcohol,  in  retarding  that  metamorphosis  ? 

A*  I  do  not  believe  it,  nor  do  I  Relieve  that  alcolki  is  the  right  thing  to 
use  when  it, is  necessary  to  retard  the  metamorphosis. 

Q.  But  you  have  just  now  planted  yourself  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
right  at  all  to  retard  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissue,  and  now,  as  a  medical 
man,  you  put  yourself  in  the  attitude  of  adhering  to  the  proposition  that  it  is 
not  right  in  a  laige  class  of  cases  ? 

4*  I  simply  asked  the  question  whether  tissues  were  worth  preserving  in 
that  way. 

Q.    Is  it  not  very  frequently  desirable  ? 

A.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance,  in  forty  years'  practice,  where  I  thought 
that  alcohol  was  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Have  you  never  seen  a  case  where  the  retardation  of  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  tissue  was  necessary  ? 

A,  I  liave  seen  such  cases,  but  never  thought  that  alcohol  was  the  right 
thing  to  employ. 

Q.  Then  you  retire  from  the  position  that  metamorphosis  of  the  tissue  is 
not  to  be  retarded  ?  You  speak  from  experience,  if  I  understand  you,  )n 
saying  that  no  drink  into  which  alcohol  enters  is  an  article  of  food,  or  helpff  to 
sustain  the  constitution  as  food  ? 

A.  I  do  not  say  that,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sugar  in  wine.  If  it 
is  useful  for  food  it  is  upon  account  of  the  sugar  it  contains,  and  not  upon 
account  of  the  alcohol. 

Q,  Are  you  not  aware  that  Comaro,  an  Italian  nobleman,  sustained  himself 
for  forty  or  &hy  years  upon  twelve  ounces  of  bread  and  fourteen  ounces  of 
wine  per  day  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  that  case,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  has  to  do  with 
alcohoL 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  cases  where  persons,  prostrated  by  disease,  were 
sustained,  almost  wholly,  by  strong  alcoholic  drinks,  like  brandy  ? 

A.  For  a  very  short  time  it  may  be  necessary,  but  only  until  something 
dae  could  be  introduced  upon  which  the  system  could  act. 

Q,    Is  it  not  often  done  for  days  together,  by  medical  men  ? 

A.    It  is  never  done,  to  my  knowledge,  unless  sugar  is  added  to  the  liquor. 

Q.    I  refer  to  cases  where  pure  brandy  or  other  liquor  is  used  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  such  a  case,  and  I  never  knew  a  doctor  to  ^ve  brandy 
without  the  addition  of  sugar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  Liebig  is  pressed  here  in  testimony  in  physiological 
matters;  are  you  not  aware  that  the  latest  English  and  French  physiologists 
liavc  repudiated  Liebig  ? 

A*    They  repudiate  some  things  in  Liebig. 

Q,    Do  diey  not  repudiate  his  doctrine  that  alcohol  is  food  ? 

A*    YeB»fi^ 
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TWENTY. SECOND    DAY. 

Thursday,  March  28, 1867. 
The  Committee  met  at  0  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  the  hearing  of  testiaonj  on 
hehalf  of  the  Bemonfltrants  was  resumed. 

Testimony  op  Julius  A.  Palmer. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Boston? 

A.    Forty-three  yean. 

Q.    Have  you  been  interested  in  the  temperance  cause  ? 

A .  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  I  joined  the  first  teetotal  society  which  was  oi^ganized 
here,  thirty-six  years  ago. 

Q.  During  that  time  have  your  opportunities  given  you  any  knowledge  as 
to  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  the  means  resorted  to  for  suppresnng  them? 

A.  I  became  early  associated  with  societies  for  relieving  the  poor,  distiib- 
uting  the  bounties  of  such  societies.  I  have  also  been  for  several  yeaR 
Overseer  of  the  Poor ;  and  in  the  Primary  School  Committee ;  and  a  Director 
in  the  House  of  Industry  some  years ;  and  a  Visitor  in  the  Lunatic  Hospital- 
and  a  member  of  the  city  government,  and  have  represented  the  city  three  or 
four  years  in  the  Legislature.  And  I  have  by  these  connections  been  brought 
very  much  in  contact  with  the  lower  classes  of  society  and  have  noticed  the 
causes  of  their  poverty  and  suffering  and  crime.  I  will  say,  sir,  that  in  the 
city  Lunatic  Hospital  I  rarely  ev^r  saw  a  temperate  patient  I  never  expected 
to  find  an  inmate  there. who  was  not  indulgent  in  the  use  of  intoxicatix^ 
drinks.  And  in  the  House  of  Industry  the  rule  was  that  the  parties  brought 
their  poverty  and  other  distress  upOn  them  by  intemperate  habits. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  law  I  have  been  connected  with 
various  associations.  We  have  made  efforts  to  get  the  City  GoTemment  to 
enforce  that  law..  We  have  memorialized  the  City  Government,  and  I  hsTC 
copies  here  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  a  large  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  and  signed  by  a  very  large  and  respectable  committee  of  such  men 
as  Dr.  Gannett,  Lyman  Beecher,  Bev.  Dr.  Streeter,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  Bev. 
Baron  Stow,  and  a  large  number  of  prominent  merchants.  The  date  of  this  is 
June  20th,  1853.  Here  is  a  copy  also  of  an  address  to  the  citizens  in  behalf 
of  the  execution  of  the  Masi^achusetta  prohibitory  law,  which  bears  similar 
names,  and  also  a  memorial  to  the  City  Grovemment — ^the  Mayor  and  Alde^ 
men' — ^in  favor  of  enforcing  the  law.  And  I  have  here  also  the  pnbliahed 
accounts  of  several  meetings  held  on  different  occasions  with  reference  to 
putting  the  means  of  intemperance  out  of  the  way.  One  of  these  mcetiiigs 
was  addressed  by  Bev.  Mr.  Burton,  minister  at  laige,  in  which  he  stated  from 
his  own  observation  that  intemperance  was  fearfully  on  the  increase.  Ihe 
date  of  this  was  1846.  Among  these  names  are  the  names  of  Dr«  Cbanmog 
and  Dr.  Tuckennan.  I  veiy  well  remember  the  occasion  and  a  nomber  ot 
those  who  were  present  at  the  time.  The  house  was  packed,  and  the  agents 
of  the  several  societies  fi>r  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  there      The  date 
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is  Monday  evening.  This  is  from  tbe  "Courier**  of  December  18tli,  1853. 
Rev.  Dr.  Waterston  made  a  very  stirring  speech,  setting  forth  the  evils  of 
intemperance.*  Hon.  John  C.  Park  also  made  an  address,  and  the  addresses 
were  all  in  one  strain,  showing  that  intemperance  vas  greatly  on  the  increase) 
and  calling  on  our  public  authorities  to  enforce  the  law. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  ^\rhat  do  your  facts  show  you  relative  to  the  time 
that  the  reformation  seemed  to  culminate  here  in  Boston  ? 

A,  Well,  sir,  according  to  my  recollection,  and  I  have  refreshed  my 
memory  from  statistics  here,  the  cause  was  going  on  under  the  principle  of 
moral  suasion  until  the  Washingtonian  movement  commenced  in  1811.  I 
think  it  was  then  rather  taken  out  of  the  liands  of  the  religious  community. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  great  desire  to  hear  reformed  inebriates  at  the  public 
meetings,  and  the  addresses  fell  very  much  into  that  line,  and  the  cause  went  by 
default  into  the  hands  of  Washingtonians,  and  it  ran  for  some  three  years  under 
Uieir  auspices,  until  it  came  to  be  the  fact  that  then  our  public  meetings  were 
talked  to  by  reformed  inebriates,  and  the  interest  of  the  cause  subsided  in 
the  churches  and  Sabbath  school  classes.  Then  there  came,  in  1844  or  1845, 
a  reaction.  The  interest  in  the  Washingtonian  movement  had  run  out,  in  a 
measure,  and  the  good  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  cause  had  got  hold 
of  other  things,  and  I  think  that  from  1846  to  1851  intemperance  was  very. 
much  increased.  I  have  here  a  report  made  by  the  Chief  of  Police  to  the 
city  government,  I  think,  about  that  date.  There  was  a  movement  about  this 
time  in  the  city  government,  and  the  City  Marshal  was  ordered  to  report  the 
whole  number  of  places  where  liquor  was  sold,  and  the  classification  of  them, 
and  how  many  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  returned  fifteen  hundred 
places  in  1851.  The  population  of  the  city,  if  I  remember  aright,  was  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  at  that  time. 

Of  these  places,  490  were  kept  by  Americans,  100  by  Germans,  English  and 
Swedes,  and  900  by  Irish.  There  were  in  cellars  810,  and  1,190  above  ground. 
There  were  kept  by  males  1,874,  and  126  by  females,  and  there  were  979 
kept  open  on  the  Sabbath. '  This  report  was  signed  by  the  City  Marshal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooxer.)  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  city  government  of  Boston  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  ? 

A.  There  has  never  been  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  city  government 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  to  have  the  law  enforced.  On  tbe  contrary, 
they  have  taken  measures,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  its  enforcement. 

Q.    Can  you  mention  any  particular  cases  V 

A.  I  happen  to  have  here  a  city  document  for  the  year  1855,  being  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law,  and  I 
remember  the  circumstances.  Dr.  Smith  had  just  been  elected,  and  the  tem- 
perance vote  had  been  thrown  in  his  favor,  and  he  promised  to  enforce  the 
law.  There  was  a  fear  that  he  would  do  so,  and  it  was  desired,  on  the  part 
of  some,  to  head  him  off,  and  it  was  done  in  this  manner :  After  he  had  issued 
his  instructions  to  the  police,  this  resolution  was  brought  forward : — 

Whereas,  a  certain  proclamation  purporting  to  emanate  from  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  has  lately  appeared ;  and  whereas  the  said  Mayor  of  Boston 
is  an  officer  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  that  no  Ordinance  has  been  passed  by 
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the  Common  Council  of  Boston,  conferring  upon  the  said  Major  and  tlie 
Board  of  Aldermen  or  either  of  them  any  authority  to  employ  the  Cltjr 
Funds  or  the  City  Officers,  superior  or  inferioft  in  tiie  execution  of  the  Act, 
entitled,  ^*  An  Act  concenun^  the  Maaufacture  and  Sale  of  Spiri^oos 
Liquors,"  passed  April  20)  185o ;  and  whereas,  in  no  shape  or  way  whatever 
have  any  of  the  Chartered  rights  and  powers  of  the  City  of  Boston  been 
delegated  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  or  either  of  them,  by  the 
City  of  Boston  on  account  of,  or  in  aid  of  the  said  Act;  and  whereas  it  b 
proper  arid  just  that  the  Chartered  rights  of  the  City  should  be  protected  iiom 
infringement  or  usurpation  from  any  source ; 

Thtrefore  be  it  Resolved^  That  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  entitled 
*' An  Act  concerning  the  Manufhcture  and  Sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors  *  on 
the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  this  City  constitute  them  in  tint 
respect  State  officers,  as  distinct  from  their  Munidpaf  powers  derired  from 
their  election  under  the  City  Charter. 

Resolved^  That  all  officers  of  the  City  Government  be  expressly  prohibited 
from  employing  or  usin^  any  property  of  this  Corporation,  or  any  mooej  in 
its  Treasury,  or  the  credit  of  this  Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  or 
executing  ^  An  Act  concerning  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Spiritooas 
Liquors;"  and  that  if  any  officer  under  salary  .from  this  Corporation  shall 
devote  any  portion  of  his  time  to  the  execution  of  said  Act  of  the  Commoa- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  he  shall  on  oath  report  to  the  accounting  officers  the 
amount  of  time  so  expended,  and  a  proportionable  amount  of  money  shall  be 
discounted  and  reserved  from  the  salary  allowed  from  this  CorporatioD.  And 
if  any  officer  of  this  Corporation  shall  falsely  return  the  amount  of  time  so 
expended,  he  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  this  Corporation ;  and 
no  money  of  this  City  shall  ever  afterwards  be  applied  to  paying  such  persons 
any  salary  or  compensation  whatever. 

And  he  it  further  Resolved^  That  this  CorporatiOB  in  no  way  authorises  or 
em[K>wer8  its  officers  to  do  any  acts  for  or  on  account  of  the  execution  of 
"  An  Act  concerning  the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Spirituous  UquOTS,"  but 
leaves  all  persons  to  derive  from  said  Act  their  authority,  compensation  and 
indemnity,  without  tiiis  Corporation  in  any  way  conferring  or  delecting  the 
powers  on  them  conferred  by  their  Charter,  in  support  of  uiis  said  Act  And 
that  any  action  of  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  'Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Boston 
in  the  execution  of  said  Act  is  and  shall  be  regarded  and  umlerstood  as 
altogether  independent  of,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
their  corporative  capacity. 

At  that  time  it  was  feared  that  there  nught  be  a  majority  among  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  in  favor  of  the  law.  This  document  i$  found  among  the  docu- 
ments of  that  time,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  action  of  the  City  Government 
of  Boston  for  those  years  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  and  even  at  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  question  which  yon 
ask  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  City  Government,  if  I  state  a  fact  which 
comes  to  my  memory  now,  which  is  that  after  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  and  before  it  went  into  execution,  which,  if  I  remember  aright,  was  in 
1852,  Mayor  Seavcr  issued  between  four  and  five  hundred  (I  think  it  was  foar 
hundred  and  sixty-three)  licenses  to  rumsellers  for  a  year. 

G.    (By  Mr.  :Mixer.)    That  was  in  1852  ? 

A.    That  w^  in  1852. 

<2.    While  tiie  bill  was  pending  ? 

vl.  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  law  went  into  operattoa 
on  the  first  of  July.  I  remember  there  was  a  hard  scrabble  around  the  City 
Hall  to  get  people  to  come  up  and  take  licenses  so  that  the  sale  should  not  he 
restrained. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonjbb.)  In  regard  to  people  keeping  first-class  hotels 
irhboat  selling  liquor,  what  is  yoor  judgment  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  keeping  a  rum-shop  in  a  hotel  is  an  incongruous 
afiur.  It  is  not  necessary  to  haTC  our  first-lass  hotels  keep  a  liquor  sfaof^ 
any  more  than  it  is  that  they  should  keep  a  meat  shop.  I  haTe  had  occasion 
to  notice,  in  my  travels  abroad,  that  the  hotels  did  not  keep  open  ban,  and  I 
think  that  a  large  portioii  of  the  travelling  public  who  come  to  the  city  of 
Boston  would  be  better  pleased  and  accommodated  to  go  into  hotels  where 
there  is  not  one  of  those  places.  With  r^ard  to  furnishing  liquors  to  be  served 
at  the  taUes,  that  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty.  If  it  was  a  matter  for  me 
to  determine,  I  should  not  complain  very  much  as  to  that ;  but  this  keeping 
bars  in  the  basement  of  hotels,  where  Harvard  students  and  other  young  men 
can  go  and  get  their  liquor,  and  are  tempted  to  go,  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

Q.    Would  it  be  difficult  to  separate  the  two  ? 

A.  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  ingenui^  by  which  the  liquor  would  be 
sold. 

Q.  But  if  the  law  was  enforced  and  no  hotels  sold  liquor,  of  course  persons 
would  supply  themselves  ? 

A.  I  tiiink  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  business  men  travelling  from  the 
West  and  South,  merchants  coming  from  the  West,  especially,  often  want  to 
bring  their  wives  with  them,  and  they  object  because  ikesre  is  so  much 
carousing  in  the  rum  part  of  the  establishment. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  intemperance  has  increased  in  the  city  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  we  jodge  such  things  very  much  according  to  the  stand- 
pobt  we  take.  I  would  aay  that  for  the  last  £.yq  years  my  residence  has 
been  in  the  country.  Although  I  come  into  the  city  every  day  I  think  I  do 
not  circulate  among  the  people  as  much  as  I  used  to.  But  I  have  not  seen 
fi>r  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  and  have  not  come  in  contact  with  nearly  as 
much  intemperance  as  I  used  to.  I  suppose  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  if  men  were  ^sposed  to  go  among  people  of  the  lower  classes  of  society 
and  see  how  they  were  living  in  this  matter  they  would  think  that  intem- 
perance was  increasing.  It  depends  very  much  on  where  we  go.  I  suppose 
that  I  could  take  almost  any  clergyman  to  portions  of  the  city  where  he  would 
be  surprised  at  the  condition  of  the  people.  He  would  be  led  to  think  there 
never  was  such  a  time  for  hard  drinking  as  at  present,  because  ho  had  never 
seen  it  before.  I  used  to  hear  this  remarked  in  1835,  and  in  1842  and  in  ]l850, 
and  I  saw  it  a  great  deal  worse  then  than  I  have  recently ;  but  my  judgment, 
from  my  own  observation,  would  not  be  that  intemperance  is  on  the  increase 
in  the  city.  I  will  suggest  a  reason  for  the  opinion  that  it  is  on  the  increase 
which  I  have  not  heard  suggested.  I  have  not  attended  any  of  these 
hearings,  but  I  have  observed  in  going  over  the  railroads  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  some  young  men  and  of  some  older  men,  if  they  want  to 
have  a  good  time,  to  come  to  Boston.  The  liquor  law,  being  enforced  in 
the  country  towns,  drives  people  in  here,  and  when  they  get  here  they  have 
opportunities  for  getting  liquors  without  any  hindrance.  I  recollect  when 
ihey  used  to  go  out  fishing  and  stretehed  out  their  seine,  that  when  they 
began  to  draw  in,  the  waters  would  all  be  smooth;  but  after  a  time 
you  would  see  a  fin  here  and  there,  and  before  they  got  the  seine  nearly 
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drawn  in  tbere  would  be  qiute  a  flattering ;  and  it  Beems  to  me  that  the  tem- 
perance seine  is  being  drawn  down  here  to  Boston, 'and  we  have  seen  die  iilis 
fluttering  a  good  deal  lately. 

Q.  As  between  the  prohibitory  law  and  a  license  law  what  ia  jour  judg- 
ment? 

A,  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  license  law,  beeaoBe  the  past  lieense 
laws,  according  to  my  observation  and  knowledge  have  been  failuTOB.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  have  done  any  good.  Somelimetf  when  they  have  been 
first  enacted  there  have  been  clauses  in  them  that  were  pretty  favorable  tat 
the*cause  of  temperance,  but  they  have  most  always  been  stricken  out  pretty 
soon.  Like  the  present  excise  law  in  New  Yofk  tbere  hat  already  been  a  new 
bill  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  changing  it  and  giving  loaore  freedom  to 
sellerB.  This  is  the  case  now  in  New  Terk,  and  that  has  been  my  obiervation 
in  regard  to  past  license  laws  generally.  Whenever  they  have  had  clauses 
in  them  which  restricted  the  sale  of  liquor,  nnlbrtunately  for  the  trade,  and 
80  as  to  promote  the  cause  of- temperance,  these  clauses  have  veiy  soon  been 
stricken  out  by  the  Legislatures. 

Q.    But  did  th^y  enforce  such  clauses  ? 

A,  I  was  just  going  to  speak  of  that  I  have  never  known  a  license  law 
to  operate  to  the  restiiction  of  the  sale  to  any  great  extent  It  is  a  genenl 
license  to  sell,  under  any  license  law  that  we  have  ever  had. 

Q.  They  licensed  enough  so  that  there  was  no  ineonvenience  to  any  pem 
to  get  liquor,  I  suppose  ? 

A.  I  object  to  a  license  law  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  trade 
respectable  which  is  abominable ;  and  I  see  no  necessity  ibr  a  license  law, 
because  provision  can  be  made  for  the  legitimate  sale  of  liquor  wtthoat  one ; 
and  I  think  a  licensed  place,  if  the  sale  was  restricted  to  licensed  places  Ibr 
the  general  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  is  a  nuisance  in  any  place.  Then,  in 
reference  to  the  prohibitory  law,  and  why  I  wonld  not  have  it  repealed,  I 
would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  think  that  where  it  has  been  enforced  it 
has  prevented,  to  a  great  extent,  the  evils  which  result  firom  intemperance. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  enforce  it  tlian  it  would  be  to  repeal  it,  and 
I  think  it  will,  if  permitted  to  remain,  be  ultimately  enforced.  When  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  who  was  very  much  Opposed  to  the  prohifaitotv 
law,  was  called  to  testify  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  asked 
whether  the  prohibitory  law  could  be  enforced,  he  answered,  with  sane  indig- 
nation, *'  Tes,  sir ;  though  it  should  take  all  the  bayonets  in  the  Commonwealth 
to  do  it."  I  should  object  to  the  alteration  of  the  law  because  it  hae  been 
nullified  by  government  officers,  influential  eitiaens  and  llquoisdealers,  and  I 
think  that  the  Commonwealth  owes  it  to  its  dignity  to  carry  it  out  nntii  llie 
people  submit  to  it  If  a  law  which  has  been  upon  the  statute  book  for  i 
years,  and  decided  to  be  constitutionally  right,  is  to  be  nullified  in  ] 
setts,  we  are  certainly  no  better  off  than  they  were  in  South  Can^ina  in  1882. 
But  I  will  here  allude  to  the  first  temperance  convention  held  in  the  eity  after 
this  law  was  enacted  in  1852.  I  think  it  was  in  the  nwadi  of  Noreinber. 
There  was  a  very  large  convention  of  delegates  firom  all  parts  of  the  Stale. 
It  was  held  in  the  Melodeon  in  the  daytime,  and  in  the  evoung  Mocie  QaU 
was  packed ;  and  the  spirit  of  that  convention  was  to  pot  down  nnlMfieatifnit 
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and  then  to  put  down  the  liquor  traffic  The  resolutions  and  speeches  were 
to  tibat  effect,  and  they  were  sustained  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  con- 
yention.  I  think,  sir,  that  this  spirit  of  nullification  in  the  city  of  Boston  is 
the  great  secret  why  the  eitiseos  of  Massachusetts  have  stood  by  this  law 
for  fifteen  years  without  flinching  and  with  the  determination  not  to  alter  a 
letter  cnr  a  comma  so  as  to  make  it  less  o^ectionable  to  liquor-sellers.  And 
when  government  officials,  liquar-sellers,  and  many  cf  our  principal  citizens 
set  themselves  about  nullifying  the  law,  I  think  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  will  stand  by  it  until  all  is  blue. 

<^    You  think  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  carry  out  thb  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  almost  universally. 

Q.  (By  Mr. .  Chii.i>.)  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  there 
has  been  such  a  legislation  in  Maisaohusetts  as  you  speak  of? 

A,    Well,  sir,  I  am  not  positive  on  that  point 

<2>  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  lany  stringent  provision  which 
has  been  enacted  on  this  subject  has  been  altered  in  any  way  except  to  make 
it  more  stringent  ? 

A.  My  impression  has  been  that  it  has  never  been  necessary  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Q>    Then  that  does  not  apply  to  Massachusetts  ? 

A>    I  referred  more  particularly  to  New  York. 

<2-  In  the  history  of  legislation  has  there  ever  been  any  instance  in  which 
the  provisions  of  any  of  the  various  license  laws  were  modified  to  make  them 
lesieffeetive? 

A*    I  cannot  recollect  one  at  this  moment 

Q,    Then  that  part  of  your  opinion  is  not  applicable  ? 

A.    That  would  not  apply. 

(2.  Do  you  think  there  is  leas  intemperance  than  there  has  been,  and  that 
it  haa  been  growing  less  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ? 

A.  I  said  that  so  far  as  my  observation  extended,  I  had  seen  less  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance. 

(2.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  fact  ?  Do  you  believe  that, for  the. last 
fifteen  years,  taking  the  whole  period  together,  the  amount  of  intemperance 
haa  been  diminished  in  Boston  ? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  state  that  I  simply  meant  to  state  my  own 
observation.  I  stated  that  I  had  lived  in  the  countiy,  in  a  temperance  town, 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  or  have  had  my  local  residence  Uiere,  and  that 
I  had  not  been  called  to  the  city  so  much ;  and  that  so  far  as  my  observation 
extended,  I  had  seen  less  intemperance,  and  had  been  led  to  hope  that  it  was 
really  less.  But  whan  gentlemen  come  here,  who  have  opportunities  of  know* 
ing,  and  state  that  it  is  greater,  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  they  have 
better  means  of  knowing  than  I  have,  and  that  their  opinion  would  inodify 


<2»    Then  you  have  no  opinion  which  you  would  wish  the  Committee  to 
rely  upon  that  intemperance  has  diminuhed  ? 

A.    I  have  no  more  definite  opinion  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  your  opinion  would  justify  the  Commi^ee  in  going 
into  this  matter  and  assuming  that  intemperance  had  not  been  increanng  ? 
100 
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A,    It  would  not 

Q,  You  spoke  of  the  city  government  of  Boston  as  not  being  willing  and 
not  trying  to  enforce  the  present  law.  What  facts,  aside  from  this  paper,  have 
you  on  which  to  found  that  opinion  or  statement  which  you  made  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  the  annual  addresses  of  all  our  mayors,  if  studied,  will 
show  the  absence  of  all  disposition  to  enforce  the  liquor  law,  and  a  spirit  in 
favor  of  having  the  police  lenient  on  this  sulrject.    That  is  one  fact 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  ailer  this  law  took  effect,  complaints  were  made 
and  carried  into  court  until  the  courts  requested  the  city  government  to 
send  no  more  cases  there  ? 

A.    Well,  sir,  I  knew  that  such  a  request  had  been  made. 

Q.  Well,  what  could  the  city  government  do  ?  They  had  not  the  power 
to  punish,  and  only  to  make  the  complaint,  and  what  more  could  they  have 
done  than  they  did  do  ? 

A.  A  resolute  spirit  in  favor  of  sustuning  the  law  would  have  diminished 
very  much  the  number  of  sellers  and  prevented  complaints.  My  opinion  19, 
sir,  that  the  cases  that  were  carried  into  the  courts  for  the  first  few  yean  after 
the  liquor  law  was  passed,  were  cases  made  up  and  carried  there  for  litigatKm, 
and  carried  there  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  rather  serious.  Have  you  any  facts  upon  which  to  base 
such  a  statement  ?  It  is  certainly  an  imputation  on  the  honor  and  fidelity  of 
the  City  Government. 

A,  Well,  sir ;  I  was  about  the  City  Hall  a  great  deal  of  the  time  ftxt 
several  years  after  the  law  was  passed,  and  there  was  an  atmosphere  entirely 
uncongenial  to  the  prohibitory  law,  and  the  violators  of  that  law  understood 
very  well  what  the  disposition  was. 

Q.  The  imputation  that  you  made  was  that  in  the  administration  of  their 
official  duties,  th^y  selected  such  cases  as  were  to  go  there  to  be  litigated  with  a 
view  to  retard  the  execution  of  the  law.  Now  have  you  any  other  facts  on 
which  to  base  that  statement,  than  those  which  you  have  stated  ?  Yon  have 
spoken  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  City  Hall? 

A.  Well,  sir,  there  were  often  declarations  in  private  conversation,  (not  so 
much  in  debates),  and  the  members  of  the  City  Government  were  continually 
repeating  the  declaration  that  that  law  should  not  be  executed. 

Q.    Did  you  hear  any  of  these  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  repeatedly ;  and  I  recollect  one  instance  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Mayor  Bigelow.  He  assumed  in  his  inaugural  address  that  the  Gty 
Government  were  in  favor  of  a  license  law.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
phraseology,  but  the  expressions  were  true  in  fact,  but  such  as  he  had  no  right 
tomiike,  committing,  the  whole  City  Government  in  favor  of  a  license  law 
and  against  a  prohibitory  law.  An  Order  was  made  referring  so  much  of  the 
Mayor^s  address  as  related  to  the  license  law  to  a  joint  special  committee  in 
order  to  examine  the  facts.  It  brought  before  the  Council  the  whole  subject 
of  prohibitory  law  or  license  law,  and  was  debated  two  or  three  evenings; 
but  the  Order  was  not  carried  in  the  Council.  There  was  a  memorial,  s^ed 
by  Stephen  Fairbanks  and  others,  asking  that  the  City  Government  diodd 
wipe  out  this  reproach  upon  the  city  of  Boston.    They  brought  the  subject  up 
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again,  and  the  Order  was  carried  in  the  Council,  and  sent  to  tbo  other  body, 
and  laid  upon  the  tabic  there  and  never  beard  of  afterwards. 

Q.'  The  point  on  which  I  was  asking  you  was  that  there  was  a  want  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  City  Grovemment  to  enforce  the  law ;  and  that 
prosecutions  were  made  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Do  you  suppose  that  gentlemen,  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  provisions  of 
a  law,  would  not  enforce  it  when  holding  official  positions  ? 

A.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  have  you  any  other  facts  than  what  you  have  already  stated, 
that  go  to  show  that  in  the  prosecutions  by  the  city  officers  there  was  a  want 
of  good  faith  and  a  design  to  defeat  rather  than  to  execute  the  law  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  needful  to  state  any  other  facts. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  paper  that  you  presented,  do  you  know  whether  it 
was  ever  passed  or  not  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  but  I  know  that  it  sounded  natural 

Q.    Do  you  know  that  the  Order  passed  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  an  Order  passed  instructing  the  police  to 
enter  prosecution  against  the  Tremont  House  bar  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  know  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  great  fear  that  the 
temperance  people  had  succeeded  in  electing  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen  who 
would  make  a  movement. 

(2.    But  as  upon  your  recollection  you  cannot  say  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  could  not  such  a  document  have  been  introduced  by  a  single 
member  and  put  in  print  to  circulate  ? 

A,    It  is  the  report  of  a  committee,  sir,  is  it  not  ? 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  never  called  up  and  acted  upon  by  the  city 
government    You  say  that  it  is  the  report  of  a  committee  ? 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Palmer.)    Does  it  not  appear  so  on  the  first  page  ? 

A.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    No,  sir. 

A.    Then  I  was  mistaken  as  to  that  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  another  instance,  under  the  same  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men, that  an  Order  was  passed,  unanimously  or  nearly  so,  by  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  not  to  allow  and  pay  any  bills  for  excursions  of  the  city  government 
where  liquors  were  used  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    That  did  not,  however,  pass  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Q,  Now,  then,  have  you  any  other  facts  that  justify  the  imputation  that 
you  make,  or  any  other  statement  as  to  this  want  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the 
city  officials  in  not  honestly  executing  the  law? 

A.    No  specific  facts. 

Q.     Or  general  idea  ? 

A,  No,  sir,  except  the  general  reception  that  temperance  people  met  with 
when  they  went  to  claim  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  city  government  in 
their  efforts  to  have  the  law  executed. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  anything  ^ore  that  the  city  could  do  than  com- 
mencing and  sending  to  the  courts  the  prosecutions  which  they  have  sent? 

-4.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.    Well,  what  else  could  they  do  ? 

A,  I  think  they  oaght  to  give  the  moral  support  of  the  goTemment  to  the 
sustaining  of  the  law. 

Q.  What  moral  support  can  they  give  other  than  that  of  constant  arrests 
of  the  offenders,  and  sending  them  to  the  tribunals  where  they  are  to  be 
tried? 

A.  They  ought  to  do  it  willingly,  not  grudgingly.  They  ought  to  be  free 
to  do  it 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  the  prosecutions  which  were  sent  in  by  the  dty 
government  were  very  numerous,  and  that  the  courts  were  clogged  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  the  citj 
government  had  answered  the  question  as  Mayor  Eliot  did,  when,  although 
opposed  to  the  law,  he  said  that  it  should  be  executed  if  it  took  all  the  bayo- 
nets in  the  Commonwealth  to  do  it ;  if  they  had  taken  that  ground  and  had 
shown  that  spirit,  the  law  would  have  beeA  executed  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
at  least,  than  it  has  been  so  far  in  this  city. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  to-day,  that  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
enforcing  the  present  law  in  Boston,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  the  sympatiiy 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  I  do  not  say  whether  it  is  a  majority  of 
the  community  or  not  ? 

A,  I  should  think,  sir,  that  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enforcing  t]ie 
law,  is  that  the  men  to  whom  we  look  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  execution  of  that  law.  I  think  a  great  portion  of  tfie 
people  of  Boston,  who  are  desirous  that  the  law  should  be  executed,  are 
averse  to  taking  any  public  action  in  reference  to  its  enforcement  Most  of 
our  temperance  people  are  of  that  class  who  would  rather  go  to  church  and 
prayer^meetings  than  to  police  courts. 

Q,  And  that  class  of  people  do  not  make  any  active  public  movement  in 
relation  to  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  not  actively. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  want  of  efficiency  in  regard 
to  this  law  ? 

A,    That  is  a  matter  of  opinion^ 

Q.    Is  it  not  your  opinion  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  that  if  the  people  would  act  upon  it  strongly,  it  would 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  public  sentiment 

Q.  Now,  in  reference  to  dram-shops  and  hotels,  would  it  be  a  better  state 
of  things,  for  the  cause  of  temperance  and  for  the  morals  of  the  young  men 
of  Boston,  if  the  public  bars  should  be  closed  and  kept  closed,  and  if  there 
should  be  really  no  liquor  sold  by  the  glass,  though  public  houses  furnished  to 
their  guests,  with  their  meals,  as  much  liquor  as  they  might  call  for  ?  Would 
it  be  a  better  state  of  things  than  at  present  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  certainly  it  would. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  great  difference  in  Boston  from  anything  wo  have 
ever  had  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  public  bars  are  now  the  greatest  nuisance  we  have 
here,  and  if  they  should  be  abolished  it  would  be  so  much  clear  gain. 
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Q.  Then,  if  this  should  be  enforcedi  so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned,  would  it 
not  be  a  gain  ?  I  assume  that  it  should  be  carried  out.  Would  it  not  be  a 
gain  oyer  anything  we  have  yet  had  ? 

A.    A  great  gain,  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  so,  excluding  the  public  bars  and  having  the  hotels 
to  sell  to  their  guests  ?  Could  such  a  law  be  more  easily  enforced  than  the 
present  prohibitory  law  ? 

A,    I  think  it  could  be  more  easily  enforced  in  the  hotels. 

Q,  Then  in  regard  to  other  drinking  places,  except  in  connection  with  the 
betels  in  Boston ;  if  they  were  all  closed,  and  kept  closed,  so  that  there  was 
no  drinking  in  houses  or  shops  or  bars,  would  not  that  be  a  very  great 
advance  frwn  anything  we  have  ever  had  ? 

A,    Very  great 

Q.  And  if  that  could  be  done,  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A^    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  Mr.  Child  has  asked  you  whether  it  would  not 
be  an  improvem^it  on  the  present  state  of  things  if  you  should  shut  up  the 
public  bars  and  only  give  liquor  to  the  guests  of  hotels ;  but  would  It  not  be 
better  still  if  the  law  should  be  enforced  right  straight  through  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  faith  that  the  first  thing  could  bo  done. 
I  think  the  evil  is  inseparable  in  the  two  cases. 

Q,  Speaking  about  the  efforts  of  the  city  to  enforce  the  law,  could  they 
not  have*used  the  seizure  clause  just  as  well  as  Major  Jones  ? 

A,    I  know  nothing  why  they  could  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  three  hundred  cases  in  one  year,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  the  next,  and  two  hundred  and  fifly-one  the  next,  show  any  disposition 
to  enforce  the  law  ? 

A.    No,  sir.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  If  they  made  as  many  prosecutions  as  the  court 
could  try,  sitting  every  day  in  the  year,  could  they  do  any  more  ? 

A.    The  gentlemen  can  judge  as  well  as  myself 

Testimont  of  H.  R.  Storer,  M.  D. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    You  are  a  resident  of  Boston  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Have  you  been  connected  with  any  medical  board  of  instruction  ? 

A.    For  three  years  I  was  an  instructor  in  the  Harvard  School ? 

Q.  Your  present  relations  are  as  Fn^essor  in  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College? 

A.    I  am  Professor  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  College. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  such  observations  as  your  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  may  justify  you  in  making  in  regard  to  the  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors  and  their  effects  upon  the  human  system  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  you  ask  two  or  three  questions  of  me  at  once,  and  each  is  a 
question  upon  which  medical  men  very  greatly  differ  among  themselves. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  of  physicians  very  laigely  to  prescribe  alcohol, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  community,  to  consume  alcohol  fireely  themselves. 
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Now-a-days  it  is  not  so  much  the  custom.  With  reference  to  its  effects  upon 
persons  in  health,  my  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  in  a  great  many  instances, 
at  any  rate,  and  even  in  modorate  amounts,  decidedly  injurious. 

Q.  Take  persons  in  average  health,  what  would  be  your  opimon,  speaking 
in  general  terms,  of  the  utility  of  alcoholic  beverages  ? 

A.     Certainly  that  they  would  be  unnecessary. 

Q.  Would  you  anticipate  deleterious  influences  if  daily  used,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  they  are  usually  consumed  by  men  who  are  called  habitual,  if 
not  intemperate  drinkers  ? 

A.  We  very  constantly  see  evil  effects  which  can  be  attributed  to  no  other 
source ;  perhaps  not  showing  themselves  at  all  until  after  some  years,  but 
concerning  whose  causation  there  can  be  no  doubt 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  some  persons  in  whom  alcoholic  diseases  exist  are  cut  off 
by  other  diseases,  preventing  the  alcoholic  influences  from  fully  showing 
themselves  ? 

A.  When  a  man  has  in  any  way  become  affeeted  by  these  diseases,  of 
course  he  is  more  prone  to  feel  the  effect  of  any  acute  attack  whatever. 

(2.  Are  cases  which  might  properly  enough  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
alcohol,  cases  where  death  is  reported  to  have  ensued  from  other  diseases  ? 

A,  Every  physician  who  has  examined  the  records  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  returns  made  by  physicians  are  generally  made  with  reference  to  the 
primary  cause  which  killed  the  patient.  The  physician  is  not  required  to  go 
into  the  patient's  general  state  and  habits  of  life. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  acute  diseases  often  determine  the  limit  of  life  in  case 
of  a  weakened  condition  of  the  system  through  the  influence  of  alcolu^,  when 
the  patient  might  have  resisted  but  for  that  weakened  condition  ? 

A,    I  have  no  doubt  of  that  at  all. 

Q,  So  that  the  statistics  on  such  points,  however  carefully  kept,  would  not 
show  the  probable  amount  of  mortality  from  this  cause  ? 

A,  It  is  said  that  statistics  may  be  made  to  prove  both  sides  of  any  ques- 
tion. We  all  know  that  they  are  collected  from  different  sources,  with  differ- 
ent results,  and  from  very  different  stand-points,  and  under  entirely  difierent 
surroundings. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  used  moderately  or 
habitually  intoxicating  beverages,  even  the  lighter  beverages,  except  where 
the  symptoms  are  chronic  and  amount  to  disease,  which  are  believed  and 
confessed  to  be  attributable  to  the  long  influences  of  alcohol — is  it  not  true 
that  the  abandonment  of  these  beverages,  even  after  these  si'mptoms  i^pear, 
brings  restoration  ? 

A.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  in  many  cases;  but  oftentimes  the  sodden 
breaking  off  creates  a  certain  amount  of  disturbance. 

Q.    Is  that  believed  to  be  as  dangerous  as  the  continuance  of  the  habit? 

A.  In  many  cases  not,  sir;  and  in  other  cases  these  influences  can  be 
counteracted. 

Q,    You  have  been  conversant  with  the  work  oi  Dr.  Day? 

A,  I  have  been  conversant  ^ith  his  labors  to  some  extent  And  I  regret 
that  his  modesty  should  have  prevented  him  from  stating  yesterday  the  &ct 
of  having  been  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  lai^ger  establishment 
at  Binghamton,  New  York. 
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Q.  You  havo  obeenred  the  late  publication  by  Dr.  Day,  entitled  Metho- 
mania,  treating  of  diseasoB  resulting  from  intemperance  ? 

A.  That  is  rather  a  home  thrust,  as  at  Dr.  Day's  solicitation  I  added  an 
appendix  to  that  work. 

Q.  You  made  some  remariu  on  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  vital 
powers,  and  upon  the  quality  of  the  progeny  of  parents  who  used  alcoholic 
beverages? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q.    Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  briefly  your  view  on  that  point  ? 

A.  I  remarked  the  fact  (for  I  recognize  it  as  a  fact,  and  received  as 
such  by  the  best  of  the  profession),  that  bad  habits  of  different  kinds,  that 
indulgences  in  vices  of  diflerent  kinds,  tend  at  once  to  deteriorate  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  parent,  and  thereby  to  afiect  the  offspring,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  establish  a  tendency  to  that  very  vice  and  that  very  indulgence  in  the 
child. 

Q.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  deteriorates  the 
vigor  and  the  constitution  of  the  child,  and  not  of  the  child  only,  but  that  it 
also  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  children. 

A.  The  lessening  of  the  number  of  children  is  at  present  a  problem  that 
is  exciting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  refer  you 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Q-    Do  you  regard  it  as  the  chief  cause  ? 

A,    Certainly  not  the  only  one. 

Q.  Have  you  given  considerable  attention,  more  than  usual  attention,  to 
the  subject  of  decrease  of  population  and  hereditary  descent  ?  If  I  remem- 
ber right  you  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Medical  Association  on  that 
subject  ? 

A.    I  did,  sir. 

Q,  In  relation  to  the  controversy  which  has  been  raging  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  among  scientific  men,  as  to  the  question  whether  or  not 
alcohol  IS  in  any  sense  food,  what  value  do  you  attach  to  that  question,  even 
if  it  be  decided  affirmatively  ?  That  is,  if  Liebig  be  sustained,  what  value 
has  that  as  bearing  upon  the  testimony  before  this  Committee  ? 

A*  The  question  is  a  very  important  one  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
Lrike  all  questions  in  organic  chemistry,  it  is  one  which  is  extremely  difficult 
to  settle ;  and  like  all  questions  in  scientific  chemistry,  it  is  more  than  others 
yet  unsettled. 

Q.  But  if  decided  afiirmatively,  would  you  regard  it  as  having  great  im- 
portance'practically  as  regards  the  objects  of  inquiry  before  this  Committee  ? 

A,  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  of  about  as  much  importance  as  the 
scientific  question  (which  would  probably  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,) 
vrhether  the  use  of  arsenic,  as  it  is  employed  by  the  peasants  in  Styria,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  in  certain  quantities,  is  not  only  not  productive  of  any 
immediate  injury,  but  makes  a  person  to  appear  to  be  in  a  better  condition 
of  health.  It  is  stated  that  arsenic  can  be  taken  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  in  enormous  doses  with  apparent  benefit  to  the  health.  But  I  suppose 
it  would  hardly  be  considered  proper  to  introduce  the  general  use  of  it 
among  our  own  population. 
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Q.  But  yoa  would  not  grant  an  affimatiTe  judgment  on  Hiis  question? 
You  would  not  think  of  ranging  anenic  among  tibe  articles  of  Ibod  ? 

A.    I  should  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You  spoke  of  the  stalastics  not  being  veiy  rdiable. 
I  agree  with  you  entirely.  Do  you  include  that  class  of  statistics  in  whidi 
scientific  gentlemen  have  made  examinations  and  records  of  a  great  Taiietyof 
cases  during  a  period  of  years,  and  then  from  these  actual  examinations  have 
drawn  their  conclusions  and  given  the  statistics  from  which  they  were  derived. 
You  do  not  include  those,  do  you  ? 

A.  I  certainly  do.  And  I  would  compare  the  case  to  thai  of  the  analysb 
of  ores,  at  the  present  time  where  this  will  be  found  to  be  tnie.  Yoa  miglit 
take  certain  specimens  and  submit  them  to  different  ehemiBts,  aad  put  tfaam 
upon  their  oatii,  and  they  will  give  you  entire]^  diflRsrent  zesolts. 

Q.    Then  these  are  not  reliable  ? 

A.    They  are  not  absolutely  reliable. 

Q.    As  to  the  State  assaying  or  anything  else  ? 

A.    I  make  no  exception,  sir. 

.  Q.  You  spoke  of  the  number  of  children  being  less,  owing  to  this  inineooe. 
Have  you  noticed  the  fact  that  the  number  of  births  among  the  foreign  popu- 
lation is  greater  than  that  among  the  native  popidation  ? 

A,    So  fiir  as  I  am  aware,I  was  the  first  man  to  point  out  that  fact. 

Q.    That  is  a  fact  ? 

A,    I  Have  no  doubt  at  all  of  it. 

Q.  That  the  number  of  births  among  the  foreign  populattcm  in  this  oountxy 
is  much  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  popolation,  than  that  among  the  AmerieaB 
jxypulation  ? 

A.    There  is  no  doubt  of  it 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  among  the  foreign  popuIati<m  there  ia  mote 
intemperance  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.    Notwithstanding  ? 

A.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  an  explanation,  perittpi  aatiafactoty 
The  Catholic  Church  makes  it  penal  for  her  people,  either  before  or  after 
birth,  to  destroy  their  children,  while  our  own  churches  do  not  And  that  b  a 
fact  which  afibrds.  sufficient  explanation. 

Q.  Are  there  other  causes  which  influence  the  number  and  health  of  the 
children? 

A,    I  said' that  intemperance  is  considered  but  one  of  the  caosee. 

Q.    Is  it  the  most  important,  or  least  important,  or  half  way  ? 

A,    It  is  quite  an  important  cause. 

Q,    Does  the  use  of  opium  and  things  of  that  kind  have  the  same  tendency  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  sir.  They  may,  perhi^,  have  a  certain  tendency  in  that 
direction,  but  they  certainly  do  not  affect  the  system  in  the  san 

Q,    Yon  speak  of  the  deleterious  character  and  effect  of  stimulants  i 
istered  by  phyiscians,  etc.    The  sdentific  and  medical  fhculty  are  divided  In 
opinion,  are  they  not  ? 

A.    They  are,  «r. 
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Q.  KiheLe^atnvtfdeaired  alkoionrwliuih  to  base  a  orimioal  law,  is 
there  a  suffioieBtly  vaitod  •piaioa  e»  tiiat  point  to  laake  it  safe  to  take  it  as  a 
settled  fact  preparatory  to  Baaking  a  kw  ? 

A^  I  should  tJunk  the  mew  questioii  aa  to  whether  alcohol  was  an  ardcle 
of  food^  or  whether  it  noted  in  one  way  or  anodierv  was  too  incidental  to  afie4fl 
thedeeision. 

Q.  (By  Mr*  Fat.)  Yon  speak  of  akK^iol  as  amedicine.  Do  yon  think 
the  resoltB  sought  hy  the  nse  i^  fi^pior  in  pukumaxy  diseases  ewi  be  gained  aa 
well  by  any  other  medicine  ? 

A,.  That  is  a  rery  ^fflcult  question  to  answelr.  The  euro  of  palmonary 
disease  is  »  point  not  as  yeff  obtained.  We  are  empirical  in  treating  that 
class  of  diseases.  We  try  one  thing,  and  then  another;  and  We  may  lengthen 
Ufo  by  some  agents,  but  not  libsoltttely  save  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Is  it  not  common  to  preBoribe  alcohdlic  preparations 
or  the  sake  of  the  ftitel  oil  which  is  contained,  for  instance,  in  whiskey  ? 

A*  Certunly,  but  the  effect  Is  a  pharmaeeutical  question,  which  I  have 
not  investigated. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  MiVBB.)  Have  you  any  other  statement  which  yon  desire  to- 
make? 

A,  I  have  only  a  word  to  add.  I  think  that  altogether  too  much  impor- 
tance is  laid  on  this  medical  question  as  to  the  exact  end  or  resnlt  of  the 
introduction  of  alcdicd  into  liie  human  economy.  As  you  have  seen,  medical 
men  differ  among  themselves.  Befiable  observers  state  as  tiio  result  of  their 
observation,  that  while  alcohol  m«y  perhaps  be  of  use  and  may  fulfil  certain 
indications ;  still  tiiat  it  does  not  neeessarily  follow  that  that  is  constantly  the 
ease,  nor  could  it  fulfil  any  end  not  otherwise  obtainable,  if  it  were  so.  In  a 
convenation  which  I  had  last  evening  with  Froftssor  Lombard,  of  Harvard 
College  a  gentl^Doan  of  considerable  standing  in  proportion  to  his  years — ^he 
stated  that  in  his  estimation  (he  having  given  special  attention  to  this  matter 
of  chemical  physiology),  the  question  is  entirely  unsettled.  And  that  Prof. 
Lombard's  statement  might  weigh  more,  I  have  broc^l^  a  copy  of  a  paper 
whioh  he  jmblished  in  tiie  **  New  York  Medical  Journal "  Vor  June,  1865,  on 
the  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  animal  temperature.  Fhaf.  Lombard  takes  the 
ground  that  afeohol  does  raise  the  animal  temperature.    He  states  as  follows : 

<<  I  am  well  aware  that  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  have  tried  despcr* 
atcly  to  prove  that  even  small  quantities  of  alcohol  lessen  the  power  of 
resbting  a  reduced  temperature.  But  the  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  just  as' 
nnmerons  and  as  weighty. 

**  This  article  mnst  no4  however,  be  oonstrued  as  a  defhnce  of  tl&e  habitual 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  which  is  the  usual  lot  of  such  articles.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  far  from  advocatixig  any  such  anti-temperance  doctrine,  but  at 
the  same  time  consider  it  cqua^  yinrcasonable  to  indulge  in  a  fanatical 
crusade  against  the  use  of  alcohol  in  all  forms  and  on  aH  occasions,  as  Dr. 
Carpeutar,  Froftssor  Miller  and  others  have  done." 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  position  of  the  medical  profession  at  large  is 

that,  under  certain  circumstances  and  in  some  forms,  alcohol  may  be  of 

advantage.    But  I  do  protest  against  such  opinions  being  advanced  as  that 

people  can  prescribe  it  for  themselves  whenever  they  choose.    I  will  refer  to 
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another  matter,  which  is  incidental  to  the  mun  qnestton,  and  will  read  firam  a 
paper,  the  more  interesting  in  this  connection  from  the  fact  that  it  is  prefiu:ed 
by  a  strong  endorsement  by  Governor  Andrew.  It »  a  report  by  the  State 
Commisrion  on  Insanity,  of  1803  and  1864,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  bdiig 
a' member.  This  report  shows  by  reasoning  which  has  not  and  never  csn  be 
answered,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  to  cure  insanity 
wherever  it  could  cure  it,  and  prevent  it  wherever  it  could  prevent  it.  And 
I  contend  that  the  alignments  there  used  apply  precisely,  and  word  for  word, 
to  the  case  of  inebriates,  whether  they  are  habitual  drinkers  or  whether  tlier 
are  confirmed  drankards.  This  ia  Senate  Docmnent  72  of  the  session  of  1864. 
The  report  preeents  statements  which  prove  conclusively  the  pecuniary  wortfa 
of  each  individiial  as  a  laborer  to  the  community. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  alcohol  is  used  by  phyacians,  they 
diiSer.  It  was  formeriy  used  constantly ;  now  it  is  used  less.  It  is  nowtbe 
common  i^aotice  to  use  aqueous  extracts,  and  So  to  avoid  the  use  of  aloolcL 
My  own  practice  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Dr.  James  Jackson  is  veiy 
much  respected  by  mc ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his  time  it  was  the 
custom  to  treat  disease,  to  a  great  extent,  by  prescribing  alcoholic  tinctures, 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  statement  may  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  owing 
to  the  acknowledged  foigetfulness  of  old  age.  Formerly  it  waa  considered 
always  necessary,  when  a  woman  was  confined,  to  administer  some  alcohdic 
preparation  after  the  labor  was  completed;  and  it  was  alwap  castcwaaiy  to 
give  the  physician  his  dram,  too.  It  was  formerly  considered  necessazy  after 
surgical  operations  to  adminbter  alcoholic  stimulants.  That  custom  is  lapang. 
As  an  instance  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  may  mention  that,  only  last  week, 
the  "Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Beporter"  gave  an  article  from  the 
present  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  Dr.  Coues,  in 
which  it  is  stated  distinctly  with  reference  to  this  point,  that  ordinary  ibod  » 
infinitely  better  after  such  operations,  and  in  niiany  forms  of  disease,  than  the 
special  food  which  we  are  now  discussing.  My  own  belief  is,  that  the  ques- 
tion before  yon,  gentlemen,  to  decide,  is  a  question,  not  whether  we  are  to 
permit  a  certain  branch  of  trade  to  prosper,  not  whether  we  are  to  afibrd 
facilities  for  gentlemen  to  dilute  our  Cochitnate,  when  they  come  ftom  the 
West  where  the  water  requires  enforcement,  not  whether  we  are  to  prevent 
men  from  a  slow  process  of  suicide,  but  to  protect  ourselves.  And  any  man 
who  has  made  any  extended  examination  of  our  nlmshous<^,  as  it  has  been  my 
own  unpleasant  duty  to  do,  who  has  looked  into  the  causes  of  insanity,  who  has 
visited  among  the  poor,  and  heard  the  complaints  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
irequently  the  agonizing  expression  of  the  drunkard  himself  (no  matter  if 
even  he  bo  but  a  moderate  drinker),  must  sec  the  necessity  for  some  remedy 
for  this  eviL  I  myself  am  not  a  total  abstainer.  I  do  sometimes  take  a  glass 
of  wise  with  a  friend.  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  But  we  are  all  mortaL  1 
think,  however,  that  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  desire  that  the  preaeat 
law  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  who  would  not  believe  that  the  law  could  be 
enforced  even  in  Boston. 

Q.  .(By  Mr.  Child.)  You  speak,  sir,  of  the  opinions  and  facts  in  r^ard 
to  these  matters  being  so  exceedingly  unsettled  that  they  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  "be  made  the  basis  of  legislation  ? 


A»    I  think  that  in  manj  respects  they  are. 
Q,    As  a  whole  ? 

A.  As  regards  this  very  point  that  yon  referred  to  a  short  time  ago,  I 
myself  have  the  belief  that  there  arc  points  upon  which  the  Legislature  cannot 
have  much  occasion  to  base  there  action. 

Q.  The  idea  that  I  meant  was,  that  whenever  you  are  to  estitblish  and 
make  a  basis  of  legislation  upon  certain  facts  and  usages,  to  prohibit  any  par- 
ticular custom  by  criminal  prosecution,  is  the  opinion  of  medical  genflemen  to 
bear  uniformly  ?  Would  you  consider  these  opinions  strong  enough  in  these 
respects  to  make  the  non-observance  of  the  law  a  sin,  and  send  the  man  who 
does  not  observe  it  to  the  House  of  Correction  ? 

A.  In  these  matters,  medical  men  have  partially  taken  their  pofiilAon  fh>m 
their  understanding  of  the  law.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  law  formerly 
considered  a  man  who  committed  a  crime  under  the  influence  of  liquor  as 
blameworthy  on  the  ground  that  he  was  voluntarius  demon,  and  punished  lum 
more  severely.  Now-a-days,  if  a  man  commit  that  crime  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  his  counsel  endeavors  that  this  shall  be  considered  as  an  excuse,  and 
that  the  man's  crime  shall  be  treated  more  leniently,  whereas  if  he  has  drank 
so  much  as  to  have  the  delirium  tremens,  it  is  thought  that  Alnughty  God  has 
so  severely  dealt  with  him  that  human  law  ought  not  to  inteHere.  I  think  the 
medical  profession  take  their  views  partly  from  these  doctrines.  I  think  maiiy 
of  the  questions  which  are  dwelt  upon  here  are  side  issues,  which  go  to 
strengthen  the  views  of  the  people  of  the  State.  These  side  issues  should  not 
bo  considered  fit  to  outweigh  others  that  they  serve  undoubtedly  to  show  the 
skill  and  eloquence  (certainly  yesterday)  of  counsel;  but  that  they  serve  only 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes. 

Q.    You  say  that  the  present  law  is  not  enforced  ? 
A.    The  present  law  seem^  to  bo  enforced  pretty  rapidly. 
Q.    Do  you  know  of  any  places  where  the  sale  of  liquor  has  been  stopped  ? 
A,    The  only  case  that  I  know  of  was  one  that  I  saw  the  other  day  in 
Bromfield  Street,  where  I  happened  to  see  them  pouring  out  the  liquor. 
Q.    You  assume  that  in  this  place  the  sale  was  actually  stopped  ? 
A,    lam  not  at  all  sure  about  that  matter.    I  know  this  fact,  however. 
Night  before  last  I  happened  to  be  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Day.    His  Wash- 
ingtonian  Home  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  number  of  bar-rooms,  and  it  has 
been  a  very  noisy  region ;  so  much  so  that  it  has  disturbed  the  residents  there. 
But  Dr.  Day  states  that  of  late  there  has  been  peace  and  quiet  and  less  noise 
in  the  streets  than  ever  before  during  his  connection  with  the  establishment. 

Q»  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  The  declaration  was  made  yesterday  by  the  learned 
counsel  who  is  not  present  to-day,  that  formerly  physicians  prescribed  alcohol 
too  much,  and  they  now  prescribe  it  too  little.    Is  that  view  correct  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  on  both  sides.  Physicians 
formerly  used  to  bleed  very  often.  That  practice  is  not  so  common  of  late. 
It  is  partly  a  matter  of  fa^on,  and  it  is  partly  a  matter  of  the  change  in  the 
type  of  the  diseases,  which  we  all  acknowledge.  I  think  it  is  well  enough  to 
leave  it  to  the  physicians.  , 
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Testimokt  of  Ret.  GaBEST  Havek. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)  You  arc  editor  of  "  Zion's  Herald,"  1  belleTe,  at 
present  ? 

A,    Yest  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  observations  in  foreign  traveL  What 
parts  of  Europe  have  you  travelled  in  ? 

A.  I  have  travelled  througb  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  It^y 
and  Greece. 

Q,  Do  you  know,  from  your  own  observation,  whether  wine  is  generally 
drank  by  the  people  in  Southern  France  and  in  Italy  ? 

A.  I  did  not  visit  Southern  France,  but  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland 
it  is  the  common  beverage. 

Q.    Among  the  poorer  people  ? 

A,  I  diould  hardly  say  the  poorer  people.  I  should  say  that  oofiee  was 
more  commonly  drank  in  France  and  Switzerland  among  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  the  beverage  of  the  common  people.  I  saw  drunkenness  in  eyery  part  of 
Germany,  and  I  saw  drunkenness  in  France  and  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  My 
landlord,  at  Assmanhaosen,  where  I  stopped,  a  few  miles  from  Johannisbag, 
was  himself  what  I  called  drunk.  He  certainly  had  very  little  command  over 
himself. 

Q.    Did  you  see  any  others  who  were  drunk  ? 

A,  I  saw  a  French  officer  fall  drunk  in  the  streets  oi  Rome.  I  saw  some 
men  in  Munich  drunk  on  beer.  I  suppose  that  was  partly  because  they 
could  not  get  anything  else. 

Q.    Did  yon  see  many  ? 

A.  Not  so  many  as  I  have  seen  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  habits  of 
people  arising  from  drunkenness  have  been  exceedingly  troul^esome.  In  their 
whole  character  they  are  low  and  coarse.  I  saw  the  effects  of  them  to  aome 
extent.  People  would  sit,  as  they  used  to  around  our  own  taverns  yean  ago, 
and  sit  until  midnight,  and  in  a  state  of  semi-intoxication. 

Q.    How  laige  a  number  were  there  of  these  ? 

A.  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  general  sight  I  never  went  to  the 
country  taverns  where  there  were  not  these  guzzlers  around  them,  on  Sundays 
and  hdidays,  and  even  late  at  night  This  is  A  custom  which  prevaOs  among 
the  peasantry. 

Q.  Take  the  peasantry  in  Manchester,  and  in  other  lai^ge  cities  in  Eng- 
land— ^their  drink  b  heavier  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  they  not  a  largely  brutalized  people  ? 

A,  They  are,  sir ;  no  other  more  so  that  I  have  ever  met  in  all  my  joa^ 
neyings. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  stated  that  with  those  who  drink  strong  Eqnors,  If 
they  meet  with  a  cut  or  wound,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  them  ? 

A*  I  have  heard  that  statement  from  what  I  supposed  to  be  good  author- 
ity. I  could  not  say  anything  further  than  that  statement  I  might  say  that 
I  met  with  quite  a  number  of  temperance  gentlemen  in  England  and  SooC- 
land,  who  said  that  if  their  people  could  be  raised  up  from  this  habits  they 
could  be  raised  up  more  effectually  in  every  other  respect ;  and  that  measures 
were  being  urged  in  this  direction,  and  that  they  looked  to  us  and  to  J 
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cbusetts  men  for  the  standard  by  wbich  tliej  were  endeavoring  to  raise  up 
their  own  population. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  there  is  far  less  intem- 
perance there  than  in  Boston  and  New  York  ? 

A,  I  said  that  I  did  not  see  so  many  in  these  places  as  I  did  in  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Q.  Did  you  express  the  opinion  that  drunkenness  in  the  wine-growing 
countries  of  Ftance,  among  the  same  class  of  people,  '^as  as  great? 

A.  As  far  as  my  observation  would  go,  it  was  quite  as  great ;  and  the  effect 
upon  the  population  was  worse,  because  it  was  more  general 

Q,    Then  drunkenness  in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  very  common  ? 

A,    Not  reeling  drunkenness. 

Q.    But  yon  saw  more  intoxication  ? 

A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that  I  saw  any  more  than  I  said  I  bad  seen  in 
New  York. 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  intoxicated  persons  in  Paris  ? 

A.    I  said  I  saw  them  in  Munich. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  any  other  cases  of  intoxication  ? 

A.    I  remember  cases  of  persons  who  were  drunk  on  beer. 

Q.    Do  you  rccoHect  any  other  instances  in  this  locality  ? 

A.    I  spoke  of  three  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  instances  than  these  three,  where  they  were 
really  intoxicated  and  fell  down  ? 

A.  1  do  not  remember  now  of  their  idling  down.  1  recollect  many  cases 
of  what  I  called  intoxication.  I  do  not  remember  now  of  seeing  more  than 
three  that  ^  in  the  streets. 

TESTiBfomr  of  Prop.  Henkt  G.  Ca»ey. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    You  are  a  teacher  of  music  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Your  residence  ? 

A.    Maiden. 

Q.    Will  you  state  your  observation  abroad  in  reference  to  intoxication  ? 

A.  My  testimony  will  have  to  be  short  as  my  experience.  I  made  a  flying 
trip  through  Europe  last  summer,  spending  some  five  months.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  noticed  any  cases  of  intoxication  in  wine-growing  countries,  except  in 
Swltzeriand.  I  saw  it  in  England  and  Scotland  and  in  Switzerland,  where  I 
had  the  most  opportunity  for  observing.  I  attended  a  musical  festival  at 
liausanne,  and  we  took  an  excursion  on  the  lake.  There  was  a  large  quantity 
of  this  white  wine,  as  you  would  call  it,  drank ;  and  I  saw  no  other  kind  of 
liquor  there.  Before  night  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  on 
board  who  vere  drunk,  and  a  great  many  of  them  dead  drunk,  quite  a  number 
of  them  fighting  drunk,  and  more  of  them  rcelingly  drunk. 

Q,    Some  of  them  mellow  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  must  have  been  upon  the  wine.  I  tasted  of  it  to 
Gce  what  it  was.  It  could  not  have  been  anything  but  the  wine ;  for  there 
-was  no  other  kind  of  liquor  there. 
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Q.    (B7  Mr.  Chilp.)    They  were  nearly  all  moaciaos  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Testimoxy  of  E.  L.. Mitchell. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooneb.)    What  is  your  residence  ? 

A.    Boston. 

Q.  Hare  you  at  any  period  travelled  abroad  and  if  so  will  you  state  the 
results  of  your  obsenration  bearing  on  the  question  of  inebriety  ? 

A.  I  have  travelled  in  France  and  Switzerland  and  part  of  GcrmanT, 
but  my  visits  to  other  parts  of  Europe  besides  France,  were  very  short.  I 
resided  in  Paris  two  years  and  I  have  paid  four  or  five  visits  there  be^de^. 

Q.    How  long  ago  was  your  residence  in  Paris  ? 

A,    About  fourteen  years  ago. 

Q.    When  wa6  your  last  visit  to  Paris  ? 

A.    My  last  visit  to  Paris  was  about  thirteen  years  aga 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  facts  that  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  ise  of 
light  wines  in  preventing  drunkenness  or  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholle  bever- 
ages? 

A,  I  had  always  been  told  before  I  went  to  Paris  that  drunkenness  was 
not  at  all  prevalent  there ;  that  the  French  were  not  a  drunken  people,  and 
I  supposed  I  should  never  see  anything  of  drunkenness  in  that  city.  1  recol- 
lect veiy  well  that  the  first  morning  after  J  reached  Paris,  after  leaving  my 
hotel,  the  first  thing  which  I  saw  was  a  drunken  woman.  I  should  not, 
probably,  have  noticed  the  fact  had  I  not  been  led  to  suppose  that  I  should 
not  find  drunkenness  there  at  alL  I  was  employed  at  tliat  time,  on  the 
English  psq)er  called  GalignanCs  Messengery  and  in  the  office  of  that  paper 
were  eight  Frenchmen ;  and  two  out  of  that  eight  were  habitual  drunkard«. 
They  were  on  the  ayerage  drunk  once  a  fortn^ht,  both  of  them,  and  unable 
to  do  their  business.  I  have  visited  with  these  men  the  barriers  ontnde  of 
Paris  (all  understand  what  the  barriers  are),  and  there  I  have  seen  a  great 
amount  of  drunkenness  on  festival  occasions.  The  drink  was  principally 
poor  wine  and  bad  brandy. 

Q.  By  using  those  adjectives  you  do  not  mean  to  eulogize  any  wines 
particularly  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  mean  by  that  adulterated  wine  and  brandy. 

Q.  The  population  of  Paris  in  large  numbers  go  outside  of  the  waUs  on 
holidays  and  on  Sundays  ? 

A.    The  working  people  do. 

Q.    Is  drinking  more  prevalent  outside  of  the  city  than  in  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  because  it  is  cheaper. 

<2*  Are  you  able  to  state  the  relative  excess  of  liquors  outside  the  walb 
and  within  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  can  scarcely  recollect  at  tlus  present  time,  I  know  yoti 
could  buy  wine  as  low  as  six  sous  a  Ubre^  which  is  a  little  less  than  six  cents. 
It  would  be  about  six  cents  a  quart.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  beefsteaks 
would  be  some  two  or  three  cents  higher  per  pound  in  comiqg  into  the  ci^. 
It  is  not  altogether  to  get  cheap  liquors  that  the  mechanics  go  outside  the 
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barriers';  it  is  because  there  ajr&  a  geod  many  redauraUun  and  they  sdl 
cheaper;  and  there  are  a  great  many  gardens  where  pec^le  go. 

Q.    Are  there  not  amasements  and  entertainments  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
..     Q.    And  are  these  not  arranged  so  that  the  visitors  are  seated  and  call  for 
'  their  wines  at  the  tables  during  the  performances  ? 
*     A.    Most  of  the  amusement-gardens  are  outside  of  the  barriers      ■ 
These  are  the  principal  amusements. 

Q.    The  '<  Punch  and  Judy/'  is  that  found  there  ? 

A.  That  is  met  with  more  in  England;  not  so  much  in  France.  There 
are  cifes  within  the  city  which  are  arranged  so  that  you  can  go  in  and  ut 
down  and  have  your  small  gktts  of  brandy;  and  there  is  generally  an  orchestra 
there  where  musicians  play. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooi^er.)  Are  there  some  sort  of  theatrical  performances 
there? 

A,    Yet,  sir ;  something  of  that  class. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    At  what  time  were  you  at  Paris  two  years  ? 

A.    About  fifteen  years  ago. 

(2*  You  speak  of  what  you  saw  outside  on  these  holidays.  It  has  been 
stated  here  that  the  streets  of  Paris  are  veiy  quiet  on  Sundays.  Do  you 
agree  with  that  ? 

A.    In  the  city  itself?    Yes,  sir,  it  is  quite  as  quiet 

Q.    Any  drunkenness  ? 

A.    That  is  not  my  experience. 

TSSTIHOKY  OP  BbV.  WlLLUM  F.  WaBBBK^  D^  D, 

<2.  (By  Mr.  Spooker.)  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee Hie  result  of  your  observadons  abroad  as  bearing  on  this  question  of 
drunkenness  ? 

A.  My  first  residence  in  Europe  was  in  the  years  1856,  1867,  1858, 
parts  of  these  years — something  orer  two  years.  My  next  residence  com- 
naenced  in  1801,  and  continued  something  oyer  Bre  years.  I  returned  last 
summer.  I  resided,  for  the  most  part^  in  Gennany.  I  travelled,  however? 
orer  a  large  part  of  lluropo  and  visited  the  wine-growing  countries,  residing 
for  some  time — ^for  several  months — In  these  countries.  My  impression  is,  that 
between  the  two  regions,  the  wine-drinking  populations  and  the  beer-drinking 
populations,  there  is  very  little  difference.  As  regards  that  class  with  whom 
I  was  thrown  into  a  more  immediate  contact  during  a  part  of  my  first  resi* 
dence,  the  result  of  my  observation  was,  that  there  was  double  the  amount  of 
drinking  and  of  drunkenness  among  the  students  th^tt  there  is  among  the 
same  class  in  this  countrj.  As  regards  the  people,  I  can  only  say  that  during 
the  last  five  years,  drunken  people  have  gone  past  my  house,  I  suppose,  every 
evening,  sometimes  Ixnsterously  drunk  and  sometimes  reelingly  drunk.  In  a 
street,  but  a  few  rods  from  where  I  lived,  there  were  brawls  almost  every  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Not  only  was  beer  drank  freely,  but  stronger  liquors.  The 
seamstress  who  was  lax|^ly  employed  in  this  neighborhood,  and  who  also 
worked  for  us,  had  a  drunken  fiither  and  he  was  exceedingly  poor,  and  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  practice  of  this  vice.    The  woman  who  used  to  come 
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and  do  hoiiBe-cleaniiig  and  washing  at  times,  had  a  drnnkea  husband  who  was 
an  habitoal  drinker,  and  I  haro  no  reason  to  think  that  this  state  of  tfatng^  was 
any  worse  in  this  neigfaborliood  than  in  other  parts  of  the  citj  or  conntij. 

Q.     What  city  was  that  ? 

A,    In  Bremen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mixeb.)  The  remark  which  you  make  touching  the  stodaata 
applies  to  the  students  in  the  University  at  Bremen. 

A.  There  is  no  university  at  Bremen.  The  universities  where  I  studied 
were  at  Berlin  and  Halle.  I  have  abo  visited  other  towns,  and  know  aomo- 
thing  of  the  state  of  things  generally,  in  this  respect* 

Q»    You  suppose  the  habit  to  be  pretty  unifonn  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  there  are,  it  is  wdl  known,  associations  of  students  caUed 
"  corps,"  and  I  suppose  one-third  of  the  members  of  these  ^  corps  "  ordinadlfjr 
are  in  such  a  state  once  a  week  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  straight  and  to 
behave  themselves  upon  the  street 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  How  laxge  a  portion  of  all  the  students  of  these 
"  corps  "  arc  given  to  this  habit  ? 

A,    Much  the  laiger  part. 

Q.  Then  in  the  institutions  there,  one-third  of  the  students  are  onoe  a 
week  what  you  would  call  drunk  ? 

A.    Worse  for  liquor,  certainly. 

Q.    That  is  universally  so  ? 

A.    So  far  as  my  observation  extends. 

Q.    In  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin  V 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  number  of  students  are  there  there? 

A .    At  Berlin  there  are  two  thousand  or  over.    In  Halle,  about  a  tfaousaiid. 

Q.    What  arc  these,  American  or  German  ? 

A.    German. 

Q.  The  statement,  if  I  understand  it,  is,  that  the  greater  portion  of  these 
three  thousand  students  are  drunk  every  week  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  Isaid  that  a  greater  portion  belong  to  these  ^'eorps  "  and  of 
these  *^  corps,''  one-third  were  every  week  worse  for  liquor. 

Q.    Have  }'ou  noticed  any  intemperance  anything  like  that  elsewhere  ? 

A .    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  the  article  that  they  get  drunk  upon  ? 

A»    They  drink  beer  more  than  anything  else,  and  alsQ  the  wines  and 
stronger  liquors. 
•  Q.    Did  you  make  any  observation  in  Paris  ? 

A.    My  observation  was  brief  and  some  yens  aga 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  observation  in  any  of  the  winegrowing  countries  or 
in  the  south  of  France  ? 

A,  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  south  of  Gennany,  thoogh  I  have 
visited  other  places  on  holidays.  I  have  found  that  drunkenness  was  an  invar 
riable  concomitant  of  their  festivals. 

Q.    Did  they  get  drank  so  as  to  fall  in  the  streets  ? 

A.    Yes,  sb. 

Q.    What  number? 
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A,    I  am  nnablo  to  Btatc. 

Q,  In  the  asBembly,  <m  the  hc^iday?,  how  manj  do'you  suppose  you  would 
seeiBtoxicated? 

A.  I  tiilnkit  would  yary  a  great  deal  with  the  occasion,  and  with  diferent 
persons.  Some  would  see  more  and  some  less ;  but  I  suppose  that  one-tenth 
part  or  more, — in  fiM^  I  may  say  one-fifth  part,  aro  in  an  exhilarated  state. 

Q*    Well,  a  Frenchman  is  always  in  an  exhilarated  state. 
^  A.    Yes,  sir ;  but  I  have  seen  some  that  are  not 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  an  exhilarated  state  ?  That  people  could  not 
walk,  or  that  they  wanted  to  fight,  orHhat,  like  the  French,  they  were  giddy 
and  exhilarated  ? 

A.  I  suppose  the  efiecti  of  liquor  are  difierent  upon  difi*erent  tempera- 
ments; but  I  have  known  people  unwilling  to  go  certain  roads  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  because  of  the  numbers  of  drunken  people  that  were  swaggering 
about.    I  speak  now  of  the  wino-growing  countries  of  Germany. 

Q.  When  these  men  were  reeling  and  swaggering  in  the  streets,  were  they 
called  drunk,  or  were  they  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  were  they  hav* 
ing  an  exhilarated  time  on  the  holiday  ? 

A.    One  finds  them  in  all  stages. 

Q.    How  great  a  proportion  of  these  were  swaggering  drunk  ? 

A.    I  have  seen  at  times  half  a  dozen  in  a  group. 

Q,    Is  that  an  every-day  business,  or  only  on  the  holidays  ? 

it.  It  is  more  prominent  and  noticeable  on  the  holidays  than  any  other 
time. 

Q,  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  laws  of  France  in  respect  to  intoxicating 
liquors? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  never  have  resided  in  France  more  than  a  month  at  a  time. 

<2*  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  In  regard  fo  the  habits  of  drinking,  so  far  as  you 
have  observed  abroad,  with  reference  to  this  pcnnt,  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  plan  proposed  that  no  open  bars  are  to  be  allowed ;  but  that  guests  at 
eating-houses  are  to  be  served  with  liquors  at  the  table.  What  have  yon 
observed  in  reference  to  this  matter  ? 

Q,  So  fkr  as  my  observation  has  gone,  I  should  judge  that  it  might  lead  to 
a  large  consumption.  Provision  is  made  for  the  tables,  and  the  guests, 
acquaintances,  and  loungers  gather  around  the  tables  instead  of  drinking  at 
the  bar.  They  are  accommodated  with  such  easy  places  for  lounging  that 
they  are  apt  to  remain  until  very  late  into  the  night,  and  a  portion  of  the  day. 

Q.  Is  this  method  of  drinking,  namely,  of  sitting  at  tables,  a  common 
one  observed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

I 

TxsTiHOST  OF  Bet.  Gsobge  J.  Cabletox. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfookek.)    You  hold  the  ofi^ce  of  Chaplain  of  the  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown  ? 
A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q,    How  many  yean  have  you  been  there  ? 
A.    A  fittle  over  rix  years.  . 
102 
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Q,  I  would  like  you  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  results  of  yonrobserra- 
tion  and  conversation  -with  convicts  toachiag  the  matter  of  the  use  of  liquor 
as  a  cause  and  oocanon  of  their  crimes,  and  touching  thttrfeeltiigswilhr^gud 
to  open  places  of  traffic  and  their  love  of  driak,  andjuay  «tbar  &ets  which 
may  have  come  under  your  observation  regarding  this  solgect. 

A.  Well,  sir,  since  I  have  been  there  I  have  conversed  with  over  fourteen 
hundred  different  men,  and  I  have  spoken  with  them  particidaily  with  reganl 
to  the  matter  of  intoxicating  drinks,  aud  I  have  found  that  out  of  tkat  nun- 
ber  more  than  fifteen-eixteenihs  have  stated  that  intoiieatiag  liqaor  had 
something  to  do  with  their  coming  there,  more  or  less.  That  is^  they  druk 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  And  even  those  who  did  not  drink  hsTs  had 
friends  and  others  who  did,  and  were  engaged  perlmps  in  bar-rooms,  aid  in 
that  way  it  had  had  influence  with  them  in  the  eomnussion  of  the  crime.  I 
have  found  that  all  of  the  men  (I  think  every  one)i  who  wei«  theie  Put  the 
killing  of  their  wives,  have  told  me  Uiat  that  was  done  while  they  were  noder 
the  influence  of  intoxication.  I  know  that  many  of  them  feel  that  the  pro- 
hibitory law  is  just  the  thing  that  they  want  and  should  have  at  onoe.  They 
come  to  me  before  going  and  say  that  if  they  could  only  get  somewhere  whoc 
they  would  not  be  tempted,  they  could  get  on  well  enough.  And  some  of 
them,  with  tears  in  their  eyes>  tell  me  that  they  hardly  dare  to  veativa  ^^^  ^ 
took  a  vote  the  other  day  among  the  convicts  upon  this  question.  There  vere 
five  or  six  hundred  present.  I  asked  all  those  who  were  in  ia¥Qr  of  a  prohib- 
itory law  to  nuse  up  their  hands ;  and  then  aAerwards,  aU  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  other.  And  about  half  as  many  raised  their  hands  for  a  liceue  lav 
as  for  a  prohibitory  law.  Many  of  them  are  \ery  deci4Gd  in  r^gsvd  to  that 
point,  and  think  it  is  thdr  only  safety. 

Q.    Did  they  pretty  generally  vote  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  about  all  voted,  and  the  vote  was  more  thsntv^^ 
one. 

Q*  Has  it  been  a  rare  matter  for  prisoners  to  express  a  desire  id  hanioiDe 
place  of  secuxily  from  the  <^en  sale,  on  leaving  the  prJ9on  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  it  has  not  been  rare. 

Q-  The  question  is  sometimes  raised  here,  wheiher  the  influence  of  the  lav 
can  have  a  tendency  to  morality  or  virtue.  Do  yon  find  persons  that  have 
been  brought  there  through  the  influence  of  liquors,  after  the  influence  and 
discipline  of  the  prison,  more  or  less  incline  to  npii^^nesa  and  xti^t'ddag? 

A.    WeH,  sir ;  wo  think  that  is  the  case. 

Q.    And  these  circumatanoes  which  you  named  seem  to  favor  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  nr. 

Q.    Have  you  anything  further  which  you  desire  to  atate  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  particular  to  offer.  I  hope  that, 
as  Massachusetts  has  enacted  this  law,  it  wQl  be  earned  out  I  do  aot  koov 
as  my  own  opinion  is  of  any  consequence;  but  it  seems  to  ae  that  a  hceise 
system  having  failed,  that  we  should  make  a  fair  trial  of  the  law  we  hare  got 
now.  I  want  to  have  the  law  carried  out;  and  I  want  to  have  it  carried  oitf 
not  only  on  Patrick  Murphy  and  Bridget  Maloney,  but  on  thepeopla  wbohre 
in  fine  houses  and  drink  their  champsgne,  and  ke^  it  in  their  ceUars  coreRd 
with  cobwebs.     I  want  these  men  tried  by  law.    There  was  a  FrencbaiB« 
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once,  jrho  uadertook  to  dlflcrumnato  between  the  gout  and  the  rheumatism. 
Pat  your  finger,  he  said,  in  a  tico  and  give  it  one  tnm,  and  that  is  rheamatism ; 
give  it  one  ether  tnm  and  that  is  goat  I  bdievo  that  the  Hcenae  system  may 
be  considered  tho  ihoiimatism,  and  ve  have  tried  it  oiiee.  And  now  we  gtye  it 
another  tarn,  and  we  want  it  tamed  thoroaghly.  I  want  the  law  thoroughly 
tried,  and  then  if  it  will  not  do  any  good,  we  can  go  back  to  rhoumatism  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ohiuk)  If  I  imdeistand  yoa,  yoa  do  not  believe  that  there 
can  be  any  very  efficient  execntion  of  this  law^  obIcsb  it  extends  to  all  places  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  watnt  to  see  the  law  canied  oat  among  high  and  bw,  rich 
and  poor,  and  all  classes. 

Qk    Ko  fveat  good  will  come  of  it  naloss  it  is  ? 

A*    I  want  to  see  what  ^ect  it  will  hare. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  this  or  any  other  law  can  be  executed  by  taking  a 
certain  olass  of  dealen  and  leaving  another  dan  which  is  alike  guilty  ?  Can 
you  carry  out  such  a  law  for  any  length  of  time  ? 

A*    No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  is  jost  the  thiag  we  want. 

Q.    Bo  yon  believe  that  it  can  effect  anything  without  that  ? 

A,    It  will  not  be  as  efiecthro  for  good  as  it  will  if  it  is  canied  out. 

Q,  The  policy  of  the  law  will  be  to  take  these  low  places.  Could  yon,  in 
the  operation  of  the  law  for  any  length  of  time,  carry  it  out  in  these  low 
places? 

A.    I  seppoee  not 

<{.  Then,  so  far  as  tive  ezeoatioa  of  tiie  law  is  conoemed^  it  is  d^ectiye  in 
aocecaplisfaing  l^e  good  ^at  it  is  designed  toacoompiyi,  if  it  does  not  exclude 
the  sele  e^evy  where  ? 

A.  Well,  the  same  as  I  would  exclude  other  tUngs.  I  do  not  find  any 
<^  thus  saith  the  Lord ''in  the  Bible,  that  we  shall  make  a  Ucense  for  the  sale 
of  liquor. 

Q.    Do  you  find  any  "  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  for  a  prohibitoiy  law  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is.  There  is  a  principle  to  go  against  everything  that  is 
wrong..  I  believe  that  wine  is  injurious,  and  if  it  is  it  is  wrong  to  drink  it, 
I  think  it  is  wrong  to  sell  it. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  State  Prison,  in  regard  to  those  who  are  sentenced  for 
life  ?  After  staying  there,  do  they  generally  become  reformed  and  religious 
men? 

A.  Well,  sir,  men  who  are  sent  there  for  life  do  not  generally  stay  there 
for  life.  I  have  found,  upon  looking  at  the  statistics,  that  the  average  teim  of 
those  men  who  have  been  sentenced  to  the  prison  fiir  life  has  been  about  eight 
and  two-thirds  years.  They  are  almost  all  pardoned  out  sometime  or  other. 
There  are  some  who  stay. 
•    Q.    How  great  a  proportion  7 

A.    It  is  very  smalL 

Q»    What  is  ^e  ^ole  number  ? 

A.  I  should  say  that  out  of  590,  at  the  present  thne,  there  might  be  twenty 
perhaps  who  give  evidence  of  being  better  men. 

Q.  Do  yon'  attiribute  these  changes  to  the  ikot  that  they  are  suffering 
punishment,  or  ftom  the  moral  and  religions  infioences  brought  to  bear  upon 
tfa^in? 
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A.    Both,  sir. 

Q.    Which  18  groater? 

A,  Well,  sir,  I  should  say  the  latter,  tiMi  UMvai  and  vdigioiis  inflneaeei 
brought  to  bear  upon  thean. 

Q^  Is  there  an3^ing  in  the  inflneaoo  of  Imr  itsdf  to  bring  about  monl 
chaogos  and  moral  oonviottons  ? 

A^  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  feci  prfiqpnod  to  g^re  a  doddod 
answer,  but  my  in^nression  is  negative. 

Q.  Then  this  matter  of  poniahmeat  is  not  refonnatoiy  of  itself,  so  f^  as 
the  law  is  concerned  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that,  aa  a  general  things  it  is  le&nMlory  so  ihr  as  to 
make  the  person  in  heart  another  man.  it  may  refima  the  estemal  life,  and 
restrain  him  from  d(ung  a  great  many  things  that  he  ndght  othcnriae  dtK 
Theologically,  I  beUeve  that  a  man  may  be  rsfonned  and  not  be  thoroughly 
converted. 

Q*  If  you  shut  him  up  w^Mrahooannot  get  oat,  of  coorte  ha  wnold  not 
drink? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  But  unless  he  has  fonned  some  conviction,  when  he  gets  onl,  he  win 
drink? 

A*    He  will  be  apt  to. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Fat.)    Does  the  inability  to  got  liquor  lesBea  the  appeto  ? 

A^  I  think  it  does,  sir.  Say  a  man  has  been  there  a  year.  Ife  says  tiist 
he  haa  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  During^  the  year  he  baa  tomewhal 
overcome  that  appetite,  and  he  feels  afraid  to  go  out,  for  fear  he  Aall  fake  it, 
and  ihen  it  will  come  back  again,  and  then  ho  is  gcmeb 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MmEB.)  Have  yon  any  more  dtffionlty  with  the  element  of 
punishment  in  human  government  than  you  have  in  the  divine? 

A,    I  do  not  know  that  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  Divine  Government  involves  ptmisfamoit 
to  good  ends,  human  government  may  ? 

A.  I  should  answer  that  affirmatively;  but  still  it  is  a  theoiogioal  pobti 
and  I  should  want  aa  hoar  in  order  to  go  into  that  natter  fiiUy. 

Testimony  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Mannixg  (coiUtntieeQ. 

Q.  (By  l^Ir.  Spooiter.)  Yon  spoke  the  odier  day  of  yoiv  fear  of  the 
quality  of  the  liquors  that  came  from  the  State  Agency  \  that  yon  had  a  bad 
impression  of  the  management  of  tiie  Agency,  and  expressed  yo«ir  intention 
of  looking  into  the  Agency.  Have  you  done  so,  and  if  so,  are  yon  nov 
satisfied  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  there  ? 

A.  I  have  made  some  examination  in  regard  to  the  present  raanageme&t 
of  the  liquor  agency,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  \A  aseertain,  the  agittcy 
is  now  properly  managed.  In  the  remarks  which  I  made  the  other  day,  I 
distincUy  stated  that  I  did  not  speak  from  personal  knowledgo  of  the  fecfs, 
but  merely  gave  the  impressioBfl  that  I  had  reeeiyed,  partly,  perh^ia,  fiem 
reading  the  public  prints,  and  partly  fit>m  eonversatioDa  with  varioos  tndivid- 
uala,  and  perhaps  the  impieanon  which  I  had  at  that  time  a^ose  particnhriy 
from  what  I  hai  understood  to  be  the  management  of  the  State  lienor 
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Agency  under  a  gentleman  who  I  think  was  the  first  agent  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

(J*    Bo  you  refer  to  Mr.  Bumham  ? 

A.  I  think  that  he  was  the  gentleman.  My  impressions  were  more  par- 
ticularly associated  with  his  management  of  the  agency.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Baker,  the  present  agent,  has  the  endro  confidence  of  the  commumty^ 
and  of  both  the  parties  here  in  controversy.  Mr.  Baker  stated  in  his  testi- 
mony that  he  shaJl  consider  himself  very  fortunate  if  he  can  leave,  on  retir- 
ing firom  the  agency,  as  fair  a  record  as  his  predecessor.  I  have  inquired  of 
other  individuals  in  regard  to  their  impressions  of  the  maliagement  of  the 
agency  by  Mr.  Baker  and  his  predecessor,  and  they  confirm  me  in  the  opinion 
which  I  give,  that  at  this  time  the  State  liquor  Agency  is  well  managed,  and 
that  the  liquors  purchased  firom  the  agency  may  be  depended  upon  as  pure. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  was  also  well  managed  by  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Porter? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  opinion  I  have  Ibrmcd. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  I  suppose  that  you  have  had  no  particular  analysis 
made  of  the  liquor  sold  by  Mr.  Baker,  but  gain  your  information  by  inquiry^ 
from  others  ? 

A,  I  obtamed  from  the  State  Agent,  through  the  City  Agent,  who  has  an 
office  in  the  same  building,  some  liquors  which  are  in  my  own  house  at  the 
present  time.  I  did  think  of  having  some  liquors  analyzed,  and  of  bringing 
specimens  I^ere,  but  Mr.  Spooner  thought  that  it  would  not  be  necessary, 
especially  as  Mr.  Head  sent  me,  in  connection  with  these  liquors,  a  writing  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  liquors  of  which  specimens  were  sent  me,  had  been 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Hayes,  and  the  result  of  the  analysis  accompanied  the  liquors. 
I  felt  that  he  would  not  have  done  that,  if  he  were  not  sure  that  the  liquors 
were  pure. 

Q,    The  liquors  that  you  obtained,  were  obtamed  firom  Mr.  Bead  ? 

A*    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Mr.  Bead  has  been  in  that  office  four  or  &ve  weeks,  has  he  not  7 

A*    I  do  not  know  how  long  he  has  been  there. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  that  time,  and  since  Mr.  Baker 
has  been  in  the  office,  he  had  no  right  to  sell  you  liquOT  upon  the  prescription 
of  a  physician  ? 

A.  I  was  not  aware,  untQ  recently,  that  the  State  Agent  had  no  right  to 
sell  to  private  individuals.  * 

Q.  You  violated  the  law  if  you  got  it  elsewhere,  and  the*  State  Agent  had 
no  right  to  sell  to  you. 

A.  Somebody  violated  the  law  then,  and  I  suppose,  th^efore,  that  I  am 
particeps  criminis,  I  did  not  know  that  such  was  the  case  until  I  was  so 
informed  within  a  day  or'  two. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Aij>rich.)  I  do  not  know  how  you  use  the  term  p<xrticep$ 
criadms.  Do  yon  think,  if  you  purchase  a  quantity  of  liquor  of  a  person  who 
has  no  right  to  sell  it,  that  you  in  any  l^al  sense  violate  the  law  ? 

A,  I  suppose  that )  do  not.  I  will  state  another  fact  in  r^ard  to  some 
liquors  which  I  purchased  from  one  who  is  engaged  in  trafik  as  a  private  busi- 
ness, purchasing  of  him,  under  the  impression  that  I  could  not  got  liquor  suit- 
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able  for  medicinal  purposes,  anywhere  else.  I  purchased  some  liquors  vLich 
were  taken  into  tbc  country  by  my  &mlly  where  they  were  spendmg  the  som- 
mer,  less  than  a  year  ago.  In.  the  course  of  the  summer  a  phyakiaa  wai 
called,  and  it  became  necessary  to  use  some  of  that  liquor.  This  liqnor  was 
purchased  as  a  pure  article  of  Cognac  brandy ;  the  physician  prQnounced  it 
third  rate  Bourbon  whiskey.  That  is  my  experience  with  the  private  licpa 
dealers.  I  am  now  buying  at  the  City  Agency,  and  hope  to  get  a  better 
article.    I  trust  that  my  example  may  be  pretty  generally  followed. 

Testimony  of  Hok.  Yalobovb  Taft. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mixer.)  You  reside  in  Upton,  Worcester  County,  do  yoo 
not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    You  are  chairman  of  the  Coimty  Commissioners  of  Worcester  Coonty  ? 

A.    lam. 

Q,    For  how  long  have  you  been  so  ? 

A*    1  am  on  my  tenth  year  as  Commissioner,  and  on  my  seTenth  year  as   - 
chainnan. 

Q,    You  have  been  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  hare  you  not? 

A.    1  was  two  years  in  the  House,  and  two  years  in  the  Senate. 
^  Q.    In  the  (Hscharge  of  your  duties  you  are  called  upon  to  visit  almost  sH 
the  towns  of  the  county,  are  you  not  ? 

A»  Yes,  sir ;  1  have  performed  the  duties  of  Commissioner  in  fevery  town 
in  our  county,  fifly-eSght  towns  in  all. 

Q.  You  have  been  so  interested  in  the  subject  of  temperance,  I  siqjpoie, 
that  you  have  observed  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  manner inirhicb 
the  law  is  enforced  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  understand  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Woretf- 
ter  County  as  well  as  almost  any  other  man  in  the  county. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  on  this  matter  ot  Uceaae  aad  pro- 
hibition ? 

A.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  county  upon  that  qucrtifitt  b 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  present  law,  and  that  sentiment  is  increaaiBg  cod- 
tinuously. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Worcester  County  « 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Is  the  law  having  any  appreciable  effect  in  suppressing  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  that  county  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think* there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  the  tempei«K« 
reformation  ever  ance  the  law  was  upon  the  statute  book,  alow  it  is  tone,  bat 
sure. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  temperance  cause?  Ai« 
there  not  a  great  many  temperance  meetings  where  total  abstincncfi  '* 
preached  and  the  pledge  circulated,  etc.  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  more  so  at  the  present  time  and  for  the*last  four  wceb  than 
formerly ;  but  my  observation  and  my  judgment  are  that  there  has  been  * 
growth  upon  the  subject    I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 
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for  the  Uwt  thirty  yean,  being  a  practical  temperance  man  myself  and  a8W>ci* 
ating  with  gentlemen  of  that  daas.  My  duties  as  commistioncr  are  to 
▼isii  our  houses  of  correction  four  times  a  year.  When  I  came  upon  the 
Board  in  1858 1  found  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  or  one  hundred  and  stzty- 
seven  inmates  in  the  houses  of  correction.  It  beii^  a  lai^ger  number  than  I 
had  supposed,  I  looked  into  the  reasons  why  they  came  there,  and  the  result 
of  my  observation  was  that  seven-eighths  of  them  came  to  the  house  of 
correction  directly  through  the  drinking  of  rum.  Yesterday  I  visited  the 
jail  and  house  of  correction  at  Fitchburg.  There  were  fifty  inmates.  Saturday 
we  had  at  Worcester  fifty-four,  making  one  hundred  and  four  at  present  in 
all  in  the  county.  Ten  years  ago»  about  the  same  time  in  the  year,  we  had 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  I  Ihink  one  hundred  and  nxty-seven.  I 
have  not  been  at  the  prison  since  Saturday,  but  I  presume  there  are  about 
the  same  number  now  there  as  then.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  fi>ur  I 
suppose  about  thirty  have  been  committed  as  vagrants.  In  the  month  of 
December  there  were  fifly-four  commitments  to  the  two  houses  of  correction, 
by  the  poliee  court  of  Worcester,  fbr  vagrancy,  something  that  we  had  heard 
but  little  of  formerly.  The  number  of  vagrants  being  so  laige,  my  attention 
was  called  to  it  particularly,  and  I  found  that  they  were  composed  of  a  class 
of  men  that  did  not  belong  to  our  county.  Some  I  found  belonged  in  Salem, 
some  in  Marblehead,  some  in  Springfield  and  some  in  New  York.  Upon 
inquiry  I  learned  that  the  trains  that  came  in  in  the  evening  from  the  south- 
west and  ndrth  brought  in  persons  who  had  no  money,  and  of  course  they 
went  to  the  station-house ;  and  the  ofiioei%  told  me  that  it  had  become  so 
frequent  and  had  become  such  a  nuisance,  that  as  a  matter  of  self-pveserv»- 
tion  they  took  this  course  of  committing  them  as  vagrants,  and  they  were 
sent  over  for  three  months.  Thus  the  larger  number  were  not  sent  there  as 
drunkards.  They  were  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  but  not 
drunk  when  arrested.  They  had  no  visible  means  of  support  and  w^re 
passed  over.  Some  of  the  Commissioners  thought  it  wrong,  and  we  advised 
our  overseers  to  pardon  them  out,  and  several  were  pardoned  out. 

Q.    How  many  did  you  say  ? 

A.  I  think  there  were  fifty-fbnr  commitmenis  from  the  poliee  court  of 
Worcester  during  the  month  of  December..  Of  the  most  of  those  their  terms 
have  expired.  I  presnitie  there  are  twenty  or  tlurty  now  of  thatelass  of  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  our  county ;  so  we  really  hacve  not  in  oar  prisons  to-day 
but  seventy-five  or  eighty  of  our  own  population  who  should  be  there. 

Q.'  But  ten  years  before  you  had  157  or  167  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CniLB.)  How  many  of  those  Were  committed  fbr  intemper- 
ance? 

A.  I  should  say  about  seven-eighths.  I  have  not  looked  into  that  subject 
during  the  last  six  months;  but,  generally,  I  should  say  about  seven-eighths 
were  committed  fbr  dnmkenness. 

Q,  The  number  of  commitments,  I  suppose,  does  not  necessarily  decide  the 
amount  of  intemperance  in  the  community;  but  depends  rather  Q(x)n  the 
vigilance  of  the  officers,  does  it  not  ? 
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A.  My  experience  is  that  tbe  amount  of  intemiieTance  depends  apea  iUB : 
the  easier  obtained^  and  the  more  plenty  liquor  is^  the  laigcr  is  the  amoontoC 
drunkenness ;  and  the  harder  it  is  to  get,,  and  the  fewer  the  places  in  viiich  it 
IS  sold,  thei  more  temperate  will  the  commnpi^  bo* 

Q,    There  are  places  where  it  is  sold,  I  suppose,  in  Woccester  Cpontj? 

A,    Juat  now,  I  think,  it  would  be  veiy  hard  to  get  any. 

Q.    How  has  it  been  during  the  past  two  years  ? 

A.  There  has  be^  less  intemperance  during  the  last  two  yeazs  tlian  tliere 
was  £or  Uiat  period  ten  yean  ago,  according  to  the  population* 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spoonsil)  How  is  it  in  Worcester  now  in  r^gprd  lo  obtaimog 
liquor  ? 

A.  The  gentlemen  who^ay  they  ase  it  say  that  it  is  hard  to  £iuL  Tbcj 
say  that  it  is  very  dry  times  there — it  is  quite  hard  for  them  to  g^t  it  As  they 
express  it,  we  *'  have  got  it  drove  into  a  short  comer.'* 

Q,  Is  the  law  against  drunkenness  enforced  more  rJigldly  than  it  used  to 
be? 

A»    I  should  say  in  about  tho  same  pioportion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ajupsucu,}  What  would  you  say  of  the  con^panttve  SBSont 
of  liquors  used  in  your  town,  or  in  Worcesteir  Coun^  at  present,  as  coo^paxed 
with  the  amount  used  ten  or  twenty  yean  ago  ? 

A»  I  made  the  statement  the  other  day,  that  in  my  own  town,  scconliDg 
to  the  population,  there  was  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  liquor  used  that  vis 
used  ten  years  ago..  That  statement  having  been  called  in  question, I  examr 
ined  more  closely  and  revised  my  judgment,  and  put  it  at  one-fifieenth  tatkr 
than  to  increase  it.  I  can  only  go  back  about  thirty-£ve  years.  Oo  mj  Sist 
experience  of  going  to  tQwn  meeting,  they  wcxo  lying  out  .by  the  half  doxes 
dead  drunk ;  but  we  have  not  seen  that  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  I  know  that  your  intercourse  with  the  people  is  as  general  snd  as  inti- 
mate as  that  of  any  other  man  in  Worcester  County.  I  would  ask  your 
judgment  as  to.  the  question  of  drinking  among  the  young,  men  of  thatcooo^, 
and  among  the  aetive  bosinees  men^  the  fiurmecs,  the  mechanics  and  tlie  ckrb, 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  former  times? 

A,  It  is  not  to  be  compared  at  all  withfonner  times^  It  is  a  rsrs  thing 
with  our  well-to-do  business  men,  our  farmers  and  our  mechanics,  to  indulge 
in  the  habitual  use  of  liqnoA'  There  are  a  great  many  men  wlio,if  thej 
were  invited  to  your  house  and  a  bottk  ^f  wine  was  set  upon  the  table,  wookl 
not  refuse  to  take  a  glass ;  but  if  you  isreie  .invited  to  their  houses  it  would  be 
very  seldom  that  you  would  find  any  Uquozu  Of  course  gentlemen  nndsrstaad 
that  in  a  county  like  Worcester,  where  there  are  few  hotels  in  the  eoontiy 
villages,  my  business  calling  ^e  aU  through  the  countiy^  I  have  to  stop  at 
private  houses,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  gentlemen  ofier  me  intoxtcatbg 
drinks,  even  cider. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  prohibitory  law  is  better  en&cced  in«8omc  towas 
than  in  others  ? 

A.    Altogether. 

Q.    And  that  itis  better  enforced  at  some  times  than  at  other  times  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Hs¥6  yott  not  observed  that  irliere  the  law  is  properly  enforced  there 
is  ati  increase  of  good  order  and  business,  and  a  dimiiuition  of  crime  and 
panpensm  ? 

A*  Certainly,  sir.  I  know  where  the  epnvicts  come  from.  We  expect 
them  to  come  from  the  places  where  liqnor  is  most  sold. 

Q.  They  come  from  those  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  where  the  law 
is  not  so  well  enforced  ? 

A.  They  do.  I  wotdd  like  Co  state  another  point  in  regard  to  the  State 
Agency  and  its  operation  in  my  town.  I  can  cndy  speak  far  my  own  town. 
I  think  the  citasens  of  my  town  do  not,  generally,  patronize  the  State  Agent 
There  has  been  more  or  less  complaint  of  the  liquoni  that  have  been  bought 
there.  When  the  law  went  into  effect,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen.  We  appointed  an  agent,  and  the  board  sent  me  to  Boston  to  buy 
liquon.  I  inquired  who  kept  good  liquors,  and  was  direeted  to  Moses 
"VlWiams.  I  went  there  and  bought  a  pipe  of  gin,  a  cask  of  brandy,  a  barrel 
of  port  wine,  a  barrel  of  sherry  wine,  a  barrel  of  Madeira  wme,  and  a  barrel 
of  alcohol  of  another  party.  I  told  Williams  what  I  wanted  the  liquor  for. 
He  said  he  had  some  tfaa^  was  pure,  and  wanted  me  to  test  it  I  said  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  testing  liqnor,  but  trusted  entirely  to  his  judgment;  I 
was  willing  to  pay  what  it  was  worth,  if  he  would  only  give  me  a  good  article. 
I  brought  that  liquor  heme,  and  there  was  morer  oomplunt  of  the  qnali^ 
of  that  liquor  than  there  has  been'  of  any  ever  told  there  since,  though  my 
judgment  is  that  the  wines  I  bought  of  Mr.  WHliams  are  as  good  aj  we  ever 
had.  I  base  that  <i|»inion  upon  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  who  knew  the 
qusHty  of  wine.  Those  who  never  drank  but  Uttlewine^  foond  particular 
objection  to  the  port  Vine,  and  said  ihat  it  was  good  for  nothing.  Those 
who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  wine,  said  it  was  the  best  they 
had  ever  had.  I  got  more  cursings  for  the  purchase  of  that  liquor  than  for 
anything  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  bought  it  of  Mr.  l^^lliams.  There  was 
more  or  less  complmnt  fbund  witli  the  whole  of  it  There  is  less  complaint 
of  the  liquor  latterly  than  formerly.  Our  practice  is  to  sell  for  what  it  costs 
ns,  and  neither  make  nor  lose  on  the  sale.  I  state  this  because  I  have  heard 
consderable  fauh  found  with  the  liquor  agency. 

Tbstimont  or  Rbv.  £zka  S.  Gajotstt,  D.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spoomm.)    Ton  know  the  question  at  iasne.    We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  yon  give  yonr  views  upon  the  sid>ject . 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  license  law  is  wrong  both  in  principle  and  in 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  wrong  in  principle  because  It  throws  the  sanction  of 
the  Commonwealth  over  a  practice  which  leads  to  an  incalculable  amount  of 
mischief.  It  seems  to  me  wrong  in  policy,  because  I  have  never  yet  learned 
from  any  observation  or  from  any  testimony,  that  license  laws  could  be  so  ' 
enfbrced  as  to  prevent  the  great  amount  of  intemperance  in  the  Common- 
wealth. I  think,  therefore,  some  more  stringent  measure  than  a  license  policy 
should  be  adopted.  I  have  been  in  favor  of  a  prohibitary  law,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  trouble,  suffering  and  wickedness  that  ftiUow  upon  intox- 
ication, and  the  insufficiency  of  all  other  means,  both  legal  and  moral  that  have 
ever  been  tried,  have  never  been  perceptibly  lessened  by  license  laws,  and  we 
108 
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are  now  bounds  as  citizens  of  the  Commimwealtli,  to  reKHi  tosomeodier 
measure.  And^  then,  a  proiiibitory  measore  bftving  been  introduced,  a  pro- 
hibitory law  having  been  passed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  enfoceed.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  law  until  it  has  been  put 
to  such  a  fair  and  full  trial  that  its  ineffioaey  ahaU  be  established.  I  tU 
that  has  never  yet  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You  say  that  you  desire  to  have  the  ezperuDentof 
the  prohibitory  law  fully  tried.  Is  there  anything  in  the  present  armtgesKnt 
that  is  going  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  law  in  future  more  than  fonaeri}'? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  air ;  and  I  do  not  know  enough  in  regard  to  the  law  to 
taswer  your  question  Ihlly.  I  only  know  that  the  law  haa  not  been  eafoiced, 
and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  enforced.  Where  the  difficulty  has  been  in  the 
past  I  am  not  competent  to  telL 

Q.  There  is  no  way  of  enforcing  the  law  but  by  eecunng  convictions  bf 
the  juries,  is  there  ? 

A»    Of  course  not 

Q.  If  under  theprosecntieina,  as  brought  fay  the  State  Ckmstabulny,  there 
is  the  same  disinclination  to  convict  on  the  part  of  juries  as  fimaeily,  will 
there  be  any  real  difference  in  the  enforcement  of  t&e  law  ? 

A,  I  think  that  there  is  something  else  than  disinclination  that  shonU  be 
taken  into  account.    Their  conscienceB  have  been  opposed  to  iu 

Q.  Suppose  that  they  will  not  convict,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  c(X^ 
rect  their,  colisciences,  is  there  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  matter  of  conscience  is  beyond  liumaa  law.  If  I  foo&d 
that  juries  would  not  convict,  and  believed  it  was  owing  to  a  disndioatianfl 
should  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  some  still  more  effiftieat  measoie 
could  not  be  introduced. 

Q.  From  your  observations  in  Boston  do  you  think  it  more  difficult  to 
enforce  the  liquor  law  here  than  in  the  country  ? 

A.  I  think  so  from  what  I  have  heard.  My  oLiervations,  howreTeri  ve 
Confined  to  the  city  rather  than  to  the  country. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  would  be  the  effect  in  promoUng  temperance,  or  ia 
suppressing  intemperance,  if  the  law  were  enforced  in  the  countiy  but  not  in 
Boston? 

A.  I  do  not  like  to  recognize  the  possibiHty  of  the  &et  that  a  kw  for  tk 
public  good  cannot  foe  enforced  in  the  metrc^Us  of  the  CoounoDweakh. 

Q.  Ybur  opinion,  then,  is  that  the  hiw  being  right  ovght  to  be  enfoit^ 
and  therefore  you  assumed  that  it  will  be  ? 

A,  I  have  hardly  said  as  much  as  that  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  1>^ 
enforced,  but  I  dare  not  say  that  it  will  be  until  it  has  ha4  &  more  thoroogii 
trial. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  of  any  other  trial  to  which  it  is,  or  will  be  subjected, 
and  by  which  the  isaeticability  of  its  enforo^nent  can  be  tested,  thai  tlnee 
which  have  already  been  attempted  ? 

A .  I  think  if  the  State  Constabulary  should  continue  to  pursue  the  couise 
which  I  believe  and  hope  they  have  pursued  .for  the  last  year  \  if  adetennifi^ 
vtion  were  shown  by  the  municipal^  as  well  as  the  State  autlKirities,  to  enttv^ 
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this  law,  and  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people  eould  ako  be  arouied,  and  they 
led  to  sustain  the  legal  action,  I  believe  that  the  law  theneoidd  bepntinto  efiect. 

Q,  It  all  depends  upon  whether  the  jories  could  be  faniiight  to  convict; 
and  if  they  decline  to  convict,  are  not  the  wheels  of  the  maehioe  stopped? 

A.  I  have  rather  avoided  anawenag  that  question  m  that  farm^  becanse  it 
obliges  me  to  suppose  that  juries  are  not  ri^tly  oooilitated*  I  am  hardly 
willing  to  make  that  admission.  I  have  no  right  to  believe  it^  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  nearly  so.  If  there  is  to  be  no  ohange  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  juries  from  what  it  has  been  within  the  last  year  ot  twog  and  no  change 
in  the  law,  I  do  not  know  that  it  could  be  enforced.  Then  the  qnestiosi  would 
arise  whether  there  may  not  be  some  change  in  the  law  which,  though  not 
setting  aside  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  shovld  yetseowe  the  en£»eeDieat  of 
the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  close  all  the  baxS  in 
public  houses  and  eating  houses,  although  the  public  houses  itere  permitted  to 
furnish  wine  or  cider  to  their  guests  at  their  meals?  Do  yon  not  think  that 
such  a  change  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  stale  of  afikiis  ? 

A*'  It  might  be  IB  a  mo^  pmnt  of  view.  I  do  not  know  what  the  per- 
manent effect  might  be. 

Q,  ISo  such  thing  as  that  has  ever  been  se^n  in  Boston  under  any  system 
of  law.  The  bars  at  which  men  go  and  drink  their  grog  have  aever  been 
closed  in  Boston  if>  your  knowledge,  have  they  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Kow  if  the  law  were  changed  and  so  enforced  as  to  acoompfish  that 
result,  would  it  not  be  an  advance  in  a  moral  point  of  view  over  any  system 
of  legislation  we  have  ever  yet  had  in  Boston  ? 

A.    It  i^pean  to  me  that  it  would,  if  I  understand  the  question  &bly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  would  be  more  probability  of  enfixcing  a 
law  of  that  kind  than  the  present  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did  quite  understand  your  question.  Are  you 
suggesting  that  a  different  law  from  the  prohibitovy  law  should  be  tried  ? 

Q.    Yes,  sir. 

A,    I  do  not  know  what  other  law  you  have  m  mind* 

Q-  I  refer  to  a  law  that  prohibits  the  sale  and  shuts  up  every  open  bar  in 
the  State,  so  that  liquor,  except  at  meals  at  public  honsesy  could  not  be 
obtwned,  and  woidd  permit  no  liquor  to  be  doudt  at  any  store  or  shop  where 
it  might  be  procured. 

A,  I  think  that  the  exception  of  allowing  it  be  drank  at  meals  would  open 
a  Tery  wide  door. 

Q.  The  question  is  if  it  could  be  enforced  would  it  not  be  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  state  of  things,  or  do  you  think  it  would  fall 
bekmthat? 

Q.  I  think  that  the  prohibitory  law  would  better  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

Q.  dS  you  not  think  there-  is  a  difficulty  tn  placing  the  F^iker  House  or 
the  Revere  House,  or  any  of  those  large  hotels,  upon  the  same  basis  that  you 
placo  on^  of  the  low  cellars  V 

A>    There  is  a  practical  difficulty. 
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Q.  When,  therefore,  you  undertake  to  ask  a  juror  to  coniict  the  keeper 
and  declare  the  Severe  House  to  be  a  BQiaance,  just  as  much  and  just  as  great 
a  nuisance  as  the  low  groggaty  in  a  cellar  on  North  Stoeet,  is  there  nota 
practical  difficulty  in  the  judgment  of  common  sense  men  in  undertaking  to 
saf  that  one  is  as  much  a  nnisanoe  as  the  otiMr  ? 

A.  There  is  a  diffiodtj  in  the  judgment  of  most  men.  Wfaetfaor  I  diodd 
consider  them  as  more  entitled  to  be  called  common  sense  men  or  not,  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  I  should  look  at  the  principle  intolvedy  and  I  should  find 
the  principle  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

Q.    The  principle  is  the  same,  but  iSba  practical  eflfoct  is  Tery  different  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know. 

Qk  I  mean  the  conclusion.  The  juror  i^n  his  oath  sajs  that  one  houM 
is  a  nuisance — as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  other.  Does  anybody  think  that 
itis? 

A .  Witib  me  *the  answer  would  depend  somewhat  upon  what  was  meant  by 
the  word  **  nuisance.^  But  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  l^iink  that  the  intemper^ 
ance  produced  ammig  the  higher  classes  is  any  less  a  cakmiQr  than  the  intem- 
p^nmce  produced  in  the  small,  dark  shops  in  North  Street,  I  should  ausver 
that  I  doubted  whether  there  was  any  essential  difference. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difikalty  in  enforcing  the  law  against  the  k>w  grog-shops 
in  North  Street,  when  the  authorities  select  them  for  punishment,  and  leavisg 
the  larger  houses,  that  under  the  law  are  equally  guilty,  iinyroseented  ? 

A.    I  should  think  there  would  be. 

Q,  Is  not  that  one  of  the  diiBeulties  that  the  execution  of  this  hiw 
encoiynters  when  yon  undertake  to  make  it  prohibitory—- that  the  law  ia  alike 
in  all  cases,  and  the  application  of  it  is  diferent  in  different  cases  ? 

A,  The  application  of  the  faiwa  depends  upon  the  prosecnting  officers,  it 
seems  tome. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  suppose  the  prosecuting  officers  should  expect  to 
prosecute  these  low  phioes  and  leare  the  high  places  untondied  ? 

A.  I  think  they  might  do  that  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  they  wooM  be 
neglecting  a  part  of  their  duty  if  they  did  so. 

Q.  Would  they  accomplish  eten  the  closing  of  the  low  placQs,  while  the  j 
left  the  larger  places  open  ? 

A.    I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  the  system  of  law  which  would  most  effectually  check 
evils  of  intemperance  would  meet  your  approval? 

it.    Yes,  sir* 

Q,  You  are  not  wedded,  I  suppose,  to  any  particular  kfem.  of  law,  or  to 
any  particular  theory  of  law  ? 

ii»    I  am  not  * 

Q.  If  then  it  may  6e  supposed  that  by  any  modification  of  this  law  it  may 
be  made  more  effective  in  checking  the  evik  of  intemperaaee  than  the  ps«^ 
ent,  I  suppose  that  yon  would  be  in  favor  of  that  modification  ? 

A.  I  should  favor  it  if  it  did  not  involve  the  Ticions  princ^le  of  givini: 
the  direct  or  indirect  sanction  of  the  Commonwealth  to  this  evil. 

Q.  How  does  the  fact  of  granting  a  license  in  the  form  that  has  been  |bo* 
posed,  give  to  the  evil  the  sanction  of  the  Ckvmmonwealtii  ?    We  assnnie  tiiat 
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the  right  to  sdl  liquor  is  a  right  belonging  to  everybody,  inaamnch  as  the  con- 
stitodon  and  the,lawB  of  the  country  make  this  liqvor  an  ar^le  of  commerce 
and  an  article  of  sale,  and  the  right  of  seUing  admits  the  right  of  buying 
necessarily. .  That  is  the  real  state  of  things  when  we  look  at  it  But  this 
sale  of  Uqnora  is  liable  to  be  abused.  If  the  Legislature  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  law  cannot  be  fully  enforced,  that  they  cannot  make  an 
entire  sweep  clear  through  the  State  by  it^  may  they  not  modify  it  and  8ay«— 
^<  We  win  go  as  far  as  we  can,  and  not  allow  the  sale  under  certain  circum- 
stances,'' but  yet  seek  to  restrain  no  further  than  this  point  ?  Would  such 
an  action  of  the  Legislature  approve  or  sanction  the  sale  beyond  that  pomt? 
A.  If  it  could  be  put  simply  in  that  fbrm,  I  do  not  say  that  it  would.  If 
the  law  should  simply  say  that  the  State  imposes  a  restrunt,  so  far  I  think  it 
does  not;  but  if  you  grant  permission  to  sell  to  a  certain  extent,  that  involves 
a  different  principle. 

Q.  It  is  not  because  the  State  grants  permission  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
sell,  but  it  is  because  it  is  a  natural  and  legal  right  that  he  had  before  any 
law  was  enacted  ? 

A.  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  that  in  a  common-sense  h'ght  of  the  sul^'ect 
I  looked  at  it  differently.  I  should  say  that  the  moment  the  Commonwealth 
should  say  to  a  person  engaged  in  this  traffic,  that  ii^he  will  pay  the  State  so 
much  money  the  State  will  permit  him  to  do  something  that  other  people 
cannot  do,  it  would  lend  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  the  act. 

Q,  That  would  be  true  if  this  law  granted  permisnon  to  sell  that  did  not 
exist  before  the  law,  but  if  there  is  a  mistaken  theory  upon  this  whole  matter, 
if  the  right  is  one  that  has  existed  and  does  exist  independently  of  the  action 
of  the  Legislature,  would  not  the  principle  be  different  ? 

A.  When  I  said  that  I  had  no  theory  in  regard  to  the  law,  I  meant  in 
regard  to  the  particular  act  of  legislation ;  but  I  have  a  theory,  I  think  the 
Commonwealth  is  bound  to  support  the  morality  of  its  oitizens,  and  has  the 
right  to  restrict  individual  liberty  under  certain  circumstances. 

Q.  And  the  limitation  of  that  restriction  would  be  that  which  wpuld 
secure  the  greateiit  amount  of  public  good  ? 

A .  There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  .and  yet  be  connected  with 
it  a  certain  amount  of  indulgence,  and  thereby  the  law  might  license  a  man 
to  do  an  act  and  restrain  another  from  doing  the  same  act.  In  such  a  case 
the  law  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    Are  you  aware  of  the  charapter  of  the  legal  pro- 
vision known  as  the  ^'  search  and  seizure  clause"  under  the  existing  law  ? 
A.    I  know  very  little  of  the  law. 

Q.    Are  you  aware  that  liquors  believed  to  be  held  or  which  can  be  shown 
to  be  held  illegally  may  be  taken  by  auth<Nrity  of  the  State  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  those  liquors,  if  a  cladmant  appears,  are  brought  before  the 
Commonwealth,  and  if  the  jury  agree  in  saying  that  they  are  not  illegally 
held  they  are  returned  to  the  owner;  and  if  they  agree  in  saying  that  they 
are  not  legally  holden  they  are  condemned  and  destroyed  if  found  impure.  If 
they  disagree  the  cause  remains  open  and  the  liquors  are  still  held  by  the 
Goomkonwealth  until  they  do  agree.    My  question  is :  after  such  a  state  of 
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things,  does  it  not  appear  that  infidelity,  even  In  the  jury  box,  cannot  defeat 
the  law,  since  the  holding  of  the  liquors  for  a  decision  of  die  jury  is  a  practical 
confiscation  of  the  stock  in  trade  ? 

A,  I  shonld  think  that  would  be  the  result  There  are  some  things  in 
the  law  that  I  do  not  quite  understand,  but  I  think  that  you  hare  stated  the 
fact 

Q,  You  were  questioned  hypothetically  whether  if  the  prohibitory  law  can- 
not suppress  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Parker  House  or  in  the  Rerere  House — 
the  Parker  and  Severe  Houses  were  indicated — ^whether  it  could  be  made  prac- 
tically successful  in  restraining  the  sate  in  the  lower  houses.  Does  not  that 
hypothesis  bear  equally  against  the  license  scheme  as  against  the  prohibitory 
scheme  ? 

^.    I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  perceive  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  pecypie  by 
the  enforcement  of  a  prohibitory  law  that  would  not  be  inrolred  so  far  as 
applied  in  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  do  not  see  in  the  prolubitory  law  any  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  individuals  which  the  Commonwealth  is  not  permitted,  and, 
if  it  sees  proper,  bound  to  make.  ' 

Q.  In  what  respect  db  yon  conceive  that  the  prohibitoiy  law  infiinges 
upon  the  rights  of  individuals,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concemed,  more 
extensively  than  a  license  law  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the  terms  of  the  respective  laws,  bat 
suppose  that  the  prohibitory  law  laid  a  more  seva:^  penalty  upon  its  violatiaD 
than  does  the  license  law. 

Q.  That  remain?  to  be  seen.  They  propose  to  retain,  as  I  understaod 
their  policy,  the  prohibitory  law  with  its  penalties,'  but  modify  that  law  by 
granting  licenses  ? 

A .  Then,  so  far,  they  would  be  alike  in  their  bearing  upon  individuals ;  bat 
I  suppose  that  a  prohibitory  law  would  bear  upon  many  more  persons  than  a 
license  law. 

Q.  I  grant  you  that  natural  rights  are  restrdned  nnder  tjie  gonerament ;  I 
grant  you  that  what  would  be  otherwise  a  natural  right  is,  In  view  of  existing 
evihr,  restraint  by  the  prohibitory  law ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  yoa  whether,  in  so 
far  as  persons  are  prevented  by  the  holding  of  a  license  under  the  fioense 
syiU!m,  restrictions  are  not  imposed  upon  them  by  the  license  law  as  stzingeBt 
as  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  The  prohibitory  law  says  to  the  people,  -*•  Ton  shall  not  do  this.*  A 
license  law  says  to  some  that  they  shall  not,  but  to  others  that  they  majr. 

Q.  The  proposition  here  is  to  so  construct  that  law  that  while  it  says  to 
some  "  you  may,"  it  says  to  everybody  else  "  you  shall  not  ?  ** 

A.    Then  the  two  laws  would  be  upon  the  same  footing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  The  principle  I  brought  to  your  notice  was  this.  It 
was  not  as  to  the  character  of  the  law,  but  as  to  its  execution.  Suppoee^  Ibr 
instance,  fifty  men  are  alike  guilty  of  violating  the  law,  they  are  all  expoe>eii 
to  the  same  penalty — ^the  house  of  correction.  Now,  when  the  autboricks 
undertake  to  select  twenty  of  those  fifty,  or  fifteen  of  those  fifty,  and  proeecnte 
them  and  send  them  to  the  house  of  correcUon,  but  make  no  attempt  nor 
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morement  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  oihexs,  but  suffer  them  to  go  on  in 
the  violation  of  the  law^oan  you  expect  that  such  an  execution  of  the  law, 
upon  a  part  and  not  upon  the  others,  can  to  any  extent  or  fi>r  anf  length  of 
time  be  canied  out  ? 

A*  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  the  moral  effect  upon  the  oommimity,  by  such  a  dis- 
criminetion,  would  be  bad ;  but,  generally,  so  far  as  the  law  is  executed,  its 
effect  would  be  good. 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  suppose  such  a  discrimination  would  have  upon  the 
juries  and  upon  the  prosecuting  officers  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  produce  great  disrespect  towards  the  prosecuting 
officer. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  a  jury  in  securing  convictions  upon 
these  cases? 

A.  I  suppose  that  the  jurors  would  consider  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
not  whether  the  prosecuting  officer  had  done  but  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his 
duty. 

Q.  Bo  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  if  a  discrimination  was  to  be 
made  between  the  different  kinds  of  houses,  that  such  a  discrimination  should 
be  made  by  the  law  and  not  by  the  executive  officer  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  principle  that  would  be  involved  in  such  a  discrimina- 
tion, by  the  Commonwealth  saying  to  certain  persons  that  they  might  do 
wrong,  Would  be  bad  in  its  tendency ;  but  the  present  law  does  not  leave  such 
discrimination  to  the  officer*  If  he  be  aa  honest  man,  he  will  do  his  duty 
without  such  discrimination. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Moteb.)  I  suppose  it  should  appear,  in  connection  with  the 
hypotheses  that  these  questions  have  involved,  that  the  State  Constabulary 
are  at  work  in  a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  where  the  liquor 
power  is  backed  by  an  invnense  £um  of  money,  testing  the  question  whether 
the  law  can  or  cannot  be  executed.  Will  you  think  it  unwise  for  the  Con- 
stabulary to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  weakest  point,  and  carry  citadel  after 
citadel  as  far  as  possible  ? 

A,  If  I  can  turn  your  figurative  language  into  plain  language,  I  would  do 
all  I  could  to  enforce  the  law,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Q.  And  if  it  simply  appeared  that  the  Constabulary  were  hemming  in  the 
heavier  dealers,  and  had  brought  them  to  a  point  where  they  were  feeling 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  save  themselves,  would  you 
not  think  that  the  officers  were  acting  wisely  ? 

A*    I  should  tell  them  to  do  their  duty  and  enforce  the  law. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Bellows,  (continued,) 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Sfooneb.)    You  desire  to  add  something  to  your  testimony 
of  yesterday,  do  you  not  ? 

A.  1  was  asked  a  question  by  Governor  Andrew  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  among  physicians  in  regard  to  the  nutritive  prqierty  of 
alcohol,  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  answer  the  question  because  of  the  shortness 
of  time.  I  want  permission  now  to  answer  Mr.  Andrew's  question,  and  not  be 
compelled  to  answer  the  question  simply  yes  or  no,  but  to  give  a  reason  for 
my  answer.    There  is  a  principle,  a  physiological  principle,  which  I  wish  to 
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present  to  this  Committee,  that  I  think  will  settle  this  whde  qoestion  in  regard 
to  the  diflTerence  of  opinion  among  doctors.  It  is  a  principle  that  whatever 
natritive  AementB  are  desired  by  nature,  must  be  jforiMshed  through  God's 
own  laboratory  of  vegetable  creation ;  that  nothing  can  be  permitted  to  eater 
the  system  but  what  has  come  throvgh  the  vegetable  world ;  and  that  there  is 
a  very  distinct  and  marked  difference  between  physiological  chemistiy  and 
chemistry  pertaining  to  inorganic  matter ;  that  everything  that  is  not  aeeord- 
ing  to  physiological  chemistry  oiganized  by  God  in  His  crwn-worksi  is  poison- 
ous, and  upon  that  principle  we  can  see  just  what  ie  and  what  is  not  to  be 
used  as  nourishment  In  the  first  place  testimony  is  abandant, — and  I  have 
given  some  portion  of  it, — that  alcohol  is  poison.  The  testimony  of  YoiwuBS 
which  is  referred  to^  is  very  clear  open  that  point.    He  says : 

^*  It  is  a  powerful  antagonist  to  the  digestive  process.  It  prevents  the 
natural  changes  going  on  in  the  blood.  It  im])edes  the  liberation  of  carboDic 
acid— a  deadly  poison.  It  obstructs  the  nutritive  and  reparative  fnnetioQa 
It  produces  disease  of  the  liver.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  the  substance 
of  the  brain, — ^bcing,  indeed,  essentially  a  brain  pojaon." 

And  my  opinion  then  b,  that,  if  we  would  act  on  that  simple  piindple,  we 
can  easily  see  how  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  doctors  may  be  reconciled. 
Whatever  is  made  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  God's  own  laboratoiy,  is 
nutritive,  and  that  which  is  not  tfans  made,  is  poisonous.  Alcohol  is  a  disor- 
ganized substance  out  of  sugar.  Sugar  is  nutritive,  and  there  are  soaie 
chemists  who  assert  that,  because  alcohol  contains  some  of  the  dements 
of  sugar,  alcohol  must,  therefore,  be  nourishment.  Upon  that  principle, 
nitric  acid  is  nourisment,  for  nitric  acid  has  more  nitrogen  in  it  than  has  beef- 
steak, and  the  nourishment  in  beefiteak  is  contained  in  the  nitrogen,  and  our 
food  is  valuable  in  its  nutritive  property  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tains. Nitric  acid,  then,  npon  that  principle,  would  have  more  nourishment 
than  beefsteak ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  in  bee&teak  God 
has  made  the  food  bee&teak  from  the  food  which  the  ox  ate,  and  it  is  ready  fx 
the  .blood, — ^ready  io  be  converted  into  blood, — whereas  in  nitric  acid  the 
elements  are  disoxganized.  This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  system 
of  nutrition.  If  you  take  a  grain  of  wheat  and  analyze  it,  you  will  find  that 
it  contains  all  the  elements  that  are  in  the  human  system.  The  plant  has  the 
power  to  take  up  out  of  the  earth  that  which  is  just  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  human  system ;  but,  if  the  wheat  is  disorganized  aa  it  is  in  the 
production  of  alcohol,  it  becomes  a  poison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ChiIiD.)  There  are  scientific  gentlemen  who  differ  £:om  you 
in  your  opinion  as  to  the  nutritive  property  of  alcohol,  are  there  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  gentleman  has  difiered  with  me  in  opinion 
who  has  given  the  attention  to  the  subject  that  I  have. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  gentlemen  ooonected  wi& 
the  medical  profession  and  yourself? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  will  oome 
to  me  and  say  that  he  can  put  into  the  human  system  one  particle  of  iroin,  or 
one  particle  of  alcohol,  or  one  particle  of  anything  else  which  is  not  i 
through  the  natural  processes  which  God  instituted* 
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Q.  I  sliould  like  to  inquire  if  everfthing  goes  throngh  the  vegetable  crea^ 
^<oii,  08  you  state  ? 

4,  Yes,  sir,  through  the  vegetable  orgaoizatioii  oat  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth. 

Q.    Is  the  atmosphere  made  out  of  the  vegetable  organization  ? 

A,    That  is  not  nutriment. 

Q.  Has  not  the  atmosphere  inhaled  by  the  lungs  as  much  to  do  in  making 
up  the  blood  of  the  human  being,  as  food  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  not  nutrition. 

Q.  llien  the  aliment  taken  from  the  atmosphere  does  not  come  from  the 
vegetable  world  ? 

A^    17o,  sir. 

Q,  But  an  aliment  comes  out  of  the  atmosplMie  that  is  veeetsory  to 
system? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    So  there  is  an  aliment  in  nitrie  add. 

TssTiiioinr  of  Hon.  William  E.  Cubsier. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Spooner.)    You  reside  in  Newburyport,  do  you  not  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Bo  you  hold  any  office  there  ? 

A.    I  am  Justice  of  the  Police  Court  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  understand  tbe  question  at  issue  here  to  be  between  the  prohibitory 
law  and  the  license  system.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  views 
upon  the  subject  ? 

A.  I  am  here  and  asked  to  give  my  opinion  in  favor  of  the  present  pto- 
bibitory  law  now  upon  the  statute  book,  and  I  think  that  that  law  if  properly 
executed  can  suppress  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  '  We  have  bad  a  very 
liberal  state  of  affairs  in  Newburyport  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  liquor  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  liquor  has  been  sold  there  almost  as  freely  as  all  kinds 
of  merchandise,  notwithstanding  the  laws  we  have  had  upon  the  statute  book, 
because  our  City  Government  has  alwa3rs  been  in  favor  of  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  the  law.  Consequently  intemperance  has  increased  there  from  time 
to  time  until  the  last  year.  Within  the  last  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
suppress  the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  execution  of  the  present  law.  I  might  say 
that  for  nearly  twenty  years  past  nearfy  every  grocer  in  that  city  has  sold 
liquor  as  freely  as  any  other  kind  of  merchandise.  Bar-rooms  have  been 
increased  from  time  to  dme.  Since  the  Ist  of  January,  1866,  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  stop  the  sale,  and  every  public  bar-room  known  has  been  closed. 
Grocers,  I  think,  have  stopped  the  sale  of  liquor  entirely.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  person  who  sells  liquor  openly  in  Newburyport  to-day.  And  the  reason 
of  the  suppression  of  the  sale  is  owing  to  the  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
present  law.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  thus  fkr  in  enforcing  it  and  sup- 
pressing the  sale.  The  records  of  the  police  court  show  that  within  six  or 
eight  months  there  has  been  a  continual  increase  of  intemperance  and  arrests 
for  drunkenness ;  but  since  the  efforts  of  the  State  Constabulary  to  suppress 
the  sale  of  liquor,  the  arrests  have  fallen  off  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  to-day  there  is  not  one-fourth  part  of  the  liquor  sold 
privately,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  was  sdd  eighteen  months  ago;  and  1 
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attribute  ihe  decrease  wlioUy  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  State  Constabnkry 
to  enforce  this  law. 

Q.    Do  you  refer  to  arrests  for  all  kinds  of  crime,  or  only  for  drunkenness? 

A,  For  drunkenness  alone.  I  notice  in  looking  over  the  records  of  the 
court,  less  than  onorhalf  as  many  persons  have  been  arrested  for  the  last 
quarter  as  were  arrested  for  the  first  quarter  of  1866 ;  and  there  were  less 
arrests  for  the  last  quarter  of  1866  than  there  were  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  1865.  I  think,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  that  the  law  could  be 
executed  with  us  without  much  difficulty. 

Q»  (By  Mr.  Minsb.)  Have  you  been  a  firiendof.the  law,  and  ]iq)ed 
much  from  it  from  the  beginning  ? 

A.  1  have  never  taken  an  active  part  in  it.  Under  the  statute  of  1852, 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermea  of  Newburyport  appointed,  during  the  years  1S54 
to  1860,  as  many  agents  to  sell  liquor  as  they  saw  fit,  and  nearly  every  grocer 
and  apothecary  in  the  city  had  a  license  to  sell.  Liquor  has  been  sold  there 
until  within  the  last  few  months  as  freely  as  it  has  ever  been  sold  in  Boston. 
The  commencement  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  Constabulary  to  enforce  the 
law  was  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  they  have  pursued  their  efforts  up  to 
the  present  time,  so  that  now  the  sale  is  almost  suppressed.  I  do  iM>t  know 
that  it  is  wholly  suppressed.  There  may  be  places  where  it  is  sold  priyately, 
but  I  think  that  a  stranger  in  Newburyport,  to-day,  would  not  be  veiy  likely 
to  find  any  Uquor. 

(2.  Were  the  hotels,  as  well  as  the  grocers  and  apothecaries,  licensed  under 
the  former  law  by  your  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  year  was  diat  ? 

A.    I  think  from  1854,  but  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.    Before  this  law  was  enacted  ? 

A.  1  will  not  be  positive  whether  hotels  were  licensed  or  not,  but  every 
respectable  grocer  was  appointed  an  agent  under  the  law  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
— not  under  this  law,  bul  under  the  law  of  1852. 

Q.*  (By  Mr,  Child.)  What  is  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  Newburyport  upon  this  question  ? 

A*    The  people  are  about  equally  divided.     * 

Q,  One-half,  then,  are  opposed  to  the  prohibitory  law,  and  the  other  balf 
in  favor  of  it  ? 

A.    I  should  think  so. 

Q,  Do  you  suppose  that  the  present  law  can  be  enforced  in  Newbarjpoirt. 
00  that  there  will  be.no  sale  whatever  in  the  city  ? 

A.  I  think  it  may  be  executed  so  as  to  suppress  the  sale  of  liquor  as  onsch 
as  thieving  and  other  crimes  are  suppressed. 

Q.    Can  you  suppress  it  so  that  Uiere  will  be  no  public  sale  ? 

A'    I  think  so. 

<2-  Can  you  suppress  all  private  sale  ?  Will  there  not,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Constabulary,  stilj  be  private  sales  ? 

,A.    There  may  be. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Newburyport  there  are  now  private  sales^  so  that 
anybody  who  desires  liquor  can  get  it  ? 
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A,    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q,  Do  70a  suppose  tbat  anybody  fails  to  get  a  bottie  of  wine  who  has  been 
in  the  babit  of  cbinking  it,  becanse  of  tbe  enlbrcement  of  the  law  ? 

A.    I  think  they  find  it  difficult  to  get. 

Q.  Do  you  er^t,  by  the  execution  of  tliis  lew;  to  bring  about  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Newburyport  in  which  nobody,  however  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  liquor  heretofore,  will  longer  use  it  as  a  bevenge  ? 

A,  No,  sir.  I  think  tiiere  are  many  people  in  Newburyport  that,  if  they 
wanted  wine  or  brandy,  or  any  other  liquor,  would  import  it,  if  they  could  not 
get  it  In  any  other  way.  There  are  some  who  import  ibr  their  own  use  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  it  less  wrong  for  them  to  import  than  it  19  ibr  any  man,  who  cannot 
afford  to  import,  to  buy  his  liquor  there  ? 

A,    I  do  not  wish  to  judge  of  that. 

Q,  Hare  you  ever  expected,  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  to  see  the 
time  when  the  drinking  of  liquor  will  be  entirely  sapprened  f 

A,    No,  sir,  not  under  any  other  law  ? 

TXSTIMONT  OF  BeV.  WXULABSf  StiAXTXJ>lSQ. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mineb.)    Of  what  church  in  Salem  are  you  the  pastor  ? 

A.    Of  the  Fint  tJniversalist  Church. 

(2-  ^11  you  state,  as  briefly  as  yon  can,  the  views  you  kave  ibrmed  upon 
the  question  here  at  issue  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  license  law ;  I  think  it  wrong  in  prineiple;  I  do 
not  think  that  it  could  be  put  into  execution ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  parties 
who  are  licensed  can  or  will  execute  the  law  against  the  men  who  are 
nnlicensed.  I  am  quite  eonfident  that  the  temperance  people,  in  general, 
would  not  undertake  to  execute  a  lawwhieb  theybeHelre  to  be  wrong  in 
principle.  I  do,  however,  believe  in  the  prohibitoiry  law.  I  tlunk  it  «an  be 
executed  in  Salem"  and  in  every  othei*  city  of  the  Commonweahby  and  I 
believe  that  tlu9  is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  of  our  liqdor- 
dealers.  They  do  not  agree  with  us  upon  many  points,  but  they  seem  to  be 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prdiiintory  law  is  to  be  executed  against 
them  or  upon  them.  I  think  if  thorough  woiic  were  made  in  executing  the 
law  in  Boston  that  we  could  execute  it  a  great  deal  easier  in  Salem ;  bnt  we 
are  not  without  hope  that  our  liquoiHihops  will  be  dosed  up  whatever  may  be 
the  case  here  in  Boston.  I  kliowof  some  neighboriioods  that  want  the  pro- 
hibitory law  upon  the  statute  book  and  want  it  enfbrced  for  their  own  salvac 
tion.  A  week  or  two  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  the  lock-up,  and  found  there 
a  man  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  This  was  on  Monday  morning  that  I 
was  called  to  the  pkca  He  was  taken  up  on  Saturday  for  dnmkenness  in 
the  street  He  was  tried  on  Monday  morning  and  fined,  and  was  to  be  car- 
ried to  jail.  That  man  told  me,  on  my  questioning  him,  liiat  he  could  not 
endure  temptation ;  that  when  he  came  to  town  on  Saturday  he  was  deter< 
mined  not  to  go  near  a  liquor-ehop,  but  when  he  came  to  town  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  and  was  drawn  to  his  old  places.  I  paid  his  fine  and  the 
costs  and  he  signed  the  pledge,  but  the  next  week  he  was  drunk  in  Salem 
again.  The  very  first  time  that  he  visited  the  place  after  my  paying  the  fine 
he  was  drunk  in  the  streets  again.    He  is  an  example  of  a  large  class  of  men. 
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Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Child.)  You  think  tliat  the  tempenneQ  people  would  not 
enforce  a  law  that  they  .thought  to  be  wzong  in  principle  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  tempennee  men,  in  general,  haye  no  fiiith  in  a  license 
law. 

Q.  They  think  it  k  wrong  in  priaeii^  and  therefore  make  no  effort  to 
enlbreeit? 

A,    That  is  my  opiniiMi. 

Q.  Do  yon  justify  other  people  who  believe  that  the  prohibitory  law  is 
wrong  in  principle  in  making  no  attempt  to  enlwee  it  ? 

A.  I  belieye  that  men  who  have  no  fiuth  in  the  prohibttory  law  ve  not 
likely  to  seek  to  enforce  it 

Q,  I  asked  yon  if  you  would  jnslify  a  man  who  did  not  iqpprove  of  the 
principles  of  the  prohibitory  law  from  making  any  eflfort  to  enforce  it  ? 

A,  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  temperance  men,  in  general,  have 
no  faith  in  the  practical  results  of  a  license  law, 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  my  question,  fousaid  thji*  temperance  men 
did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  a  license  law,  and  thertforo  would  make 
no  effort  to  enforce  it  Now,  I  ask  you,  if  you  would  justify  a  man  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  the  prohibitory  law  from  roakiAg  any  efforts  to  enforce 
thatlaw? 

Q.    I  believe  that  temperance  men  have  vexy  little^ feitk'   ■ 

Q.    CaayounotJknswerthatqnestiQa? 

A,  I  believe  that  temperance  men  have  very  little  laith  in  the  principle  of 
a  lieense  law. 

Q,  I  am  talldng.abont  a  ptohihi(»ry  law.  J  askyqa  thequeatioQif  yoQ 
would  justify' a  man,  who  has  no  faitli  in  the  principk  of  a  probibiUKj  law,  in 
not  mdcing  any  effort  to  enfiwee  it? 

A .  I  should  not  expect  them  to  make  voluntary  efforts  lor  the  enfincement 
of  a  kvw  in  which  tb^  had  no  laith. 

Q.    Bttt  would  yon  justify  them  in  no^  making  9fij  effort  to  enforce  it 

A4  Imight,  peihaps,  justify  them  in  their  not  makis^  any  effort  to  enibioe 
a  law  in  whose  prineii^'  and  in  whose  practical  operation  they  had  no  &il^ 
I  do  net  ihinkf  under  a  Heense  law,  theve  would  bis  proper  men  appwited  for 
its  enfbvoem«ii1v  or  men  who  were  nealiy  SQ^Siii^  tQ  execute,  the  law 
theroaghly* 

Q,  Ton  say  that  there  would  notbe  proper  mf»i  i^fieinted  under  a  lioease 
law.  Does  not  that  depend  entirely  npoiv  thn  people  pf  Salem  ?  Could  not 
the  appointing  power nppoint  suitable  persoHa  tp  carry  oqt  thelaw2 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  who  seUs  ardent  spirits  as  a  boven^  wiU 
fhithfiilly  carry  out  any  license  lawB  that  may  be  enacted.  That  is  my 
opimon«  Imay  be  wanting  in  iaithia  humanity,  but  I  have  very  litdn  £utk 
in  that  portion  of  humanity  thati  iaengagedin  tiie  liqjuor  tn^ffic. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  a  man,  under  a  license  law^  can  sell  liqnor  and 
be  an  honest  man  ? 

A,  No,  rir ;  or  if  he  is  an  honest  man  he  ia  a  very  poqi^  iastrocted  one. 
If  ho  is  honest  and  eontinues  in  the  sale,  I  think  thfM*  he  cannot  have  an 
educated  eonaoience. 

Adjourned. 
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TWENTY^T  HIED    DAY. 

The  Committee  met  at  0  olnMh  A.  Mi^  &iid  the  b^aris^  of  te8timQD7  on 
behalf  of  4ke  Itoirtiytiimti  waa  coatiniied. 

TsBTIlfOlVT  OF  BS^4  JOBW  W.  OUUT&AD,  P.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bp^oiTEit)  Are  yoct  the  editor  of  ijie  CftrMan  TFMIiium 
andReflectorf 

A,    I  am. 

Q.  Ton  know  the  qneflition  at  ittae  here.  It  k  the  pNrfhranoe  between 
the  prohibitory  iair  And  a  Hcem^  law.  We  will  be  obliged  to  70a  if  yon  wiM 
state  your  views  npoii  that  point? 

A.  I  hikTO  Tiews  and  o)>iniotifl  wUehara'the  Miidtof Mine  oboermtion  and 
experience.  I  have  served  nine  yean  as  the  pastor  of  ehnrehes,  and  twentT- 
one  years  in  my  present  rdatioii.  Doriaj^  tiiese  tnr%QtyHNie  years,  I  have 
lived  in  Ohelsea,  Roxbnry,  Framingham  and  Btotoo.  I  have  been  led  in  pnr- 
snance  of  my  calling  into  a  great  nnmber  of  palpits  in  Msssachnsetts.  In 
Boxbory,  np  to  1865, 1  had  lived  some  thirteen  yeaia  Baring  ton  of  Hiose 
years,  I  was  in  the  se^iee  of  the  school  eeadmittee ;  Ibt  two  years  I  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  which  led  me  orer  the  city,  and  into  the  schools  in 
aD  parts  of  the  city*  My  observations  led  me  to  tibe  eonolnsion  fhat  intem- 
perance, vbihr  from  having  increased,  bad -been  stMdilyaiHl  sovoly  on  the 
the  decrease;  anddnring  my  flftoen  months  c¥  toow^reridenea  in  Boston  ai 
the  Soath  End  in  Ward  Eleren,  I  think  I  haye  marked  less  and  less  of  dmak- 
enness,  and  less  and  tefc  cf  men  inlokiealed  upon  ttbe  sMawidks.  The  point 
that  I  would  seek  toralse  isy  tiiat  the  licensing  tifsnytidng  of  Itself  .of  a  pep- 
nicions  inflnenoe  most  b« 'v^rong  in  principle?  astii  aliheagh  prohibitory  kws 
may  not  have  bie^  brought  iitto  eA<deiit  bperalioh,  yet  all  ipast  history  proves 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  {^  prohibition,  the  licensed  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  is  an  immorality,  and  that  H  can  be  lio  more  regulated 
than  yon  can  regulate  a  conflagration. 

Q.    Have  yon  any  ihrthcr  vie^  thst  yon  w<Mild  >like  to  expras  ? 

A.    That  embite^ses  hll  l^at  I  have  to  say* 

Q.  What  has  beMr  yonr  obasrvatfon  about  tie  eocmtry  as  to  the  pi^wtseal 
effect  of  the  present  law?  Ar«}F^  uot'wWarethalaaagrtxit'Many  piaeesa 
great  deal  has  b^en  done  to  suppress  and  dintittiA  and  root  out  the  traflic  in 
intoxicating  liqnofs  ? 

A.  I  remember  having  once  passed  a  Sabbath  in  the  town  of  OraAoo^  in 
this  Stote,  and  I  was  told  that  there  it  was  Aot'po»ibl6  ibr'a  man  to  get 
intoncatmg  drink.  I  think  t  have  been  witness  nf  the  fact  that  in  many 
loeaUti^oitt  olBdStoa  the  operation  of  the  prohihitoiy  lair  has  been  effectnal 
to  that  end. 
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Q.  Has  it  not,  in  your  judgment,  (grated  in  tlii$  way,  that  tke  sale  of 
liquor  has  been  so  Buppressed  and  rooted  out  about  the  country  that  it  has 
driven  a  great  portion  of  the  dissolute  and  hard-drinking  daas  into  the  city, 
so  that  while  intemperance  has  been  decreasing  in  the  coontiy^  fat  that 
reason  it  may  no*  have  decreased^in-  tiie  city  %  > «     •       « 

A.  Of  course  intemperance  and  all  its  abettors  trould  naturally  find  a 
nestling  place  in  Bgston  ,wl|en  driven  from  the  country. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  over* the  plan  which  has  been  presented  by  the 
petitioners  of  the  law  which  they  propose  to  have  eaaotod  ? 

A»  I  have  seen  nothing  except  that  it  is  pioposed  <to.  lioomo  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage. 

Q.  Their  plan  is  to  permit  the  monictpal  authorities  of  cities  and  towns 
to  license  or  not  as  they  please  the  ke^oers  ef  hotels^  viclualleni,  grocers  and 
apothecaries.  How  a  victualling-shop  can  be  much  short  of  a  bar,  or  a 
regular  grog-shop,  I  do  not  understand.  I  would  like  to  know  what  wisuld 
be  your  judgment,  of  the  ^Deration  of  such  a  law  which  left  to  each*  munici- 
pality to  determine  for  itself  the  question  of  liocoise.  For  instance,  here  is 
a  cluster  of  half  a  dozen  towns  in  the  country  wluch  do  not  want  a-  licoise 
and  refuse  to  grant  tbem,  but  in  the  oentne  of  that  half  dozen  coualxy  tonms 
there  may  be  one  town  which  determines  to  grant  lioansos^  and  thus  offer  to 
the  people  of  theae  half  dozen  surpoiiiMking  towns  ihe  oontinaal  temptetion  to 
buy  and  naa  liquar.  J>o  yea  thsnk  that  such  a  law  would  be  just  in  its  opera- 
tion? 

A.    I  should  think  that  it  W4>ald  be  very  inequitable  and  wrong. 

•Q.    Would  you  not  ttnak  that  it  woold^leat  the^olyeet  of  the  kw? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

(I,  In  efifoet,  under  sudi  a  system,  w«nld  it  aot  be  possible  to  ham  aa  many 
different  laws  in  the  State  as  there  are  lowna  an  the  St«t^  and  to  alter  those 
laws  every  year ;  and  wonkl  it  th^refiwe  not  be  opposed  4x>  our  idea  of  eqosl 
laws? 

A.  IshoaklthinksoifAhennttarisasyoahavefltite^it  Idanotdusk 
that  such  a  law  wowldbe^raetieahle  or  leasible^lMiidl  think  that  tha  history 
of  such  legislation  in  the  past  is  agpiinst  the  pQUflgj^of  licensiag* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  If  I  vadeffstand  yoa  xi^^tly  yo«i  jragaid  it  as  aa 
immorality  to  Hcenae  the  aale  of  intoxioating  liqnata  ? 

A,  Yes,  sir,  I  consider  that  the.«ale  of  intoarieating  drinks  as  a  beverage 
is  an  immorality. 

Q.  Does  the  question  of  this  immerality  depend  npoik  (he  use  which  is  to 
be  made  of  the  liquor  after  it  is  sold?  Yott  say.that  the  lieeasnig  is  an 
immorality.  Did  yoa  mean  to  say  that  you^t  at  the  iamosality  of  Jioensng 
by  the  use  that  the  liquor  is  put  to.  after  it  is  sold  ? 

A.  I  wiH  restate  my  statement  I.  think  that  the  licensed  sale  d  inton- 
eating  drinks  as  a  beverage  is  an  immorality,  and  that  it  beeoiaea  snoh  by 
necessity. 

Q.    What  do  yoti  mean  by  a  beverage  ? 

A,    I  used  the  tenn  in  its  ordinary  aceeptatioa* 

Q.    Do  youinchide  the  ose of  intoxicatiog  driaka i»  swdkioal 
when  sold  upon  the  prescription  of  a  physician  ? 
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A,  I  mean  all  sa<^^  use  as  is  not  recognised  under  tlie  present  proliibitory 
law  9B  proper.  I  understand  that  the  present  prc^bttory  law  allows  its  nse 
under  a  wise  regnlatlon. 

Q.    What  is  the  regulation  ? 

A .  The  regulation  I  understand  to  be  that  it  is  to  be  sold  only  by  agtnts 
regularly  appointed  throughout  the  State,  and  this  only  for  medicinal  and 
mechanical  purposes. 

Q.  That  relates  to  the  sale  dP  it  by  the  town  agents.  Hiey  have  the 
right  to  seU  it  ibr  medicinal  purposes  and  fbr  the  arts  and  for  nothing  more. 
Do  you  think  that  if  a  license  were  granted  that  permttted  the  sale  of  wine 
and  intoxicating  liquors  for  family  or  culinary  purposes  and  not  for  a  bever* 
age,  that  such  a  sale  would  be  an  immorality  ? 

A.    I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  done. 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  the  question.  The  question  is,  would  it  be^if 
it  was  contained  in  a  license  law,  an  immorality? 

A,  I  think  if  you  m^n  by  family  and  culinaiy  purposes  to  include  the 
idea  of  a  beverage 

Q.  I  do  not.  I  mean  to  use  liquor  for  euHnary  purposes,  as  tiie  ladies  use 
it  for  pudding-sauce,  ibr  brandy-peaches,  Ibr  nince-pies  and-  f»r  jellies.  Do 
you  mean  that  the  selling  of  it  for  such  a  use  would  be  an  immorality  ? 

A.    I  do  not  understand  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  matt^*  before  us. 

Q.  The  Committee  is  fo  decide  whether  the  question  is  a  proper  one  or 
not,  and  not  the  witness.  If  they  consider  it  an  improper  question  they  will 
check  me. 

A.  I  do  not  feel  tbat^  I  am  oalled  upon  to  BSiwer  questions  that  go  all  over 
casuistry.  I  feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to  testify  upon  the  subject  of  a  license 
law,  and  I  propose  to  keep  myself  to  that  subject.  I  do  not  suppose  that  I 
abrogate  all  my  rights  in  coming  here.  I  come  to  be  interrogated  upon  a 
certain  subject ;  but  \t  I  ean  see  the  beaxn^  of  your  question  to  the  sul^t, 
I  will  answer  it 

Q.  It  19  not  the  prerogative  of  a  witness  to  say  whether  he  will  or  will  not 
answer  a  question ;  nor  is  it  for  him  to  say  whether  a  question  is  or  is  not  rel* 
evant  to  the  subject.  The  witness  comes  here' to  tell  the  truth.  You  haTO 
8aid*that  the  licensiDg  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  dirinkaas  a  beverage  was  an 
immorality.  I  ask  younowif  itisan  immondity  tolioense  thesaleof  intoaL« 
ieating  Hquor  to  be  used  fixr  outhMry  purposes  and  not  for  a  bevorage  ? 

A,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question  as  it  ia  now  submitted,  and 
as  it  stands  in  my  mind.  • 

Q.  If  yon  cfinnot  fbrm  an  o|^ion  whether  that  would  be  an  immoraGty 
or  not,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  basis  upon  which  you  arrive  at 
the  opinion  that  it  is  an  immorality  to  license' the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  ? 
'A.  Hy  answer,  eemprehensively,  is  that  in  the-light  of  all  licensed  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  for  the  last  fifty  years,  crime,  in  a  very  large  majority  of. 
cases  may  be  traced,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  tliis  cause. 

Q.    Traced  to  what— ^e  licensing  ? 

A,  To  the  sale  Of  intoxicftting  drinks  as  a  cause,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly at  least,  in  my  comprehension  of  the  matter.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  the 
statement  has  been  made  here  during  the  present  week  by  the  Chaplain  of 
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the  State  Fiuon,  that  a  great  migori^  of  ^  eoavicte  in  the  pnMm  were 
brought  there  by  the  um  of  intozioatiiig  dnaks.  Of  coune  It  would  require 
a  long  time  to  go  into  the  citation  of  evidence  and  facte  by  which  I  re«cli4lH8 
conclusion ;  but  it  is  just  as  settled  a  conclusion  in  mf  nuadas  anj  otto'. 

Q.  You  regard  then  the  sale  of  liquor  ha  the  canseof  crimexesuUiiig firom 
intemperance  ? 

A,    I  cannot  separate  the  cause  from  the  effect 

Q,    Is  it  the  only  cause  of  orine  ? 

A.    I  hate  not  claimed  that  it  is  the  only  cause,  bat  the  chief  canse. 

Q.  Thechief  caosetiben,  you  l»y»  of  crime  and  Dusoryvesiilting&WB  tbe 
use  of  intasicating  liqtiOKS,  is  the  9aie  of  that  liqaor»*-d(>  yoe  mean  toaay  l^iat 
the  tale  is  the  chief  cause  ?  Is  thera  no  other  uslmneatality  liiat  helpa  to 
produce  that  mischief  besides  the  sale  ? 

A.  The  sale  invohes  my  riew  of  that  anoieBt  woe  of  Hely  Writf^"  Woe 
to  him  that  putteth  the  bottle  to  bis  neighbor's  moulh."    It  involves  that. 

Q,  Now  again,  I  ask  you  if  tbe  sale  of  a  galUm  of  liquor  ie  the  ehief  cauac 
of  the  evib  of  drunkenness  which  it  producea-Hlo  you  mean  to  aay  .thai? 

A.    I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q,  You  stated  that  the  sale  of  intoxieating  tiqtion  is  the  chief  caaae  of 
intemperance  and  tbe  orime  resulting  £rom  intemperance.  Yon  undentaad, 
I  suppose,  what  cause  means  in  teferenee  toan  effect^  and  what  a  chief  cause 
means  with  reference  to  an  effect.  Now  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  sale  of 
liquor  is  the  cause  of  intempemnee  and  cxime  *i 

A.    I  cannot  separate  the  cause  hoai  the  effect 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  cause  produoiqg  islenqyeranee  but  tlw  sak,  to  your 
knowledge  ? 

A*  I  have  admitted  in  saying  tba*  the  s^le  ia^be  diief  cause  that  tlMM 
are  other  tributary  influences. 

Q,    Will  you  tell  what  those  olher  tributary  inftiencesaKe? 

A.  There  may  be  in  certain  constitutions  a  strong  natural  tndencj  to 
drink — a  craving  for  drink.  I  believe  in  depisvi^.  I  believe  that  laen  are 
depraved,  and  that  there  is  a  goifug  away  frOA  God  and  bolinens  in  the  nai^ 
oral  heart ;  and  in  some  men  there  is  a  strong  tendevcy  and  eraving  in  the 
direction  of  strong  drink,  and  therefiMe  tbe  woe  to  which  I  retered  beoOBMs 
emphasized  in  its  aggravatioD  and  wickedness* 

Q.  Does  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liqueta  bave  anything  to  do  with  the 
intemperance  that  it  produces  ? 

A.    Necessarily  it  does.  .    < 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ABQr  sale  of  idftoueatipgiiqBOfB  woald  prodaoe 
any  trouble  if  the  liquor  was  not  drank  ? 

A.    Of  course  not. 

Q.  Is  not  the  drinking  of  liquor  one  of  tbe  eaiwea  that  yndwom 
intemperance? 

A.    Ofcour8e,Iundentaodthat 

Q*  Now,  then,  if  there  was  no  drinking  at  all,  wonU  there  be  aaj  wmig 
coming  from  tbe  sale  ?  If  it  was  never  drank  e»  i^  bevemgOy  wocdd  there  be 
any  immorality  in  the  sale  ?   ' 

A.    I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question* 
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Q,  Yon  stated  that  in  jonr  opinkm  it  was  an  immorality  to  license  Ibe  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  But  suppose  that  the  license  should  be 
granted  and  the  liquor  never  sold,  and  the  liquor  never  drank»  but  used 
entirely  in  the  arts,  would  ther6  be  any  immorality  in  licensing  the  sale  in 
that  case? 

A.  I  cau  say  that  if  the  use  was  restricted  in  the  way  you  state  that  there 
would  not  be. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to^y,  as  a  teacher  of  Christian  morality  and  of  ethics, 
you  can  predicate  the  idea  of  immorality  upon  the  licensing?  The  licensing 
itself  does  no  hurt  unlestf  liquor  is  sold,  and  the  sale  does  no  hurt  unless  it  is 
drank  and  wrong  comes  from  the  drinking.  Thus  you  see  the  licensing  is 
removed  three  degrees  back  from  the  act  which  results  in  crime  or  misery. 
Now  do  you  undertake  to  predicate  upon  the  remote  act  of  licensing  the 
qaestion  of  the  morality  of  the  use  of  liquor  ? 

A.  My  conclusion,  as  I.  endeavor  to  gire  it,  is,  that  the  licensing  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage  becomes  by  necessity  an  immorality* 

Q,  Carry  this  thing  one  step  further  back.  Would  any  evil  come  from 
the  sale  of  liquor,  or  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  if  it  was  not  only  not 
used  as  a  beverage,  but  God  had  so  made  the  appetites  of  men  that  they  could 
not  use  it? 

ii.    I  am  not  pr^ared  to  answer  that  question. 

TEdTIMOMT  OF  HON.  BkHJAMIN  EtANS. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Ton  know  the  question  here  at  issue ;  it  is  the 
question  between  a  prohibitory  law  aad  a  license  law.  'Sfe  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  upon  that  question. 

A,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law  and  opposed  to  a  license  law.  One 
of  my  reasons  for  being  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law  is,  that  it  has  not  had  a 
fair  trial ;  that  it  has  but  recentiy  been  generally  considered  constitutional 
In  the  place  in  which  I  live — the  town  of  Salisbury — and  in  Amesbury,  since 
1835,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  intemperance  up  to  perhaps  the  last  year. 
Since  1855  it  increased  until  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
decreased.  I  mean  that  there  has  been  an  apparent  increase,  but  not  'a  r^ 
increase.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  population.  Perhaps  some  fifty  or 
seventy  per  cent,  of  that  increase  in  population  has  been  almost  exclusively  of  a 
foreign  character.  Those  men  of  foreign  birth  have  brought  with  them  their 
drinldng  customs,  and  hence  there  has  been  an  increase  of  intemperance.  My 
own  experience  the  past  year  as  trial  justice  in  that  place  is  this:  that  out 
of  fifly-one  cases  that  have  come  before  me,  Anrty-six  of  them,  directly  or  indi- 
rectiy,  were  attributable  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  that  of  the 
fifty-one  persons,  thirty-seven  were  foreigners.  In  that  connection  I  may 
state  here,  that  looking  oyer  the  police  reports  of  Boston,  I  find  that  wherever 
there  is  that  increase  of  fbreign  population  there  is  also  an  increase  of 
intemperance  and  an  increase  of  crime;  but  among  the  American  pop- 
ulation it  appears  to  me  that  the  drinking  customs  of  the  people  have 
been  rather  on  the  decrease  than  the  increase.  In  looking  over  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Boston  police  report,  I  find  that  of  the  17,954  persons  who  were 
brought  up  before  the  courts,  twenty-six  per  cent  of  them  were  bom  in  the 
105 
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United  States,  and  sixty-eix  per  cent  in  Ireland  and  eight  per  cent,  were  of 
other  nationalities.  I  find  of  the  lodgers  who  were  not  brought  before  the 
courts  and  tried,  numbering  19,579,  that  sixty-five  per  cent,  were  foreign  and 
thirty-five  per  cent  were  of  the  United  Stated  I  find  also  by  these  statistics 
that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  the  number  of  liquor-shops  in  Boston  during 
the  last  year  of  197. 

Q.    During  what  period  ? 

A,    During  last  yeari    By  the  police  report  of  Boston,  there  is  a  decrease 
of  liquor^hops  of  197.    Of  ihe  1,515  places  remaining  open,  thirteen  per 
cent  are  wholesale.    I  think  if  you  look  at  othef  cities  where  there  is  a 
foreign  population,  we  shall  find  the  same  ratio  holding  true — that  the  crime 
and  those  who  are  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  mostly  those  of  the  fore^ 
population.    About  a  year  ago,  I  saw  in  a  paper,  or  in  some  document,  diat 
Hon.  Linus  Child  said  that  some  three^uarters  of  all  the  crime  and  pauper- 
ism of  the  CTommonwealth  was  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  intemperance. 
That  led  me  to  an  investigation  in  regard  to  pauperism.    On  looking  over  the 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  I  ascertuned  that  to  each  and  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Commonwealth,  there  was  a  tax  of  $1.76  for  the 
support  of  paupers.    I  find,  in  looking  over  the>  statistics  of  die  different  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  for  the  support  of  pauperism,  that  the  cost  of  pauperism 
and  crime  to  the  State  during,  the  last  year,  amounted  to  $1,237,000.     Of 
course  not  all  of  that  is  attributable  to  intemperance.    I  find  that  by  some 
authorities  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  the  pauperism  and  crime  are  chaigeaUe 
to  intemperance.    I  think  the  statement  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  State  Prison 
is  that  three-fourths  are  attributable  to  that  cause.    One  witness,  I  think,  said 
that  ninety-nine  hundredths  could  be  attributed  to  intemperance  which,  I 
think,  is  the  largest  percentage*  I  have  heard  mentioned.    I  find,  on  looldng 
at  the  report  of  the  opening  argument  of  the  hearing  before  this  Committee, 
that  it  was  admitted  here  that  there  were  5,474  places  in  the  Commonwealth 
licensed  by  the  United  States  authorities  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks.    After 
one  or  two  paragraphs,  I  find  that  the  honorable  gentleman  admits  that  that 
was  pr9bably  not  one-half  the  number  of  places  in  the  city  that  were  selling 
liquor.    He  estimated  that  each  place  sold  twenty  glasses  per  day  on  the 
average.    Taking  that  estimate  at  ten  cents  per  glass,  it  would  come  to  over 
eight  millions  of  dollars.    If  we  had  that  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  four  mil- 
lions which  is  estimated  as  the  cost  of  crime  and  pauperism  resnlUng  from  the 
use  of  that  liquor,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.    Besides 
this,  there  are  other  costs  which  might  be  reckoned  in,  such  as  the  loss  of  time, 
the  loss  of  productive  labor,  and  the  loss  to  the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth, 
not  only  of  those  who,  by  their  drinking  customs  lose  their  time,  but  of  tiiose 
who  are  manufacturing  and  retailing  this  article.    Then  there  are  other  costs, 
such  as  the  loss  by  fire,  the  loss  by  sea,  etc.,  which  result  firomi  the  use  of 
liquor.    I  think  that  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  material  losses  thai  occur 
from  this  cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mental  and  moral  anguish  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  Commonwealth.    I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  from  what  little 
observation  I  have  had  of  license  laws,  that  a  license  law  would  not  be  say 
more  enforced  thi^  the  prohibitory  law ;  that  tJiose  who  find  an  excuse  now 
for  violating  the  law,  would  also  find  the  same  ezcuo  feat  violating  a  lioeose 
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law.  I  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  from  the  opening  address  of 
the  honorable  gentleman  before  the  Committee.  He  efltimates  that  ihe  num- 
ber of  licensed  places  is  only  one-half  the  number  that  sell ;  and,  if  all  the 
assessors  in  the  State  manifested  as  much  vigilance  as  the  assessor  in  our 
district,  where  it  is  pretty  difficult  fbrthe  sellers  to  escape  his  notice,  the  num* 
ber.  of  persons  seUing  must  be  very  great  It  appears  to  me  that  there  Would 
be  more  difficulty  in  getting  erid^nce  under  a  license  law  than  there  now  is 
in  enforcing  the  prohibitory  law. 

Q.  Suppose  timt  the  license  law  was  enforced  against  the  unlicensed,  what 
particular  good  would  it  do  when  so  many  were  licensed  ? 

A,  I  think  that  it  would  not  have  any  good  effect.  A  gentleman  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Choate,  was  in  New  York  a  short  time  since,  al 
one  of  the  licensed  hotels.  He  asked  the  bar-keeper  whether  he  was  licensed 
or  not  He  said  that  he  was.  He  asked  him  if  he  or  his  associates,  who 
were  licensed,  attempted  to  break  up  the  sale  o£  liquor  by  those  who  were 
unlicensed,  or  had  any  detectives  to  watch  for  such  purpose.  He  replied  in 
the  negative.  As  an  illustration,  he  referred  Mr.  Choate  to  a  party  across  the 
street  who,  he  said,  sold  four  times  as  much  liquor  as  himself,  but  who  had  no 
license,  and  still  was  not  interfered  with  at  all.  I  was  talking  with  a  gentle- 
man from  Maine  the  other  day,  and  he  said  that,  when  they  had  a  license  law 
in  Maine,  as  many  unlicensed  men  sold  as  licensed. 

[Mr.  Ain>BEW  declined  to  cross^xamine  Mr.  Evans  upon  the  part  of  the 
Petitioners,  by  reason  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
and  believing  the  examination  of  members  of  the  executive  department 
before  Legislative  Committees,  on  questions  of  public  policy,  to  be  dangerous  in 
precedent,  and  embarrassing  to  the  Executive.] 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Otis  Clapp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfootster,)  You  are  one  of  the  United  States  Assessors,  are 
yon  not? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  require  that  a  man,  in  order  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  in  any  way,  should  pay  for  a  license  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  license  authorizes  them  to  sell  only  in  conibrmity  to  the  laws 
of  the  State,  but  any  sale  for  the  past  few  yean  has  been  in  opposition  to  the 
State  laws.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  district,  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  in  selling  got  a  United  States  license  ? 

A,  They  did.  I  am  the  Assessor  ^  the  Fourth  District,  which  embraces 
the  old  Wa^  1,  2,  3,  5,  6  and  9  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  North  Chel- 
sea ai)d  Winthrop,  which  is  also  the  Congressional  District  It  is  the  Fourth 
Collection  District  In  that  district  in  1864,  before  the  law  establishing  State 
Constables  went  into  effect,  there  were  1,286  licenses  granted  by  the  United 
States.  In  1866,  there  were  477,  being  a  diminulaon  of  768.  The  1,236 
licenses  were  granted  before  the  State  Constabulary  were  in  operation.  The 
effective  operation  of  the  Constabulary  force  diminished  the  number  of  licenses 
in  the  district  768,  between  1804  and  '66. 
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Q.  And  you  attribate  tlua  dimiiration  almost  oxdnsiTely  to  tlie  ▼igoroos 
enforcement  of  the  law  ? 

A,  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  State  Conatabnlaty.  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  conrersation  with  some  of  my  aasistants  in  ref^enee  to  this  at 
that  time.  Old  Ward  Na  1,  now  No.  2,  embraces  what  is  caUed  the  **  Black 
Sea,**  or  Korth  Street  The  diminution  in  the  number  of  licenses  thero  was 
nearly  100.  The  ^  Black  Sea  "  embraces  ail  kind  of  dance  hooaes  and  stores, 
where  both  large  and  small  quantities  were  sold.  The  AaBessor  of  tiiat  dlatrict 
is  quite  an  energetic  man,  and  feeling  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter- 
feeling,  as  all  assessors  do,  a  natural  pride  in  letting  nodung  escape  taxation — 
he  has  followed  up  and  watched  the  progress  of  things,  and  he  telh  me  that 
he  thinks  that  the  amount  of  liquor  sold  is  diminished.  He  thinks  that  there 
is  but  little  liquor  sold  in  the  places  that  decUned  to  take  a  license,  and  that, 
for  the  most,  those  who  declined  to  take  a  license  have  given  up  the  traffic 
The  same  may  be  said  of  East  Boston.  In  East  Boston  there  were  53  licenses 
in  1866  and  128  in  1864;  and  of  those  5S  many  of  them  <mly  sold  beer.  For 
instance,  there  are  those  who  keep  eating-houses  who  only  sell  beer,  hot  they 
have  to  pay  the  same  license  for  selling  beer  as  for  selling  distSled  spirita. 
My  assistant  has  made  it  a  particular  point  to  watch,  and  he  thinks  that  tbe 
sale  of  liquor  has  not  increased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  decreased. 

I  have  been  requested  by  some  parties  connected  witii  tiiis  inTestigation,  and 
by  some  disconnected  with  it,  to  pre^iare  some* figures  upon  the  general  snlject, 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled,  the  quantity  consomed  and  its 
expense,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  have  prepared  a  few  figures,  Wbi<^  if  the 
Committee  will  indulge  me,  I  will  read* 

I  would  like  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  some  dozen  yean  ago  I 
became  connected  with  what  was  called  the  ^  Black  Sea"  MissioD,  or  UnioD 
Mission,  of  which  Father  Mason  was  the  missionary  and  Judge  Russell  the 
president  That  brought  me  in  connection  with  missionary  operations,  in  what 
we  call  the  "  Black  Sea.**  In  185d  I  became  connected  with  tiie  Washii^- 
tonian  Home,  and  with  other  institutions  that  have  to  do  with  intempcfsnee, 
consequentiy  it  has  formed  my  mind  upon  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  say 
fiirther,  that  I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  the  law«  I  have  never  studied 
it  particularly;  but  I  have  been  identified  with  the  movement  of  monl 
suasion.  That  has  been  my  portion  heretofbre.  In  looking  at  this  matter, 
my  mind  was  struck  with  a  remark  of  Edward  Livingstone,  in  the  LouisiaBa 
Code,  in  legard  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  as  follows: — 

'•''  As  prevention  in  a  disease  of  the  body  is  less  painful,  less  expensive  and 
more  efficacious  than  the  most  skilfbl  cure,  so  in  the  moral  maladies  of  socie^ 
to  arrest  ti^e  vicious  before  the  profligacy  assome  the  shape  of  crime.  An 
ofienoe  perpetually  incu»  the  los^  sustained  by  its  commission,  and  firequentlf 
of  its  repetition  aldded  to  the  expense  of  its  punishment  To  prevent  as 
offence  requires  only  the  previous  expense  of  education  and  refinement.* 

Judge  Sprague  made  a  point  in  this  hall  at  the  time  the  question  was  up  ia 
regaid  to  the  fifteen  galbn  law.  I  was  here  and  heard  his  argument,  and 
was  very  much  struck  with  what  he  said.  He  said  that  moral  suasion  sboald 
be  largely  in  advance  of  the  law,  but  that  the  law  must  fi)Uow  it  along  i& 
6rder  to  sustain  what  had  been  gained.    The  lawwas  to  act,  as  it  were,  like  a 
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ratchet  wlieel  and  liold  fast  what  was  gained.  He  instanced  the  case  of 
fiLavery  as  showing  that  in  earlier  years  the  univerBal  sentiment  was  that 
skyery  would  die  out;  and  bo  firm  were  owt  forefathers  in  the  conviction  that 
this  would  be  the  ease,  that  ihey  omitted  to  prevent  its  extension  by  law,  and 
the  consequcDce  was  that  ofHnions  went  back  again,  and  hence  our  desolating 
war  has  been  the  consequence.  I  happened  to  be  present  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
at  the  great  temperance  convention  at  Saratoga  Springs.  £x-Govemor 
Buckingham  and  £x*6ovemor  Dntton,  of  Connecticut,  were  present,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men.  They  bad  a  very  free  and  friendly  discussion. 
Governor  Button's  idea  was  that  the  temperance  men  themselves  were 
responsible  for  the  non-execntioii  of  the  law  in  Connecticut  That  was 
ampfiiied  in  various  ways.  They  had  disccmtinued  their  efforts;  they  had 
stood,  as  it  were,  1>aok  to  some  extent,  and  let  the  law  take  care  of  itself. 
The  consequence  was  that  evil  had  resulted.  I  mention  that  merely  as « 
&et  in  the  case. 

f  go  now  to  an  estimate  which  Senator  Wilson  recently  made  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  a  temperance  society  in  Washington.  It  is  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  lurmy  of  drunkards.  That  army,  he  said,  consists  of  Bve 
hundred  thousand  persons,  and  fifty  thousand  of  that  number  die  annually,  so 
that  the  anny  would  be  extinct  in  ten  years  were  it  not  increased  yearly  by 
the  addition  of  fifty  thousand.  I  have  prepared  some  figures  to  show  the  loss 
to  the  productive  interest  of  the  country  by  the  deaths  of  those  Bfty  thousand 
per  year.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  a  reformed  inebriate 
of  Baltimore,  the  average  age  of  drunkards  is  twenty-fi>ur  years,  and  the 
maximiun  age  twenty-seven  years.  That  rule  applied  to  all  his  early  asso- 
ciates. According  to  the  English  insurance  tables,  which  essentially,  agree, 
the  prospect  of  life  at  the  age  of  twenty*seven  (which  is  the  maximum  age  of 
the  drunkard,)  is  twenty  and  three4enths  years.  Now  \£  the  lives  of  this 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  could  be  prolonged  twenty  years,  and  they  should 
earn  upon  the  average  two  dollars  per  day,  it  would  amoont  to  the  incredible 
sum  of  seventy-three  hundred  millions  of  doHsure  in  all — ^nearly  three  times  our 
national  debt.  If  they  could  be  prolonged  even  ten  years,  one-half  the  aver- 
age prospect  of  life  at  that  age,  their  contribution  would  pay  the  national 
debt  and  leave  a  thousand  millions  over  for  other  purposes.  There  is  another 
element  which  should  enter  into  this  estimate,  which  is  the  loss  of  labor  by 
preventable  sickness.  A  few  years  ago  the  British  House  of  Commons 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  that  subject,  and  the  Earl  of  Carlyle 
was  the  Chairman  of  that  Commission.  His  estimate  was  that  the  annual 
loss  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  by  preventable  sickness  was  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  When  I  saw  this  statement  years  ago,  it  struck  me  that 
the  loss  in  this  country  by  the  same  cause  could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  per  year.  Now  that  preventable  sickness  in  this  country  is 
largely  owing  to  intemperance.  This  impresses  upon  me  most  profoundly  with 
the  necessity  of  putting  agencies  in  operation  that  shall  have  for  their  object 
the  prevention  of  this  sickness  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  country ;  and 
my  idea  of  prevention  is  mainly  by  moral  means,  but  the  law  must  come  in 
also  and  harmonize  with  it  A  great  enemy  o£  man  is  the  intoxicatingelement  of 
fermented  liquors.    It  was  given  fbr  a  blessing,  and  is  turned  into  a  curse.    An 
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example  may  be  taken  in  the  ci^  of  New  York.  There  are  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  that  city  that  live  in  tenement  houses  and  in  cellan. 
Their  main  social  and  spiritual  comfort  is  in  inebriation*  They  are  almost 
beyond  religious  influence.  How  the  Church  and  State  can  think  of  this  mass 
of  humanity  without  alarm  and  without  some  greater  eflbrt  to  change  that  ten- 
dency is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  time.  The  reason  that  I  am  so  profoundly 
impressed  by  these  facts  is  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  past  of  goii^  through  the  "  Black  Sea  "  and  Five  Points  and  witness- 
ing face  to  face  this  gigantic  evil.  The  question  arises.  Where  do  the  recruits 
for  this  army  of  drunkards  come  from  ?  The  answer  must  be — ^From  the 
ranks  of  the  moderate  drinkers.  The  problem  in  my  mind  to  be  solved  is 
how  shall  we  diminish  the  number  of  recruits.  My  answer  is  by  moral  suasion, 
and  the  law  working  in  harmony  with  it  What  moral  suasion  has  accomr 
plishcd  in  the  past  can  best  be  seen  by  looking  back  to  the  day  when  Justin 
Edwards  was  identified  with  the  temperance  movement.  In  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  he  says  that  more  than  seven  thousand  societies 
have  been  formed  with  more  than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers ;  that  more  than  three  thousand  distilleries  have  been  stopped,  and  more 
than  seven  thousand  dealers  have  given  up  the  traffic.  Now  in  my  judgment 
those  were  the  efforts  that  need  to  be  revived  at  the  present  time.  We  want 
a  revival  of  that  kind  of  movement. 

Few  persons  appreciate  the-  burdens  borne  by  the  community  caused 
directly  or  indirectly  by  intemperance.  The  State  has  expended  in  the 
construction  of  sixteen  institutions  nnce  1815,  $2,366,728 ;  and  for  cuirent 
expenses  for  nineteen  institutions,  $5,166,344,  making  in  all,  over  seven  and 
a  half  million  of  doUars.  It  is  estimated  that  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
this  expenditure  is  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  intemperance.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  cost  of  prisons  in  the  State,  as  ^ven  in  the  report  of  the  Boaid 
of  Charities,  is  two  millions  of  doUars,  and  the  cost  of  jails  and  houses  of 
correqtion  for  the  year  1866,  is  $271,670.  The  almshouses  in  the  State  have 
cost  $1,725,985.  The  paupers  for  the  year  1866  cost  $757,778.  lliat 
estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  State  almshouses,  which  are  valued  at  $520,000, 
and  for  the  year  1866  cost  $213,000.  The  private  charities  of  the  State 
are  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Now  of  all  this  expense, 
from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  is  to  be  attributed  directly  or  indireetly  to  intem- 
perance. 

The  question  consequently  arises,  How  can  we  best  prevent  drinking  habits? 
This  question  is  now  being  agitated  in  Europe.  In  a  recent  letter  by  ^^Bor- 
leigh "  to  the  Boston  Journal^  he  speaks  of  organizations  now  going  on  in 
Europe  having  for  their  object  the  reform  of  the  people  in  this  respect.  He 
says, — 

**  The  questions  of  reform  now  asitate  England.  Groat  efibrta  are  made 
to  benefit  the  workmen.  The  chief  amusements  are  got  up  under  the  lesud 
of  prominent  men  to  elevate  and  keep  workmen  from  ale  and  similar  houses. 
On  Saturday  nights  cheap  amusements  are  held.  Humorous  and  comic  plays 
arc  acted  and  songs  sung,  and  all  are  admitted  at  a  penny  a  head.  Penny  read- 
ings are  got  up  for  the  same  end  in  chapels,  and  the  attendance  is  good.  On 
Sundays  the  halls  and  circuses  and  theatres  are  opened  for  worship  and  lay- 
men hold  forth  to  crowds  of  attentive  hearers  from  the  lower  walks  of  life." 
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I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  in  New  Yof'k  ihey  were  attempting  similar 
movements  with  similar  objects.  It  baa  been  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the 
movement  that  has  been  inaognrated  of  opening  our  theatres  and  having  our 
popular  preachers  hold  forth  in  them  on  Sundajr  evenings.  I  have  taken 
the  ground  for  some  time  in  the  temperaaoe  sooiety  to  which  I  belong  that 
if  they  wish  to  keep  men  from  forming  intemperate  habits  they  have  got  to 
take  up  this  question  and  provide  cheap  amosements  for  the  people  discon- 
nected from  dangerous  surroundings.  I  hope  that  all  the  places  of  amua^ 
ment  in  Boston  will  be  occupied  upon  Sundays,  not  with  their  uraal 
playv,  but  with  instruction  of  ii  moral  and  elevating  character. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  those  United  States  licenses.  They  were 
reduced  from  some  twelve  hundred  to  less  than  five  hundred,  were  they  not  ? 

A.  The  number  of  licenses  in  my  district  were  reduced* to  four  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

Q.  It  will  be  said,  I  suppose,  on  the  other  side,  that  all  who  sell  do  not 
take  licenses  now,  and  that  they  then  took  them  because  they  trusted  they 
would  protect  them  fhnn  the  State  laws.  But  there  are  heavy  penalties  now 
existing  against  the  men  punning  that  bosiness,  without  taking  out  a  license  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  men  are  very  v^ilant,  I  suppose,  in  fbrreting  out  places  that  sell 
without  a  license.  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  the  income  of  the  govern- 
ment depends  very  much  upon  their  vigilance,  does  it  notV 

A.  The  main  feature  is  just  as  this :  if  any  person  finds  that  there  is  a 
place  open  and  selling  liquor  without  a  United  States  license,  and  wants  to 
make  the  informer's  profit,  he  has  only  to  go  in  and  get  one  or  two  drinks  of 
ale,  pay  for  it,  go  out  and  go  into  the  United  States  Ckmrt  and  enter  a  com- 
plaint, and  he  gets  his  share  of  the  profit.  It  is  a  pretty  dangerous  thing  for 
any  person  to  sell  without  a  United  States  license. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied,  then,  that  there  are  bnt  very  few  who  do  sell  withont 
a  license  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state  from  my  personal  knowledge,  bnt  that  is  what  my 
assistants  say,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  be  in  Hie  street  constantly. 

Q.    They  satisfy  you  that  such  is  the  case  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  cannot  doubt  the  fact. 

Q.    What  time  of  the  year  do  they  take  those  licenses  ? 

A .  They  date  ftom  the  first  of  May.  Usually  they  have  commenced  taking 
applications  in  the  month  of  March ;  but  the  law  has  been  changed  lately. 

Q.    How  many  have  been  taken  this  month? 

A.  We  have  just  began  to  take  applications  for  licenses.  The  law  was 
altered  upon  the  second  of  March,  and  wo  have  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 
form  any  opinion  of  the  number  that  will  be  taken. 

An  institution  was  formed  within  the  last  two  yean  called  the  "  Home  for 
Utile  Wandcren/'  It  received  within  two  months  over  twelve  hundred  chil- 
dren. Of  these  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  given  up  to  be  put  in  places. 
One-half  of  those,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Superintendent,  were  brought 
to  that  condition  through  intemperance.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-one  chil- 
dren have  been  received  as  day  children.  They  are  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
instructed,  while  their  mothen  go  out  at  work  for  the  day.    It  b  estimated 
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that  from  eight  to  nine-tenths  of  this  clan  of  cliildrea  have  been  brongfat  to 
that  condition  hy  intemperanoe. 

The  question  of  insanity  and  idiocy  caused  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquon 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  "  Intemperance,"  said  Dr.  Carpenter,  *'  b  the 
most  potent,  and  aggravates  the  operation  of  all  other  causes.^  Wine-drinking 
produces  insanity.  Dr.  Tyler,  the  physician  of  the  SomerviUe  institution  goes 
into  that  question  in  his  report,  and  states  tiiat  he  never  had  so  many  calls  as 
during  the  last  year,  for  this  class  of  cases—insanity  caused  by  intemperance. 
The  cases  he  referred  to  were  principally  those  of  young  men  who  had  been 
made  insane  by  the  free  use  of  wine. 

Mental  debility  in  offspring  is  another  result  of  intemperance.  Of  these, 
Plutarch  says,  *^  One  drunkard  'begets  another."  AristoUe  says,  '*  Drunken 
women  bring  forth  children  like  unto  themselves.**  Dr.  Carpenter  quotes 
from  Dr.  S.  6.  Howe's  report  on  Idiocy,  made  to  our  Leg^ature,  that  the 
habits  of  the  parents  of  three  hundred  idiots  of  Massachusetts  were  learned, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  those  parents  w^pe  known,  to  be  habitual  drunkards. 
In  one  case  referred  to  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  where  the  parents  were  both  drunk- 
ards, there  were  seven  idiotic  chiklren.  '  I  mention  this  to  show  the  dangers 
that  beset  us  in  this  direction  from  intemperance. 

Dr.  Macnisb,  superintendent  of  the  lunatic  hospital  in  Dublin,  says  that 
one-half  the  cases  in  that  hospital  are  caused  by  intemperance.  The  physician 
of  a  lunatic  hospital  in  London  puts  the  number  at  ibrty-one  per  cent.  Dr. 
Carpenter,  after  speaking  of  the  effect  upon  procreation  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, adds :  **  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  monomania  of  inebriety 
not  only  acts  upon  and  renders  more  deleterious  whatever  latent  tendency 
may  exist,  but  vitiates  or  impairs  the  sources  of  health  for  several  generations." 
This,  it  strikes  me,  is  an  illustration  of  the  dechuration  of  the  Decalqgoe,  that 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generations.  Another  result  of  intemperance  that  I  have  noticed  is  its 
effect  upon  the  duration  of  life.  The  statistical  tables  prepared  for  life  iasor- 
ance  companies  show  the  advantages  of  sobriety.  In  England  the  average 
number  of  deaths  at  forty  years  of  age  is  thirteen  in  a  thousand,  and  of  the 
insured  it  is  eleven  in  a  thousand.  For  all  ages  between  fifbeen  and  seventy, 
the  average  number  of  deaths  is  twenly  in  a  thousand.  In  the  Temperance 
Provident  Institution,  after  an  experience  of  eight  years  upon  several  thon- 
sand  polides,  the  average  number  of  deaths  was  found  to  be  but  six  in  a 
thousand,  or  about  one-third  of  the  general  avemge,  and  less  than  one-iUrd 
of  the  whole  average.  The  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  is  almost  ^bolons. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  of  which  Mr.  Wells  is  diair- 
man,  there  was  manufactured,  in  1800,  ninety  millions  of  gallons  of  distilled 
liquor.  The  amount  required  to  meet  the  consumption  was  forty-five  million 
of  gallons.  Of  this,  thirty-nine  million  of  gallons  was  required  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  six  million  of  gallons  for  the  industiial  arts.  Of  ale  and  lager 
beer  there  were  six  million  of  bairels,  or  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  miUicm 
of  gallons  manufactured.  This  was  all  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Tbe 
increase  in  that  report  is  estimated  at  ten  per  cent.  This,  with  the  amomt 
imported,  leaving  out  the  domestic  wines  and  cider,  is  about  two  hundred  and 
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£oTij  millions  of  gallons,  or  about  eight  gallons  for  eaeh  man,  woman  and 
child.  At  this  rate,  every  family  of  twelve  persons  would  require  three  barrels 
of  liquor* 

Q.    Do  you  include  the  ale  ? 

A.  '  Yes,  sir ;  ale  is  liquor,  and  it  is  intoxicating  liquor.  The  valuation  of 
Boston  in  1866,  was  $415,362,345.  The  value  of  the  liquor  interest  is  esti- 
mated at  forty  million  dollars,  or  neaiiy  one-tenth  of  the  endre  valuation.  I 
mention  that  fact  to  show  that  society  seems  to  be  burdened,  and  its  moral, 
social  and  material  interests  thrown  backward  by  the  perversion  of  so  large  a 
^    portion  of  this  interest 

Q,    (By  Mr.  Andrew.)    You  attribute  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  selling  liquors  in  your  collection  district,  to  the 
activity  of  the  State  Constabulary  ? 
A.    It  is  my  in4)res8ioii  that  it  is  owing  to  their  efforts. 
Q.    During  what  period  of  time  ? 

A.  Before  and  after.  I  compared  the  .licenses  granted  before  they  com- 
menced their  labors  with  those  taken  afterwards. 

Q.  ^  You  compared  the  year  1864  with  the  year  1866  ? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  what  day  in  1864  did  you  compare  with  what  day  in  1866  ? 
A.    I  compared  the  licenses  granted  for  the  year  commencing  May  1st, 
1864.     Of  course  it  would  run  into  a  part  of  1805,  and  the  licenses  granted 
for  1866  would  include  part  of  those  granted  for  1867. 
Q.    From  what  date  in  1866  do  you  estimate  V 
A.    I  estimate  from  May  to  May. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  against 
Maguire,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1866)  which  has  been  recently  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  th^  United  States  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusettB,  upsets  all  the  value  or  the  formerly  supposed  value  of  the  United 
States  licenses  as  a  protection  for  the  seller  against  the  action  of  the  State 
authorities  ? 
A.    I  am  aware  that  there  was  a  decision. 

Q.  And  are  you  not  aware  that  that  was  the  particular  question  discussed 
and  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uxiited  States  only  a  short  time 
before  the  1st  of  May? 

A.  That  brings  to  my  mind  that  the  decision,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  came 
before  we  began  to  grant  licenses,  or  about  the  time,  and  that  there  was  an 
impression  among  some  of  the  assessors  that  the  sellers  would  decline  taking 
licenses,  and  they  did  delay  to  some  extent.  In  New  York  they  declined  to 
tak  e  licenses,  but  afterwards  reconsidered  it  and  procured  them. 

Q,  Do  you  not  know  that  if  a  man  takes  a  license  from  the  United  States 
to  sell  liquors  and  then  undertakes  to  sell  them  contrary  to  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  taken  a  license  from  the  United  States 
is  one  means  by  which  the  State  Constebulary  or  other  persons  are  able  to 
detect  and  discover  the  sale,  and  that,  therefore,  people  desiring  to  sell  in 
secret  have  the  strongest  of  motives  not  to  have  one  of  those  licenses  if  you 
would  give  it  to  them  ? 
A,  Those  matters  were  all  discussed. 
106 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  ihat  it  operated  upon  most  of  the  people  in  that 
way? 

A.  It  may  hare  operated  upon  a  few  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  did  upon  many. 

Q.  You  referred  to  an  estimate  made  by  Senator  WiJacm  in  a  temperance 
meeting  in  Washington  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Are  you  not  aware  that  both  Senator  Wilson  and  Speaker  Col&x  both 
stated  in  that  meeting  that  there  had  never  been  so  temperate  a  Congrecs — 
that  there  never  had  been  such  comparative  sobriety  among  the  peopie  of 
Washington  during  the  years  that  they  had  been  there  as  there  was  danng 
the  present  Congress  and  at  the  present  time  ? 

A,    I  am  aware  of  that,  and  believe  that  it  was  tone. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  prohibitory  law  prevailing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  present  time,  do  you? 

il.    No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  please  to  state  again  the  estimate  made  by  Senator  Wibon  of  tiie 
number  of  persons  dying  annnaUy  because  of  intonperance  in  the  United 
States? 

A,    Fifty  thousand, 

Q.    Do  you  know  how  he  reached  that  conclunon  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    Did  he  give  toe  details  ? 

A.    He  did  not  in  that  speech. 

Q.    Did  he  give  any  authority  for  the  statement  ? 

A,    He  did  not  at  the  time  that  he  made  the  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  pains  to  analyze  that  statement  or  to  proTe  the 
assertion  that  he  made  ? 

A.    I  never  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  statistics  of  mortality  in  this  oountiy  in 
order  to  see  how  far  such  an  estimate  as  that  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics 
actually  returned  by  the  sworn  officers  of  the  United  States  ? 

A,  I  have  never  gone  over  the  statistics  with  particular  reference  to  that 
subject 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  persons  in  the  United  States  now 
annually  die  of  delirium  tremens,  which  is  the  drunkard's  disease  pecuHariy? 

A,    That  is  one  of  their  diseases. 

Q.  That  is  one  disease,  I  know,  and  that  is  the  most  prominent  ^beaae. 
How  many,  do  you  suppose,  annually  die  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  United 
States  ? 

A .    I  have  not  the  facts. 

Q.  Out  of  fifty  thousand  deaths  from  intemperance,  what  do  yoo  tibii^ 
would  be  a  fair  proportion  of  the  deaths  by  that  disease  ? 

A,    I  could  not  say.  ( 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  idea  about  it  except  what  Genend  YHbon  gave  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  ? 

A*    I  have  some  idea  about  it. 

Q.    Then  give  us  your  idea  ? 
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A,    In  considering  the  sabject  frequently  - 


Q.  Please  answer  my  question.  What  would  be  a  fair  proportion  out  of 
fifty  thousand  cases  caused  by  intemperance,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
thoflo  dying  of  delirium  tremens  ? 

A,    I  have  answered  that  question  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Then  I  will  turn  to  another  point.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  tables 
of  mortality  to  see  the  whole  number  of  persons  d3ring  in  1860  in  the  whole 
United  States,  from  delirium  tremens  ? 

A,    I  have  not 

Q.  There  were  only  618  men  and  57  women  in  the  whole  country  who 
died  from  delirium  tremens. 

A,    I  have  not  gone  into  that  number,  but 

Q.  How  do  you  understand  tiie  freedom  of  sale  and  the  consumption  as  a 
beverage  of  the  various  spirits,  wines  and  liquors  in  the  States  of  the  north- 
west as  compared  with  the  States  of  the  north-east  ? 

A.    J  have  not  been  over  that  comparison  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  6r  is  not  a  greater  freedom  of  sale  and 
use  of  liquor  in  the  north-west  than  there  is  in  the  north-east  ? 

A.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  there  is  very  little  restriction  upon  the 
freedom  of  sale  anywhere,  nor  has  there  been  in  past  times,  except  in  two  or 
three  of  .the  States. 

Q.    Which  two  or  three  States  ? 

A,  In  two  or  three  or  four  of  the  New  England  States— Massachusetts, 
Maine  and  Connecticut. 

Q.  They  are  States  of  the  north-east  Then  you  consider  that  the  north- 
east relatively  has  more  restrictions  upon  the  sale  and  consumption  of  liquor 
as  a  beverage  than  the  north-west? 

A.    The  laws  have  been  more  stringent 

Q.    Do  the  laws  amount  to  something  or  to  nothing  ? 

A.  In  regard  to  Massachusetts  I  think  they  have  amounted  to  considerable 
in  the  country,  but  to  very  little  in  cities. 

Q.  Although  whiskey  is  freely  made  in  the  north-west,  yet  you  say,  as 
compared  with  the  north-east,  there  is  not  so  much  restriction  upon  the  con- 
sumption and  use.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  deaths  by  delirium  tremens  in 
the  north-east  are  more  than  twice  as  many,  according  to  the  census,  than  the 
deaths  by  the  same  cause  in  the  north-west  ? 

A.  I  think  the  number  of  deaths  by  that  disease  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  whole  number  caused  by  intemperance. 

Q.  But  I  ^m  looking  now  simply  to  a  comparison  between  the  north-east 
and  the  north-west,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that,  by  the  census  of 
1860,  the  deaths  by  delirium  tremens  were  twice  as  many  in  the  north-east  as 
in  the  north-west  ? 

A.  My  answer  is  that  I  would  have  very  little  confidence  in  statistics 
where  they  gave  the  number  of  deaths  by  delirium  tremens,  for  the  reason 
that  the  people  wish  to  avoid  the  odium  that  would  attach  to  such  a  death, 
and  would  give  the  disease  some  other  name. 
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Q.  But  they  are  just  as  likely,  arc  they  not,  to  want  to  aToid  the  odinm  in 
one  part  of  the  country  as  in  another  ?  I  am  now  calling  your  attention  to  ft 
particular  fact 

A,  I  wish  to  answer  the  question  in  a  manner  which  will  do  my  own  sen- 
timents justice. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  willing  to  tell  me  whether  you  do  or  do  not  know 
that  relatively  there  is  twice  as  much  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  north-east  as 
there  is  in  the  north-west,  according  to  the  last  census  ? 

A.  I  have  not  based  my  inquiries  upon  the  last  census  in  regard  to  that 
matter. 

Q.  You  have  alluded  to  insanity  as  one  of  the  results  of  intemperaneo. 
How  many  deaths  by  insanity  do  you  suppose  were  returned  according  to  the 
census  of  1860  ? 

A,    I  have  not  the  number  in  my  memory  just  at  this  time. 

Q.  Tliere  were  three  hundred  in  1860,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  in 
1862.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  insanity  in  the  noitb- 
east  as  compared  with  the  number  of  deaths  by  insanity  in  the  north-west? 

A,    I  have  not 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  according  to  the  census  in  the 
north-east,  the  proportion  of  deaths  by  insanity  was  eighteen  in  ten  thousand, 
whereas,  in  the  north-west  it  was  Only  nine  in  ten  thousand  ? 

A,  My  answer  to  that  would  be,  that  those  statistics  out  of  New  £ngland, 
where  statistics  are  thought  a  good  deal  of,  are  regarded  generally  by  statw- 
ticians  as  very  unreliable. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  these  statistics  aie  taken  under  the  carefully 
prepared  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  the  United  States  marshals  and  their 
deputies  in  every  district,  under  carefully  prepared  instructions,  and  returned 
on  blanks  which  are  furnished  by  the  marshals  for  that  purpose? 

A,    I  know  that  perfectly  well,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  take  another  point  Are  you  aware  ^at  by  the  same  statistics 
it  is  proved  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  by  old  age  b  seventy-ax  per  cent  greater 
in  the  north-east  than  it  is  in  the  north-west  ? 

A,  I  expect  that  it  would  be  so,  because  the  young  emigrate  to  the  nortli- 
west  and  the  older  stay  at  home. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  young  die  faster  in  the  north-west  than  in  the 
north-east  ? 

A,  The  old  that  die  in  the  north-east  die  there  because  they  have  lived 
there. 

Q.  Yon  have  alluded  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  use  of  wine.  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  one  illustration  of  that.  The  ratio,  in  all  the  United 
States,  of  deaths  by  old  age,  is  stated  by  the  census  to  be  three  hundred  and 
five  in  ten  thousand.    Are  you  aware  how  many  die  in  France  of  old  age? 

A,  I  have  not  examined  their  statistics ;  but  for  all  the  statements  that  I 
have  made  I  hold  myself  responsible,  and  can  give  my  authorities. 

Q*  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  an  item  in  the  census  of  mortality 
that  is  returned  thus :  '*  Mortality  from  Intemperance,^  specifically  not  say- 
ing by  delirium  tremens,  but  from  intemperance  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that 
the  census  of  mortality  for  1860  shows  that  there  were  only  nine  hundred  and 
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tlurt3r-ono  in  tho  .wbolo  niunb^  thus  retamed,  and  that  the  ratio  of  mortality 
&om  intemperance  in  tho  north-cast  district  is  lai^r  than  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality from  intemperance  in  the  north-west  district  ? 

A.  "My  answer  to  tibat  is  that  very  few  persons  are  returned  as  dying  from 
intemperance ;  rery  few  persons  in  Boston  go  to  the  City  Hall  and  return  a 
death  as.  by  intemperance.  They  retom  it  under  some  other  and  medical 
name,  such  as  "congestion  of  the  brainj^'etc. 

Q.  Then  I  will  take  your  brain  diseases.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  whole 
number  of  persons  who  died' from  brain  diseases  in  1860  was  only  5,726  in  all 
the  United  States,  and  from  all  causes,  and  that  brain  diseases  are  the  partic- 
ular diseases  most  due  to  intemperance  ? 

A,  That  only  proves  to  me  that  the  deaths  are  put  down  under  other 
names. 

Q.  Take  another  test  then.  Do  you  not  know  that  whereas  there  is  little 
over  two  per  cent,  of  brain  diseases  in  the  north-east,  there  is  only  a  little  over 
one  per  cent,  of  brain  diseases  in  the  north-west  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  that  Senator  Wilson's  guess,  based 
upon  no  figures  at  all,  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  more  value  than  the  statis- 
tical returns  of  the  United  States  marshals,  carefully  made,  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  edited  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  ? 

A»  I  mean  to  say  that  Senator  Wilson's  estimate  was  carefully  made  from 
good  authority,  and  from  statistics  derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  hare  you  give  me  the  statistics  and  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  them  ? 

A.  I  have  not  gone  into  them ;  but  I  have  given  Mr.  Wilson  as  authority, 
and  I  regard  him  as  tolerably  good  authority  in  the  matter  of  statistics. 

ft  Now,  I  regard  myself  as  tolerably  good  authority  in  the  matter  of 
statistics,  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  make  such  a  statement  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  my  own  authority.  I  have  endeavored  to  call  your  attention,  as  an 
intelligent  witness  and  a  man  oi  experience  and  acquainted  with  statistics,  on 
your  honor  as  a  gentlemen,  to  state  the  facts  in  your  possession  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  not  your  mere  opinions  about  this  subject ;  and  I  ask  you  whether 
you  suppose  that  a  bold  estimate,  sustained  by  nothing  which  we  can  test,  by 
any  gentleman,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  value  of  publicly  prepared  and 
recorded  statistical  infbrmation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  statistical  information  is  reliable  relating 
to  that  point. 

Q.    Belating  to  what  point  ? 

A.    To  this  of  intemperance. 

Q,  But  does  not  the  statistical  information  in  regard  to  mortality  give  us 
the  tabulated  returns  from  the  returns  of  mortality  .from  all  the  known 
causes? 

A.  It  does,  under  a  hundred  different  names,  and  probably  of  those  hun- 
dred different  causes,  intemperance  is  an  element  that  enters  into  each. 

Q.  Exactiy ;  and  I  called  your  attention  to  the  deaths  by  brain  diseases, 
which  is  a  disease  peculiarly  induced  by  intemperance.  I  called  your  atten- 
tion, also,  to  insanity,  which  is  another  form  of  disease  induced  by  intemper- 
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aace.  Just  give  me  another  disease  induced  by  intemperance,  and  I  vSltrf 
70a  upon  that  ? 

A.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  insanity,  I  took  Dr.  Howe's  statCBiaiti 
and  statistics,  and  Dr.  Jarvis',  who  has  also  made  statistics  upon  that  points 

(2.    Where  are  those  statistics  ? 

A,    They  are  in  the  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Q.    I  have  been  reading  Dr.  Jarvis'  statistics  aU  along? 

A,  Dr.  Jarvis  merely  collated  the  returns  that  were  made.  Dra.  Jacris 
and  Howe  collected  specific  facts  in  r^ard  to  idiocy,  and  made  their  repoirt 
to  the  Legislature,  and  I  quoted  from  Dr.  Howe. 

Q.  Is  there  any  statement  or  statistical  information  ^ren  by  Dr.  Howe 
contradicting  any  of  the  statistics  that  I  have  oflfered? 

A.  I  have  read  from  Dr.  Howe's  statistics,  but  you  do  not  think  that  they 
agree  with  yours. 

Q.  You  alluded  to  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Tyler  for  the-  year  18661,  and 
just  printed  by  the  State  Government? 

A,  No,  sir,  not  by  the  State  Government,  but  by  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

<2-    Have  you  the  document  in  your  hand  ? 

A,    I  have. 

Q.    Which  page  of  the  report  did  you  read  from  ? 

A,    From  pages  32  and  33,  on  excessive  wine-drinking. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  this  passage  upon  page  32 :  "  The  excessive  drinking 
of  wines  and  ardent  spirits  has  brought  insanity  upon  many  persons  dmnng 
the  year.  This  indulgence  seems  to  be  increasing  very  greatly,  and  its  conse- 
quences are  indeed  alarming  ?  " 

A.    I  did  notice  it  particularly. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  think  that  tends  to  affect  the  opinion  which  you  haTe 
already  ^ven  in  your  examination  in  chief,  that  there  is  less  consumption  of 
spirits  and  wines  now  than  formerly,  and  that  the  operation  <^the  temperaaee 
laws  have  induced  a  diminution  of  consumption  ? 

A,    This  is  wine-drinking  and 

Q.    It  is  not  wine  alone,  it  is  wines  and  ardent  spirits. 

A.    This  relates 

Q.    Please  to  answer  my  qt^^stion. 

A.  I  will  if  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  it  so  that  I  can  make  my  answer 
intelligible. 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Tyler  that  insanity  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  and  wines  is  increasing,  with  the  opinion  that  you  hare 
already  expressed  that  owing  to  prohibitory  laws  the  consumption  of  wines 
and  ardent  spirits  has  diminished  ? 

A,  I  answer  it  in  this  way:  I  spoke  particularly  of  the  "Black  Sea* 
region,  and  stated  that  the  number  of  licensed  places  had  been  reduced  in 
that  re^on,  and  the  general  sale  had  decreased.  1  believe  it  has  been  rcdneed 
in  all  those  places.  In  relation  to  this  wine-drinking,  it  is  young  men  in 
entirely  a  different  sphere  of  life  who  are  mostly  affected  by  it,  and  who  cooM 
command  drink  at  any  rate  if  it  was  to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  Unitad 
States. 
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<2-  Have  70a  ever  taken  pains  to  compare  the  opinion  jou  have  formed 
with  the  returns  reported  by  the  police  captains  of  the  several  stations  in 
Boston,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  places  where  liijuors  were  sold,  or  believed 
to  be  sold  ? 

A,    Which  opinion  do  yon  allude  to  ? 

Q.  Your  opinion  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  drinkiog-places 
in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  have  noticed  their  statements. 

<2-  Have  jou  ever  compared  the  returns  made  by  your  officers  with  the 
returns  made  by  the  police  captains? 

A.  I  have  had  them  in  mind.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  compared  them, 
because  they  speak  of  the  whole  eity. 

Q.  They  divide  the  city  into  police  districts,  and  each  captain  returns  his 
own  district,  and  you  can  discriminate  between  the  districts  which  are  withia 
your  district  and  others,  can  yon  not? 

A.    The  police  districts  are  not  divided  as  the  assessors'  districts  are. 

<2.    Is  not  East  Boston  by  itself? 

A*    That  may  be. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  retoms  by  the  police  captains  of  East 
Boston  with  the  returns  made  by  your  officers  ? 

A.    I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  any  statistics  showing  the  number  of  places  licensed 
and  the  number  of  places  in  which  liquor  is  suspected  to  be  sold  without  • 
license  ? 

A,    I  have  the  precise  list  of  places  that  are  licensed. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  a  list  of  the  assessments  that  you  have  actually 
made? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q-  But  you  have  not  prepared  or  had  prepared  any  statistical  reports 
giving  the  number  of  suspected  places  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  l>o  you  act  upon  the  presumption  that  there  are  no  suspected  places  in 
your  district  ? 

A,  I  suppose  that  there  are  places  that  we  have  not  yet  reached.  My 
remark  is  that  my  assistant  assessors  are  in  the  street  constantly,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  hunt  up  these  places. 

Q,    Is  that  their  sole  business — ^to  watch  the  liquor  trade  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

(^  Have  you  any  assistants  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  watch  the  liquor 
trade? 

A,    No,  sir. 

<2>  Then  the  only  information  you  have  upon  that  subject  is  derived  from 
the  reports  made  to  you  by  the  assistant  assessors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assess 
upon  persons  or  property  generally  ?  >» 

A.    That  is  all. 

(2*  And  you  have  no  detective  police  for  the  purpose  of  searching  out  the 
illicit  and  contraband  trade  ? 
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A,  We  are  in  constant  commnmcatkm  intli  all  tke  detecdTes,  When  we 
want  information. 

Q.  J  am  asking  whether  there  is  any  separate  detective  foiree  whose 
duties  are  to  ferret  out  that  class  of  persons  ? 

A.  There  Is  a  revenue  agent  whose  dutj  it  is  to  look  after  all  cases  of  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  but  it  is  of  violations  in  regard  to  mannfactorcrs  and 
incomes  and  spirits. 

Q.    Is  there  an  inspector  ? 

A.    There  is  one  inspector  for  the  district. 

Q.  When  the  police  captains  give  official  testimonj  and  evidence  of 
their  l)eing  a  very  large  number  of  places  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  when 
added  to  that  is  the  testimony  of  the  Catholie  priesthood,  who  penetrate  pro- 
fessionally both  by  night  and  by  day,  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  when  added  to 
that  is  the  testimony  of  various  other  vbitors, — all  of  them  arriving  at  the 
same  conclusion  and  stating  the  same  thing, — ^that  there  is  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  unlicensed  places  where  liquor  is  known  or  suspected  to  be  sold,  do  you 
or  do  you  not  think  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  the  testimony  lecdved 
from  all  those  combined  sources,  is  worth  more  than  the  negative  results 
arrived  at  by  your  inspector  and  your  assistants  ?  [Objected  tq,  and  qnestion 
withdrawn.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  In  relation  to  the  comparative  number  of  deaths 
from  a  given  cause  in  the  north-^ast,  as  compared  with  the  north-west,  what 
shoold  you  expect  since  the  young  emigrate  to  the  north-west,  and  since  ^ 
country  is  quite  new  ? 

A.  That  the  old  people,  for  the  most  part,  remain  in  the  east,  and  the 
young  people  go  to  the  north-west. 

Q.  Are  the  intemperate,  or  those  in  ill-health,  or  those  lacking  in  enter- 
prise likely  to  remove  to  the  north-west  or  elsewhere  ? 

A,  The  intemperate  are  veiy  likely  to  be  the  least  active  and  the  least 
stirring. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  How  long  do  you  understand  Ohio  to  have  beia 
settled  ?  The  north-western  district  to  which  I  refer  includes  Ohio,  ]AdBchigan, 
and  Illinois.    How  many  generations  have  dwelt  in  those  States  ? 

A.  I  think  I  could  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  Ohio  has  been 
settled  from  the  first  day  that  the  boat  floated  down  from  Pit^bnrg,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  date. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Gov.  Andrew  asked  you  about  the  number 
of  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  and  of  brain  diseases  reported  as  though  they 
were  the  only  ones  caused  by  intemperance.  Do  you  not  know  that  many 
deaths  resulting  even  directly  from  intemperance  are  not  reported  as  being 
caused  by  intemperance,  nor  by  delirium  tremens,  nor  by  congestion  of  the 
brain  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  innumerable  diseases  resulting  from 
the  exposure  and  poverty  induced  by  intemperance,  which  result  in  death  7 

A.  I  understand  that  consumption  is  also  caused  by  intemperance,  and 
that  it  also  produces  a  great  variety  of  other  diseases. 
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Tbstixont  of  Datid  Bubsley. 

Q.    (Bj  Mr.  Sfooker.)    You  are  High  Sheriff  of  Barnstable  ? 

A.  lam.  I  have  been  an  officer thirtj-four  years  and  Deputy-Sheriff 
before  that 

<2>    Ton  hare  been  an  offiicer,  in  all,  how  long  ? 

A.    Over  forty  yeats,  except  fire  or  six  years  taken  •nt  of  the  thirty-three. 

Q.    What  is  the  state  of  temperance  in  your  caasxty  now  ? 

it.    It  is  Tery  good. 

Q.    Few  places  of  sale? 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  one  in  the  county. 

Q*    Are  there  secret  sales  ? 

A,  No,  sir ;  very  few  indeed.  There  were  some  places  before  the  State 
Constabulary  were  established.  They  have  ferreted  out  those.  I  do  not  know 
of  one  in  the  county  now  where  a  person  could  get  a  glass  of  liquor.  Thirty 
years  ago>  under  the  license  law,  there  were  frequent  sales,  and  numerous 
places  where  you  could  get  it,  where  it  was  not  licensed.  Under  the  license 
law,  after  the  first  year  or  two,  people  took  out  a  few  licenses  and  others  sold 
without  license,  and  it  became  notorious  that  a  license  did  not  have  much 
effect,  and  they  stopped  taking  out  licenses.  There  were  some  prosecutions — 
very  few  indeed — of  those  who  had  not  licenses.     * 

Q.    Not  enough  to  suppress  the  sale  ? 

A.  Not  enough  to  suppress  the  sale.  Our  town  has  always  been  a  very 
temperate  town,  but  more  so  for  the  last  two  years  than  I  have  known  it  in 
my  life  before.  ^ 

Q,    That  you  attribute— 

A.    To  the  Constabulary  force. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  cases  there  have  been  brought  into  the  courts, 
under  the  notice  of  the  police,  in  Barnstable,  in  the  past  year  ? 

A.  There  has  been  a  great  number  broiight  in,  but  not  nearly  all  con- 
rioted ;  perhaps  not  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  were  convicted  on  account 
of  the  want  of  evidence.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  convicting  by 
reason  of  the  jury,  but  the  trouble  has  been  with  the  evidence. 

Q.    When  the  evidence  is  sufficient,  the  jury  are  ready  to  convict  ? 

A.    Always.  ^ 

Q.    Howabout  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  ? 

A .    There  havQ  been  very  few  ca^es  of  drunkenness ;  v%ry  few  indeed. 

Q.    Have  you  in  your  mind  the  number  for  the  last  year  ? 

A.  I  think  this  last  year  there  has  not  been  but  three  or  four  cases*  in  the 
wliole  county. 

Q.    What  is  the  population — about  ? 

A.    The  population  is  about  thirty-three  thousand. 

Q,    Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  introduce  a  license  law  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  If  you  will  take  care  of  Boston,  we  can  take  care  of 
it  down  there.  It  comes  in  from  Boston  in  every  shape ;  but  there  is  scarcely 
a  man  that  would  go  up  to  a  bar  and  tako  a  glass  of  liquor  openly. 

Q.    Are  these  expressmen  ever  prosecuted? 
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A.    No,  sir,  not  to  my  knovkdge.    I  have  known  it  to  come  down  in 
barrels  covered  vi|h  hay,  and  marked  «8  crodceiy  ware,  a&d  I  ha^ 
it  has  been  liquor  in  casks. 

Q.  How  many  places  hare  you  supposed  there  are  in  Barnstable  County 
where  a  person  could  go  in  and  get  liquor  dyly  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place.  I  tiuak  the  officers  are  looking  for  such 
places. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  will  be  very  unfair  for  towns  ia^  yoor  oonn^,  where 
they  might  rote  against  license  themselres,  to  have  a  licensed  ioym  r%hi 
along  on  the  border  ? 

A,  I  do,  sir.  We  have  thirty-nine^  selectmen  in  our  county,  aad  I  have 
taken«pains  to  get  their  opinions  in  rderence  to  a  lic^ise  law,  and  I  doobt 
very  much  if  they  would  pass  it 

Q*  (By  Mr.  Fat.)  Had  you  reason  to  sftppose  that  these  packages,  that 
came  by  express,  were  to  be  sold  contraxy  to  law  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  They  came  to  different  individualsr  For  instance:  four  « 
five  persons  woidd  club  together,  and  when  the  Uqaor  gets  down  iheref  they 
meet  secretly  and  each  one  takes  hip  jug. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  AxpBXfW.)  Did  you  .ever  see  any  notices  sent  out  by  ihs 
local  agent,  Hon.  Levi  B^,  calliiig  attention  to  the  fiiot  that  he  la  aatiwriaied 
to  sell  liquors  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  have  received  one,  or  seen  one* 

Q«    Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  notices  bdng  sent  out  ? 
^.    I  have.    Some  of  the  Deputies  have  received  such  notices. 

TESTiMoinr  of  Hon.  Edwabd  Mellbn. 

Q.    Yon  reside  in  Wayland  ? 

A .    That  is  my  home,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  license  law  would  be  preferable  to  the  preKnt 
piohibitoiy  law  ? 

A,    I  do  not. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Qwnroon  Pleas  t 

A,    About  twelve Teais. 

<2.    And  you  were  Chief  Justice  how  long  ? 

A.    From  1855  to  1859. 

«Q*    Yon  were  att6  prosecuting  attorney  at  some  time  2 

A»    I  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  two  terms  in  Middleaex. 

^.  How  long  have  you  been  practising  at  the  bar  4  since  you  commenced, 
Isnean? 

JL    Almost  thirty-nine  years. 

Q.    Your  home  is  in  Wayland  and  your  business  is  in  Worcester,  la  it  not  ? 

A>  Yes,  sir.  TheqnettionyoQputiswhetherlreodlectthecperatioaa  ofthe 
law  -under  the  license  system.  I  do  very  well.  I  recoU^t  the  license  qnesCioB 
down  to  18S8,  and  then  the  new  license  system  or  fifteen-gallon  law,  the  xoool- 
lection  of  which  is  very  fresh  in  my  mind;  and  in  the  operation  of  that  law,  as 
everybody  is  aware,  licenses  were  given  by  the  Conaty  CommassiiNBers  fe 
quite  a  number  of  years  after  that  body  was  elected ;  SAd  again  the  Iicsetfe 
Haw  of  1838  ^vas  cue  that  was  very  much  discussed,  and  the  state  of  poh£e 
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opinion  was  such  that  juries  were  slow  to  convict  There  was  In  some  of  the 
counties,  a  practice  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  argue  questions  of  law 
to  the  jiir}',  as  though  the  jury  had  a  right  to  overrule  the  court;  and  many 
eases  of  acquittal  undoubtedly  were  procured  in  that  way.  I  had  not  the 
honor  of  addressing  one  of  those  arguments ;  I  declined  always  to  put  to  the 
jury  any  question  of  law  which  had  been  adjudicated.  That  law  existed  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  that,  with  the  opposition  made  to  it,  increased,  undoubt* 
cdly,  the  consumption  of  liquor.  That  is,  it  was  one  of  the  gridst  means  by 
which  liquor  was  used  as  a  beverage,  and  I  hate  no  doubt  that*  that  Would  be 
the  result  now,  more  especially,  if,  as  I  nnderstahd,  the  license  are  to  be 
granted  by  each  town,  as  I  have  heavd  it  stated,  though  I  have  not  seen  the 
bill  proposed.  There  would  be  a  trouble  in  regard  to  a  law  of  that  kind,  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  the  trouble  would  be  this.  There  would  be  a  constant 
political  agitation,  no  doubt,  operating  here  fbr  a  license,  because  it  would  be 
lucrative,  and  keeping  up  political  discussion  from  year  to  year,  and  officers 
being  elected  on  the  ground  that  they  would  or  would  not  license.  I  suppose 
every  man  whose  experience  extends  back  thirty  years  will  remember  how 
this  was  discussed  in  town  meetings  and  how  far  officers  were  elected  under 
it — som^  of  them  very  good  and  some  not  so  good ;  and  I  can  see  that  the 
results  would  be  carried  into  the  elections  in  ^e  sainc  way  as  in  the  case  ol 
towns,  and  some  persons  would  be  making  bids,  I  suppose,  fbr  offices.  And  1 
am  sure  it  would  increase  the  sale  of  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

Q,  Does  your  memory  of  the  operation  of  the  license  system  show  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  really  suppressing  the  unlicensed  seUers  effectually  ? 

A,    I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  they  not  ordinarily  license  in  the  cities — in  Boston,  for  instance-^ 
as  you  recollect  the  circumstances  and  the  faet,  as  if  it  was  of  no  particniax 
consequence  ? 

A.  I  should  rather  not  give  an  opinion  concerning  that  It  is  not  so  fiilly 
in  my  memory  that  it  would  be  entitled  to  much  weight  I  have  seen  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  your  city,  particulariy  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1852  (I  refer  to  the  restrictive  law),  and  its  operation  upon  the  juries.  There 
were  many  difficulties  from  juries  belijBving  that  they  had  the  right  to  judge 
of  the  law  over  iSbt  instructions  of  the  court.  Under  the  statutes  that  they 
passed  in  the  same  year,  though  the  law  was  before  that  enactment  precisely 
what  it  was  afterwards,  as  expounded  by  the  court,  and  precisely  as  it  was  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  then ;  and  under  that,  when  the  prosecution  was 
directed  to  convict  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  an  agreement  of  juries.  Afterwards,  prosecuting  substantially  for 
nuisances,  there  was  no  difficulty. 

Q.  You  believe  it  to  be  practicable  to  enforce  the  present  law,  do  you 
not? 

A .  If  you  mean  stopping  it  entirely,  I  do  not  believe  it  I  suppose  it  will  be 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  it  * 

Q.  You  think  that  it  is  practicable,  and  that  there  have  been  good 
effects  arising  from  it? 

A.  I  presume  it  would  be,  sir.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  If  you  will  just 
put  your  questions  I  will  answer  them.    I  have  no  theor>'  to  expound^  and  I 
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hare  not  heard  but  a  very  Bnudl  portion  of  tlie  evidence  that  has  been  given 
in^here. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  suppose  it  is  practicable  to  get  this  offence  under  about  as 
much  as  you  get  that  of  gambling,  Or  some  even  grooer  vices  than  that  ? 

A.  It  is  more  widespread  and  addresses  itself  to  a  greater  number  of 
persons.  The  passions  of  more  are  excited  than  in  gambling  or  other  vices  of 
such  a  nature. 

Q.    Well,  proportionately  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  mi^t  or  not,  sir.  I  would  say  that  in  refer- 
ence to  one  point,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  license  law  would  raise 
a  group  of  questions)  and  that  it  wonl^  impede  veiy  much  the  efficiency  of 
this  law  for  the  next  five  or  six  yeax»— perhaps  more,  perhaps  always.  Tbere 
are  a  huge  number  of  cases  that  would  be  raised  and  carried  up  to  the  tnfannal 
at  Washington,  and  perhaps  come  back  again  before  they  got  it  fixed.  SeaUe 
legislation,  perhaps  all  of  us  know  how  it  is,  compared  with  one  that  is 
changing  in  practice  and  in  words,  so  as  to  raise  new  questions  of  law  diat 
have  been  once  settled,  or  rather  the  law  once  unsettled  becomes  not  so  easy 
to  manage  and  enforce  as  before.  We  should  have  to  decide  again  on  &e 
questions  that  we  have  had  nnder  the  prohibitory  law,  it  would  be  lik^y. 

Q.    That  would  be  the  presumption,  would  it  not  ? 

A»  It  would  be  the  coune  of  law,  unlev  we  could  have  it  in  the  very 
form  of  laws  formerly  used ;  and  then  in  connection  with  the  piohibitoiy  law 
you  would  have  a  great  number  of  cases  to  settle. 

Q.    So  that  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  law  would  be  diminished  ? 

A.    How  much,  you  can  judge  as  well  as  I. 

Q.  It  has  taken  us  a  dozen  years  to  settle  this  question.  In  that  respect 
you  think  this  an  advantage  over  any  other  new  system  ? 

A,    That  is  my  idea,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  justice  of  a  system  which  allows  every 
m  micipality  in  the  Commonwealth  to  have  a  law  of  its  own  and  in  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  other  mnnicipalities,  on  this  subject,  and  <*l»<mging  every 
year? 

A,  I  beEeve  that  that  legislation  which  makes  it  eqoal  fiv  every  citizen  is 
oest  I  have  sud  I  thought  it  would  be  constantly  changing,  if  the  different 
municipalities  were  to  license,  instead  of  the  various  counties.  The  commis- 
sioners vary  in  their  opinions,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  a  very  objectioQ' 
able  feature.  Those  who  desired  licenses  would  address  themselves  to  the 
electors,  and  perhaps  they  would  gat  proffers  firom  the  various  candidates  for 
he  office,  thus  keeping  up  constantly  an  excitement  in  the  towns ;  and  that 
town  that  had  the  majority  in  favor  of  licensing,  would  have  a  large  custom. 
You  can  see  perfectly,  how  it  would  operate. 

Q,    Then  it  would  be  very  unjust  towards  the  towns  that  did  not  license  ? 

A,    I  think  so,  sir. 

Q,  1  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  just  read  the  synopsis  of  the 
law  which  is  proposed,  and  I  would  then  hko  to  ask  you  a  question. 

[CaiUimied  on  page  85&] 
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Testimony  of  Dayid  Pk&hau. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Spooler.)    Tou  are  a  readent  of  Chelmsford,  I  believe  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir.    I  reside  in  Chelms&rd  proper. 

Q.    What  population  is  there  there,  sir  ? 

A,    In  the  whole  town  ? 

Q.    An  there  two  towns  ? 

A.    No,  sir.    North  Chelmsford  Ss  a  village  in  the  town. 

Q.    Yoar  village  is  called  Chelnusford  proper  ? 

A,    Chelmsford  proper,  it  is  called. 

Q.    What  population  is  there  there  ? 

A,  I  suppose,  perhaps.  North  Chelmsford  would  compose  nearly  quarter 
part  of  the  town,  and  the  rest  might  be  considered,  in  a  certain  sense,  as 
Chefaasford  proper. 

Q.    About  what  is  the  population  ? 

A.    About  two  thousand  in  all,  including  Chelmsford  proper. 

Q.    What  IS  the  population  of  North  Chelmsford  ? 

A,    About  quarter. 

Q.    What  is  the  state  of  temperance  there,  sir  ? 

A.  In  speaking  of  this  I  should  make  a  distinction  between  what  I  have 
called  Chelmsford  proper  and  North  Chelmsford.  In  Chelmsford  proper,  the 
sale  of  liquor  has  been  abated  almost  entirely  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  there 
has  been  a  very  great  contrast  and  diminution  in  the  evils  of  intemperance 
compared  with  the  effect  under  the  old  Ucense  system.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  say  that  there  has  been  a  diminution,  or  at  any  rate,  that  there  was  ten 
times  as  much  sold  under  the  old  license  law  as  at  present,  or  for  the  last  five 
yean. 

Q.    Ten  times  as  much  sold  ? 

A.  Ten  times  as  much  sold,  and  ten  times  as  much  less  of  the  visible 
effects  of  intemperance. 

Q.  Is  there  no  place  in  North  Chelmsford  where  liquor  could  be  bought 
secretly? 

A.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  at  Middlesex  village  there  may  be  a  place,  as 
we  nught  say  a  *<  dark-lantern  hotel,"  for  the  accommodation  of  Lowell  people. 
It  does  not  affect  the  people  of  Chelmsford  very  much  more  than  if  it  was  not 
there.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  temperance  cause  since  1846,  and 
have  known  all  the  operations  of  it  in  Chelmsford  and  Lowell.  My  business  being 
considerably  in  Lowell,  I  been  famxUar  with  it  there  almost  as  well  as  in  my 
own  town.  The  statement  of  the  sale  being  ten  times  as  much  is  not  to  the 
point  Many  of  my  neighbors  consider  it  considerably  more.  Uquor  has 
been  sold  in  North  Chelmsford  most  of  the  time.  There  has  been  a  hotel 
open  most  of  the  time,  and  there  have  been  for  a  conaderable  part  of  the 
time  places  where  it  was  kept  by  foreigners. 

Q.    Open,  or  how  ? 

A.  There  have  been  times  when  it  was  open,  and  times  when  it  was  sold 
tinder  fear,  and  therefore  the  contrast  has  not  been  so  great 

Q.'   And  the  sale  not  so  inuch  diminished  in  North  Chelmsford  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Does  Rev.  Mr.  Hark  live  in  Chelmsford  ? 
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A,    He  lires  at  Nortii  Chtilnwftrd. 

Q.  He  does  not  seem  tohave  great  success,  then,  in  suppressing  intemper- 
ance in  North  Chehnsford  as  compated  with  Chebnsford  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  judged  that  a  person  living  at 
North  Chelmsford  would  be  so  competent  to  judge  as  if  he  had  been  ILring 
where  it  had  been  abolished  to  so  great  an  extent.  There  was  one  place  at 
South  Chelmsford,  three  or  four  years  ago,  where  a  stranger  came  in  and  took 
an  establishment  there,  and  sold  privately  in  the  first  place ;  but  it  was  scmiii 
found  that  young  people  were  getting  intoxicated,  and  people  hunted  around 
and  found  out  this  place,  and  requested  him  to  stop ;  but  he  said  he  had  got  a 
government  license,  and  he  was  going  to  seU,  and  that  they  need  not  trouble 
themselves  about  it.  He  finally  put  out  a  sign,  and  his  neighbors  went  to  him 
and  told  him  they  thought  he  was  mistaken,  but  he  persisted  in  his  cooisp. 
Afterwards  it  was  ascertained  thgt  he  was  not  protected  by  a  gpvernment 
license,  and  they  went  to  him  and  said  that  they  had  got  some  testiiaony 
against  him,  and  advised  him  to  stop.  He  investigated  the  matter  and  found 
out  that  ho  was  at  fault,  and  sold  out  and  lefl  town.  This  was  a  case  agauist 
the  opinion  of  the  people  generally,  you  will  understand.  The  qoestion  has 
been  argued  by  my  friend  Clark  and  others,  as  to  temperance  measures.  J 
used  to  labor  with  him  heart  and  hand,  with  our  Honorable  Mr.  Child  and 
others  in  the  tcmperence  cause  a  number  of  years  ago,  until  in  my  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  temperance  community  generally  (that  I  know  by 
facts),  they  have  run  off  from  the  track  in  advocating  a  license  law  as  a  t^n- 
perance  measure.  The  temperance  people  of  Chelmsford  are  ahiiQst  onani- 
mously  agunst  a  license  law,  and  will  send  rem<mstrances  against  it.  The 
people  there  do  not  suppose  a  license  law  to  be  an  advantage  as  a  temperance 
measure. 

Q.  Tyhat  do  you  think  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Chelmsford^n  the  qoes- 
tion  of  license  or  no  license  ? 

A,  I  can  state  a  fact  that  perhaps  might  be  considered  a  test.  Last  fall 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  was  nominated  afler  the  Republican  candidate  was  nom- 
inated, as  an  independent  license  candidate  for  State  Senator.  His  district 
included  Chelmsford,  Dracut  and  IJowell.  In  Chelmsford  he  had  less  than 
one-quarter  of  all  the  votes. 

Q.    In  the  whole  town  ? 

A*  In  the  whole  town,  including  his  own  village.  In  Dracut  there  was 
one-third,  I  think,  or  something  like  that,  for  a  license  law.  In  LoweU,  as  I 
understand  (Lowell  men  can  testify  as  to  his  suocess  there),  his  vote  was  a 
scattering  vote,  composed  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  those  of  other  parties 
that  considered  the  liquor  question  of  more  importaxice  than  politics,  and 
there  was  great  run,  or  a  great  rush.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  those  labocing 
for  a  license  law  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  endeavoring  to  carr^*  the 
election.  At  any  rate  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  there  was  very  great 
effort  indeed  from  all  the  rum  class,  as  you  might  say,  to  carry  the  electioa. 
Therefore  we  can  conceive'  how  much  it  might  be  considered  a  tcmperai^e 
measure,  and  who  the  friends  of  the  license  law  are,  as  a  temperaoee 
measure. 

Q.    All  the  liquor  folks  voted  for  him  ? 
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A .    You  migbt  say  ihat  it  compofied  them  alL 

Q,  Ton  do  not  generally  look  to  ^  that  source  fbr  practical  temperance 
xneamreSf  I  suppose  ? 

A .  We  consider  these  men  generally  as  those  that  wish  drinking  and  sell- 
ing. In  watching  the  movements  of  the  temperance  canse,  I  hare  noticed  the 
ftet  that  there  isaclass  of  men  who  areadToealing  a  lieense  law  as  a  temperance 
measure,  advocate  it  because  the  prohibitofry  law  is  not  enforeed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  a  reason  why  it  was  not  enfiiicedy  daring  the  last  year,  and 
especially  during  the  war.  We  all  understaBd  that  during  the  war  people 
were  wiHing  to  sufier  ahaost  anytiiing  rather  than  to  distract  the  Republican 
party,  which  would  be  ocosideEed  the  li]fe  of  the  nation.  There&re  they 
rafofed  it  to  oontinue.  Bat  now,  as  the  war  is  (netf  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  law  can  be  ealbfoed. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  improvement  m  t^e  temperance  feeling,  both  morally 
and  legally? 

A'*  I  e^ould  think  so ;  and  in  connection  with  what  I  know  in  Lowell,  I 
luKve  been  informed  that  many  pfoninent  places  have  stopped  buying  with 
ibe  expectation  of  the  law  bemg  enfcreed,  and  there  is  apparenUy  a  very 
great  change  indeed  fbr  the  last  monlh.  I  tiiiak  I  know  of  many  grocery 
stores  that  from  public  dedaratioDS  are  to  go  out  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Chebnilard  is  a  town  whece  they  make  a  good 
deal  of  cider,  is  it  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  «r,  some. 

Q.    The  cider  is  very  fine? 

A.    It  is  very  good,  I  suppose. 

Q,    Dotheysellit? 

A.   Perhaps  some  do,  and  pedu^  some  do  not 

Q,  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  large  manufoctory  there  where  they 
manufature  and  sell  it  to  go  all  over  the  country  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

e.    It  IS  lai^y  sold  there? 

A.    It  is  sold  there  at  wholesale. 

Q.  Are  there  not  very  large  quantities  sold  in  Chelmaibrd  to-  go  all  over 
tiiecoantiy  ? 

A.    I  think  it  is  not  very  huge.    It  is  quite  lunited  indeed. 

Q.  What  is  the  usage  among  your  people  ?  Are  they  teetotallers  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  drink  cidw  of  any  kind  ? 

A.  I  think  there  are  veiy  few  who  call  themselves  total  abstinence  men, 
who  do  not  drink  cider.  I  can  say  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  cider 
made  theie,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  made,  is  made  into  vinegar.  T|iat 
is  my  business  in  conneition  with  fluningj  mid  I  have  made  as  much  as 
eeventeen  or  eighteen  baxrels  merely  for  vinegar  during  the  year.  I  do  not 
use  it  myself,  or  any  of  my  family. 

Q.    You  spoke  of  Mr.  Ckok.    You  do  not  think  he  haa  been  successful  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  he  is  (what  would  be  called)  advancing  the  temperance 
cause,  by  any  means. 

Q.  Advancing  the  temperance  cause  is  really  the  end  to  be  lumed  at,  is  it 
not? 
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A,  It  ui  moral  infiuenoe  connected  witli  law.  I  think  that  boUi  should  go 
together. 

<2-  The  object  is  to  get  the  people  of  Boston  from  the  ose  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  is  it  not  ? 

A,    I  tliink  it  is,  sir. 

d  May  not  a  man  be  yery  sincere  in  believing  that  a  license  lav  is  the 
beet  means  of  effecting  this  object  ? 

A .    He  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  I  suppose. 

Q.    I  ask  if  he  may  not  be  sincere  ? 

A,  He  may  be ;  I  cannot  say.  But  allow  me  to  make  one  fiirther  state- 
ment as  to  nearly  all  the  people  <^  Chelmsford ;  at  any  rate,  all  of  the  temper- 
ance community.  I  can  say  that  they  would  feel  it  to  be  a  Teiy  seiioos  thing 
if  a  license  law  should  be  passed,  and  they  should  be  fiirced  to  hare  any  one 
licensed  in  the  yicinity. 

Q.    Are  a  laige  majority  of  the  people  agunst  a  license  ? 

A,    I  think  this  was  the  case  last  fall 

Q.    Then  there  is  no  danger  of  there  bdng  any  license  law  in  your  town  ? 

A,    I  should  think  not,  if  they  take  control  of  it 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  when  yon  adopt  a  license  law  in  any  town,  Ike 
people  of  that  town  must  necessarily  be  in  fitvor  of  it 

A,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  eixact  feature  of  the  proposed  system,  whether 
it  would  be  confined  to  the  town  or  the  county. 

Q.  Then  in  speaking  of  Chelmsford,  yon  supposed  that  the  license  of  the 
sale  was  to  be  set  up  against  the  wishes  .of  the  people  of  Qiehnsfiird  ? 

A.    I  should  think  it  would  be  if  others  had  the  control  of  it 

Q.    None  of  the  petitioners  having  proposed  that,  obviates  the  objection  ? 

A,  I  do  not  think  it  would  very  much,  because  my  neighhonng  town 
might  have  it 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  that  in  your  neighboring- city  <^  Lowell,  so  far,  here* 
tofore  ? 

A .  I  suppose  it  has  been  so  that  they  could  get  it  almost  any  time  in  Low- 
ell; still  there  has  been  a  very  great  diminution  in  the  amount  consumed, 
compared  with  former  times. 

Q,  Have  the  people  of  Chelmsford,  if  they  wish,  any  difficulty  in  getting 
it  at  Lowell  ?      ' 

A,  I  suppose  they  can  get  it  there ;  or  I  suppose  they  have  in  times  past 
r  do  not  suppose  they  could  get  it  as  well  to*day. 

Q*  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  prohilntory  law  has  prevented  the  use  of 
it  in  Chelmsford,  nor  that  the  people  that  wanted  it  could  get  it  without  any 
difficulty  ? 

A.    I  can  conceive  that  it  is,  indeed.  « 

Q.  If  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  getting  it,  how  did  the  law  produce 
that  diminution  ? 

A,    I  can  conceive  that  moral  suasion  will  operate  somewhat 

Q,  Then  because  it  is  not  sold  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  account  of  Uie  incon- 
venience of  it,  people  go  without  it,  do  they  ? 

A.  On  accoant  of  the  inconvenience.  Of  courso,  if  they  add  It  in  the 
community  it  would  be  used  to  a  greater  extent 
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Q,  The  question  wlucli  I  detare  to  ask  »;  snpponng  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  that  respect,  would  the  difficulty  be  greater  in  enforcing  the  law  in 
North  Chelmsford  than  in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  suppose  it  woukl  not  be. 

Q,  Kow,  it  would  be  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  that  yon  have  no 
license  law  in  Chelmsford;  woidd  yon  think  it  right  for  the  people  to  say  that 
yon  should  ? 

A.    I  shonld  not  ftd  it  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  foel  that  it  is  light  to  say  that  Boston  shall  sol  haye  her  way 
becaose  it  is  contrary  to  your  ojiAnion,  while  they  judge  it  is  better  for  them  ? 

A.  Perhaps  we  should  have  nothing  to  say  about  it,  if  they  confined  it  to 
themsehres.    They  having  the  liberty  to  sell  woold  sell  to  our  people. 

Q.  But  yon  say  there  is  less  drinking  because  of  the  inconyenienoe  of  get- 
ting it  in  LowelL  Yon  haye  no  idea  that  anybody  will  come  to  Boston  to  get 
it,  if  they  would  not  come  to  Lowell  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  if  it  is  sold  in  Boston,  it  will  be  sold  from  Boston  to  Lowell, 
and  from  Lowell  to  Chefansford. 

<2.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  think  it  is  really  right  for  yon  to 
assume  in  Chelmsford  to  say  what  we  should  do  in  Boston,  while  eyerybody 
concedes  that  you  should  take  care  of  your  own  interests  in  your  own  way. 
Do  yon  think  that  is  really  a  fiiir  practice  for  men  to  act  upon  ? 

A»  I  suppose  if  our  neighborhood  generaBy  shonld  hare  a  license,  they 
would  confine  it  to  theb  own  people. 

Q.  In  the  towns  in  which  tiiere  would  be  licenses^  what  would  probably  be 
done  under  this  sjrstem.  Has  there  been  a  moment  that  yoor  people  coold 
not  get  is  mneh  as  they  wanted  ? 

A .    Yes,  sir ;  I  can  say  that  in  Lowell  people  have  been  refused. 

Q.    You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  liquor  has  not  been  s^ld  in  Lowell  ?  * 

A.    I  tUnk  it  is  so  at  the  present  day. 

Q,  Do  you  know  tfhything  of  your  own  knowledge.  It  is  testified  in  gen- 
eral that  liquor  is  oM  all  oyer  the  town.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own 
knowledge,  do  you  ? 

A,    Perhap  I  could  not  speak  as  an  eye-witness  to  it. 

Q.    You  do  not  know  that  there  is  no  sale  ? 

A .    I  could  not  say  as  an  eye-witness. 

Q.  Do  ytn  regard  it  necessary  that  the  cities  and  larger  towns  should  be 
prohibited  horn,  selling  liquor  ?  You  say  that  in  cities  this  law  should  be 
executed,  and  that  you  are  not  willing  that  they  should  hare  much  of  any 
Toice  as  to  regulating  their  own  affairs  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say  that.  If  yon  sell  in  the  cities,  it  is  sold  throughout  the 
State.    I  think  this  State  ought  to  say  whether  they  shall  sell  it  or  not 

Q»  In  yiew  of  that  principle,  what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  State 
Constabulary  undertaking  to  decide  in  Boston  what  class  of  dealers  may  go 
on  and  sell  without  their  intefering,  and  what  class  cannot    Is  that  proper  ? 

A,    I  should  think  it  was  their  business  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  is  framed  ? 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  law  and  the  principle  involyed  in  it,  the 
effect  of  which  is  tp  prohibit  a  certain  class  of  dealers  from  selling,  and  not 
ftfifect  others  ? 

108 
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A.  I  should  say  that  Boston  ought  to  comply  with  the  law  as  well  as  odwr 
places. 

Q.  Supposing  they  find  it  necessary  to  make  Ihid  discriinination,  and  aay 
to  the  wholesale  dealers,  we  shall  not  seize  your  Uqaoxa ;  can  you  not  canceiTe 
some  difficulty  in  Boston  in  enforcing  this  law  ? 

A.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  can  conceiye  that  tbeie  ara  some  d^ 
culties. 

Q.  But  here  in  Boston,  with  all  the  several  instnuientaliiies  which  tbey 
haTe,  they  have  got  agunst  a  stamp.  Can  you  not  eoBceire  thai  in  Boston 
we  may  hare  diffieuties  that  you  know  nolhuig  about  in  Hioith  Cbahnaford  ? 

A.    There  may  be  difficulties  which  we  should  not  eB^oaater. 

Q.  Now  are  yon  willing  that  we  shodd  judge  in  Boston  as  to  liie  best 
instrumentality  for  us  in  Boston  (not  to  apply  to  you),  to  pvamota  tke  caase 
of  temperance,  and  the  kind  of  l^gisbuion  b^nring  upon  it  ? 

A,    I  should  be  willing  if  they  would  not  disturb  us. 

Q.  *Well,  you  know  that  it  has  been  sold  finely  in  Lowell  most  of  the 
time  for  seventeen  years  ? 

A.  There  has  been  a  large  portion  of  that  time  when  it  has  not  been  adld 
fireely,  and  when  it  has  been  sold  under  fear. 

Q.    It  has  been  sold,  nevertheleas  ? 

A.  I  suppose  there  may  have  been  places,  for  nearly  all  the  time,. where 
certain  persons  who  understood  the  manosuvres  coold  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  SpooiirEB.)  Brother  Child,  in  speaking  of  tiie  diffieollM  of 
enforcing  the  law  in  Boston,  q>eaks  of  these  Itofgd  dealen,  and  of  Hie  Oon- 
stabulaiy  not  having  thou^t  it  expedient  to  seise  their  iiqnon  at  the  pwoent 
time.  Bo  you  not  understand  that  these  laige  daateit  have  .jtkeir  Iqws  in 
such  packages  that  they  cannot  be  seised  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  I  answered  that  quertion  in  that  way. 

Q.    Do  you  suppose  that  to  be  a  practical  solation  of  1^  question  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  that  is  the  reason  that  tiiey  do  not  atise 
packages  in  that  condition,  which  legaUy  they  cannot  seise  ? 

A.    That  is  the  way  X  undesstaad  it. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Edwarb  iMsuasK  (c^nHnued) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfoombb.)  I  would  like  to  aA  you  now,  riaee  you  have  read 
the  statementi  which  were  handed  yon,  whether  tiiey  do  not  open  die  waj  far 
a  great  many  legal  objections  ? 

A.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  not  drawn  up  so  that  yon  can  see ;  ncr  ean  any 
one,  by  cuikiry  reading,  see  how  far  they  ssi^  coniiot.  When  a  bSl  is 
drawn  up,  it  might  be  seen  how  far  they  might  be  in  conffict  and  how  ftr  that 
might  be  likdy  to  arise.    I  cannot  say  hpw  many  questions  may  anse. 

Q.  You  see  that  there  is  provision  for  sale  by  groeers  and  apotheoanes, 
and  hotel-keepers  and  victuallers,  is  there  not  room  consistently  with  that 
synopsis  to  get  up  any  numb^  of  grog«shope,  if  they  only  have  pie  or  cake  to 
sell? 

A .  There  have  always  been  evasions  of  that  kind,  and  such  ovasicms  wodd 
be  seen  here,  undoubtedly,  in  towns  where  the  public  opinion  is  right,  which 
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would  be  almost  every  town  in  the  Comaionwesltli.  I  haTe  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  a  law  based  on  such  a  principle  as  this  would  increase  the  sale 
of  KqnoT  as  a  beverage. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Andrew.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  state  of  tlung?  that  was 
observed  by  you  a  great  many  years  ago,  or,  to  begin  with,  about  1840  ? 

A.    Coming  down  to  1888. 

Q.    Beginning  with  1828? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  compared  witii  the  present  state  of  things,  do  you  not  recognixe  the 
fact  that  there  k  a  very  great  moral  difference  in  the  tone  of  society  ani^a 
very  different  tendency  in  society,  all  over  the  refined  and  civilized  world, 
Massachusetts  indnded,  concerning  the  pmctioe  of  personal  temperance,  or 
self-imposed  restniiiit  ? 

A.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  different  sentiment  now  on  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  liquors  as  a  beverage.  The  whole  tone  of  public  s^timent  has  been 
changed  since  that  lime.  As  for  restraint,  I  have  always  observed  the  human 
mind  is  very  restive  under  it,  and  I  think  the  cause  was^tho  same  forty  years 
ago  in  that  respect 

Q,    I  said  sdf^imposed  restraint  ? 

A.  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  did  not  so  undeistand  yon.  Undoubtedly  there 
is.    , 

Q.  You  know,  I  suppose,  or  if  you  do  not  recollect  it,  you  know  fix>m 
tradition  and  from  reading,  that  from  fijfty  to  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  not 
disreputable  to  the  most  respectable  men  to  be  intoxicated  ? 

A.  I  snppose  that  was  soy  sir.  I  have  heard  it  said  so ;  but  still  there  was 
a  loss  of  confidence,  of  course,  in  any  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  it ;  but 
there  was  great  leniency. 

Q.  But  aH  the  way  back,  fipom  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  to  a  hundred  years 
ago,  in  our  Puritan  ccnnmnnity,  do  you  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  shown  his- 
torically, that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  suffering  fr-om  over  stimula- 
tion rather  than  firom  under  stimulation — that  is  as  a  tendency  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  so.  You  will  observe  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  You  will 
find  old  documents  that  will  show  that  there  was  a  greater  use  then  than 
now. 

Q.  So  that  whal  the  pec^e  themselves  are  likely  to  do  when  living  firee 
and  acting  under  the  influence  of  reason,  morality  and  judgment,  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  people  would  have  done  in  any  part  of  that  period  ? 

A.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  the  same  extent;  but  one  having  observed  the 
course  of  action  under  the  laws  for  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  can  see  sub- 
stantially what  the  same  population  would  do  under  a  statute  somewhat  in 
the  same  fonn. 

Q.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  you  can  reason  to  some  extent  from  the  one 
to  the  other? 

A.  Tbat  is  precisely  my  proposition.  That  I  can  tell  substantially  what 
the  same  population  would  do  tmder  the  circumstances  imposed  by  a  similar 
law. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  includes,  within  itself^  all  the  delicacies  and  subtleties  of 
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the  hnman  mind,  heart  and  chaneter;  and  that  when  legislating  for  the  por- 
po0e  of  reducing  the  6df-«bQBe  of  man,  by  wanton  and  carelesB  misuae  of 
things  which  hare  a  certain  degree  of  usefulness,  we  are  onder  the  necessity 
of  careftdly  watching  ooneltes  to  see  that  we  do  not  overwork  the  mechanism 
and  neglect  tiie  moral  dynamics  ? 

A .    Undoubtedly,  that  is  true ;  and  all  that  I  take  into  my  calculations. 

(2.  Well,  now,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  temperance  reform,  bogtnniiig 
at  the  time  when,  as  I  have  learned,  one  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  of  the  voten 
in  the  old  county  of  Hymonth  were  posted  drunkards— going  back  to  that 
tigie  and  coming  up  to  now,  and  working  out,  under  a  moral  influence  and  by 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  a  great  moral  deliverance,  do  you  not  advise  a 
certain  degree  of  decorous  caotion  in  endeavoring  to  foist  in  a  merely  human 
machine,  and  works  of  art  and  man's  device  ?  Do  you  not  recognize  liie 
necesnty  of  doing  so  ? 

A,    Undoubtedly,  sur;  it  is  self-obvious. 

Q.  Now,  so  far  as  the  institutions  of  the  law  devised  by  the  Le^datnie 
and  executed  by  constables  are  concerned,  in  doing  this  work  is  it  not 
necessary  and  absolute,  in  order  to  its  having  any  great  efficiency  for  good, 
and  avoiding  great  efficiency  for  evil,  that  it  should  be  so  firamed  as  to  work 
side  by  side  with  the  development  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  and  to  unite 
the  judgment  of  all  or  nearly  all  good  men  ? 

A,  I  should  not  wut  for  that  of«ll  good  men,  or  nearly  all  men.  Between 
all  these  opinions  that  is  veiy  difficult  we  all  know,  to  manage.  I  have  m 
theory  to  propose  on  this  subject  I  have  none  that  I  desire  to  propose 
except  that  which  may  conduce  to  the  public  good.  And  I  was  going  to  say 
that  in  all  these  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  to  saty 
how  far  you  will  restrain  or  let  loose.  There  are  many  things  that,  as  wo  all 
know,  cannot  be  entirely  restrained;  This  cannot  be  entirely  restrained ;  but 
I  cannot  say  how  far  it  can  operate  and  control  in  this  city,  for  instance.  I 
cannot  say  how  men  are  stirred  up  in  this  place  or  whether  they  feel  any 
great  interest  in  regard  to  the  matter.  My  proposition,  and  yours,  I  presmne, 
(it  is  immaterial  what  our  private  impressions  are),  is  that  it  will  produoe  a 
salutary  check.  We  are  all  aware  how  under  the  license  law  many  wiU 
protect  themselves,  and  it  is  only  in  the  prosecution  that  you  can  restrain 
these  men.  I  go  as  fitr  as  any  one  dse  in  tiie  employment  of  moral  soaaion, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  often,  but  there  are,  after  all  this  is  exercised, 
some  men  who  will  not  be  reached  by  it. 

Q.  You  admit  that  there  are  uses  for  alcoholic  liquids,  not  only  in  the 
manufactures  and  in  the  arts,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  human  economy, 
both  external  and  internal  ? 

A,    Undoubtedly  it  is  so. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  use,  by  the  private  individual,  in  his  own. 
house  and  in  his  own  person,  of  an  article  lawfolly  existent,  and  which  he 
may  righteously  use,  you  would  not  have  the  law  interfere  and  undertake  to 
decide  for  him  ? 

A.    Certainly  I  should  not    The  best  regulation  with  safety  to  the 
munity  would  be  my  doctrine. 
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Q.  Nov,  admitting  that  there  is  a  certain  quantity  which  must  be  sold 
and  jnust  be  used,  aiyl  when  we  come  down  to  the  last  analysis,  the  ultimate 
use  most  of  necessity  be  decided  by  the  people  themselves,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly, under  Divine  Frovidence,  be  decided  by  any  goremment,  do  you  not 
think  it  advisable  that,  while  attempting  to  protect  .the  publio  and  preserve 
peace  and  order,  we  should  seek  to  create  as  little  antagonism  between 
the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  government  on  the  other,  as  possible  ? 

A.  Certkinly,  if  it  ca|i  be  done  so  as  to  protect  the  people.  The  natural 
liberty  of  the  people  demands  that  there  should  be  only  so  much  resbaint  as 
is  necessary  for  the  public  good,  and  not  be  a  cause  of  friction  and  antagonism 
between  the  government  and  the  people.  Now  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  retail  distribution,  of  these  seductive  and  dangerous,  but  yet,  for  some  pur- 
poses, useful  and  necessaiy.  articles,  in  a  £^ven  community,  would  it  not  be 
better,  all  other  things  being  equal,  that  that  community  or  locality,  for 
instance,  Needhank,  Wayland,  or  Worcester,  or  Boston,  should  have  something 
to  say  about  the  persona  who  should  dispense  it,  and  the  circomstances  under 
which  it  should  be  dispensed  ? 

A.    Undoubtedly ;  and  they  do  with  the  present  law. 

Q,  We  will  speak  of  that  in  a  moment  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  certain 
ultimate  minimum  of  consumption  reached,  and  permanently  maintained, 
would  it  not  be  most  surely  reached  and  permanently  maintained,  by  having 
the  people  of  the  locality  themselves  feel  that,  upon  their  interest  and  constant 
vigilance  and  discpsdon  with  each  other,  that  result  in  a  great  measure  is  to 
be  obtained  ?  .  • 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is.  so.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  small  munici- 
palities or  the  cities,  it  should  be  left  finally  to  the  people,  because  they  have 
an  effect  upon^adjcuniiig  municipalities  and  cities,  and  throughout  the  whole 
State. 

Q,  Do  not  the  town  of  Needham  and  the  town  of  \^ayland  appoint  their 
cfwn  liquor  agents? 

A,    I  am  a  little  doubtiul  about  Wayland ;  I  do  not  know  about  Needham. 

Q.  1£  they  are  appointed  at  all,  they  are  ^pointed  by  the  towns,  are  they 
not? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Yon  are  not  in  favor  of  that  right  being  taken  away  from  the  towns 
and  having  liquor  agents  appobted  by  the  Govemor  and  Council  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  think  not 

Q,  Therefore,  ibr  the  purposes  of  distributing,  these  thingi,  the  towns 
themselves  should  appoint  for  themselves  ? 

A.    For  specific  objects. 

<2.  I  understand  that ;  but  you  also  know  that  the  liquor  agent,  if  he  sold 
the  article,  has  no  power  to  control  the  use  ? 

A.    Of  course  not 

(2.  So  that  the  town  agent  jn  Needham  or  in  Wayland,  if  he  sells  to  John 
Smith  or  Peter  Gill,  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  him  from  making  impro]|sr 
use  of  it,  and  cannot  be  punished  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  being  so,  do  you  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  desirahle  that 
the  government  should  come  int^  the  liquor  traffic,  or  #o  the  canTiiig  on  of 
an7  other  business  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  the  gorennn^nt,  as  a  gcyvetimieiit, 
should  be  kept  out  of  tiie  traffic  ? 

A.  If  it  can  be  done  with  equal  safety  by  other  moans,  I  would  ha:?e  the 
government  kept  out  of  it. 

Q.    That  is,  if  it  can  be  done  by  other  meana  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Therefore  is  not  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  government  ? 

A .    I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  our  State  should  foe  enabled  to  swing  aroimd 
the  whole  traffic  in  pure  alcohol  and  alcoholic  compositiont  aad  beverages  of 
evciy  descriptioh  from  the  wholesalers  and  maaufitetarers  and  Tetail«rt  into 
the  hands  of  government  officiab  themselves,  that  there  would  be  great  peril 
that  this  business,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  anaoally,  would 
control  the  politics  oj^  ^e  State  instead  of  being  oontroBed  by  the  Stale  7 

A,    I  should  fear  so. 

Q.  I  should  fear  so,  too ;  and,  therefore,  is  not  that  considerstion  one  tint 
we  ought  to  consider  in  respect  to  this  very  kind  of  legislation  which  we  have 
now  in  hand  ? 

A.  In  all  these,  we  are  to  set  one  against  1^  oilier  andtake  an  eligiUe 
course. 

Q,  Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  subject;  of  Heeases.  Yon  hvm  becsi  adnd 
to  compare  a  possible  license  law  with  those  which  have  existed,  and  to  com* 
pare  the  probable  operation  of  sucb  license  law.  I  suppose  you  recollect  that 
the  institution  of  the  State  Constabulary  did  not  exist  cotemporaneoosly  witii 
any  of  those  license  systemsr? 

A,    Certainly,  sir. 

Q.    Or  the  power  to  seize  exist  heretofore  ? 

A.    Before  1852? 

Q.    It  did  not  exkt  under  the  old  laws,  did  it  ? 

A.  Of  course  not,  under  the  old  law&---^not  before  10BS.  I  think  there  was 
none  of  that  machinery  in  connection  with  the  law  before  1852. 

Q.  Here  are  two  new  and  powerful  agencies.  Now  in  proposing',  as  our 
scheme  does,  that  the  power  to  sdce  shall  ^cmtimie^as  toafiBfiiomnlaw- 
fhlly  held  for  sale';  that  the  Consti^bulary  of  the.  Commoaw^aitJi,  as  a  BKam 
of  public  order,  shall  continue  likewise ;  and  when  you  eenatder  that  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  oomplained  of  for  selling  without  legal  i%ht  will  be'sal^t 
to  be  indicted  and  proceeded  against  by  the  existing  lawjoataa  it  knew 
written  and  just  as  it  is  now  interpreted  by  the  couits,  does -not  the  difficdty 
relative  to  the  inteipretatibn  and  settlement  .of  the meainng  of  the  fttatartsi 
for  all  practical  purposes  disappear  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  mind.  A  law  cannot  very  well  be  finmed  in  regard  to 
which  some  ingenioos  nmxk  m«j  not  frame  an  ol^feetfon. 

<2-  Now  let  us  see.  The  town  agent  is  enitfaerixed  to  sell.  Su|^|M8e  yos 
say  in  your  law  another  man  may  also  be  permitted  or  licensed  or  maOnanted 
by  the  town  authorities  to  sell  the  same  liquors.    Will  there  be-  any  more  dif 
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ficulfy  in  indicting  the  second  man  or  ^nisluikg  him,  il»n  there  is  m  indicting 
the  first  man  ? 

A.  Periiaps not;  bnt  when  yon  see  die  whole communitjr agitated,  and 
the  question  carried  to  Washington  whether  a  num  can  sell  under  a  govern- 
ment license,  one  can  hardly  tell  what  objections  may  not  be  raised. 

Q-  That  Is  to  say,  there  is  no  telling  what  profMonal  ingenuity  or  stu- 
pidity'there  may  be. 

A.    Be  it  so ;  that  is  not  my  expression. 

Q.  I  am  saying  that  a  second  person  is  licensed  to  sell  or  fbrbidden  to  mU  ; 
tbat  is  in  connection  with  eidsting  barriers*    Is  there  any  difficulty  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  as  there  is.  I  have  only  said  that  it  might  be.  When 
you  get  a  law  passed,  or  a  legislative  provision,  ^ving  Uber^  to  voters,  the 
whole  thing  rises  up  in  a  series  of  questions  beftira  the  courts,  and  you  will 
harcHy  get  them  down  for  a  series  <^  years.    That  is  aQ  that  I  mean. 

TBfltlMONT  OF  HOK.  HaJRT£EY  Wu^LIAMB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sk>oneb.)  You  aie  prosecuting  officer  for  Worcester 
County,  I  bdieve? 

A.    I  am,  sir. 

Q.    How.long,  sir  ? 

A,  I  was  elected  in  166ir,  and  so  have  been  a  little  more  than  a  year  in 
the  office* 

Q.  Did  you  fbd  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law 
in  regacrd  to  the  traffic  in  liquors  in  your  county  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  no  very  serious  diffieulties.  'Hiere  is  no  very  serious  diffi- 
culty so  ikr  as  the  jury  is  concerned.    The  difficulty  is  in  finmng  testimony. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  find  that  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  aid  in  suppressing  the 
traffic? 

A.    Yes, sir. 

Q.  Is  it  Hot  very  largely  restrained  in  Worcester  County,  by  that 
agency  ? 

A.    I  have  no  doiibt  that  it  is. 

Q.    Do  you  think  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  open  sale  in  Worcester  ? 

A .  That  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer.  The  bfficera  could  answer  that 
rery  mucb  better  than  I  can.  I  have  no  doubt  of  this :  that  there  are  large 
numbers  who,  a  year  ago,  were  engaged  in  breaking  the  law,  who  have  given 
up  now,  because  of  the  prosecutions.  - 

Q.  They  feel  that  they  are  to  be  vigorously  pursued,  and  that  probably 
tiie  State  wilf  be  too  strong  for  them  ? 

A.    That  is  probably  the  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  denre  to  say,  rebtive  to  the  gen* 
eral  subject  ? 

A,  I  came  here  simply  to  answer  questions.  I  have  no  speech  prepared. 
I  can  say  this :  that  I  can  hatdty  conceive  of  ah  instrument  of  more  efficiency, 
— ^for  that  is  the  great  object,  and  I  suppose  it  is  of  all  good  men, — to  sup- 
press intemperattce ;  and'  I  cannot  ccmceive  of  a  law  that  could  be  more 
efficient  than  the*  present  hiw.  It  may  be  iol^r&et,  peitiaps,  but  the  experience 
of  the  last  year,  renders  it  a  little  dangerous  to  sell.    I  have  heard  that  it  would 
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be  more  so  under  the  present  ]»w  than  under  a  license  law.  Of  comae,  I 
have  not  had  any  particular  experience  in  that  and  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
would  be  just  as  difficiilt  to  get  the  testimony  in  cases  under  that  law  as  in 
cases  of  the  Yiolation  of  the  present  law.  There  is  anodier  suggestion,— 
perhaps  not  a  reason^— why  the  law  should,  be  retained.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  from  inquiiy ,  those  who  sell  and  those  who  defend  the 
sellers  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  license  law  is  better  than  the  present 
one. 

Q.    The  sellers  ? 

A .    Tes,  sir ;  and  those  who  defend  the  sellers. 

Q.  Practical  temperance  measures  haye  not  generally  come  fitmi  soeh 
sources,  have  they  ? 

A.  Ko,  so  £eu>  as  I  have  observed.  There  is  one  other  thing  liiat  hss 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind,  wluch  is,  that,  ordinarily,  in  granting  licenses, 
every  person  in  the  conununity  who  can  pay  for  a  license  expects  that  the 
goT^ment  will  license  him.  I  understand  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  it  b  not 
proposed  to  grant  licenses,  except  to  a  certain  extent.  One  other  suggestion 
occurs  to  me.  One  objection  to  it  has  been  that  probably  it  had  not  been 
enforced  and  could  not  be ;  yet  probably  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it 
was  more  likely  to  be  enforced  than  at  the  present  time.  I  suppose  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Constabulary  fbsce,  as  it  is  called  (I  do  not  know  how  mach 
has  been  said  in  regard  to  that),  is  a  very  efficient  instrument  for  if»  ^xeen* 
tion  of  this  law. 

Q,  You  have  no  question  that  this  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  has 
caused  this  vigorous  effort  to  get  the  law  changed  ? 

A.  Well,  sir ;  that  has  suggested  itself  to  my  mmd  very  naturally.  I  have 
not  supposed  that  the  temperance  people  were  moving  in  this  direction.  I 
have  not  supposed  that  this  movement  for  a  change  was  from  soch  people, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  temperance  men  in  the  community 
who  are  honest  in  their  conviction  that  the  license  law  would  be  the  hmL ; 
.  but  I  think  they  would  find  that  those  who  sell  would  be  on  their  side. 

Qf    Do  you  not  find  that  the  present  law  is  not  enfbceed  in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  think  that  may  be  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  You. spoke  of  the  enforcement  of  this  law.  If 
nine  thoussAd  citixens  of  Boston  petition  ibr  it,  does  it  indicate  a  state  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  coxrying  out  the  prohibitory  law  ? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  that  you  and  the  Committee  could  judge  of  as  weD 
as  I  could.  I  suppose  that  if  a  mi^jorily  of  the  members  of  a  community  an 
opposed  to  a  law,  there  might  be  and  would  be  great  difficulty  in  enfivcing  it. 

Q.  Will  a  law  of  this  peculiar  character,  which  strikes  at  the  private 
practice  of  individuals,  and  their  acts  in  their  families,  with  so  great  a  maA- 
ment  against  it,  be  fully  carried  out,  even  with  the  most  perfect  machinery  ? 
What  is  your  experience  in  this  matter  as  prosecotiag  officer  ? 

A,  I  will  say  in  answer  to  that,  that  the  only  difficulty  I  see  in  the  way 
would  be  in  getting  a  proper  jury  to  try  the  cases.  If  yon  have  men  on  your 
panel  who  believe  that  a  law  is  wrong  and  that  no  man  ought  tq  be  convicted, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  covictions  under  such  i 
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Q.  In  regard  to  this  law  as  exciting  a  great  deal  of  interest  as  it  does  in 
Boston,  and  a  very  laige  majority  of  the  legal  Toters  being  oppoeod  to  it ;  can 
yon  not,  in  that  state  of  things,  conceive  that  the  people  of  Boston  may  think 
that  they  could  promote  temperance  by  some  modification  of  this  law  V 

A.    I  have  no  doubt  that  they  might  be  so. 

Q,  Now  if  a  law  of  this  kind  were  to  be  passed,  permitting  licenses  to  be 
given  to  public  houses  and  to  victualing  saloons  to  furnish  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  that  only  with  food,  and  no  public  bar  being  allowed,  and  grocers  being 
only  permitted  to  furnish  liquors  to  families  to  buy  them  and  carry  them  away, 
and  never  to  have  them  drink  on  the  premises,  and  those  licenses  being  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  the  prepent  machinery  left 
in  full  force  in  reference  to  the  unauthorized  sale  and  of  violation  of  the  law, 
— hIo  yon  think  that,  under  that  system,  as  the  present  law  is  in  Boston,  we 
could  promote  temperance  better  than  under  the  present  law  ? 

A,  I  have  not  analyzed  that  precise  question,  but  my  impression  would  be 
that*yoa  eould  not,  and  for  this  reason :  that  at  present,  I  think  that  liquor^ 
selling  is  generally  regarded  as  a  disreputable  business.  If  you  grant  licenses 
it  ^ves  a  respectability  and  character  to  the  sale,  which  it  did  not  have  before. 
1  think  that  the  tend^y  would  be  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  intem- 
perance. 

i2>  Isit  disreputable  for  a  man  tosell  a  glass  of  liquor  to  me,  if  it  is  not 
for  me  to  drink  ? 

A.    If  the  sale  be  in  violation  of  the  law  it  is  disreputable. 

Testimony  of  Rev.  Edwakd  Othebcak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spoonbb.)  I  have  called  you  to  testify  on  one  particular 
matter.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  sentiment  of  the  deigy 
of  this  State.  I  undentand  you  have  taken  some  measures  to  ascertain  that 
sentiment  as  £Bir  as  practical^    Will  you  please  tell  us  what  they  are  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  hear  from  clexgymen  in  Massachusetts, 
in  writing,  I  learn  that  there  are  some  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two  of  these 
persons  in  fovor  of  the  present  system  and  against  or  opposed  to  the  license 
system.  Fifty-six  are  in  favor  of  the  license  system,  and  seven  are  undecided 
in  their  opinion.  Of  the  £ifty*flix  who  are  in  favor  of  the  license  system, 
twenty^five  of  them  are  Boman  Catholic,  eight  Episcopalians,  twelve  Trinita* 
rians,  two  Orthodox  Congiegationalists,  one  Universalist,  five  Swedenborgian 
and  three  of  unknown  denopiinations. 

Q,    What  measures  did  yon  take  to  ascertain? 

A*  I  sent  out  a  circular  to  all  the  cleorgymen,  irrespective  of  denomina* 
tiont  in  the  State,  containing  the  question,  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
our  prohibitory  liquor  law  ? 

Q-    And  they  answered  yes  or  no  ? 

A,    And  they  answered  yes  or  na 

Q-    And  the  result  was  nine  hundred  and  sizty*two  to  fifty-six  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

d.    (By  Mr.  C91LI1*)    You  received  nine  hundred  replies,  did  yon  ? 

^.    Over  juae  hundred  letters. 

Q.    There  are  how  many  clergymen? 
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A.    About  fourteen  hundred. 

Q.    They  did  not  all  reply  ? 

A,     Oh,  no.    The  whole  number  that  we  have  heard  from  is  one  i 
and  twenty-five ;  but  wc  have  received  over  nine  hnndred  letters.    A  portioii 
of  these  gave  their  names  in  writing  on  remonstrances  against  the  license  law. 

Q.    Did  you  receive  nine  hundred  letters  declaring  distinctly  as  to  qpinion  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    No  definition  of  what  the  license  law  was  ? 

A .    No,  sir ;  simply  the  question. 

Q,    Nor  the  provision  proposed  by  anybody  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  the  question  which  you  asked  ? 

A,  '^  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  our  present  prohibitoiy  liqaor  law 
or  of  enacting  a  license  law  7*" 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Shbrman.)  Do  you  know  others  than  thd  fifty-six,  aside 
from  the  answers  to  the  letters  ? 

A.  I  judge  that  there  are  a  few,  as  I  notice  the  testimony  of  some  before 
the  Committee. 

Q.    These  were  not  included  ? 

A.    These  were  not  included. 

Mr.  Child.  The  question,  as  it  reads  in  the  printed  circular,  is,  ^  Are 
you  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  our  prohibitory  law  and  enacting  a  Ucenae  law  ?" 

• 
Testimony  op  Edwabd  Jarvis,  M.  D. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Miner.)    How  many  years  h^ve  you  been  a  physician  ? 

A,    Thirty-six  years. 

Q.  Have  you  given  special  attention  to  statistics  touching  the  sabjects 
here  under  consideration  ? 

A.  I  want  to  state  more  than  statistics.  I  want  to  read  to  you  tiie  aotiior- 
ity  of  one  of  perhaps  the  most  learned  scholars  of  the  present  time.  It  is 
Morel,  of  France,  who  has  been,  during 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Do  you  speak  of  the  French  or  the  Engiiaii 
copy  ? 

A.  I  speak  of  the  French  copy.  It  is  a  copy  which  I  procured  myself 
from  France,  being  unable  to  obtain  one  in  this  country.  M.  Morel  was  con- 
nected formerly  with  various  French  hospitals,  and  a  member  of  the  Inslitate 
or  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  now  he  writes  this  book, — Des  Degenireaeences 
de  VEspece  Humainey — ^not  that  the  whole  generation  is  degenerating,  bvt 
concerning  the  waste  of  constitutional  force  in  the  human  fiimily.  He  say«, 
on  page  48  of  this  treatise,  that  ItranslaHng]  this  is  remarked  ^  in  the  atese 
of  alcoholic  liquors  and  of  certain  narcotics,  such  as  opium.  Under  the  haSo- 
ences  of  these  poisonous  (toxiques)  agents  there  have  been  produced  perro 
sions  so  great  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  that  in  the  result,  as  wc 
have  demonstrated,  are  the  true  degeneracies  of  the  present  time,  whether  in 
influence  direct  from  the  poisonous  agent,  or  by  the  transmission  of  hcreditaiy 
power  in  the  child.*^  He  says  again  that  ^  the  disastrous  effects  produced  in 
the  human  economy  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  cunsUtate  a  mMhdfJ* 
Then  he  makes  a  reference  to  a  work,  by  ft  learned  Swedish  atxtiior,  dei^ 
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nated  Alcoholismus  ehronicuSj  saying  that  h^  conriders  this  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  the  causes  of  degeneracy  in  the  human  race.    He  says,-^^'  AIco* 
hoi  produces  a  malady  which  offers  the  symptoms  of  a  veritable  poison 
(empotscnnemenf),^    I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  iatot  that  it  is  more 
than  an  accident  that  the  sarme  irord  is  used  to  mean  drunkenness,  intoxication 
and  poison.     T&xique  is  the  word  used  for  poison,  and  it  is  more  than  an  axMsi* 
dent  that  thb  was  used  to  indicate  the  same  thing.    He  says,— <^  Persons 
morbidly  (matadwement)  transformed  in  consequence  of  alcoholic  excess, 
become  a  class  of  degenerated  persons  by  intoxication.''    I  merely  report  the 
salient  points.    Worse  than  all  this,  he  says  I^Mit  the  alcoholic  influence  viti- 
ates the  constitution  of  the  person  himself  who  drinks,  and  gives  him  a  pow- 
erlessness  to  transmit  a  full  health ;  that  he  transmits  the  health  which  he  has 
to  his  offspring,  and  hence  a  health  with  a  similar  constitational  force,  and 
with  greater  propensities  for  dnnking  alcoholic  drinks.    He  then  gives  a  lower 
health  to  the  child,  until  it  at  last  ends  in  powerlessness  to  transmit  health  at 
alL    He  speaks  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  heritage  and  the  consti^ 
tntion :    ^  The  physical  degradation,  the  completd  perversion  of  tiie  intellt- 
gence  and  of  the  aenUments  do  not  remain  a  state  of  facts  isolated  and 
belonging  to  the  person  who  has  passed  away,  bat  it  ia  connected  with  the 
future  and  with  the  descendants.    It  does  not  appear  vatAl  die  victims  of  tiiis 
deplorable  habit  at  last  become  extinguished."*    I  wiU  read  one  more  from 
this,  and  then  I  am  done  with  this  book.    He  says  that  the  first  conditidnt  of 
tin  alcoholic   cofistitution   are   ^^immoraUt^^  depravaiianj  exds   akooUquei^ 
abrutissenvent  fMrxiU*  The  second  becomes  hereditary  intemperance,  a  daagetr 
of  excess  and  mania,  and  general  X)araly6is.  In  the  third  generation  the  tendency 
is  to  hypocondria,  deep  melancholy,  ideas  of  being  persecuted,  and  tenden- 
cies to  homicide.    In  the  fourth  generation  intelligence  iq  scarcely  or  sli^dy 
developed,  with  the  first  access  of  mania  early  in  life,  stupidity,  tendency 
{transition)  to  idiolism,  and  probable  extinction  of  that  &mily  through  that 
crime.    These  are  my  views.    I  have  looked  at  this  matter  physiologically.    I 
began  early  in  life  to  give  attention  to  the  causes  of  disease.    When  I  was 
yet  a  student  down  here  at  Dr.  Shattuck's,  thirty-seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
the  question  occurred  to  me — What  is  the  cause  of  so  much  disease  ?    I  began 
to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  medicine.    And  from  that  time  I  have  looked  to 
'  the  origin  of  disease,  and  the  causes  that  vitiate  the  human  constitution,  and 
render  it  susceptible  first  to    disease,  and  then  comparatively  powerless 
to    resist,  and    consequently   more   subject  to  the  final  consequences  of 
disease.    I  will  read  from  an  analysis  in  the  Boston  '*  Medical  and  Sur- 
real Journal"  of  March  22,  1866,  of  an  article  that  I  read  before  the 
Norfolk  District  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,    ^ir.  F.  G.  P.  Nei- 
son,  Actuary  of  the  Medical,  Invalid  and  General  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  London,  has  takcti  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  alcoholism 
upon  human  life.    I  should  say  to  you  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  the 
intemperate  class.    It  was  liis  intention  to  '^  include  only  such  persons  as  were 

«  L«  degradation  physique,  la  perversion  eompl^  de  PintcHIgenee  et  dcs  sentiments,  ne 
restnit  pas  k  P^tat  de  ees  ftits  Isolds  qui,  n'ayant  aucun  lappoit  ni  avee  le  pass^  des  parents, 
ni  arec  Pavenir  des  descpwdants,  disparaitnOent  tdt  ou  tard  avee  les  Tiotimes  do  oette 
deplorable  habitude. 
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decidedly  addicted  to  drinking  habits,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  bring  witlun 
observation  mere  occasional  drinkers,  or  wliat  is  usually  termed  generous  or 
free  liyers."    He  says  that  the  result  among  persons  frcm  20  to  30  years  old, 
among  a  general  population,  was  an  average  of  life  S5  per  cent  of  the  length 
of  life  that  people  should  average.    From  80  to  40,  the  average  was  38  per 
cent  of  life  compared  with  the  general  population  (which  includes  these  also), 
and  a  loss  of  62  per  cent    From  40  to  60,  the  avenge  was  41  per  cent,  and 
a  loss  of  59.    They  live,  by  this,  less  than  half  of  the  time  that  the  average  of 
people  do  at  that  time.    From  50  to  60,  the  average  was  51  per  cent  agadnst 
a  loss  of  49.    At  60  and  over^  the  average  was  63  per  cent,  and  a  loss  of  37 
percent    Three  Ufe  insurance. companies  in  London,  which  insured  on  a 
general  population,  lost  per  thousand,  18, 14, 15  and  26.    The  Temperance 
Provident  Life  Insurance  Compa&y  lost  but  7^  per  thousand.    I  have  exam- 
ined carefiiUy  and  analyzed  the  reports  of  mortality  from  the  banning  of 
our  reports,  from  1841  to  1865,  in  Massachusetts,  excluding  Suffolk  County- 
I  find  that  the  ratio  of  those  who  died  from  intemperance,  including  those 
who  died  fropi  delirium  tremens,  from  1841  to  1850,  was  630  in  a  hundred 
thousand  deaths.    From  1851  to  1854,  it  was  349  in  a  hundred  thousand. 
From  1855  to  1860,  it  was  445  in  a  hundred  thousand.    From  1861  to  1864^ 
it  was  365  in  a  hundred  thousand.    And  you  must  remember  that  this  last 
period  would  include  the  Irish  who  bring  a  great  deal  of  excess  of  intemper- 
ance.   I  have  had  a  special  reason  for  examining  Iiowell,  because  Mr.  Clark 
sent  me  his  book  in  which  he  said  that  intemperance  was  increasing  in  LoweD. 
I  exambed  the  reports  fi^m  1841 ;  and  I  find  that  finom  1841  to  1851  the 
number  of  deatiis  from  intemperance  was  66  in  ten  thousand  of  all  deatlis; 
and  firom  1852  to  1865,  there  were  26  deaths  from  intemperance  out  of  ten 
thousand  of  all  the  deaths.    I  have  also  compared  the  fMroportion  of  deal!* 
from  intemperance  to  the  number  of  the  population.    In  the  period  from  1841 
to  1851, 1  find  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  intemperance  was  one  in 
8,421  of  the  living ;  and  in  the  period  frxim  1852  to  1864  there  was  a  propor- 
tion of  one  in  20,667  of  the  living. 

[The  session  of  the  Ck>numttee  was  extended  considerably  beyond  the  usual 
hour  of  adjournment,  and  the  testimony  of  the  last  witaaess  was  unavoidablj 
cut  short,  and  no  opportunity  offered  for  cross-examination.] 

Adjourned. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Committee  met  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony 
in  support  of  the  petition  from  the  Massachusetts  Ck>ll^ge  of  Pharmacy. 
Samuel  M.  Colcord,  of  Boston,  presented  a  memorial,  which  he  read,  in  sjip- 
port  of  the  petition,  and  stated  that  it  was  denred  that  the  Committee  should 
understand  that  those  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
i^peared  not  as  partisans  either  for  or  against  a  license  law,  but  appeared  to 
present  their  case  and  tell  the  whole  truth  as  to  how  they  were  atuated,  and 
were  ready  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  Committee  desired  to  ask. 

AiW  the  reading  of  the  memorial  the  following  witnesses  were  called: — 

TESTiHomr  of  Charlbs  Edwabd  Buckingham,  M.  D. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Colcord.)  You  are  Surgeon  at  the  City  Hospital,  are  you 
not? 

A,    I  am,- sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  been  in  practice  of  medidne  ? 

A*    Twenty-two  jrears  this  month. 

Q.  You  have  had  occasion  every  day  to  use  wines  or  spirits  in  your  prac- 
tice? 

A.    I  should  think  that  I  had. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  use  to  take  the  place  of  these 
articles  ? 

A»    Hiat  IS  a  question  that  I  cannot  answer.    I  do  not  know. 

Q-  In  your  judgment  do  you  think  it  necessary  for  an  apothecary  to  sell 
wines  and  spirits  audio  dispense  them  ? 

A.    I  certainly  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  them  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  ? 

A»    In  my  opinion  it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  mixed  or  unmixed ;  that  is,  in  prescriptions  or  in  admin- 
istering generally,  they  are  sold  to  be  used  by  themselves? 

A,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  wines  and  spirits  for  medicines,  and  for 
officinal  articles. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  apothecaries  furnishing 
these  wines? 

A.  In  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  an  apothecary  should 
have  these  wines. 

.  Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  prescriptions  of  physicians  could  be  prepared 
by  the  apothecaries  without  the  tiberty  of  using  these  articles  ?  What  is  your 
oinnion  of  that? 

A.  My  opinion  is  that  they  could  not  be  properiy  prepared  by  the  liquor 
furnished  by  the  agents. 

Q.    Is  that  general  opinion  ? 
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A*    I  could  not  answer. 

Q,    The  ftpothecaiies  then  furnish  you  with  good  erdcles  of  this  kind  ? 

A,    When  they  do  not,  I  send  them  back. 

Q,  Have  you  anything  to  show  the  proportion  of  wines  that  you  use,  that 
the  apothecaries  furnish,  as  compared  with  those  that  are  furnished  by  &m^ 
lies  ?  The  question  is,  if  you  want  to  use  wines  or  spirits  in  private  practice, 
whether  you  give  your  directions  to  the  families  to  use  so  much  of  wines  and 
spirits,  letting  them  get  the  articles  where  they  hare  a  mind  to,  or  whether 
you  send  to  an  apothecary  ? 

A.  I  do  both  ways.  When  I  am  prescribing  in  a  fiunily  where  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  keep  good  wines  and  spirits,  and  1  tidnk  it 
necessary  that  the  patient  should  have  good  wine  or  good  spirit,  I  direct  Ihan 
what  to  give;  but  if  I  bave  occasion  to  know  that  tiiey  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  having  good  wines  or  gobd  spirits,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  sending  them  to  an 
apothecary,  if  I  know  of  a  good  one  in  the  vidnity  diat  i  can  Tely  npoBt  or  I 
send  them  to  a  wholesale  dealer  down  town.  For  example,  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  foe  particular  articles  with  directi^ma  that  they  dioold  be 
mixed  with  brandy  or  whiskey  or  gin,  if  you  please,  aad  in  some  fiimilift  I 
would  order  them  to  get  the  articles  already  mixed — ^being  always  in  the  hahit 
of  giving  written  directions,  and  not  directions  by  word  of  moutlu 

Q.  You  practise  in  some  families  where  there  is  more  or  less  difficulty  or 
inconvenience  for  them  to  get  the  liquors,  and  wheve  it  is  imfosaible,  and 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessa^  that  an  apotheeary  sfaoald  funuaH  them 
with  the  medicine  ? 

A.  I  do,  in  a  great  many  such  families ;  I  have  dona  that  thing  withia  a 
few  weeks,  and  I  have  had  a  child  under  my  care,  not  six  yean  of  age,  who 
for  a  fortnight  I  think  took  nothing  but  brandy  and  water,  and  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pint  of  brandy  a  day,  and  it  was  all  that  kept  the  ehild  alive.  It  was 
all  that  it  would  take.  It  was  g^ven  as  a  me<iioine  and  food.  He  then  got 
tired  of  it  and  took  it  in  the  form  of  miUc  pmach,  and*finally  the  child  got 
tured  of  that,  and  refused  to  take  it  altogether.  Notwithstanding  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  this  stand,  I  think  that  ahnosi  all  penoDs, 
to  whom  wines  and  spirits  are  prescribed  as  medicine,  get  dasgosted  with  the 
articles  sooner  or  later,  and  do  not  take  them  at  all.  I  have  known  that  to 
be  the  case  over  and  over  and  ov^  agion.- 

Q.  You  do  not  think  tiiat  it  induces  a  habit  of  using  these  artielBS  as  a 
drink? 

A,  I  think  it  is  a  very  common  thing  fi>r  pe<^le  to  attribete  te  the 
physician  the  habit  of  drinking  that  they  have  fanned ;  but  my  own  impres- 
sion is  that,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  those  who  have  begun  to  take  thiese 
medicines  get  tired  i^  dii^gusted  with  them  precisely  as  Ihey  ace  diiyBitfd 
with  castor  oil  and  senna  tea. 

Q.  The  amount  of  wines  and  liquors  used  in  itiediciiie,  have  you  any 
idea  of  fhe  prop<MPtion  they  bear  to  other  medic&nea  ?  Should  yoa  thiafc  it 
was  as  much  as  half,  or  as  much  as  ten  per  cent.,  or  how  ?  What  wodd  be 
the  average  amount  of  spirits  used  among  the  medical  profearion  ?  What 
proportion  does  it  bear  to  other  medicines  ? 


A.  I  kixm  nothiog  about  anybody's  else  i«Botice^  There  is  not  a  day 
paasea  when  I  do  aoi  pvesortbe  aone  Idnd  of  wine  or  sfmif  in  some  fona  or 
other;  eometimes  simj^y  I&  the  Ibm  of  wine  or  spiviifey  semetimes  in  the 
form  of  a  tincture,  and  sometimes  to  be  mixed  with  other  artielos,  and 
possibly  it  is  given  sometiiBee  in  the  fi»mof  ale  at  eidwr  er  poster* 

Q.    Is  it  used  exteasiTely  in  the  Hospital  ?  . 

A.  It  is  used,  I  haice  no  doubt)  very  extensively  tliere.  There,  is  probably  not 
a  day  passes  but  that  it  ia  leed,  either  in  the  firm  of  brandy  or  ale  or  porter 
4irginorsomeothttr|NrepaBatiQB.  There  is  not  a  daf  passes  that-I  do  not  pre- 
scribe it  for  some  one  myselfl  I  have  at  the  present  time,  son^whei^  in  the 
ndghborhood  of  forty  surgical  patienta  My  im^rsssson  is  that  out  of  that 
number  there  ave  these  who  are  taking  New  England  rum,  and  there  may  be 
some  more  who  are  taking  ale.  There  may  be  six  wha  axe  taking  New 
England  rum,  and  there  may  be  as  many  more  who  are  taking  ale.  I  do  not 
tlunk  X  am  giving  any  patient  brandy  at  the  present  time.  I  prefer  rum  for 
the  reason.that  I  should  feel  more  confident  that  they  would  get  good  rum. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)  You  make  a  remark  that  if  you  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  good  apotheoaiy  you  would  eend  to  sncb  an  apothecary  as 
jou  could  trust  There  are  apothecaries  tiien,.  I  take  it,  whom  you  would 
not  like  to  send  to  ? 

A.    There  certainly  are,  or. 

Q.  How  many  apothecaiiea de  yeu  think  there  lu^in  the  eilj  of  Boston 
whom  you  would  rely  upon  ? 

A,  I  could  not  give  you  an  answer  in  numbers ;  but  if  the  apothecaries 
-were  enabled  to  eanry  oat  the  plans  which  I  undeiftand  they  have  for  years 
be^i  attempting  te  carry  out,  and  prevent  any  ione  from  c^ng  into  the 
business  who  is  not  competent  as  a  pharmaceutist,  it  would  not  be  too  many 
to  license  them  alL 

Q.   About  how  many  would  tbare  be  likely  to  be  ? 

A,  1  could  not  tell  you  sfl^thing  about  it  I  iliould  make  provision  that 
•very  protokm  should  be  prepedy  guarded  in  this  s«qiect>  and  I  uuderstand 
that  the  apothecaries  have  been  endeavoring  to  restrict  firom  selling  as  iipoth- 
ecariea  all  those  who  are  not  competent  to  pevfonn  the  duties  of  an  apoth- 
ecary ; .  and  if  they  are  not  fit  to-  do  that  tliey  are  not  fit  to  cairy  on  any  other 
department  of  business  in  conneetien  witb  tl^si  as  important  aa  the  dispensing 
oflifuor-  • 

Q,  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  tiiat  the  city  authorities  may  appoint  as 
many  apothecaries  to  sell  as  they  please  ? 

A.    1  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  they  are  ehangji^  the  law  so  often. 

Q,    Have  you  any  idea  kow  many  apothecaries  there  are  in  Boston  ? 

A.    I  eonld  notion. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  HeKBY  W.  LliNCOIfX. 

Q-  (ByMr.<€oi<CO]U>.)  You  are  S^oaetaty  of  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Phannany? 

A»    1  anl^sir# 

Q»  You  have  looked  at  this  law,  and  yon  understand  the  meaning  of  pure 
alcohoL    Let  me  ask  you  what  your  understanding  of  the  law  is  in  relation 
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to  foQr  permiaiioa  to  sell  under  tlie  law  ?  The  law  stales  ^t  draggistB  may 
sell  to  other  druggists  and  to  apothecaries  and  physidans,  pfore  aIcohol,aDd 
that  only.  Now  what  is  yoor  idea  aboat  that  ?  What  is  your  uadteiataadiiig 
of  pore  aloohol  ? 

A,    Do  yon-ask  what  it  is  cbemieally,  witheat  my  HDXtare  of  water  ? 

Q.    Do  your  books  tell  yon  thai  that  is  pore  aksobdl? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  whether  the  law  meatttit  to  foepiire^alcehol  or  not?     ^ 

A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  presnme,  sbr,  however,  tfa«it  the  law  slMnild  be  under- 
stood critically. 

Q.    Will  yon  state  what  a  druggist  is  ? 

A.  '  A  druggist,  by  common  usages  is  a  person  who  bajs  and  seUs  but  doei 
hot  prepare  medicines. 

Q.    What  is  an  apotiiecary  ? 

A,  One  who  prepares  mediomes,  a  pharaaeeotist,  or  aretail  seller.  Inshort 
a  dmggistmay  be  consideted  as  a  whdesaler,  and  an  apothecary  as  a  retaikr. 
They  are  entirely  different. 

Q.    Toor  idea  is  that  an  apothecary  has  no  rightto  sell  to  any  one? 

A.    According  to  the  Iaw he  has  net 

Q.    That  is  your  understanding  of  it  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir;  as  I  nnderstand  the  law. 

Q.    He  has  then  no  right  to  sell  te  a  pbyrietan? 

A,    No,  sir ;  nor  to  sell  to  a  brother  apothecary 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  wines  that  you  hare  to  use.  I  take  it  that  yon  consider 
it  a  necessary  part  of  your  btriness  to  ^pense  diem  wiikmedidMS.  Do 
you  think  that  the  demand  on  the  apothecary  is  impoatiTe  to  Ibniish  these 
wines  and  liqaors? 

A.    As  necessary  as  any  article  that  we  have. 

Q,  Do  you  think  ihat  an  apothecary  can  prep^ly  answer  the  neeeesary 
calls  made  on  him  without  being  enabled  to  furnish  wines  «id  spirits  ? 

A.  I  do  not  see  where  he  can  draw  the  line  in  a  critical  conn^teratioB  of 
the  law. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  whmi  the  arUcle  ^^eajses  to  be  a  drag  and  beeamcs 
an  intoxicating  drink  ?  I  suppose  that  you  consider  the  axtiele  as  a  scientific 
preparation.  Where  is  the  divi^ng  line  where  it  ceases  to  be  wine  and 
becomes  a  drugywnder  this  law  ?  It  says  mixed  and  unmixed*  Can  yon  divide 
them  ?  What  should  yon  do  with  red  lavender  ?  Is  not  that  a  prescrip- 
tion that  a  person  may  get  in  such  a  qnanti^,  that  he  may  obtain  a  bige 
amountofalcoholirom.it? 

A.    Certainly. 

<2*  Do  you  understand  that  ihe  law  is  so*  consideced  that  yoo  eaaiiot  sell 
lavender? 

A,    I  think  it  might  be  nnderstood  so. 

(2*  How  many  articles  woald  yoi|  hare  to  dispense,  if  yon  shoidd  attempt 
to  draw  the  line  into  the  preparation  of  these  articles,  when  the  divkBag  line 
is  so  confused  that  you  cannot  determine  it  with  precision  ?  Did  yon  ever 
know  anybody  to  get  iatoxioated  on  cologne  water  ? 
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A,  No,  sir ;  I  have  faditfd  of  it;  bnt  it  lias  sever  eene  uBder  mj  obaeiw 
Yatkni. 

Q.    How  18  it  with  tinotare  of  genttan  ? 

A.  That  18  another  article  that  contains  alcohol,  and  also  a  anail  propor- 
tion of  opium;  and  might  be  nted  on  ^at  aceemit. 

<2-    And  that  is,  aa  an  intoxicating'  beverage  ? 

A,  Certainly  it  might.  I  have  often  been  troabled  in  regard  to  drawing 
the  dividing  line  in  regard  to  these  articles. 

Q*  (By  Mr.  MOBSS.)  Yoa  understand  the  provinon  in  the  statales  in 
regard  to  the  anthority  in  cities  and  towns  to  appoint  agents.  Why  does  not 
that  meet  yoor  case  ? 

A.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  keep  s  different  se^  of  books, 
and  keep  accounts  of  every  article  that  we  buy  and  sell,  and  we  are  also 
obliged  to  buy  of  the  State  Agent  every  article  that  we  want. 

Q.    Why  is  that  not  sufficient?    What  trouble  ik  there  abovt  Hiat  ? 

A.    The  general  opinion  is,  that  a  person  can  do  better. 

Q.    In  what  respect,  better  ? 

A .    By  supplying  our  customers  with  an  article  tiiat  we  can  rely  upon. 

<2.    How  long  have  you  been  a  practising  apotheeaiy  ? 

A,    Twenty  years. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  wines  that  you  use 
for  physicians'  prescriptions  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  have -been  in  the 
habit  of  retailing  simply  for  medicinal  purposes  V 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  you  think  that  you  could  not  snj^ftly  yourself  as  well  firom  the 
State  Agency  ? 

A,    I  could  not  tell,  sir,  until  I  tried. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  tried  ? 

A,  I  have  not  tried ;  but  it  would  be  the  general  opinion,  as  H  has  been 
expressed,  that  wo  could  do  better,  and  I  do  not  know  of  an  agent  appointed 
in  Boston.  I  do  not  know  whether  tiiere  are  any  sub-agents  in  Boston,  and  I 
presume  I  could  not  buy  .of  the  State  Commissioner. 

Q*  Should  you  be  willmg  as  an  apotbseary  to  go  into  the  business  of 
selling  as  town  agent  ? 

A,    I  should  not,  myself,  under  tiie  present  'state  of  things  in  Boston* 

Q.    Is  that  the  only  trouble  the  apothecaries  comjdain  of? 

A.    That  is  one  of  the  troubles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Avert.)  Would  your  duty,  as  an  apothecary,  combining 
medicines,  interfere  with  your  duties  as  a  town  agent  ? 

A.    It  would  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Akdsbtw.)  Would  there,  or  not,  be  many  cases,  supposing 
that  you  were  acting  as  an  apothecary,  and  doing  a  general  business,  and  also 
acting  as  general  agent  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  tell  whether  yon  ought  to  make  your  record  of  a  given  prescription, 
on  your  private  books,  or  on  your  public  agen<^  books  ? 

A.    It  would  be  very  difficult;  as  difficult  as  it  woald  be  to  draw  the  line 
between  those  who  are  intoxicated,  and  those  who  are  not. 
110 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Aybai^.)  Ji»  aa  apothocazy,  is  it  OkOt  a  cuptom  for  you  to 
receive  prescriptions  for  wines  in  their  simple  state»  uncombined  with  medi- 
cines, and  also  other  alcoholic  combinatinnB»  and  as  you  copsider  the  law,  and 
as  the  lett^  «f  the  bw  reads,  jou  dp  not  £eel  yeuiself  at  liberty  to  eomplj 
with  these  prescriptions  ezc^  ia  violation  of  the  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr»  Andkew.)  Supposkig  that  you  make  a  purchase  of  a  tovn 
agent  of  an  article  of  brandy  or  champagne,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  Impure  or 
defective,  do  you  understand  that  you  have  a  reclamation  on  the  State,  or 
any  right  to  action  against  the  agent  ? 

A.    I  have  not  examined  the  law  sufficiently  to  know. 

<2»  Tbai  would  be  something  of  importance,  would  it  not?  When  jon 
make  purohases.  yon  rely  something  upon  the  personal  responsibility  or  tlie 
business  honor  of  the  man  of  whom  you  purchase  ? 

A.  Tes,  air;  certainly  X  do;  on  the  same  ground  as  any  other  article, 
where  if  you  do  not  like  them  you  <:an  return  them. 

Q,    (By  Mr.  A veby.)    How  long  have  you  been  an  apothecary  ? 

A.    Twenty  years,  or  more. 

Q.    You  say  you  never  have  tried  to  conform  with  this  law  ? 

A,  That  is  the  inference  that  would  be  drawn,  I  suppose,  Scorn,  my 
testimony. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  never  asked  for  an  appointment  from  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  ? 

A.    I  never  have. 

Q.  In  short  yon  have  made  no  attempt  to  prosecute  your  business  in 
conformity  with  this  law  ? 

A.    The  reason,  I  have  stated. 

Q,  What  per  cent  of  your  business  has  to  do  with  spirits  and  alcohol? 
Of  all  your  sales  what  proportion  comes  under  the  class  of  spirituous  and 
Intoxioating  liqttors  ? 

A*  Well,  I  can  hardly  telL  It  is  an  estimate  that  I  had  not  thought  of 
making,  but  I  think  it  would  raiige  between  ten  and  twenty  per  cent  It 
would  fidl  short  of  the  highest  and  would  overrun  the  lowest. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  use  spirituous  liquor  in  combining  medicines,  after  it 
has  entered  in^  coinbiiiationt  you  give  that  as  some  othef  article  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Has  it  not  lost,  then,  its  essential  character  ? 

A.    Its  character  is  changed,  but  it  contains  spirituous  liquor. , 

Q.  You  take  the  spirituous  liquor  and  combine  it,  so  that  the  liquor  becomes 
solid? 

A,    Yes,  sic. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  violation  of  law  in  selling  that  solid  com- 
pound? 

A*    NorSirt 

Q.  If  you  take  spirituooB  liquor  and  make  cologne  water,  has  the  artkk 
not  lost  its  distiaotive  character  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  you  cannot  sell  cologne  water  ? 
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A.    I  think  tiiafc  if  tlie  iaw  is  not  interpratod  strictljr  you  can. 
•  Q.    Afler  putting  the  view  upon  it  that  you  have,  do  you  think  that  you 
would  not  be  at  liberty  to  seH  a  botde  of  eotogne  water? 

A.  I  do.  You  speak  of  a  compound  of  akohol  in  a  solid  itate.  In  that 
state  the  alcohol  has  whoUy  evaporated,  of  coune.  Then  it  has  kst  Um  dia« 
tinetive  character ;  hot  it  is  d^erent  with  oologne  water.  It  has  more  akohol 
than  almost  any  other  artide  we  sell.  I  might  say  thai  it  contains  more  than 
any  article  that  we  sell,  add  in  ihet  it  is  sometfmes  used  for  intoxieaiiiig 
purposes. 

Q.    You  also  have  a  class  of  articles  called  tinctures  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

<2.  Into  which  tiiese  intoadcating  liquors  are  pot,  whieh  aM  strictly  medi* 
cinaL    You  do  not  call  them  in  any  degree  intoxieatiag  then,  do  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  when  they  coi^tain  spiritnous  liquon. 

TsamiOHY  of  Jamsb  L.  Hunt. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Colcobd.)    Are  you  an  apodiecary  ? 

A.    lam. 

Q.    For  how  long  have  you  been  ? 

A.    Eighteen  years. 

Q.    Your  remdeaoe  is  in  ffix^ham? 

A.    It  is. 

(2.  Have  you  been  an  agent  lor  the  sale  of  Uquor  in  ICnghanx  'at  any 
time? 

A,    I  have. 

Q.    What  induced  ycu  to  accept  the  agency  ? 

A.  The  expectation  that  I  might  furnish  liquor  for  medicinal  puiposes  in 
connection  with  my  other  business. 

Q.  Yon  conceived  it  then  to  be  your  duty' as  an  apolftesary  in  IbmishiBg 
the  citizens  of  Hingham  with  other  medicines,  to  sell  alsospiritnMis  Kqubrs? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Do  you  think  an  apothecary  can  properly  peribrm  the  duties  of  his 
profession  unless  he  is  permitted  to  flnmish  wines  and  spirits  ? 
^   A.    I  did  not  say  so ;  but  ho  cannot  perform  all  his  duties. 

Q.  As  a  town  agent,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  this  suljeet,  lo  you 
think  that  apothecaries  in  Massachusetts  and  apothecaries  in  general  are  a 
reliable  class  to  whom  to  intrust  the  sale  of  liquon  as  medicines  ? 

A .  My  knowledge  of  that  class  Is  rather  limited,  but  1  am  deeidecSy  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  a  proper  class. 

Q.  Yen  say  that  the  i^heoary  busmess  could  not  be  properly  eartied  on 
without  the  selling  of  wines  and  spirits,  and  therefinre  yon  accepted  the  agency 
at  that  time? 

i4.    That  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  reason  why  I  aeeepled  it. 

Q.  If  you  could  be  permitted  as  an  apothecary  to  furnish  wines  and  spirits 
for  medicines  and  mechanical  purposes  and  Hcfr  the  arts,  wonid  you  have 
accepted  the  agency  ? 

A.  I  would  not ;  I  regard  the  agency  business  as  rather  incompatible  wiHi 
my  business. 
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Q.    You  hare  to  bay  your  Tvines  and  wpnitB  at  tlie  State  Agency  ? 

A.    Ida 

Q,  I  wish  to  inquire  wliether  the  articles  Which  yon  hate  procnred  at  the 
State  Agency  are,  in  yoor  opinidn,  fit  for  medicinal  nie  ?  Were  they  geaei^ 
ally  reliable  articleB  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  can  jodge,  I  have  generally  lieen  satisfied;  Imt  hi  a  ftv 
instances  tiie  articles  that  I  hare  obtained  there  hare  not  qdte  •ntfirfiiMl  me. 

Q.    Can  you  not  rely  upon  the  analysis  of  the  State  Assayer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  relied  upon  entirely  as  to  the  qnality  of  the 
wines  and  liquors. 

Q,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  certificate  of  the  State  Assayer,  is  not  a 
sufficient  guaranty  to  you  that  tiie  liquors  you  obtain  at  the  State  Agency  ere 
pure  and  fit  for  medicinal  use  ? 

A.  I  think  that  the  certificate  of  the  State  Assayer  that  they  do  not  con- 
tain any  deleterious  matter,  and  in  respect  to  their  parity,  is  snflictent ;  bat 
there  are  other  qualities  to  be  considered  in  purchasing  liquor.  The  age,  for 
instance,  determines  the  quality. 

Q.    Does  not  the  certificate  give  you  the  quality  on  account  of  age  ? 

A.    It  does  not 

Q,  Suppose  that  3rou  are  buying  whiskey  for  medicinal  parpoKs,  at  the 
State  Agency,  can  you  go  there  and  obtain  alffloflit  any  quality  of  whiaker 
that  you  want  ? 

A.  We  can ;  and  I  understand  them  to  be  pare,  so  fiur  as  not  ocmtaimag 
any  deleterious  matter  is  concerned. 

Q.  The  usual  deleterious  article  in  whiskey  is  fbsel  oiL  Do  youmxler- 
stand  the  analysis  to  say  whether  the  whiskey  does  or  does  not  contain  any 
fusel  oil? 

A .    The  statistics,  show  that 

(2.  (By  Mr.  AxPBBw.)  How  is  the  pnrehaser  of  liquor  to  find  oat 
whether  it  is  pure  or  not  ? 

A.  In  the  remark  I  made  about  the  certificate  of  the  State  Assayer,  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  it  did  not  show  the  parity  of  &e 
article ;  but  I  suppose  that  most  erery  one  knows  that  unripe  whbkey  is  nnfit 
for  medical  purposes. 

Q.  How  is  a  purchaser  to  know  whether  the  article  of  whiskey  wUch  he 
buys  is  a  good  whiskey,  in  a  medical  sense ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  miripe 
whiskey  is  unfit  fix  medicine,  how  can  a  purchaser  detennine  when  pmchas- 
ing  liquor  of  the  State  Commissioner,  whether  the  whiskey  he  gets  is  ripe  or 
unripe? 

A*  I  could  not  gtre  you  anyscientifio  rale  to  go  by.  lean  only  judge 
tiiat  the  article  Is  old  or  new. 

Q,  You  mean  that  as  a  trained  and  educated  pharmaceutist  yoncanfoim 
a  judgment  as  to  the  ripeness  of  an  article  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  how  are  ignorant  and  untrained  people,  who  go  with  a  physician^ 
certificate  to  the  town  agent  to  procure  whiskey,  to  know  anything  aboot  the 
article  that  we  get?    Is  there  any  test  which  we  can  apply,  and  l^  which  we 
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maj  know  yfhe^ket  we  una  baying  a  good  medicinal  artida  or  not,  or  must 
we  tmst  to  the  town  agent  as  if  he  were  an  apothecary  ? 

A, .  Very  much  depends  upon  that. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Colcosd.)  Do  you  say  that  you  can  go  and  buy  whiskej 
from  the  doUar-and-a-half  whiskey  to  the  six  dollar  article  ? 

A»    I  have  not  heard  of  whiskey  at  so  low  a  price  as  a  dollar  and  »  halfl 

Q.    Bat  yoo  can  get  any  qaality  of  whiskey  that  you  want  ? 

A*    Yest  sir. 

<2.  And  all  the  whiakaya.that  you  obtain  at  the  Stato,  Agency  are  aooom- 
panied  by  the  chemist's  certificate  that  they  are  pore  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Istbesametraeof  the  wines  and  fanndies?  Ca«  yon  go  to  the  State 
Agency  as  to  any  liquor  store  and  buy  any  quality  of  brandy  or  wine  that 
you  want  ? 

A'  I  suppose  that  they  keep  none  but  what  they  consider  suitable  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  what  they  coosiden  The  price  covers  the 
qaality,  does  it  not,  to  some  extent? 

A.    They  keep  different  prices  of  brandy. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Anduw.)  Is  there  any  .way  in  which  the  public,  when  they 
go  to  the  State  or  town  agent  to  purchase  liquoTt  ean  know  that  4>ey  are 
obtaining  a  prqper  article  for  medicinal  use  ? 

A.    I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Colcobd.)  As  an  apothecary,  you  have  your  customers  who 
go  to  your  store  for  articles  of  medicine  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  Stote  Agent,  you  have  a  lot  of  customers  who  come  there 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes  ? 

A.    Yes. 

<2.  In  the  calls  for  those  articles,  which  you  sell  as  a  Stote  Agen^  is  there 
a  demand  for  low-priced  whiskey  for  mechanical  purposes  and  for  the  arts  ? 

A.    Yes. 

Q,    And  you  have  oocaabn  to  refuse  those  pec^le  a  great  many  times  ? 

A.    Irefiise  them  when  I  think  there  is  a  just  cause  for  refusaL 

Q,  As  an  apothecaiy  and  town  agent,  is  there  any  law  by  which  you  are 
compelled  to  supply  a  man  with  the  articles  for  which  he  asks  when  yon  have 
reason  to  suppose  timt  he  wants  them  for  intoxicating  purposes?  Have  you 
the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to  him  wh&n  he  states  that  be  wants  them  for 
mechanical  purposes  ? 

A.    I  could  not  state  the  law  upon  the  subject 

Q,  Are  yon  obliged  to  take  the  testimony  of  a  man  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wants  the  liquor  ? 

A.    I  exercise  my  own  discretion  in  selling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Au>siOH.)  Do  you  not  know  that  the  State  AsMyer  can 
detennine  by  hb  analyris  the  impurity  as  wett  as  the.purity  of  an  article  ? 

A.  In  the  articles  that  J  have  received  from  him  or  which  I  have  had 
analyzed  1^  himi  the  imparity  is  generally  stotod. 
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Q.  So  that  he  can  uHasfy  ywi  as  to  the  iiapnkf  of  fifoor  as  mril  aaiti 
parity? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    For  how  long  h«ve  you  been  a  iawn  agent  ? 

A.    From  eight  to  ten  yearSk 

Q.    In  the  same  place? 

^.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  town  agmey  at  tbe 
same  time  with  yonr  general  banness  as  an  apotheeaiy  ? 

A,    I  thmk  it  tends  to  diTert  the  mind. 

Q.    I  want  you  to  state  the  practical  diffienlties  ? 

A.  I  wni  state  them.  It  is  practically  certaki  thait  if  a  tusa,  m  engaged  in 
putting  up  a  very  coneenfcrnted  poison,  the  pvaetioal  difiieulty  woaki  be  ^Mt 
he  would  be  interrupted  by  those  who  wanted  to  purchase  liquon^  That  is 
one  diflkalty.  Another  oljection  is  that  we  have  to  keqp  two  sets  «f  hooks 
instead  of  one.  We  are  compelled  by  law  to  keep  a  sc^sarate  aei  «f  books 
contaiaing  the  aeoounto  of  the  liquor  sold. 

Q.    Are  there  any  other  difficulties  ? 

An    Those  are  the  principal  ooeSi 

Q.  Are  yon  not  jntt  as  iMieh  distarbed  when  yon  are  putting  np  yoor 
eoneentrated  poison  by  parties  who  oome  in  with  preseriptione  from  the 
physicians  for 'anything  else  beside  Ikjuoiv  Would  not  aay  other  call  diitarb 
you  just  as  much  as  a  call  for  liquor? 

A,    I  think  not* 

Q.  Would  it  not  if  you  had  to  turn  away  from  yo«  baniesf  and  pat  19 
another  kind  of  medicine  than  the  one  that  you  are  engaged  in  pc^aring  ? 

A*    k  would  not  disturb  me  so  much. 

Q.  It  would  then  really  disturb  you  more  to  funish  a  pint  of  gfai  than  to 
put  up  another  kind  of  medicine  ? 

A.    ItwoukL 

0.    Why? 

A»  For  one  thing  I  have  to  leave  the  room  to  get  the  gin.  I  should  not 
keep  the  ficpnr  in  the  room  with  my  other  preparatioB%  and  the  getting  of 
liquor  would  tUTolve  considerahle  manual  labor.  If  a  preseiiption  of  a  physi- 
cian for  instance  was  for  four  ounces  of  winel  would  take  it  firaoa  a  shelf 
neM^  by* 

<2.    (By  Mr.  M0B8X*)    Do  you  receive  a  salaiy  ? 

A.    Yes,  sin 

Q,    What  is  your  salary  ? 

A.    One  hundred  dollars^ 

Q.  h  that  sakry  the  only  compensation  that  yon  f[et  for  any  aaounl  of 
sale  that  you  make  ? 

A.    It  is. 

Q,  Then  all  the  saAos  that  you  make  as  town  agent  are  made  id^out  aa 
opportunity  to  get  the  same  compensation  thai  you  would  ree^Te  fay  wi^  of 
profit,  if  you  sold  them  in  your  regular  busineai  as  an  apothenary  ? 

A,    1  make  no  profit  on  the  liquors.    Instructions  are  given  me  to  i 
articles  at  as  low  a  price  as  wiU  be  sufficient  to  cover  ihe  expense* 


Q.  (By  Mt.  MeCtiSLlAK.)  Db  yea  Cfmsidef  tb«l  apothecaries  ard  as 
well  qualified  far  the  position  of  town  or  State  agent  aa  any  other  elais-  of 
persons?  •     • 

A.  If  I  was  not  one  ef  them,  I  should  flhink  them  heMer  qualified  dmn 
any  other  class.    They  would  certainly  be  as  well  qualified  as  any  other. 

TssTUfoinr  of  WxixiaM'  T»  Eamsx 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Colcobd.)  Tou  were  fomnerly  ati  apotiieeaiy  were  yon 
not? 

A.    I  was. 

Q.    Where  were  yon  is  business  ? 

A.    In  Dedham. 

Q.    For  how  long  have  you  been  an  apothecary  ? 

A .    About  twenty-three  years,  ineludin^  my  appi'emiicwiup. 

Q.    You  went  out  of  bunness  in  Dedham  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir.    I  closed  up  and  sold  out. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  Committee  why  you  left  the  «fcrug  besiBen  ? 
I  understand  that  you  left  it  lor  some  eaive  eennected  wMi  the  basiness. 

A.  I  had  been  in  Dedham  about  a  year  when  tiie  hnr  was  paesed  that 
liquor  should  be  sold  only  by  agents;  thai  each  townshooM  appoinl^  an 
agent  under  tbe  restfietions  of  the  law/  ami  tiie  ageney  was  oflbfed  to  me ; 
but  the  vestriotio&s  Impeded  hy  the  l«w  were  saoi  that  I  eoM  not  aooepi  it 
It  would 'interfere  too  much  with  my  geneMl  businem  as  an-  ap9lheea*y.>  I 
declined  to  take  it  on  account  of  the  reetrictions  that  were  impesed  npofi  the 
sale  of  liquor.  The  agents  were  required  by  the  statute  t9  take  the  date  of 
the  sale  and  the  name  ef  the  party  purchasing;  and  as  I  was  so  liMle 
acquainted  with  the  citizens  that  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  ask  them  theif 
names,  I  objected  to  taking  it,  and  notified  the  selectmen  that  when  they  did 
appoint  an  agent  I  would  cease  the  selling  of  liquor  as  a  medicine.  They 
neglected  to  appoint  an  agent,  and  I  continued  sdlii^  liquor,  ung  the  same« 
discretion  that  I  should  in  selling  opium  or  arsenic,  and  endeanroring  to  be 
posted  up  and  to  know  who  would  be  safe  persons  to  sell  to  and  who  unsafe. 
Being  a  stranger  there,  I  was  more  liable  to  be  imposed  upon ;  but  after 
using  ail  tiie  preoaution  that  I  eoald  in  my  sales  I  was  f«esecttted ;  and  I  felt 
then  tiiat  if  I  could  not  carry  on  my  legitimate  buriness  that  I  had  been 
following  for.twentys-three  years,  and  selling  all  articles  of  medicine  without 
restriction  when  called  for  upon  the  prescription  of  a'pfaysieian,  I  wo«ld 
rdinqnish  the  business,  for  I  could  not  continue  it  without  vioMag  the  Ikws 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Q.  Do  yon  consider  that  you  could  not  continue  the  bosiness  of  aA  apeth- 
ecary  without  being  obliged  to  dispense  those  articles  ? 

il.    I  do.    I  have  got  up  at  midnight  to  dispense  that  arttole  alone. 

Q.    And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  left  the  business  ? 

A.    It  is. 

(2-  Do  you  look  upon  the  apothecaries  as  they  run,  as  bebg  a  class  reliable 
enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  spkitooos  liquors  ? 

A.    Ido. 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  provudoQ  of  the  law  ailowisg  apoUieiattiet  to 
sell  would  be  a  proper  <me  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  taken  of  the  pmi- 
1^? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Morsb.)  I  understand  you  say  that  yon  did  not  feci  that  h 
was  eompalible  for  yon,  in  your  business  as  an  apothecary  to  attempt  to 
comply  with  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  you  as  an  agent  ? 

A,    It  was  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sfoombb.)  Do  you  say  that  you  have  given  up  the  apothe- 
cary business  in  Dedham  ? 

A,    Tes,  sir. 

Q,    Are  there  any  apothecaries  there  now? 

A.    There  are. 

Q,    Are  any  of  them  agents  ? 

A,    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  apothecaries  are  very  generally  thxoaghoai  the 
country  i^pointed  as  agents  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  they  are. 

Q,  J£t  when  yon  gave  vp  the  business,  there  had  been  no  i^xithecaiy  left, 
and  if,  when  any  one  re-opened  tiie  business,  he  must  do  it  upon  the  cooditioB 
of  taking  the  town  agency>  do  you  soi^rase  that  any  one  would  refuse  to  open 
an  apotheoary  shi^  because  that  condition  was  imposed  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know.    The  compensation  was  only  fifty  doUars. 

Q,  Do  you  undemtand  that  apothecaries  were  usnaUy  prosecoted  &r 
violating  the  law? 

A.    No,  sir ;  Z  do  not. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  being  prosecuted  for  selling  mixtores  in 
which  alcohol  was  a  constituent  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Testiiiont  of  Charlxb  C.  Bixbt. 

<2.    (By  Mr.  Colcm>bi>.)    You  are  an  apothecary  in  North  Bridgewater  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q,    For  how  long  have  you  been  an  apothecary  there  ? 

A.    Fifteen  years. 

Q,  You  have  had  occasion  to  sell  wines  and  spirits,  and  you  believe  the 
sale  necessary  in  the  apothecary's  business,  do  you  not  ? 

X  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  do  justice  to  his  business  without  seffing 
them. 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  tiouUe  in  Bridgewater  about  selling?  Have  yon 
been  prosecuted  or  arrested  for  making  sales  in  your  business  ? 

A,    I  have  been  anested  and  prosecuted. 

d    (By Mr. M0B8B.)    For ^ling what? 

A*  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  previous  to  the  prosecution,  the  groceo  ia 
our  town  bought  and  sold  a  quantity  of  Spear^s  Sambucci  or  eldetbertj  wine. 
The  agent  or  manufacturer  himself  came  to  our  place  to  sell  us  some,  and  ve 
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refused  to  buy,  because  we  were  not  allowed  to  sell  it  under  die  law.  He  eoid, 
however,  to  nearly  cyery  grocer  in  town,  and  they  kept  and  sold  it  for  some 
time.  After  some  time,  and  finding  that  no  fiiult  «u  foond  with  them  for  sell- 
ing the  article,  I  supposed  there  would  be  no  objection  offered  to  my  selling  a 
superior  article  of  wine.  I  accordingly  purchased  and  did  sell,  in  moderate 
quantities,  some  California  wine.  The  matter  ran  along  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  notice  was  given  both  to  the  grocers  and  to  mywif—- die  usual  Aotice,  I 
presume — ^notifying  ns  to  stop  the  sale  of  such  articles.  I  did  so  and  I  sup- 
posed that  the  others  did.  I  will  state,  howerer,  that  during  this  time  I  had 
sold  alcohol  in  limited  quantities  for  medicinal  and  medMmieal  purposes,  but  I 
did  not  keep  any  kind  of  liquor  upon  draft.  This  notice  was*left  with  me 
about  the  9th  of  March,  1866,  and  I  at  once  discontinued  the  sale  of  cver}'- 
ihing  of  the  kind.  Some  weeks  elapsed,  and  I  supposed  that  the  matter  had 
ended,  when- a  writ  was  issued  and  served  for  me  to  appear  before  the  justice 
for  selling  liquor  contrary  to  law.  I  appeared  before  the  justice  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  and  found  there  a  number  of  witnesses,  perhaps  a 
dozen,  who  were  summoned  to  testify  against  me.  Tbey  were  pnt  upon  the 
stand,  and  out  of  that  number  three  testified  to  having  l^onght  liquor  of  me, 
not,  however,  after  the  notice  was  given  me  to  stop  selling)  but  previous  to 
that  time.  The  first  witness  testified  to  having  bought  Iv^hisfcey  for  medicinal 
purposes,  his  family  being  sick  at  the  time.  He  was  a  temperate  man,  and  a 
man  very  much  esteemed  in  the  town.  He  bought  it  Sat  modieinal  purposes 
and  so  stated  at  the  trial,  and  for  that  purpose  only;  but  a  lew  days  since  I 
was  informed  that  most  of  the  whiskey  was  still  in  his  house.  Another  witness 
was  our  town  clerk.  He  came  to  me  under  peouliar  ciremastanees.  I  might 
say  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  His  daughter  was  ock,  and  her 
attending  physician  ordered  him  to  procure  a  certain  kind  of  wine.  I  think 
it  was  Muscatel  or  Angelica,  a  California  wine.  He  went  to  the  town  agent 
to  procure  it,  but  the  town  agent  did  not  keep  it.  He  retmrned  home  suppos- 
ing that  he  must  send  to  Boston  for  it.  The  physician  came  in  the  morning  and 
inquired  if  he  had  obtained  the  wine  that  he  had  ordered  the  patient  to  take. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not)  because  ihesy  did  not  keep  it  at  the  agency.  The 
doctor  said  that  his  daughter  must  have  it  and  have  it  immediately,  and  said 
that  he  wanted  him  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Bixby's  and  tell  him  that  if  he  had  that 
wine  he  must  let  him  have  it  The  man  came  over  to  my  store,  and  told  me 
the  circumstances,  and  I  let  him  have  the  wine. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Colcosd.)    Did  this  lady  live  or  die  ?    • 

A.    She  died  a  day  or  two  after. 

Q.  It  was  then  an  urgent  case,  and  it  waa  neoesntfy  that  abe  ahonld  hava 
it? 

A,  It  was  so  represented  to  me.  The  other  witness  was  a  jeweller  to 
whom  I  had  sold  alcohol  for  mechanical  purposes.  This  was  all  the  evidence 
that  was  produced,  and  was  the  evidence  upon  which  I  waa  eonvieted  for 
Tiolating  the  law. 

Q.    Were  you  fined  ? 

A.    I  was  fined  fifty  dollars  and  costs.     1  appealed  fiKMn  the  justice's 
decision.    The  case  did  not  go  to  trial.    My  counsel  canned  it  before  the 
judge  and  stated  the  evidence  to  him,  and  the  case  was  disposed  of  at  once  by 
111 
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paying  the  fine  wHch  the  State  proTides,  and  which  the  judge  could  not,  of 
course,  remit. 

Q.  Tou  conttder  it  necessarj  as  a  part  of  the  apothecary  busineas  to  dis- 
pense wines  and  spiriti,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  buaineas  without 
doing  it  ? 

A.  I  do  consider  it  yery  necessary  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  dispense, 
and  I  consider  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to  be  done. 

Q.    Why  were  you  not  appointed  agent  of  North  Bridgewater  ? 

A.    I  could  not  tell  you  that 

Q.    Would  you  have  accepted  an  appointment  ? 

A,    No,  Kr. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mobsk.)    Why  not  ? 

A.  Because  I  consider  that,  as  the  business  was  required  to  be  condnrtd 
under  the  statute,  it  would  make  entirely  a  separate  business  from  keeping  an 
apothecary  store. 

Q.    Bid  you  feel  that  it  would  injure  your  buaness  as  an  apothecary  ? 

A.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  do  business  in  the  way  required  by  the  law. 
It  would  iuTolTe  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  keeping  of  two  seta  of  boob. 

Q.  As  an  apothecary,  have  you  any  feeling  of  this  kind, — that  you  ougb 
not  to  be  obliged  to  hpply  to  the  selectmen  for  liberty  to  carry  on  what  yon 
consider  to  be  your  legitimate  business  ? 

A.    I  think  that  I  am  Teryfiree  from  that  kbd  of  feeling. 

Q,    Do  you  know  that  any  apothecaries  have  that  kind  of  feeUi^  ? 

A.    I  do  not 

Q.    Is  there  any  apothecary  acting  as  agent  in  your  town  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.    Is  there  any  town  agent  there? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  his  business  ? 

A.  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question.  I  think,  however,  he  is  in  some 
kind  of  business  in  this  buildii^  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  a  clerk  in  some 
of  the  departments.  The  agency  has  generally  been  kept  in  some  shoe-shop, 
or  some  place  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  the  town  agent  of  your  town  competent  to  put  up  medical  prescxip- 
4ion9? 

A.  I  should  hardly  think  that  he  was.  It  has  never  been  a  part  of  k^ 
business  at  all.  The  town  agent's  office  is  now  comparatiTcly  central  to  wkJ 
it  has  been,  although  it  is  still  much  further  from  the  centre  of  popala&<s 
than  most  places  of  business.    It  is  at  the  agent's  residence. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  profit  that  is  made  upon  wines  sad 
•spiritseold  by  apothecazies  ? 

A.    No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  I  could. 

Q.    It  is  a  matter  of  profit  ? 

A.  I  think  not  I  should  think  nothing  of  selling  them  in  that  point  of 
view. 

Q.  Do  f  ou  kaow  what  class  of  persons  are  town  agents  in  the  tovni  oi 
your  neighborhood  ? 

A.    No,  ^r ;  I  am  not  personally  acquamted  with  any  of  the  agents. 
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Q.    But  do  you  not  know  who  they  are  and  what  class  of  men  they  are  ?    . 

A.  I  do  not  now^  remember  of  ah  apothecary  in  our  vicinity  having  been 
appointed  as  agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the 
apothecaries  against  acting  as  town  agents  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  do  object  to  acting  as  town  agents  under  the 
present  restrictions  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)  Are  there  any  other  apothecary  shops  in  your 
town  except  yours  ? 

A.    There  are. 

Q.    Did  any  of  your  profession  ever  apply  for  the  agency  ? 

A.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.    Did  you  decline  to  take  it  ? 

A.  I  have  never  been  applied  to  to  take  it ;  but  I  should  decline  taking  it 
if  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooxer.)  You  say  that  you  were  prosecuted  for  selling  a 
bottle  of  Califbrnia  wine,  in  an  extraordinary  case  of  sickness  ? 

A.    Tcs,  sir ;  I  have  stated  the  facts  in  regard  to  that  prosecution. 

Q.    Had  you  not  sold  oth^  wines  at  other  times  ? 
^A.    I  sdd  that  I  had.    I  said  that  I  had  bought  Califomia  wines  previous 
to  that  time,  at  the  time  that  the  grocers  bought  Sambncei  wine. 

Q.    Have  you  sold  any  other  kind  of  spbitaous  liquors  ? 

A.    I  had  sold  alcohol. 

Q.    Have  you  sold  brandy  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  answer  that 

Q.  Have  you  sold  any  liquors  except  for  medicinal  or  nfichanical  pur- 
poses? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  always  endeavored  to  conform  wiih  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  and  never  to  sell  except  for  medicinal  or  other  proper  purposes ;  and  in 
selling  bave  always  used  what  discretion  I  could^ 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  sell  a  bottle 
of  wine  contrary  to  the  law  for  medicinal  purposes? 

A.  I  thmk  it  would  have. beenftnorally  right  for  any  man  to  have  sold  it 
under  those  circumstances. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Aidrich.)    For  how  long  have  you  been  an  apothecary  ? 

A     For  fifteen  years. 

Q,  Are  you  willing  to  say  that  you  have  not  sold  intoxicating  liquor  a 
thousand  different  times  within  the  last  ten  years  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  am ;  unless  it  be  in  some  combined  form. 

Q.    I  ask  you  in  regard  to  intoxicating  liquor  uncombined. 

A'    No,  sir ;  I  have  not 

Q.  Are  you  willing  now,  upon  your  honor  as  a  man,  to  say  that  you  have 
not  sold  intoxicating  liquor  a  thousand  times  within  the  last  ten  years  ? 

A*    I  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Testimont  op  J.  L.  HuiTT,  (candnuecL) 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Andrew.)  Before  you  were  town  agent,  you  were  am 
apothecary  in  HIngham,  and  had  been  for  many  years  ?  ' 
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A.    Yc8,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  were  town  agent  in  Hingham,  were  yon  erer  prosecuted 
for  selling  alcoholic  liquids  ? 

A.  Quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  we  were  prosecuted  upon  two  counts. 
One  was  that  we  sold  some  bay  rum  upon  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Fiake;  tLe 
other  was  that  we  sold  directly  to  a  physician,  Dr.  Underwood  (he  so  testified 
in  court),  a  gill  of  alcohol.  He  testified  in  court  that  the  use  to  which  he  pot 
it,  was  for  bathing  his  wife's  foot,  for  the  rheumatism  or  some  other  comphuot 
I  was  prosecuted.  One  sale  was  on  the  written  prescription  of  a  physidan, 
and  the  other  was,  as  I  haye  stated,  a  sale  to  the  Doctor  himself. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  McCjleixan.)    How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

A.    About  eighteen  years  ago ;  it  was  before  this  present  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  You  stated  that  it  would  disturb  you  in  your 
preparations  of  other  medicines  to  sell  spirits  or  a  bottle  of  wine,  but  still  yoo 
sold  it? 

A.  I  will  state,  what  I  should  have  stated  before,  what  occurs  to  me  to  be 
the  greatest  objection  to  acting  as  town  agent  for  the  sale  of  liqnor.  If  a 
person  calls  for  the  tincture  of  rhubarb,  I  know  that  I  can  go  right  along  and 
put  it  up ;  but  if  the  call  is  for  a  pint  of  rum,  there  are  some  questiona  tbt 
must  be  asked  "before  I  can  sell  it.  I  must  know  who  the  man  is,  and  wliat 
he  wants  the  mm  for,  and  must  be  satisfied  that  he  wants  it  for  medicxoal 
purposes,  before  I  can  sell  it;  and  such  inquiries  I  think  are  out  of  place  b 
an  apothecary  shop. 

Q.  If  you  are  an  apothecary,  and  have  the  right  to  sell  (or  medianal 
purposes,  do  you  not  have  to  go  through  the  same  investigation  ? 

A,  Perhaps  to  some  extent  an  inyestigation  would  be  required,  but  still, 
it  being  my  own  business,  I  would  be  more  at  liberty  in  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mm£B.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  came  here  as  a  witness 
entirely  independent  of  the  caivsc  of  license  or  prohibition,  and  amply  in  the 
interest  of  your  professional  business  ? 

A.  I  came  here  in  obedience  to  a  summons  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, not  knowing  what  questions  would  be  asked  me. 

Q.  Since  you  came  here,  have  you  bean  in  communication  with  the  coun- 
sel upon  either  side  ? 

A.    I  have  not 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  details  of  your  expmence  are  known  to 
the  counsel  upon  one  side  ? 

A,    I  suppose  that  I  have  mentioned  what  I  have  said  to  some  friends. 

Q.    <By  Mr.  Spooneb.)    Do  you  sell  opium  ? 

A.    I  do. 

Q,    Do  you  sell  arsenic  ? 

A,    I  do  once  in  a  while. 

Q,    Have  you  not  several  articled  in  your  shop  that  are  termed  poiBon  ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q,    Do  you  always  make  a  record  of  what  you  sell  ? 

A.    I  do  of  those  articles  enumerated  in  the  statute. 

Q.    Does  making  that  record  disturb  yon  very  much  ? 

A,    No,  sir ;  it  is  in  my  line  of  business. 
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Testimony  of  Sampson  Beed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Colcobd.)  You  have  been  a  retail  apothecary  and  whole* 
sale  druggist  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  many  years? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Mobse.)    How  many  years  ?  * 

A.  As  retail  seller  from  1824,  about  seven  or  eight  years,  and  as  a  whole- 
sale druggist  from  that  time  to  1860. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Colcobd.)  You  know  the  character  of  the  apothecaries  in 
the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country.  Should  you  judge  that  the  apothecaries' 
business  could  be  properly  prosecuted  under  this  law  ? 

A.    I  should  not  suppose  it  could  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mobse.)  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  your  opinion,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  in  apothecaries  becoming  town 
agents,  and  doing  that  part  of  the  business  which  requires  them  to  sell  wines 
and  spirits? 

A.  I  should  suppose  that  the  two  things  were  quite  incompatible  with 
each  other.  I  should  think  it  would  certainly  be  so  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
I  should  suppose  it  would  be  so  in  the  country.  I  would  state  that  for  many 
years  afler  I. was  in  business  as  an  apothecary,  it  was  most  an  unknown  thing 
for  apothecaries  to  be  called  upon  for  spirits  of  any  kind ;  but  when  the  tem- 
perance movement  began,  a  change  took  place ;  spirits  and  wines  seemed  to 
be  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  especially  in  the  minds  of  temper- 
ance men,  with  medicines,  and  the  apothecaries  and  druggists  began  to  be 
called  upon  for  that  class  of  articles ;  and  I  think  it  has  continued  so  since. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  fact  which  led  to  this  call  on  the  apothe- 
caries and  druggists  for  this  class'  of  articles,  originated  in  the  temperance 
movement.  I  think  if  they  could  be  permitted  to  supply  this  call,  it  would 
promote  the  movement  It  is  calculated  to  associate  this  article  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  with  medicine. 

ft  Do  you  regard  it  as  adding  strongly  to  the  prohibitory  law  to  allow 
apothecaries  to  sell  wines  and  spirits  ? 

A.  I  should  think  it  would  help  the  cause  of  temperance  if  they  should  sell 
it ;  that  is,  there  should  be  suitable  apothecaries,  of  course.  There  should  be 
some  way  to  determine  that  they  are  competent  for  the  position. 

Q-  If  they  were  to  be  qualified  for  this  duty  without  anything  else,  it 
would  be  sufficient  you  would  think  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbicb.)  If  the  apothecaries  could  be  licensed,  what 
would  you  have  them  licensed  for? 

A,    For  the  purposes  that  are  prescribed  in  the  law. 

<2-  I  mean  laying  aside  that  for  a  moment ;  what  should  you  think  the 
proper  uses  to  be  for  which  they  should  be  authorized  to  sell, — ^medicine  or 
anything  ? 

A,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  licensed  to  sell  for  medicinal 
and  mechanical  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

<2-    You  would  not  have  them  authorized  to  sell  as  a  beverage  ? 

A.    Oh  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Under  the  present  law,  they  are  authorized  to  sell  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  purposes ;  now  is  there  anything  to  make  that 
business  any  more  difficult  to  be  qualified  for  than  the  general  bu^ness  of  the 
apothecary  ? 

'A.  I  think  that  this  law  is  very  perplexing,  requiring  what  cannot  be 
kept.  It  would  interfere,  I  should  suppose,  with  the  business  of  the  apoth- 
ecary. 

Q.    Is  there  anything  that  renders  it  more  to  under  this  law  than  another  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is.  It  would  be  restricting  the  apothecary  to 
purchase  of  the  general  agent  or  the  Commissioner.  I  think  people  generally 
desire  to  purchase  where  they  can  get  it  the  cheapest.  With  the  agent 
himself  it  is  no  inducement  to  buy  the  article  cheap. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Sooner.)  You  say  that  until  the  passage  of  this  law,  it  was 
not  customary  for  apothecaries  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish  liquors  so  much. 
Is  it  not  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  appointed  as  town  agent  in  some 
cases? 

A.  I  think,  since  the  law  was  passed,  that  the  people  have  begun  tor^ard 
it  in  the  light  of  a  medicine,  and  have  naturally  looked  to  the  apothecary. 

Testimony  op  Fbank  W.  Simmoxs. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Colcobd.)     You  are  an  apothecary  on  Washington  Street? 

A.    Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  ? 

A.    About  twelve  years. 

Q.    I  believe  you  are  a  temperance  man,  are  you  not  ? 
-  A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  belong  to  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  to  other  societies  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Being  in  the  legitimate  line  of  an  apothecary's  business,  do  you  feel 
obliged  to  dispense  wines  and  spirits  in  putting  up  physicians'  prescriptions  ? 
Is  the  nature  of  your  business  such  as  to  require  you  to  do  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  have  any  compunctions  about  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  do  your  business  properly,  and  attend  to  the 
wants  of  your  business  unless  you  do  dispense  these  articles  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a  local  agency  for  the  sale  of  wines 
and  spirits? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  would  be  your  reasons  for  not  accepting  ? 

A.  The  only  reason  would  be  that  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  to  be 
conducted  in  the  form  of  another  business.  I  should  have  to  make  a  separate 
business  of  it 

Q.  Should  you  have  to  keep  a  separate  set  of  books?  And  would  it 
interfere  with  your  regular  business  ? 

A.    I  should  object  to  it  on  that  account 

Q.    You  would  as  soon  mix  it  up  with  the  grocery  business  ? 
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A»    I  think  I  should. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)    What  do  you  furnlKh  alcoholic  preparations  for? 

A.    Strictly  officinal  purposes. 

Q.    Nothing  else  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Colcord.)  Do  you  sell  alcoholic  preparations  to  those  who 
:all  for  them  ? 

A.  I  fiuTiish  them,  alwap,  however,  asking  the  question  if  they  are  to  be 
Tlsed  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Q.    Do  you  sell  it  when  they  answer  in  the  negative  ? 

A.  Sometimes  when  they  have  answered  in  the  negative,  1  have  sold  it, 
when  I  have  known  the  parties. 

Q.    If  it  is  not  for  chemical  and  mechanical  purposes  you  hesitate  ? 

A,  I  have  sold  it,  but  I  should  use  my  discretion  whether  I  should  take  a 
man's  word  or  not 

Q.  You  would  exercise  your  discretion  in  any  case  whether  it  was  for 
medicinal,  mechanical  or  chemical  puiposes  ?  You  furnish  it  for  all  these 
cases,  do  you  not  ? 

A.    I  do,  but  under  restrictions. 

Q,    Then  you  do  not  sell  to  everybody  ? 

A»    No,  sir. 

Q.    If  you  were  appointed  an  agent,  why  should  you  not  accept  ? 

A,  If  I  were  appointed  an  agent,  I  should  think  it  would  interfere  with 
my  business ;  and  that  it  would  take  so  much  attention  from  my  legitimate 
business  that  I  could  not  attend  to  it. 

Q.  Would  mechanics  and  other  classes  of  people  come  to  you  any  more 
than  now,  since  you  furnish  liquors  for  these  same  purposes  ? 

A.  Ifl  were  to  take  an  agency,  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  taken  for 
granted  by  them  that  I  was  to  furnish  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldbich.)  Is  there  any  greater  embarrassment  more  than 
now,  except  that  you  would  have  to  keep  two  sets  of  accounts  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  from  practice,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  would  be. 

Q.    You  feel  that  it  u  contrary  to  the  law  at  present  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  can  you,  as  a  good  citizen,  justify  yourself  in  a  sale  which  you 
and  the  temperance  men  believe  to  be  wrong  ? 

A.  Under  the  present  law,  I  cannot  justify  it.  I  only  do  it,  as  I  said 
before,  for  necessary  purposes  and  necessary  wants. 

Q.    But  that  is  a  violation  of  the  law  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  stand  liable  at  any  time. 

Q,  How  can  you  justify  yourself  in  carrying  on  this  business  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  when  by  taking  an  agency  you  can  carry  it  on  ? 

A.    I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

(2-  (By  Mr.  Sfoones.)  Supposing  there  was  a  sub-agent  at  the  next 
door,  how  would  that  afiect  you  ? 

A.  It  would  be  according  to  whether  they  were  to  sell  for  mechanical  or 
medicinal  purposes,  I  should  think. 
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Q-  Suppose  you  should  ask  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  appoint  an  agent, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  take  it  yourself  ? 

A,    The  apothecaries  do  wish  to  take  it,  so  far  as  medieiBal  purpoaes  ga 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Child.)  In  your  own  regular  apotheeary'a  business,  you 
wish  to  do  your  own  business  of  buying  and  selling  as  you  please  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inconvenience  connected  with  this  business  of  the  agency 
in  which  you  cannot  buy  and  where  you  cannot  sell  as  70a  please,  being  an 
agent  in  a  business,  and  looking  to  the  profits  of  your  own  business,— 48  there 
that  in  it  that  any  business  man  would  object  to,  and  all  bunness  men,  if  con- 
nected with  the  business  which  he  is  in  at  the  time  ? 

A .    I  hardly  understand  that  statement  so  as  to  answer  it 

Q.    Would  you  connect  selling  on  commission  with  other  business  ? 

A,  So  far  as  profits  go,  in  that  part  of  the  business,  I  think  I  hftd  just  as 
lief,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  other  partM& 

Testimony  of  Isaac  T.  Campbell. 

Q.     (By  Mr.  Colcord.)    Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

A.  My  place  of  business  is  in  State  Street  My  store  is  Na  153  Broad- 
way, South  Boston. 

Q.    You  are  drug  examiner  for  the  port  of  Boston  ? 

A,    I  am,  sir. 

Q*    You  have  been  local  agent  ? 

A,    I  have. 

Q.    And  you  arc  an  apothecary  in  South  Boston  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  I  should  qualify  my  statement  by  saying,  that  die 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  saw  fit  to  honor  me  with  the  appointment  which,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  accept. 

Q.    You  have  never  acted  under  it  ? 

il.    I  have  never  acted  under  it. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  an  apothecary,  if  he  was  a  firstKslass  apothecary, 
could  conscientiously  act  under  that  agency  as  a  local  agency,  and  be  obliged 
to  perform  his  business  as  an  apothecary,  as  a  first-elaas  scieDitific  man  ? 

A.    I  do  not. 

Q.    It  is  your  judgment  that  he  could  not  do  it  ? 

ii.    I  could  not 

Q.    Could  he  furnish  himself  with  any  artides  that  he  would  want  ? 

A .  No,  sir ;  the  only  reason  why  I  did  not  accept  it  was  because  I  imported 
my  own  wines  and  brandios. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  an  analysis  of  wines  and  spirits,  especially  as  it  is 
guaranteed  to  be  pure  from  the  State  Agency,  is  sufficient  guaran^  to  yon  or 
the  public  for  furnishing  them  as  medicine  to  your  cwtomen  ? 

A,    Of  a  great  many  liquors  it  might  not 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  if  it  were  furnished  on  the  certificate 
of  the  assayer  ? 

A .    I  should  take  the  certifieate  of  the  very  best  chemista. 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  cfaemkt's  certificate  will  gire  you  the  age  and 
flavors  of  the  wines,  and  will  gire  you  the  qualities  of  the  wines,  including 
all  the  eircumstanoes  connected  with  them  ? 

A.    It  cannot,  sir. . 

(2-    You  have  a  great  many  analyses  in  your  z^nlar  business  ? 

A.    I  do,  as  drag-examiner. 

<2.  The  analysis  applied  to  wine  worth  two  doUan  wotdd  not  apply  to 
wine  worth  eight  dollars  ? 

A*    It  would  not  be  the  same. 

(2-  Is  it  your  judgment  that  in  the  examination  of  spirits,  the  certificate 
of  the  State  Assayer  will  give  you  the  amount  of  fusel  oil  ? 

A.  I  understand  that  it  does  not  I  understand  that  he  gives  you  an 
analysis  showing  if  there  are  foreign  substances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mineb.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  cannot  detennine 
the  amount  of  spirit  and  of  sugar? 

A,    He  can  determine  that 

Q.    Did  you  not  say  that  his  certificate  was  sufficient  ? 

A.    Idid. 

<2.    Why  do  you  think  that  it  is  not  snflicient  for  your  purposes  ? 
'A.    It  proves  the  fact  of  the  parity  of  the  wine,  but  not  the  richness. 

Q,  Does  the  richness  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  spirit  and  sugar,  and 
the  maturity  of  the  wine,  with  the  flavor  imparted  partly  by  age  and  partly 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  kept,  and  cannot  the 
chemist  determine  that  ? 

A*    He  cannot 

Q.    Which  of  them  can  he  not  determine  ? 

A.    He  cannot  determine  the  age. 

Q.    Can  he  determine  the  maturity  ? 

A.    I  think  it  would  be  difficult 

(2-  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  are  obtained  by  other  circumstances  than 
the  combination  of  the  elements  from  which  they  are  prepared  ? 

A»    lam. 

Q.    Is  the  testimony  of  a  chemist  with  regard  to  maturity  competent  ? 

A,    I  think  not,  generally,  among  wine  manufacturers. 

Q.  Ih  you  yourself  know  to  the  contrary?  Have  you  any  personal 
knowledge? 

A.    Only  by  taste. 

Testimokt  of  Thomas  Hoixis. 
Q.    (By  Mr.  Colcobd.)    You  are  a  druggist  and  apothecary  in  Boston  ? 
A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  Boston  ? 

A.  ^1  have  been  in  business  now— this  will  make  the  fiftieth  year. 
Q.    When  you  were  first  in  the  business  there  was  very  litUe  spirits  sold  ? 
A.    We  sold  none. 

Q.    Then  the  business  has  grown  up  of  late  ? 
A*    It  has  grown  up  within  a  dozen  years. 

lis 
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Q,  How  do  you  account  for  the  sale  getting  into  the  apothecariea'  hands 
80  much  ? 

A.  Perhaps  in  the  first  place  it  was  on  account  <^  prohifaitoiy  law  tiiat 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  it  better  be  placed  amQng  medicines  instead 
of  being  in  the  hands  of  other  parties. 

Q,  You  mean  that  the  temperance  men  made  that  law,  and  it  became 
un&shionable  to  use  it»  and  it  natorallj  went  to  the  apo4faecaii)es  ? 

A.    They  would  rather  prefer  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  the  apothocaiies. 

Q,  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  in  such  hands  thui  to  have  it 
in  use  ? 

A.  Mainly  for  medicinal  purposes;  not  for  beverages:  that  was  one 
reason.  Then  I  think  physicians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  witlun 
the  last  ten  years  tenfold  more  than  they  did  before. 

Q,    How-  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

A.    The  idea  is  th&t  diseases  change  in  their  peculiarities. 

Q.    I3  the  idea  that  there  is  more  need  now  than  fonaeriy  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  is  a  general  impreBBi<m,  and  late  yean 
there  has  been  a  change  in  practice.  So  it  is  with  other  medicines.  Hiere 
are  some  articles  that  we  do  not  sell  at  alk  Take  for  instance  calomel,  there 
is  not  one  pound  used  now  where  there  was  tea  formerly.  For  ten  yetan  I 
never  sold  the  article  of  brandy ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  dispense  that  and  to 
sell  it  because  phyricians  prescribed  it.  There  are  persons — ^I  was  going  to 
say  scarcely  any  person  will  take  a  voyage  without  taking  spirit  of  some 
kind.  On  board  ships,  I  always  put  up  brandy  in  medieine  diests.  I  scarcely 
ever  put  up  any  without  putting  a  small  quantity ;  and  I  have  pat  up  a  great 
deal  of  medicine  for  ministers,  missionaries  who  have  gone  to  foreign  countries. 
And  I  have  invariably  kept  this  article  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yean.  I 
think  this  change  began  fiileen  years  ago,  and  has  been  gradually  increasing. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  apothecary  can  properiy  perfi»m  the  duties  of 
his  business  without  dispensing  wines  and  liquors  as  medicines,  and  comply 
with  the  law  ? 

A,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  comply  with  it  according  to  the  present 
practice  of  physicians.    The  physicians  have  done  most  of  our  selling. 

Q.  The  question  has  come  np  here,  whether  an  apothecary  could  accept 
a  sub-agency,  under  the  existing  law.  Do  you  think  an  apothecary  eonld 
properly  perform  his  duties  as  an  apothecary  and  accept  an  agency  fer  the 
sale  of  liquors  under  the  present  law  ? 

A.  I  can  perhaps  answer  that  question,  by  telling  you  what  I  did  myselL 
Soon  afler  the  Maine  Law  was  passed,  the  Mayw  and  Aldermen  had  liberty 
to  authorize  persons  to  sell ;  and  persons  might  apply  it  for  inecficina],  diem- 
ical  and  mechanical  purposes.  And  under  that  regulation,  I  appBed  to  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  a  license,  although  I  did  not  s^  but  very  littleu  I 
only  felt  that  I  wanted  to  comply  with  the  law ;  and  I  applied,  and  got  a 
license  without  difficulty.  They  directed  me  to  make  a  record  of  all  tales 
that  i  made,  and  to  keep  a  book  for  the  record,  the  same  as  in  any  bustnesB. 
I  took  the  license  in  good  faith.  I  commenced  and  purefaased  what  artides 
I  wanted  as  a  State  agency,  and  made  a  record.  Some  tax  months  after  I 
was  licensed  by  the  city  of  Boston,  I  received  a  notice  that  it  was  not  1 
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sary  for  me  to  make  any  retains  to  the  Board,  and  that  I  might  discontinue 
the  record.  I  still  held  a  license,  and  found  it  quite  a  relief;  for  it  was  not  a 
very  comfortable  thing  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a  book  for  separate  sales.  And 
then  all  that  I  purchased,  I  was  obliged  to  use  that  in  all  the  tinctures ;  and 
I  was  not  allowed  to  furnish  for  anybody.  I  gave  up  the  keepmg  of  this 
record,  by  the  direction  of  the  Board.  I  took  a  license  for  the  next  year ; 
and  the  next  year  after  that  it  seemed  to  have  diedxmt,  and  the  sale  of  spirits 
became  a  free  thing.  There  was  no  let  nor  license  anywhere ;  and  it  was  not 
thought  that  there  should  be  any  applications.  With  regard  to  the  agency,  it 
is  only  a  commission  on  borrowed  goods.  It  is  an  incumbrance  to  the  apoth- 
ecary to  have  it,  because  he  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  agent  from  Hingham, 
hare  the  whole  sale.  He  is  one  of  a  hundred  dealers  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to 
scrutinize  every  pne  that  comes  to  him ;  and  he  has  very  small  pay. 

Q.    Yon  think  that  generally  the  apothecaries  would  not  like  to  accept  ? 

A.    It  does  not  yet  appear  desirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morse.)  You  are  President  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Avert.)  I  would  ask  you  whether,  as  a  conscientious  and 
intelligent  apothecary,  as  you  are,  you  would  not  deem  it  your  duty,  even  if 
there  were  no  law,  if  any  party  should  come  to  you,  and  inquire  for  liquor,  to 
inquire  into  it  ? 

A.    I  should,  sir;  I  always  have. 

Q.    If  there  were  never  any  law  you  would  do  that  ? 
•A.    I  should  always  do  it 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  as  relative  to  the  question  as  to  its  being  an  inter- 
ference with  the  regular  business  of  the' apothecary,  to  take  an  agency, 
because  it  required  him  to  scrutinize  those  to  whom  he  sold. 

A.  It  would  require  the  keeping  of  separate  books,  and  the  apothecary 
would  constantly  have  his  attention  distracted. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Spooner.)  Have  the  State  authority  to  give  any  compen- 
sation that  they  deem  proper  ? 

A.    I  do  not  knew  how  that  is  now. 

Mr.  Baker  was  recalled  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  and  testified 
briefly* 

Testimony  of  John  I.  Baker  (coniinited*) 

Q,  (By  Mr«  Child.)  How  long  since  you  appointed  an  agent  in  the  city 
of  Boston? 

A.    In  the  month  of  January  last. 

Q*    Does  he  give  bonds  to  the  city  of  Boston  ? 

A.    He  gives  bonds  to  roe,  sir. 

<2«    I  wish  to  know  if  he  buys  his  liquor  of  you  as  the  other  agents  do  ? 

A.  He  buys  not  exactly  as  other  agents  do;  he  buys  directly  from  my 
stock.    The  account  is  kept  by  me. 

(2-  Is  his  transaction,  his  purchasing  of  liquors,  the  same  as  that  of  Uie 
town  agent  ? 
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A.  Not  exactly ;  because  he  sefls,  and  comes  and  takes  the  liqaon  diiecdy 
from  me. 

Q,    And  it  is  charged  to  him  ? 

A.    It  is  charged  to  him  in  small  qitai^tiea. 

Q-  Where  do  you  get  your  whiskeys?  You  spoke  of  getting  your  Med- 
ford  ram  and  alcohol  of  manu&ctiirers,  and  yoor  fiireign  liquors  of  Foster 
&  Taylor.    Do  you  go  to  this  same  house  for  your  whiskey  ? 

A.    To  Foster  &  Taykn*. 

Q,    It  is  American  whiskey  ? 

A»    Yes,  sir. 

Q*    They  are  not  manufacturers  ? 

A^  They  are  not  manufacturers,  sir.  I  would  state  my  reaaon,  if  you  will 
allow  mc.  There  are  no  manu&cturers  here  that  I  know  o£  I  suppose  that 
the  law  is  a  practical  measure.  It  simply  authorizes  me  to  buy  and  selL  I 
could  not  have  it  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  where  it  is  manu&ctnred»  and 
have  it  analyzed.  I  must  buy  under  these  circumstances.  When  I  went  to 
this  £rm,  I  asked  them  if  they  were  ready  to  sell  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  They  said  that  they  had  consulted  eminent  counsel,  and  that  they  were 
instructed  that  they  had  a  right  to  sell.  Under  that  state  of  facts,  I  purchased 
of  them. 

Q*  You  buy  without  having  determined  the  question  whether  it  is  r%ht 
to  sell? 

A,    It  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

Q.  Do  they  have  an  arrangement  with  any  particular  house  of  which,  they 
get  whiskey  ?    Does  it  all  come  from  one  place  ?  • 

A.  Not  all  from  one  place ;  different  kinds  are  from  different  mann&c- 
turers.  Some  is  very  .high  in  price,  and  other  kinds  are  very  different 
according  to  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fat.)  It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  other  hearings  that  yon 
sold  different  qualities  of  brandies  ? 

A.  I  do,  but  not  American  brandies.  As  for  selling  any  Amenean 
brandies,  I  have  not  had  them,  and  I  have  no  brandies  less  tlum  seven  doUan 
per  gallon. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Child.)    You  buy  in  the  original  package  ? 

An    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  American  liquors  that  you  buy,  you  buy  of  the  manu- 
facturers ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  60  far  as  I  can.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Miner.)  I  understand  it  that  nobody  can  legally  sell  fore%n 
liquors  here  under  the  present  law,  unless  you  buy  them  in  the  original  pack- 
ages? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*    The  question  is  if  you  can  buy  it  ? 

A.  I  think  the  statute  contains  no  provision  against  buying  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 

Q-    (By  Mr.  Fay.)    Are  there  apothecaries  who  are  town  agents  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  laige  number.  I  think  that  all  in  Worcester  are  agents,  and 
there  are  quite  a  number  throughout  the  State.    There  are  also  quite  a  num- 
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ber  at  the  present  time  who  are  making  iq>pHcadon8  to  be  appointed  agents 
in  this  city. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Colcobd.)    Can  you  name  <me  ? 

A.  There  is  an  apothecary  in  East  Boston  who  has  made  «i  application 
fot  an  agency.  I  have  laid  these  applications  on  file,  beoanse  I  have  not  con- 
cluded to  appoint.    They  can  be  seen  at  my  place  of  business. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Child.)  Do  you  buy  any  other  domestic  liquors  except 
whiskey  of  anybody  else  except  the  manufacturers  in  less  quantities  than 
thirty  gallons  ? 

A,    I  do  not  intend  to. 

Q.    Do  you  purchase  in  larger  quantities  ? 

A,  In  one  instance  I  bought  of  another  party  than  the  manofiicturer.  The 
agent  in  New  Bedford  called  my  attention  to  some  new  rum  which  could  be 
bought  for  less  than  the  market  value,  and  stated  that  he  wanted  it  for  his 
uses ;  and  I  bought  it.    That  is  the  only  case  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.    Do  you  buy  in  the  original  packages  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q*    Any  American  gin  that  you  buy  ? 

A,    Yes,  SIT. 

Q.    Do  you  buy  of  the  manufhcturers  ?  , 

A»    They  purport  to  be  the  manufacturers ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  are. 

Q.    Have  they  got  a  manufactory  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.    What  quantities  do  you  buy  ? 

,A.    In  packages  of  about  forty  gallons. 

<2-    What  other  American  liquors  do  you  boy  ? 

A,    Nothing  else  occurs  to  me  now,  except  as  I  have  testified  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Aldrich.)  I  would  inquire  whether  it  is  your  understanding 
that  the  agente  whom  you  appoint  here  have  a  right  to  sell  to  anybody  except 
citizens  of  the  city  of  Boston  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  of  any  limitation  of  the  law  forbidding  them. 

Q,  The  statute  provides  as  follows:  "  He  shall  appoint  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton as  many  agents,  not  exceeding  five,  as  he  thinks  the  interests  of  the 
citixens  require." 

A.  The  law  has  been  so  acted  upon,  aa  I  know  in  other  towns,  as  to  sell  to 
parties  not  of  the  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoLCOiii).)  Do  you  rely  solely  upon  analysis  for  the  wines 
and  spirits  that  you  purchase  ? 

A,  No.  I  rely  upon  the  character  of  the  men  of  whom  I  purchase,  as 
well  as  upon  analysis.  I  buy,  for  instance,  a  large  quantity  of  Foster  & 
Taylor.  And  I  understand  that  druggists  in  this  city  buy  largely  of  them 
alflo. 

<2.  I  would  inquire  whether  the  liquor  that  is  furnished  you  from  that  store 
Is  famished  solely  on  the  guarantee  of  your  chemist's  certificate,  or  whether 
you  use  your  own  sense  to  determine  the  quality  ? 

A,  I  have  but  little  confidence  in  the  test  of  liquors  in  this  respect,  having 
ficen  as  many  professed  experts  deceived.    I  have  seen  old  dealers  years  ago 
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cboosc  American  brandy  made  at  tO.40,  in  preference  to  that  imported  at 
$2.50. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  tlic  age  of  wines  ?  Do  you  rely  solely  on  the 
analysis  to  give  you  these  properties  ? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  regard  the  analysis,  and  the  confidence  I  have  in  the 
parties  who  sell. 

Q.    You  do  not  rely  on  your  own  judgment  ? 

A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  judgment,  or,  at  least,  to  be  an  expert 
I  say,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  that  I  have  got  to  purchase  somewhere,  and  that 
I  purchase  of  those  parties  in  whom  I  have  the  most  confidence. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Akdeew.)  You  said  you  had  your  attention  called  to  a 
quantity  of  New  England  rum  very  cheap.    How  cheap  was  it  ? 

A,  I  did  not  say  it  was  very  cheap ;  it  was  under  the  market  price.  I 
think  it  was  $2.10,  when  the  market  price  for  Lawrence's  rum  was  $2.50. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  give  per  gallon  generally  for  American  manufactured 
spirits  ? 

A.    I  give  $2.50  at  the  present  time  for  new  mm. 

Q.    Do  you  purchase  any  whiskey  less  than  $2  ? 

A .  Nothing  less  than  $2.75.  The  $1.50  whiskey  of  which  these  gentlemen 
speak  they  probably  know  more  about  than  I  do. 

Adjourned. 


[The  following  communication,  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  counsel  for 
the  Petitioners,  will  explain  itself.] 

ArBiLl,lS67. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  M.  MoBSE,  Jb.,  Chairman,  ^.,  ^.,  ^c. 

Mt  Deab  Sm :— In  rovisiiig  my  memoranda,  in  the  {treparation  of  my  AigsmcBt,  I 
find  that  I  probably  made  the  error  of  confonnding  Dr.  Dalton,  with  Dr.  Gairiter  of 
Edinburgh,  in  my  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Bellows.  Not  having  the  hooks  htfare  aie, 
and  not  bdng  a  man  of  science  (although  I  had  ezamined  Dr.  Dalton  partially),  I  co&fosed 
two  separate  recoUections.  Will  joa  be  kind  enough  to  allow  this  note,  or  its  sabstonce, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  proper  place,  by  the  Bepoiter,  as  a  note,  and  thus  conect  an  inadver- 
tence. Dr.  Dalton  does  not  appear  to  discuss  "  alcohol,**  in  the  edition  of  his  veiy  aUt 
work  at  my  command. 

I  am,  very  lespectAiUy  and  obediently,  &e.,  &c.,  &&, 

JOHN  A.  ANDBEW 
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